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VOL. III. — S. B 
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vigorous prosecution of tire war, those liberal supplies had 
1737 . like to have proved ineffectual through a want of 

fiif harmony in her councils. In the course of the last 
ie«o taken year the clamorous voice of dissatisfaction had been 
minima- 11 ' raised by a series of disappointments and miscar- 
tion. riages, which were imputed to want of intelligence, 
sagacity, and vigour in the administration. The defeat 
of Braddock, the reduction of Oswego, and other forts in 
America, the delay of armaments, the neglect of oppor- 
tunities, ineffectual cruises, absurd dispositions of fleets and 
squadrons, the disgrace in the Mediterranean, and the loss of 
Minorca, were numbered among the misfortunes that flowed 
from the crude designs of a weak, dispirited ministry ; and 
the prospect of their acquiescing in a continental war brought 
them still farther in contempt and detestation with the 
body of the people. In order to concilitate the good will 
of those whom their conduct had disobliged, to acquire a 
fresh stock of credit with their fellow-subjects, and remove 
from their own shoulders part of what future censure might 
ensue, they admitted into a share of the administration a 
certain set of gentlemen, remarkable for their talents and 
popularity, headed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed 
the two most illustrious patriots of Great Britain, alike dis- 
tinguished and admired for their unconquerable spirit and 
untainted integrity. The former of these was appointed 
secretary of state, the other chancellor of the exchequer ; 
and their friends were invested with other honourable 
though subordinate offices. 

So far the people were charmed with the promotion of 
Obliged to individuals, upon whose virtues and abilities they 
iesiga. had the most perfect reliance ; but these new ingre- 
dients would never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. 
The administration became an emblem of the imago that 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream — the leg was of irou, and 
the foot was of clay. The old junto found their new asso- 
ciates very unfit for their purposes. They could neither 
persuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into measures which 
they thought repugnant to the true interest of their country. 
The new ministers combated in council every such plan, 
however patronized: they openly opposed in Parliament 
every design which they deemed unworthy of the crown, or 
prejudicial to the people, even though distinguished by the 
predilection of the sovereign. Far from bargaining for 
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their places, and surrendering their principles by capitula- 
tion, they maintained in office theii independency and candour 
with the most vigilant circumspection, and seemed deter- 
mined to show, that he is the bebt minister to the sovereign, 
who acts with the greatest probity towards the subject. 
Those who immediately surrounded the throne were sup- 
posed to have concealed the true characters of these faithful 
servants from the knowledge of their royal master ; to have 
represented them as obstinate, imperious, ignorant, and even 
lukewarm in their loyalty ; and to have declared, that with 
such colleagues it would be impossible to move the machine 
of government according to his majesty’s inclination. These 
suggestions, artfully inculcated, produced the desired effect : 
on the ninth day of April, Mr. Pitt, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, resigned the seals of secretary of state for the southern 
department. In the room of Mr. Legge, the king was pleased 
to grant the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the Eight 
Honourable Lord Mansfield, chief justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench; the same personage whom we have men- 
tioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, solicitor-general, 
now promoted and ennobled for his extraordinary merit and 
important services. The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended to some 
of his principal friends : the board of admiralty was changed, 
and some other removals were made with the same intention. 

What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge turned out one of the most shining circum- Re Stored t0 
stances of their characters. The whole nation seemed em- 
to rise up, as one man, in the vindication of their ployrnenfo ' 
fame : every mouth was opened in their praise ; and a great 
number of respectable cities and corporations presented them 
with the freedom of their respective societies, enclosed in 
gold boxes of curious workmanship, as testimonies of their 
peculiar veneration. "What the people highly esteem, they 
in a manner idolize. Not contented with making offerings 
so flattering and grateful to conscious virtue, they conceived 
the most violent prejudices against those gentlemen who 
succeeded in the administration ; fully convinced, that the 
same persons who had sunk the nation in the present dis- 
tressful circumstances, who had brought on her dishonour, 
and reduced her to the verge of destruction, were by no 
means the fit instruments of her delivery and redemption. 
The whole kingdom caught fire at the late changes ; nor could 
the power, the cunning, and the artifice of a faction, long 
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support it against the united voice of G-reat Britain, which 
soon pierced the ears of the sovereign. It was not possible 
to persuade the people that salutary measures could be sug- 
gested or pursued, except by the few, whose zeal for the 
honour of their country, and steady adherence to an upright 
disinterested conduct, had secured their confidence, and 
claimed their veneration. A great number of addresses, du- 
tifully and loyally expressed, solicited the king, ever ready 
to meet half-way the wishes of his faithful people, to restore 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former employments. Upon 
this they rested the security and honour of the nation, as 
well as the public expectation of the speedy and successful 
issue of a war, hitherto attended with disgraces and misfor- 
tunes. Accordingly, his majesty was graciously pleased to 
re-deliver the seals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him secretary 
of state for the southern department, on the twenty-ninth 
day of June ; and, five days after, the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer was restored to Mr. Legge : promotions that 
afforded universal satisfaction. 

It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude from a share 
Coalition in the administration all who were not perfectly 
of parties, agreeable to the people : however unpopular the 
late ministry might appear, still they possessed sufficient 
influence in the privy-council, and credit in the House of 
Commons, to thwart every measure in which they did not 
themselves partake.- This consideration, and very recent 
experience, probably dictated the necessity of a coalition, 
salutary in itself, and prudent, because it was the only means 
of assuaging the rage of “faction, and healing those divisions, 
more pernicious to the public than the most mistaken and 
blundering counsels. Sir Bobert Henley was made lord- 
keeper of the great seal, and sworn of his majesty’s privy- 
council, on the thirteenth day of June : the custody of the 
privy-seal was committed to Earl Temple : his grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, Lord Viscount 
Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville, were appointed commis- 
sioners for executing the office of treasurer of his majesty’s 
exchequer : Lord Anson, Admirals Boscawen and Forbes, 
Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, to preside 
at the board of Admiralty : Mr. Fox was gratified with the 
office of receiver and pay-master-general of all Ins majesty’s 
guards, garrisons, and land-forces ; and the Earl of Thomond 
was made treasurer of the king’s household, and sworn of 
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his majesty’s privy-council. Other promotions likewise took 
place with a design to gratify the adherents of either party ; 
and so equally was the royal favour distributed that the 
utmost harmony for a long time subsisted. Ingredients, 
seemingly heterogeneous, consolidated into one uniform 
mass, so as to produce effects far exceeding the most san- 
guine expectations; and this prudent arrangement proved 
displeasing only to those whom violent party attachment 
had inspired with a narrow and exclusive spirit. 

The accumulated losses and disappointments of the pre- 
ceding year made it absolutely necessary to retrieve Descent on 
the credit of the British arms and councils by some oftwe 
vigorous and spirited enterprise, which should, at meditated. • 
the same time, produce some change in the circumstances 
of his Prussian majesty, already depressed by the repulse of 
Colin, and in danger of being attacked by the whole power 
of France, now ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, which 
had so lately swept before it the army of observation, now on 
the brink of disgrace. A well-planned and vigorous descent 
on the coast of France, it was thought, would probably give 
a decisive blow to the marine of that kingdom, and at the 
same time effect a powerful diversion in favour of the Prus- 
sian monarch and the Duke of Cumberland, driven from all 
his posts in the electorate of Hanover, by drawing a part of 
the French forces to the defence and protection of their own 
coasts. Both were objects of great concern, upon which the 
sovereign and ministry were sedulously bent. His royal 
highness the duke, in a particular manner, urged the neces- 
sity of some enterprise of this nature, as the only expedient 
to obviate the shameful convention now in agitation, The 
ministry foresaw, that, by destroying the enemy’s shipping, 
all succours would be cut off from America, whither they 
were daily transporting troops ; the British commerce secured, 
without those convoys so inconvenient to the board of Admi- 
ralty and to the merchants ; and those ideal fears of an inva- 
sion, that had in some measure affected the public credit, 
wholly dispelled. 

From these considerations a powerful fleet was ordered to 
be got in readiness to put to sea on the shortest notice, 
and ten regiments of foot were marched to the Isle of Wight. 
The naval armament, consisting of eighteen ships of the 
line, besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, and transports, 
was put under the command of Sir Edward Hawke, an 
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officer whose faithful services recommended him, above 
Comrmmi all others, to this command; and Rear-Admiral 
of the fleet Knowles was appointed his subaltern. Sir John 
Id^ud bu Mordaunt was preferred to take the command of the 
l an( l'f 0ices : an d both strictly enjoined to act with 
fmces t 0 w * the utmost unanimity and harmony. Europe behold 
Mirdmnt vvitli astonishment these mighty preparations. The 
fleet siih, destination of the armament was wrapped in the 
Sept s. m0 st profound secrecy ; it exercised the penetration 
of politicians, and filled France with very serious alarms. 
Various were the impediments which obstructed the em- 
barkation of the troops for several weeks, while Mr. Pitt 
expiessed the greatest uneasiness at the delay, and re- 
peatedly urged the commander-in-chief to expedite his 
departure ; but a sufficient number of transports, owing to 
some blunder in the contractors, had not yet arrived. The 
troops expressed an eager impatience to signalize themselves 
against the enemies of the liberties of Europe; but the 
superstitious drew unfavourable presages from the dilatori- 
ness of the embarkation. At last the transports arrived, the 
troops were put on board with all expedition, and the fleet 
got under sail on the eighth day of September, attended 
with the prayers of every man warmed with the love of his 
country, and solicitous for her honour. The public, big 
with expectation, dubious where the stroke would fall, but 
confident of its success, were impatient for tidings from 
the fleet ; but it was not till the fourteenth that even the 
troops on board began to conjecture that a descent was 
meditated on the coast of France, near Rochefort or 
Rochelle. 

On the twentieth, the fleet made the Isle of Oleron, and then 
Admnii Sir Edward Hawke sent an order to Vico- Admiral 
Knowles, requiring him, if the wind peimittod the 
take An. fleet to proceed to Basque-road, to stand in as near 
to the Isle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, with such 
ships of his division as he thought necessary for the ser- 
vice, and to batter the fort till the garrison should either 
abandon or surrender it. But the immediate execution of 
this order was frustrated by a French ship of war’s standing 
into the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in that 
station for some time before she discovered her mistake, or 
any of the captains had a signal thrown out to give cluu-e. 
Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered tho Magnannue, 
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Captain Howe, and Torbay, Captain Keppel, on that ser- 
vice, and thereby retarded the attack upon which he was 
immediately sent; a stroke of policy greatly to he admiied, 
as from hence he gained time to assuie himself of the 
strength of the foitifieations of Aix, before he ran his 
majesty’s ships into danger. 

While the above ships, with the addition of the Royal 
William, were attending the French ship of war Attlck and 
safe into the river Garonne, the remainder of the muendu 
fleet was beating to windward off the Isle of Oleion ; of AlJ " 
and the commander-in-chief publishing orders and regula- 
tions which did credit to his judgment, and would have 
been highly useful, had there ever been occasion to put 
them in execution. On the twenty-thiid, the van of the 
fleet, led by Captain Howe in the Magnaniine, stood towards 
Aix, a small island situated in the mouth of the river Cha- 
rente, leading up to Rochefort, the fortifications half finished, 
and mounted with about thirty cannon and mortars, the gar- 
rison composed of six hundred men, and the whole island 
about five miles in circumference. As the Magnanimo 
approached, the enemy fired briskly upon her ; but Captain 
Howe, regardless of their faint endeavours, kept on his 
course without flinching, dropped his anchors close to the 
walls, and poured in so incessant a fire as soon silenced their 
artillery. It was, however, near an hour before the fort 
struck, when some foices were landed to take possession of 
so important a conquest, with orders to demolish the fortifi- 
cations ; the caxe of which was entrusted to Vice- Admiral 
Knowles. 

Inconsiderable as this success might appear, it greatly 
elated the troops, and was deemed a happy omen of A descent 
further advantages ; but, instead of embarking the resoh ' ed on * 
troops that night, as was universally expected, several suc- 
cessive days were spent in councils of war, soundings of the 
coast, and deliberations whether the king’s express orders 
weie practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days were 
elapsed since the first appearance of the fleet on the coast, 
and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward Hawke, 
indeed, proposed laying a sixty-gun ship against Fouras, 
and battering that fort, which it was thought would help to 
secure the landing of the troops, and facilitate the enterprise 
on Rochefoit. This a Fiench pilot on board (Thierry) 
undertook ; but after a ship had been lightened for the pui- 
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pose, Vice-Admiral Knowles reported that a bomb-ketch had 
run aground at above the distance of two miles from the 
fort ; upon which the project of battering or bombarding 
the fort was abandoned. The admiral likewise proposed to 
bombard Rochelle ; but this overture was overruled, for 
reasons which we need not mention. It was at length 
determined, in a council of war held on the eighth, to make 
a descent, and attack the forts leading to and upon the 
mouth of the river Charente. An order, in consequence of 
this resolution, was immediately issued for the troops to bo 
ready to embark from the transports in the boats precisely 
at twelve o’clock at night. Accordingly, the boats were 
prepared, and filled with the men at the time appointed ; 
and now they remained beating against each other, and 
the sides of the ships, for the space of four hours, while the 
council were determining whether, after all the trouble 
given, they should land; when, at length, an order was 
published for the troops to return to their respective trans- 
ports, and all thoughts of a descent, to appearance, were 
wholly abandoned. The succeeding days were employed in 
blowing up and demolishing the fortifications of Aix ; after 
which, the land-officers, in a council of war, took the final 
resolution of returning to England without any further 
attempts, fully satisfied that they had done all in their 
power to execute the designs of the ministry, and choosing 
rather to oppose the frowns of an angry sovereign, the 
murmurs of an incensed nation, and the contempt of man- 
kind, than fight a handful of dastardly militia. Such was 
the issue of an expedition that raised the expectation of all 
Europe, threw the coasts of France into the utmost confu- 
sion, and cost the people of England little less than a million 
of money. 

The fleet was no sooner returned than the whole nation 
The fleet was in a ferment. The public expectation had been 
“ wound up to the highest pitch ; and now the disap- 
Hu» majesty pointment was proportioned to the sanguine hopes 
iSuddl* conceived, that the pride of France would have 
tS Mums’ ^ een h um bled by so formidable an armament. The 
ofXfleet’s ministry, and with them the national voice, exclaimed 
return. against the commanding officers ; and the military 
men retorted the calumny, by laying the blame on the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise, who had put the nation to groat 
expense before they had obtained the necessary information. 
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Certain it was, that blame must fall somewhere, and the 
ministry resolved to acquit themselves, and fix the accusa- 
tion, by requesting his majesty to appoint a board of officers 
of character and ability to inquire into the causes of the late 
miscarriage. This alone it was that could appease the public 
clamours, and afford general satisfaction. The enemies of 
Mr. Pitt endeavoured to wrest the miscarriage of the expedi- 
tion to his prejudice ; but the whispers of faction were soon 
drowned in the voice of the whole people of England, who 
never could persuade themselves that a gentleman raised to 
the height of power and popularity by mere dint of superior 
merit, integrity, and disinterestedness, would now sacrifice 
his reputation by a mock armament, or hazard incurring the 
derision of Europe, by neglecting to obtain all the necessary 
previous information, or doing whatever might contribute to 
the success of the expedition. It was asked, whether reason 
or justice dictated that a late unfortunate admiral should be 
capitally punished for not trying and exerting his utmost 
ability to relieve fort St. Philip, invested by a powerful 
army, and surrounded with a numerous fleet, while no 
charge of negligence or cowardice was brought against those 
who occasioned the miscarriage of a well-concerted and well- 
appointed expedition? The people, they said, were not to 
be quieted with the resolutions of a council of war, composed 
of men whose inactivity might frame excuses for declining 
to expose themselves to danger. It was publicly mentioned, 
that such backwardness appeared among the general officers 
before the fleet reached the Isle of Oleron, as occasioned the 
admiral to declare, with warmth, that he would comply with 
his orders, and go into Basque-road, whatever might be the 
consequence. It was asked why the army did not land on 
the night of the twenty-third or twenty-fourth, and whether 
the officers sent out to reconnoitre had returned with such 
intelligence as seemed to render a descent impracticable ? It 
was asked, whether the commander-in-chief had complied 
with his majesty’s orders, “ To attempt, as far as should be 
found practicable, a descent on the coast of France, at or near 
Rochefort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous impression, 
force that place ; and to burn and destroy, to the utmost of 
his power, all docks, magazines, arsenals, and shipping, as 
should be found there?” Such rumours as these, every 
where propagated, rendered an inquiry no less necessary to 
the reputation of the officers on the expedition, than to the 
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minister who had projected it. Accordingly, a hoard, con- 
sisting of three officers of rank, reputation, and ability, was 
appointed by his majesty, to inquire into the reasons why 
the fleet returned without having executed his majesty’s 
orders. 

The three general officers, who met on the twenty-first 
Pi ocoetimgs °f the same month, were Charles, Duke of Marl- 
of the coiut borough, Lieutenant-General, Major-Generals Lord 
of mutiny. (q eor g e SackviHe and John Waldegrave. To judge 
of the practicability of executing his majesty’s orders, it was 
necessary to inquire into the nature of the intelligence upon 
which the expedition was projected. The first and most 
important was a letter sent to Sir John, afterwaids Lord 
Ligonier, by Lieutenant-Colonel Clark. This letter had been 
frequently examined in the privy-council, and contained in 
substance, that Colonel Clark, in returning from Gibraltar, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, had 
travelled along the western coast of France, to observe the 
condition of the fortifications, and judge how far a descent 
would be practicable in case of a rupture between Great 
Britain and Fiance. On his coming to Rochefoit, wheio 
he was attended by an engineer, he was surprised to find 
the greatest part of a good rampart, with a revetement, 
flanked only with redans : no outworks, no coveied way, 
and in many places no ditch, so that the bottom of the wall 
was seen at a distance. lie remembered, that in other 
places, where the earth had been taken out to form the 
rampart, there was left round them a considerable height of 
ground, whence an enemy might draw a great advantage ; 
that for above the length of a front of two or three hundred 
yards, there was no rampart, or even intrenchment, but only 
small ditches, in the low and marshy grounds next the river, 
which, however, were dry at low water ; yet the bottom 
remained muddy and slimy. Towards the river no rampait, 
no batteries, no parapet, on either side appeared, and on the 
land side he observed some high ground within the distance 
of one hundred and fifty or two hundied yards of the town ; 
in which condition the colonel was told by the engineer the 
place had remained for above seventy years. To prevent 
giving umbrage, he drew no plan of the place, and even 
burnt the few sketches he had by him : however, as to utility, 
the colonel declaied himself as much satisfied as if ho hail 
taken a plan. He could not ascertain the direct height 
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of tlie rampart, but thought it could not exceed twenty-five 
feet, including the parapet. The river might be about one 
hundred and thirty feet broad, and the entrance defended 
by two or three small redoubts. As to forces, none are 
ever garrisoned at Rochefort, except marines, which, at 
the time the colonel was on the spot, amounted to about 
one thousand. This was the first intelligence the ministry 
received of the state of Rochefort, which afforded sufficient 
room to believe, that an attack by surprise might be attended 
with happy consequences. It was true that Colonel Clark 
made his observations in time of peace ; but it was likewise 
probable, that no great alterations were made on account 
of the war, as the place had remained in the same condition 
during the two or three last Wars with France, when they 
had the same reasons as now to expect their coasts would be 
insulted. The next information was obtained from Joseph 
Thierry, a French pilot, of the Protestant religion, who 
passed several examinations before the privy-council. This 
person declared that he had followed the business of a pilot 
on the coast of France for the space of twenty years, and 
served as first pilot in several of the king’s ships: that he 
had, in particular, piloted the Magnanime, before she was 
taken by the English, for about twenty-two months, and had 
often conducted her into the road of the Isle of Aix; and 
that he was perfectly acquainted with the entrance, which, 
indeed, is so easy as to render a pilot almost unnecessary. 
The road, he said, afforded good anchorage in twelve or 
fourteen fathoms water as far as Bayonne; the channel 
between the islands of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues 
broad, and the banks necessary to be avoided lay near the 
land, except one called the Boiard, which is easily discerned 
by the breakers, Ho affirmed, that the largest vessels might 
draw up close to the fort of Aix, which he would underbake 
the Magnanime alone should destroy ; that the largest ships 
might come up to the Vigerot, two miles distant from the 
mouth of the river, with all their cannon and stores : that 
men might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of 
sight of the fort, upon a meadow, where the ground is 
firm and level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This 
landing-place he reckoned at about five miles from Roche- 
fort, the way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and 
morasses. He said, great part of the city was encompassed 
by a wall; but towards the river, on both sides, for about 
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sixty paces, it was enclosed only with palisades, without a 
fosse. To the intelligence of Colonel Clark and Thierry, 
the minister added a secret account obtained of the strength 
and distribution of the French forces, whence it appeared 
highly probable that no more than ten thousand men could 
be allowed for the defence of the whole coast, from St. 
Yalery to Bourdeaux. In consequence of the above in- 
formation the secret expedition was planned ; instructions 
were given to Sir John Mordaunt and Admiral Hawke, 
to make a vigorous impression on the French coast, and 
all the other measures projected, which it was imagined 
would make an effectual diversion, by obliging the enemy 
to employ a great part of their forces at home, disturb and 
shake the credit of their public loans, impair the strength 
and resources of their navy, disconcert their extensive and 
dangerous operations of war, and finally give life, stiengtli, 
and lustre to the common cause and his majesty’s arms. 
The board of inquiry took next into consideration the 
several letters and explanatory instructions sent to Sir 
John Mordaunt, in consequence of some difficulties which 
might possibly occur, stated by that general in letters to 
the minister, previous to his sailing. Then they examined 
the report made to Sir Edward Ha\vke by Admiial Bro- 
derick, and the captains of men of war sent to sound the 
French shore from Bochelle to fort Fouras, dated September 
the twenty-ninth ; the result of the councils of war on tho 
twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth ; Sir Edward Hawke’s letter 
to Sir John Mordaunt on the twenty-seventh, and the 
general’s answer on the twenty-ninth ; after which Sir 
John Mordaunt was called upon to give his reasons for 
not putting his majesty’s instructions and orders in execu- 
tion. This he did in substance as follows: The attempt 
on Rochefort, he understood, was to have been on the foot- 
ing of a coup de mam, or surprise, which it would be im- 
possible to execute, if the design was discovered, or the 
alarm taken. He also understood that an attempt could 
not be made, nay, that his majesty did not require it 
should, unless a proper place for debarking, and a safe 
retreat for the troops was discovered, particularly whero 
the ships could protect them ; and a safe communication 
with the fleet, and conveyance of supplies from it, weic 
found. His sentiments, he said, were confirmed by a paper 
to this purpose, delivered to him by Sir John Ligonier, 
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on his first being appointed to command the expedition. 
It was likewise probable, he thought, that although Roche- 
fort should have remained in the situation in which Colonel 
Clark and the pilot Thierry had seen it three years before, 
yet that a few days’ preparation could make it sufficiently 
defensible against a coup de main. Judging, therefore, the 
dependence on such an operation alone improper, he applied 
to the ministry for two more old battalions, and artillery for 
a regular attack to force the place, which, from its construc- 
tion, appeared as difficult to be made defensible against 
the latter, as easily secured against the former. But this 
request being refused, he still thought it his duty to obey 
his orders on the footing on which the expedition was 
planned, especially as he understood his instructions were 
discretionary, regarding the circumstances of the time, the 
condition of the place, and the nature of the service. He 
recited the positive and credible intelligence received, as 
well before the embarkation as during the voyage, of the 
alarm given to France, and the preparations made along 
the French coasts, from Brest and St. Maloes to Roche- 
fort : the accidents that kept the fleet hovering along the 
coasts, and prevented the possibility of an attempt by sur- 
prise : the reports of all the gentlemen employed in sounding 
the coasts, so contrary to the intelligence given by Thierry, 
the pilot : the opinion ©f the council of war, by which he 
was enjoined to act, and with which his own judgment con- 
curred : the endeavours used, after the twenty-sixth, to find 
out some expedient for annoying the enemy and executing 
his majesty’s instructions : the attempt made to land, in con- 
sequence of the resolution of the second council of war, 
which was prevented by boisterous and stormy weather; 
and lastly, the reasons that determined him, in concert with 
the other land-officers, to return to England. 

Having considered all these circumstances, and examined 
several officers who served in the expedition, the Its rep01t _ 
court of inquiry gave the following report to his 
majesty : — “ It appears to us, that one cause of the expedi- 
tion having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras by sea, 
at the same time that it could have been attacked by land, 
agreeably to the first design, which certainly must have 
been of the greatest utility towards carrying your majesty’s 
instructions into execution. It was at first resolved by 
A dmir al Hawke, (Thierry, the pilot, having undertaken 
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the safe conduct of a ship to fort Fouras for that purpose,) 
hut afterwards laid aside upon the representation of Vice- 
Admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, the ship designed for 
that service, was a-ground, at the distance of between four 
and fire miles from the shore : but as neither Sir Edward 
Hawke or the pilot could attend to give any information 
upon that head, we cannot presume to offer any certain 
opinion thereupon. We conceive another cause of the 
failure of the expedition to have been, that instead of 
attempting to land, when the report was received, on tho 
twenty-fourth of September, from Rear-Admiral Broderick, 
and the captains who had been out to sound and reconnoitre, 
a council of war was summoned, and held on the twenty- 
fifth, in which it was unanimously resolved not to land, as 
the attempt on Rochefort was neither advisable nor prac- 
ticable ; but it does not appear to us that there were then, 
or at any time afterwards, either a body of troops or bat- 
teries on shore sufficient to have prevented the attempting 
a descent, in pursuance of the instructions signed by your 
majesty : neither does it appear to us that there were any 
reasons sufficient to induce the council of war to believe that 
Rochefort was so changed in respect to its strength, or 
posture of defence, since the expedition was first resolved 
on in England, as to prevent all attempts of an attack upon 
the place, in order to burn and destroy the docks, maga- 
zines, arsenals, and shipping, in obedience to your majesty’s 
commands. And we think ourselves obliged to remark, 
in the council of war on the twenty-eighth of September, 
that no reason could have existed sufficient to prevent the 
attempt of landing the troops, as the council then unanim- 
ously resolved to land with all possible despatch. We beg 
leave also to remark, that after its being unanimously re- 
solved to land, in the council of war of the twenty-eighth 
of September, the resolution was taken of returning to 
England, without any regular or general meeting of the 
said council ; but as the whole operation was of so incon- 
siderable a nature, we do not offer this to your majesty as 
a cause of the failure of the expedition ; since we cannot but 
look upon the expedition to have failed from the time the 
great object of it was laid aside in the council of war of 
the twenty-fifth.” 

This report, signed by the general officers, Marlborough, 
Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid the foundation for 
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the court-martial which sat soon after upon the conduct of 
the commander-in-ehief of the expedition. The ene- Sii Joha 
mies of the minister made a handle of the misear- MouHunt 
riage to lessen him in the esteem of the public, by 
laying the whole blame on his foiming a project so tiai .md 
expensive to the nation, on intelligence not only slight ac ' iaiWwi ‘ 
at the first view, but false upon further examination. But 
the people were still his advocates ; they discerned something 
mysterious in the whole conduct of the commander-in-chief, 
They plainly perceived that caution took place of vigour, 
and that the hours for action were spent in deliberations and 
councils of war. He he debarked the troops, and made such 
an attack as would have distinguished his courage, the voice 
of the people would have acquitted him, however unsuccess- 
ful, though prudence, perhaps, might have condemned him. 
Even Braddock’s rashness they deemed preferable to Mor- 
daunt’s inactivity : the loss of so many brave lives was 
thought less injurious and disgraceful to the nation, than 
the too safe return of the present armament. The one 
demonstrated that the British spirit still existed ; the other 
seemed to indicate the too powerful influence of wealth, 
luxury, and those manners which tend to debauch and 
emasculate the mind. A public trial of the commander- 
in-chief was expected by the people, and it was graciously 
granted by his majesty. It is even thought that Sir John 
Mordaunt himself demanded to have his conduct scrutinised, 
by which method alone he was sensible his character could 
be re-established. His majesty’s warrant for holding a 
court-martial was accordingly signed on the third day of 
December. The court was composed of nine lieutenant- 
generals, nine major-generals, and three colonels, who sat 
on the fourteenth, and continued by several adjournments 
to the twentieth. Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt 
came prisoner before the court, and the following charge 
was exhibited against him, namely, That he being appointed 
by the king commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces sent 
on an expedition to the coast of France, and having received 
orders and instructions relative thereto, from his majesty, 
under his royal sign-manual, and also by one of his principal 
secretaries of state, had disobeyed his majesty’s said orders 
and instructions. The proceedings of this court were nearly 
similar to those of the court of inquiry. The same evidences 
were examined, with the addition of Sir Edward Hawke’s 
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deposition; and a defence differing in no essential point 
from the former made by the prisoner, but the judgment 
given was clear and explicit. Sir John Mordaunt was una- 
nimously found Not G-uilty, and therefore acquitted, while 
the public opinion remained unaltered, and many persons 
inveighed as bitterly against the lenity of the present court- 
martial, as they had formerly against the severity of tho 
sentence passed upon a late unfortunate admiral. The evi- 
dence of one gentleman in particular drew attention : he was 
accused of tergiversation, and of showing that partial in- 
dulgence which his own conduct required. He publicly 
defended his character : his performance was censured, and 
himself dismissed the service of his sovereign. 

Besides the diversion intended by a descent on the coast 
r lees. «ent of France, seveial other methods weie employed to 
MdWest’*’ amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade 
India,. of the kingdom, secure our colonies in the West 
Indies, and ensure the continuance of the extraordinaiy 
success which had lately blessed his majesty’s arms in the 
East Indies ; but these we could not mention before without 
breaking the thread of our narration. On the ninth of 
February Admiral West sailed with a squadron of men 
of war to the westward, as did Admiral Coates with the 
fleet under his convoy to the West Indies, and Commodore 
Steevens with the trade to the East Indies, in the month of 
March. Admiral Holbourn and Commodore Holmes, with 
cloven ships of the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, and fifty 
transports, sailed from St. Helen’s for America in A pm. 
The admiral had on board six thousand two hundred effective 
men, exclusive of officers, under the command of G-eneial 
Hopson, assisted by Lord Charles Hay. In May Admiinl 
Osborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth with his 
squadron by stress of weather, set sail for the Mediter- 
ranean, as did two ships of war sent to convoy the Am eric an 
trade. 

In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by private 
Success of merchants and societies greatly annoyed the French 
the Lngiish commerce. The Antigallican, a private ship of war, 
puvateeis, e ^ u jpp e q p,y a soc i e ty 0 f men who assumed that 
name, took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman, off the port 
of Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. The piize was 
estimated worth two hundred thousand pounds, and im- 
mediate application was made by France to the court of 
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Spain for restitution, while the proprietors of the Antigal- 
lican. were squandering in mirth, festivity, and riot, the 
imaginary wealth so easily and unexpectedly acquired. 
Such were the remonstrances made to his Catholic majesty 
with regard to the illegality of the prize, which the French 
East India Company asserted was taken within shot of a 
neutral port, that the Penthievre was first violently wrested 
out of the hands of the captors, then detained as a deposit, 
with sealed hatches, and a Spanish guard on board, till the 
claims of both parties could be examined, and at last ad- 
judged to be an illegal capture, and consequently restored 
to the French, to the great disappointment of the owners of 
the privateer. Besides the success which attended a great 
number of other privateers, the lords of the Admiralty 
published a list of above thirty ships of war and privateers 
taken from the enemy, in the space of four months, by the 
English sloops and ships of war, exclusive of the Duke 
d’ Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out as a ship of war, taken 
by the Eagle and Medway ; the Pondicherry Indiaman, 
valued at one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, taken by 
the Dover man of war ; and above six privateers brought 
into port by the diligent and brave Captain Lockhart, for 
which he was honoured with a variety of presents of plate 
by several corporations, in testimony of their esteem and 
regard. This mn of good fortune was not, however, with- 
out some retribution on the side of the enemy, who out 
of twenty-one ships, homeward-bound from Carolina, made 
prize of nineteen, whence the merchants sustained consider- 
able damage, and a great quantity of valuable commodities, 
indigo in particular, was lost to this country. 

Notwithstanding the large imports of grain from different 
parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- Eiouocca- 
grossers still kept up the price of corn. So incensed &y 
were the populace at the iniquitous combinations P iL o S t 
entered into to frustrate the endeavours of the coin - 
legislature, and to oppress the poor, that they rose in a 
tumultuous manner in several counties, sometimes to the 
number of five or six thousand, and seized upon the grain 
brought to market. Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, 
considering the distress to which many persons were re- 
duced. The difficulty of obtaining the necessaries of life 
raised the price of labour at the most unseasonable time, 
when all manufacturers were overstocked for want of a 
vol. in. — s. c 
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proper market, which obliged them to dismiss above half 
the hands before employed. Hence arose the most pitiable 
condition of several thousands of useful industrious subjects : 
a calamity attended only with one advantage to the public, 
namely, the facility with which recruits were raised for 
his majesty’s service. At last, the plentiful crops with 
which it pleased Providence to bless these kingdoms, the 
prodigious quantities of corn imported from foreign countries, 
and the wise measures of the legislature, broke all the 
villanous schemes set on foot by the forestalled and en- 
grossers, and reduced the price of corn to the usual standard. 
The public joy on this event was greatly augmented by the 
safe arrival of the fleet from the Leeward Islands, consisting 
of ninety-two sail, and of the Straits fleet, esteemed woith 
three millions sterling, whereby the silk manufacturers in 
particular were again employed, and their distresses relieved. 
About the same time the India Company was highly elated 
with the joyful account of the safe arrival and spirited con- 
duct of three of their captains, attacked in their passage 
homeward by two French men of war, one of sixty-four, the 
other of twenty-six guns. After a warm engagement, which 
continued for three hours, they obliged the French ships to 
sheer off, with scarce any loss on their own side. When the 
engagement began, the captains had promised a reward of 
a thousand pounds to the crews by way of incitement to 
their valour ; and the Company doubled the sum, in recom- 
pense of their fidelity and courage. His majesty having 
taken into consideration the incredible damage sustained by 
the commerce of these kingdoms, for want of proper har- 
bours and forts on the western coast to receive and protect 
merchantmen, was graciously pleased to order, that a tempo- 
rary security should be provided for the shipping which 
might touch at Milford-haven, until the fortifications voted 
in Parliament should be erected. How far his majesty’s 
directions were complied with, the number of merchant 
ships taken by the enemy’s privateers upon that coast 
sufficiently indicated. 

Whatever reasons the government had to expect the 
Operations campaign should be vigorously pushed in America, 
m Amenca. almost every circumstance turned out contrary to 
expectation. Hot all the endeavours of the Earl of Loudo un 
to quiet the dissensions among the different piovinces, and to 
establish unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Oircuin- 
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stances requiied that he should act the part of a mediator, 
in order to raise the necessary supplies tor prosecuting the 
war, without which it was impossible he could appear in 
the character of a general. The enemy, in the mean time, 
were pursuing the blow given at Oswego, and taking ad- 
vantage of the distraction that appeared in the British, 
councils. By their successes in the preceding campaign, 
they remained masters of all the lakes. Hence they were 
furnished with the means of practising on the Indians in 
all the different districts, and obliging them, by rewards, 
promises, and menaces, to act in their favour. Every acces- 
sion to their stiength was a leal diminution of that of the 
British commander ; but then the ignorance or pusillanimity 
of some of the inferior officers in our back settlements was, in 
effect, more beneficial to the enemy than all the vigilance 
and activity of Montcalm. In consequence of the shameful 
loss of Oswego, they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy 
of the French general the whole country of the Five 
Nations, the only body of Indians who had inviolably per- 
formed their engagements, or indeed who had preserved 
any sincere regard for the Biitish government. The com- 
munication with these faithful allies was now cut off, by 
the imprudent demolition of the forts we possessed at the 
great Carrying-place. A strong fort, indeed, was built 
at "Winchester, and called Fort Loudoun, after the com- 
mander-in-chief ; and four hundred Cherokee Indians joined 
the English forces at Fort Cumberland : but this reinforce- 
ment by no means counterbalanced the losses sustained in 
consequence of our having imprudently stopped up Wood- 
creek, and filled it with logs. Every person the least 
acquainted with the country, readily perceived the weakness 
of these measures, by which our whole frontier was left 
open, and exposed to the irruption of the savages in the 
French interest, who would not fail to profit by our blun- 
ders, too notorious to escape them. By the removal of these 
barriers, a path was opened to our fine settlements on those 
grounds called the G-erman Flats, and along the Mohawk 
river, which the enemy destroyed with fire and sword before 
the end of the campaign. 

In the mean time, Lord Loudoun was taking the most 
effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise a Lord Lou- 
force sufficient to give some decisive blow. The 
attack on Crown Point, which had been so long Ameu«, 
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meditated, was laid aside as of less importance than the 
intended expedition to Lonisbonrg, now substituted in its 
place, and undoubtedly a more considerable object in itself. 
Admiral Holbourn arrived at Halifax, with the squadron 
and transports under his command, on the ninth of July ; and 
it was his lordship’s intention to repair thither with all 
possible diligence, in order to take upon him the command 
of the expedition ; but a variety of accidents interposed. 
It was with the utmost difficulty he at length assembled a 
body of six thousand men, with which he instantly began 
his march to join the troops lately arrived from England. 
"When the junction was effected, the whole force amounted 
to twelve thousand men ; an army that raised great expecta- 
tions. Immediately some small vessels were sent out to 
examine and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy, and 
the intermediate time was employed in embarking the 
troops, as soon as the transports arrived. The leturn of 
the scouts totally altered the face of affairs : they brought the 
unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who sailed 
in the month of May from Brest, with a large fleet of ships 
of war and transports, was now safe at anchor in the har- 
bour of Louisbourg. Their intelligence was supported by 
the testimony of several deserters ; yet still it wanted con- 
firmation, and many persons believed their account of the 
enemy’s strength greatly magnified. Such advices, however, 
could not but occasion extraordinary fluctuations in the 
councils of war at Halifax. Some were for setting aside 
all thoughts of the expedition for that season ; while other's, 
more warm in their dispositions, and sanguine in their 
expectations, were for prosecuting it with vigour, in spite 
of all dangers and difficulties. Their disputes were carried 
on with great vehemence, when a packet bound from Louis- 
bourg in France, was taken by one of the English ships 
stationed at Newfoundland. She had letters on board which 
put the enemy’s superiority beyond all doubt, at least by 
sea. . It clearly appeared, that there were at that time in 
Louisbourg six thousand regular troops, three thousand 
natives, and. one thousand three hundred Indians, with 
seventeen ships of the line, and three frigates moored in the 
harbour ; that the place was well supplied with ammunition, 
provision,, and every kind of military stores ; and that the 
"enemy wished for nothing more than an attack, which it 
was probable would terminate to the disgrace of the assail- 
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ants, and min of the British affairs in America. The com- 
manders at Halifax were fully apprised of the consequences 
of an unsuccessful attempt ; it was, therefore, almost unani- 
mously resolved to postpone the expedition to some more 
convenient opportunity, especially as the season was now 
far advanced, which alone would he sufficient to frustrate 
their endeavours, and render the enterprise abortive. This 
resolution seems, indeed, to have been the most eligible in 
their^ circumstances, whatever constructions might afterwards 
be given, with intention to prejudice the public against the 
commander-in-chief. 

Lord Loudoun’s departure from New York, with all the 
forces he was able to collect, afforded the Marquis Foit wa- 
de Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving the iXiu™ 17 
successes of the former campaign. That general the Fiench. 
had, in the very commencement of the season, made three 
different attacks on Fort William-Henry, in all of which he 
was repulsed by the vigour and resolution of the garrison. 
But his disappointment here was balanced by an advantage 
gained by a party of regulars and Indians at Ticonderago. 
Colonel John Parker, with a detachment of near four hun- 
dred men, went by water, in whale and bay boats, to attack 
the enemy’s advanced guard at that place. Landing at 
night on an island, he sent before dawn three boats to the 
main land, which the enemy waylaid and took. Having 
procured the necessary intelligence from the prisoners of 
the colonel’s designs, they contrived their measures, placed 
three hundred men in ambush behind the point where he 
proposed landing, and sent three batteaux to the place of 
rendezvous. Colonel Parker mistaking these for his own 
boats, eagerly put to shore, was surrounded by the enemy, 
reinforced with four hundred men, and attacked with such 
impetuosity, that of the whole detachment, only two officers 
and seventy private men escaped. Flushed with this advan- 
tage, animated by the absence of the British commander- 
in-chief, then at Halifax, and fired with a desire to revenge 
the disgrace he had lately sustained before Fort Henry, 
Montcalm drew together all his forces, with intention to 
lay siege to that place. Fort William-Henry stands on the 
southern coast of Lake George ; it was built with a view 
to protect and cover the frontiers of the English colonies, as 
well as to command the lake : the fortifications were good, 
defended by a garrison of near thiee thousand men, and. 
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covered by an army of four thousand, under the conduct of 
General Webb, posted at no great distance. When the 
Marquis de Montcalm had assembled all his forces at Crown 
Point, Ticonderago, and the adjacent posts, together with a 
considerable body of Canadians and Indians, amounting in 
the whole to near ten thousand men, he marched directly 
to the fort, made his approaches, and began to batter it 
with a numerous train of artilley. On the very day he in- 
vested the place, he sent a letter to Colonel Monro, the 
governor, telling him, he thought himself obliged, in hu- 
manity, to desire he would surrender the fort, and not 
provoke the great number of savages in the French aimy 
by a vain resistance. “A detachment of your garrison 
has lately,” says he, “ experienced their cruelty ; I have it 
yet in my power to restrain them, and oblige them to ob- 
serve a capitulation, as none of them hitherto are killed. 
Your persisting in the defence of your fort can only retaid 
its fate a few days, and must of necessity expose an unfoitu- 
nate garrison, who can possibly receive no relief, considering 
the precautions taken to prevent it. I demand a decisive 
answer, for which purpose I have sent the Sieur Fontbrune, 
one of my aides-du-camp. You may credit what he will 
inform you of, from Montcalm.” General Webb beheld his 
preparations with an indifference and security bordering 
on infatuation. It is credibly reported, that he had private 
intelligence of all the French general’s designs and motions : 
yet either despising his strength, or discrediting the infor- 
mation, he neglected collecting the militia in time, which, 
in conjunction with his own forces, would probably have 
obliged Montcalm to relinquish the attempt, or, at least, 
have rendered his success very doubtful and hazardous. 
The enemy meeting with no disturbance from the quarter 
they most dreaded, prosecuted the siege with vigour, and 
were warmly received by the garrison, who fired with great 
spirit till they had burst almost all their cannon, and ex- 
pended their ammunition. Neither Montcalm’s promises 
nor threats could prevail upon them to surrender while they 
were in a condition to defend themselves, or could reasonably 
expect assistance from General Webb. They even persisted 
to hold out after prudence dictated they ought to surrender. 
Colonel Monro was sensible of the importance of his charge, 
and_ imagined that General Webb, though slow in his 
motions, would surely make some vigorous efforts either 
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to raise the siege, or force a supply of ammunition, pro- 
vision, and other necessaries, into the garrison. At length 
necessity obliged him, after sustaining a siege from the 
third to the ninth day of August, to hang out a flag of truce, 
which was immediately answered by the French commander. 
Hostages were exchanged, and articles of capitulation signed 
by both parties. It was stipulated, that the garrison of 
Fort William-Henry, and the troops in the intrenched camp, 
should march out with their arms, the baggage of the 
officers and soldiers, and all the usual necessaries of war, 
escorted by a detachment of French troops, and interpreters 
attached to the savages: that the gate of the fort should 
be delivered to the troops of the most Christian king, im- 
mediately after signing the capitulation, and the intrenched 
camp, on the departure of the British forces : that the 
artillery, warlike stores, provision, and in geneial every 
thing, except the effects of the soldiers and officers, should, 
upon honour, be delivered to the French troops ; for which 
purpose it was agreed there should be delivered, with the 
capitulation, an exact inventory of the stores, and other par- 
ticulars specified: that the garrison of the fort, and the 
troops in the intrenchment and dependencies, should not 
serve for the space of eighteen months from the date of the 
capitulation against his most Christian majesty, or his allies : 
that with the capitulation there should be delivered an exact 
state of the troops, specifying the names of the officeis, 
engineers, artillery-men, commissaries, and all employed : 
that the officers and soldiers, Canadians, women, and savages, 
made prisoners by land since the commencement of the war 
in North America, should be delivered in the space of three 
months at Carillon ; in return for whom an equal number 
of the garrison of Fort William-Henry should be incapaci- 
tated to serve agreeably to the return given by the English 
officer, and the receipt of the French commanding officers, 
of the prisoners so delivered : that an officer should remain 
as an hostage, till the safe return of the escort sent with the 
troops of his Britannic majesty : that the sick and wounded, 
not in a condition to bo tiansported to Fort Edward, should 
remain under the protection of the Marquis de Montcalm ; 
who engaged to use them with tenderness and humanity, 
and to return them as soon as recovered : that provision for 
two days should be issued out for the British troops : that 
in testimony of his esteem and respect for Colonel Monro 
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and Ids garrison, on account of their gallant defence, the 
Marquis de Montcalm should return one cannon, a six- 
pounder. — Whether the Marquis de Montcalm was really 
assiduous to have these articles punctually executed, we 
cannot pretend to determine ; but certain it is, they were 
perfidiously broken in almost every instance. The savages 
in the French interest either paid no regard to the capitu- 
lation, or were permitted, from views of policy, to act the 
most treacherous, inhuman, and insidious part. They fell 
upon the British troops as they marched out, despoiled them 
of their few remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the 
English service out of their ranks, and assassinated them 
with circumstances of unheard-of barbarity. Some British 
soldiers, with their wives and children, are said to have been 
savagely murdered by those brutal Indians, whose ferocity 
the French commander could not effectually restrain. The 
greater part of the English garrison, however, arrived at 
Fort Edward, under the protection of the French escort. 
The enemy demolished the fort, carried off the effects, pro- 
vision, artillery, and every thing else left by the garrison, 
together with the vessels preserved in the lake, and de- 
parted, without pursuing their success by any other attempt. 
Thus ended the third campaign in America, where, with an 
evident superiority over the enemy, an army of twenty 
thousand regular troops, a great number of provincial foices, 
and a prodigious naval power, not less than twenty ships 
of the line, we abandoned our allies, exposed our people, 
suffered them to be cruelly massacred in sight of our troops, 
and relinquished a large and valuable tract of country, to 
the eternal reproach and disgrace of the British name. 

As to the naval transactions in this country, though less 
Naval infamous, they were not less unfortunate. Immo- 
tiansiotions diately on Lord Loudoun’s departure from Halifax, 
m Ameuoa. Holbourn, now freed from the care of the 

transports, set sail for Louisbourg, with fifteen ships of the 
line, one ship of fifty guns, three small frigates, and a 
fire-ship. What the object of this cruise might have been 
can only be conjectured. Some imagine curiosity was the 
admiral’s sole motive, and the desire of informing himself 
with certainty of the enemy’s strength ; while others per- 
suade themselves that he was in hopes of drawing M. do la 
Mothe to an engagement, notwithstanding his superiority in 
number of ships and weight of metal. Be this as it may, 
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the British squadron appeared off Louisbourg on the twen- 
tieth day of August, and approaching within two miles of tho 
batteries, saw the French admiral make the signal to unmoor. 
Mr. . Holbourn was greatly inferior in strength, and it is 
obvious, that his design was not to fight the enemy, as he 
immediately made the best of his way to Halifax. About 
the middle of September, being reinforced with four ships of 
the line, he again proceeded to Louisbourg, probably with 
intention, if possible, to draw the enemy to an engagement ; 
but he found De la Mothe too prudent to hazard an unneces- 
sary battle, the loss of which would have greatly exposed all 
the French colonies. Here the English squadron continued 
cruising until the twenty-fifth, when they were overtaken by 
a terrible storm from the southward. When the hurricane 
began, the fleet were about forty leagues distant flora Louis- 
boutg; but were driven in twelve hours within two miles of 
the rocks and breakers on that coast, when the wind providen- 
tially shifted. The ship Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, 
and half her crew drowned. Eleven ships were dismasted, 
others threw their guns overboard, and all returned in a 
very shattered condition to England, at a very unfavourable 
season of the year. In this manner ended the expedition to 
Louisbourg, more unfortunate to the nation than the pre- 
ceding designs upon Rochefort ; less disgraceful to the 
commanders, but equally the occasion of ridicule and triumph 
to our enemies. Indeed, the unhappy consequences of the 
political disputes at home, the instability of the administra- 
tration, and the frequent revolutions in our councils, weie 
strongly manifested by that languor infused into all our 
military operations, and general unsteadiness in our pursuits. 
Faction in the mother-country produced divisions and mis- 
conduct in the colonies. No ambition to signalize themselves 
appeared among the officers, from the uncertainty whether 
their services were to be rewarded or condemned. Their 
attachment to particular persons weakened the love they 
ought to have entertained for their country in general, and 
destroyed that spirit of enterprise, that firmness and resolu- 
tion, which constitutes the commander, and without which the 
best capacity, joined to the most uncorruptible integrity, can 
effect nothing. 

The French king not only exerted himself against the 
English in America, but even extended his operations to their 
settlements in Africa, which he sent one of his na\al com- 
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manders, with a small squadron, to reduce. This gentleman, 
Attempt of whose name was Kersin, had scoured the coast of 
smonCa'e Gruinea, and made prize of several English trading 
coLT cJ!tiej ships : but his chief aim was to reduce the castle at 
m Afnca. Cape-coast, of which, had he gained possession, 
the other subordinate forts would have submitted without 
opposition. When Mr. Bell, the governor of this castle, 
received intelligence that M. de Kersin was a few leagues 
to windward, and certainly intended to attack Cape-coast, his 
whole garrison did not exceed thirty white men, exclusive 
of a few mulatto soldiers : his stock of ammunition was 
reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder ; and his fortifications 
were so crazy and inconsiderable, that, in the opinion of the 
best engineers, they could not have sustained for twenty mi- 
nutes the fire of one great ship, had it been properly directed 
and maintained. In these circumstances, few people would 
have dreamed of making any preparation for defence ; but 
Mr. Bell entertained other sentiments, and acquitted himself 
with equal courage and discretion. He forthwith procured a 
supply of gunpowder, and a reinforcement of about fifty 
men from certain trading vessels that happened to be upon 
that part of the coast. He mounted some spare cannon 
upon an occasional battery, and assembling a body of twelve 
hundred negroes, well armed, under the command of their 
chief, on whose attachment he could depend, he ordered them 
to take post at the place where he apprehended the enemy 
would attempt a landing. These precautions were hardly 
taken, when the French squadron, consisting of two ships of 
the line and a large frigate, appeared, and in a little time 
their attack began ; but they met with such a warm recep- 
tion, that in less than two hours they desisted, leaving the 
castle very little damaged, and immediately made sail for 
the West Indies, very much to the disappointment and morti- 
fication of the Dutch officers belonging to the fort of Elmina , 
in the same neighbourhood ; who made no scruple of express- 
ing their wishes publicly in favour of the French commodore, 
and at a distance viewed the engagement with the most par- 
tial eagerness and impatience. M. de Kersin was generally 
blamed for his want of conduct and resolution in this attempt : 
but he is said to have been deceived in his opinion of the 
real state of Capo-coast castle, by the vigorous and resolute 
exertions of the governor, and was apprehensive of losing 
a mast in the engagement ; a loss which ho could not have 
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repaired on the whole coast of Africa. Had the fort of 
Cape-coast been reduced on this occasion, in all probability 
every petty republic of the negroes, settled under the protec- 
tion of the forts on the Gold-coast, would have revolted from 
the British interest ; for while the French squadron, in their 
progress along shore, hovered in the offing at Annamaboe, 
an English settlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, 
J ohn Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magistrate and general 
of the blacks on that part of the coast, whose adopted son 
had a few years before been caressed, and even treated as a 
prince in England, taking it for granted that this enterprise 
of the French would be attended with success, actually sent 
some of his dependants with a present of refreshments for 
their commodore ; the delivery of which, however, was pre- 
vented by Mr. Brew, the English chief of the fort, who 
shattered in pieces the canoe before it could be launched, 
and threatened with his cannon to level the black town with 
the dust. The caboceiro, though thus anticipated in his de- 
sign, resolved to be among the first who should compliment 
M. de Kersin on his victory at Cape-coast ; and, with this 
view, prepared an embassy or deputation to go there by land ; 
but understanding that the French had failed in their attempt, 
he shifted his design, without the least hesitation, and 
despatched the same embassy to Mr. Bell, whom he con- 
gratulated on his victory, assuring him he had kept his 
men ready armed to march at the first summons to his 
assistance. 


In the East Indies the scene was changed greatly to the 
honour and advantage of Great Britain. There the suteof^ 
commanders acted with that harmony, spirit, and theiL’t 
unanimity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit 
of their king and the interest of their country. "We moraed. 
left Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive advancing 
to Calcutta, to revenge the cruel tragedy acted and a new ’ 
upon their countrymen the preceding year. On the ciudldw"* 
twenty-eighth of December, the fleet proceeded up 
the river; next day Colonel Olive landed, and, with the 
assistance of the squadron, in twenty-four hours made him- 
self master of Busbudgia, a place of great strength, though 
very ill defended. On the first of January, the admiral, 
with two ships, appeared before the town of Calcutta, and 
was received by a brisk fire from the batteries. This salute 
was returned so warmly, that the enemy’s guns were soon 
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silenced, and in less tlian two hours the place and fort were 
abandoned. Colonel Clive, on the other side, had invested 
the town, and made his attack with that vigonr and intre- 
pidity peculiar to himself, which greatly contributed to the 
sudden reduction of the settlement. As soon as the fort was 
surrendered, the brave and active Captain Coote, with his 
majesty’s troops, took possession, and found ninety-one pieces 
of cannon, four mortars, abundance of ammunition, stores, 
and provisions, with every requisite for sustaining an obsti- 
nate siege. Thus the English were re-established in the two 
strongest fortresses in the Granges, with the inconsiderable 
loss of nine seamen killed, and three soldieis. A few days 
after, Hughley, a city of great trade, situated higher up the 
river, was reduced with as little difficulty, but infinitely 
greater prejudice to the nabob, as here the storehouses of 
salt, and vast granaries for the support of his army, weio 
burnt and destroyed. Incensed at the almost instantaneous 
loss of all his conquests, and demolition of the city of Hugh- 
ley, the viceroy of Bengal discouraged all advances to an 
accommodation, which was proposed by the admiral and 
chiefs of the company, and assembled an army of twenty 
thousand horse, and fifteen thousand foot, fully resolved to 
expel the English out of his dominions, and take ample 
vengeance for the disgraces he had lately sustained. lie 
was seen marching by the English camp in his way to Cal- 
cutta on the second of February, where he encamped about 
a mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately made 
application to the admiral for a reinforcement, and six hun- 
dred men, under the command of Captain Warwick, weio 
accordingly drafted from the different ships, and sent to 
assist his little army. Clive drew out his forces, advanced 
in three columns towards the enemy, and began the attack 
so vigorously, that the viceroy reheated, after a feeble 
resistance, with the loss of a thousand men killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners, five hundied horses, a great number of 
draft bullocks, and four elephants. Though this advantage 
was less decisive than could be wished, yet it sufficiently 
intimidated the nabob into concessions much to the honour 
and advantage of the company. Admiral Watson gave him 
to understand in a letter, that this was no more than a 
specimen of what the British arms, when provoked, could 
perform. The suba desired the negotiation might be re- 
newed, and in a few days the treaty was concluded. He 
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promised not to. disturb the English in any of those privi- 
leges or possessions specified in the firman granted by the 
mogul : that all merchandise belonging to the company 
should pass and repass, in every part of the province of 
Bengal, fiee of duty : that all the English factories seized 
the preceding year, or since, should be restoied, with the 
money, goods, and effects appertaining : that all damages 
sustained by the English should be repaired, and their losses 
repaid: that the English should have liberty to foitify Cal- 
cutta in whatever manner they thought proper without 
interruption : that they should have the liberty of coining 
all the gold and bullion they imported, which should pass 
current in the province: that he would remain in strict 
friendship and alliance with the English, use his utmost 
endeavours to heal up the late divisions, and restoie the 
former good understanding between them. All which 
several articles were solemnly signed and sealed with the 
nabob’s own hand. 


Such were the terms obtained for the company, by the 
spirit and gallant conduct of the two English com- Eeduct , on 
manders. They had, however, too much discern- of chandei- 
ment to rely on the promises of a barbarian, who nagore ' 
had so perfidiously broke former engagements; but they 
prudently dissembled their sentiments, until they had tho- 
roughly reinstated the affairs of the company, and reduced 
the French power in this province. In order to adjust the 
points that required discussion, the select committee for the 
company’s affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had been re- 
leased from his former imprisonment, as their commissary at 
the court of the suba, to whom he was personally known, as 
well as to his ministers, among whom he had acquired a 
considerable influence. Nothing less could have balanced 
the interest which the French, by their art of intriguing, 
had raised among the favourites of the viceroy. While Mr. 
Watts was employed at Muxadavad, in counterworking those 
intrigues, and keeping the suba steady to his engagements, 
the admiral and Mr, Olive resolved to avail themselves of 


their armament in attacking the French settlements in 
Bengal. The chief object of their designs was the reduction 
of Chandernagore, situated higher up the river than Cal- 
cutta, of considerable strength, and the chief in importance 
of any possessed by that nation in the bay. Colonel Olive, 
being reinforced by three hundred men from Bombay, began 
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bis march to Chandernagore, at tbe bead of seven hundred 
Europeans and one thousand sis hundred Indians, where, on 
his first arrival, he took possession of all the out-posts, 
except one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of cannon, 
which he left to he silenced by the admiral. On the 18 th of 
March, the admirals, Watson and Pococke, arrived within 
two miles of the French settlement, with the Kent, Tiger, 
and Salisbury men of war, and found their passage obstructed 
by booms laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in 
the channel. These difficulties being removed, they ad- 
vanced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew up in a line 
before the fort, which they battered with great fury for 
three hours ; while Colonel Clive was making his approaches 
on the land side, and playing vigorously from the batteries 
he had raised. Their united efforts soon obliged the enemy 
to submission. A flag of truce was waved over the walls, 
and the place surrendered by capitulation. The keys weie 
delivered to Captain Latham, of the Tiger ; and in the after- 
noon Colonel Clive, with the king’s troops, took possession. 
Thus the reduction of a strong fortress, garrisoned by five 
hundred Europeans, and one thousand two hundred Indians, 
defended by one hundred and twenty-three pieces of cannon 
and three mortars, well provided with all kinds of stoies and 
necessaries, and of very great importance to the enemy’s 
commerce in India, was accomplished with a loss not exceed- 
ing forty men on the side of the conquerors. By the treaty 
of capitulation, the director, counsellors, and inferior servants 
of the settlement, were allowed to depart with their wearing 
apparel: the Jesuits were permitted to take away their 
church ornaments, and the natives to remain in the full 
exertion of their liberties ; but the garrison wei e to continue 
prisoners of war. The goods and money found in the place 
were considerable ; but the principal advantage arose from, 
the ruin of the head-settlement of the enemy on the Ganges, 
which could not but interfere with the English commerce in 
these parts. 

Success had hitherto attended all the operations of the 
cuvede British commanders, because they were concerted 
feats the with foresight and unanimity ; and executed with 
pw* that v % our an ^ sph-it which deservedly raised 
who?/’ them high in the esteem of their country. They 
d^dtnd reduced the nabob to reasonable terms of accommo- 
putto death, dation before they alarmed the French ; and now 
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the power of the latter was destroyed, they entered upon 
measures to oblige the treacherous viceroy to a strict per- 
formance of the treaty he had so lately signed. However 
specious his promises were, they found him extremely dila- 
tory in the execution of several articles of the treaty, which, 
in effect, was the same to the English commerce ah if none 
had been concluded. The company’s goods were loaded 
with high duties, and several other infractions of the peace 
committed, upon such frivolous pretences, as evidently de- 
monstrated that he sought to come to an open rupture as 
soon as his projects were ripe for execution. In a word, he 
discovered all along a manifest partiality to the Fiench, 
whose emissaries cajoled him with promises that he should 
he joined by such a body of their European troops, under 
M. de Bussy, as would enable him to crush the power of the 
English, whom they had taught him to fear and to hate. 
As recommencing hostilities against so powerful a prince 
was in itself dangerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the 
affair was laid before the council of Calcutta, and canvassed 
with all the circumspection and caution that a measure 
required, on which depended the fate of the whole trade of 
Bengal. Mr. Watts, from time to time, sent them intelli- 
gence of every transaction in the suba’s cabinet; and 
although that prince publicly declared he would cause him 
to be impaled as soon as the English troops should be put in 
motion within the kingdom of Bengal, he bravely sacrificed 
his own safety to the interest of the company, and exhorted 
them to proceed with vigour in their military operations. 
During these deliberations a most fortunate incident occurred, 
that soon determined the council to come to an open rupture. 
The leading persons in the viceroy’s court found themselves 
oppressed by his haughtiness and insolence. The same 
spirit of discontent appeared among the principal officers of 
his army ; they were well acquainted with bis perfidy, saw 
his preparations for war, and were sensible that the peace of 
the country could never be restored, unless either the Eng- 
lish were expelled, or the nabob deposed. In consequence, 
a plan was concerted for divesting him of all his power ; and 
the conspiracy was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime 
minis ter and chief commander, a nobleman of great influence 
and authority in the province. The project was communi- 
cated by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, and so improved by the 
address of that gentleman as in a manner to ensure success. 
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A treaty was actually concluded between this Meer Jaftier 
Ali Khan and the English company ; and a plan concerted 
with this nobleman and the other malecontents for their 
defection from the viceroy. These previous measures being 
taken, Colonel Clive was ordered to take the field with his 
little army. Admiral Watson undertook the defence of 
Chandernagore ; and the garrison was detached to reinforce 
the colonel, together with fifty seamen to be employed as 
gunners, and in directing the artillery. Then Mr. Watts, 
deceiving the suba’s spies, by whom he was surrounded, 
withdrew himself from Muxadavad, and reached the English 
camp in safety. On the nineteenth of June, a detachment 
was sent to attack Cutwa fort and town, situated on that 
branch of the river forming the island of Cassimbuzar. This 
place surrendered at the first summons ; and here the colonel 
halted with the army for three days, expecting advices from 
Ali Khan. Disappointed of the hoped-for intelligence, he 
crossed the river, and marched to Plaissey, where he en- 
camped. On the twenty-third, at daybreak, the suba advanced 
to attack him, at the head of fifteen thousand horse, and near 
thirty thousand infantry, with about forty pieces of heavy 
cannon, conducted and managed by French gunners, on 
whose courage and dexterity he placed great dependence. 
They began to cannonade the English camp about six in the 
morning ; but a severe shower falling at noon, they with- 
drew their artillery. Colonel Clive seized this opportunity to 
take possession of a tank and two other posts of consequence, 
which they in vain endeavoured to retake. Then he stormed 
an angle of their camp, covered with a double breastwork, 
together with an eminence which they occupied. At the 
beginning of this attack, some of their chiefs being slain, the 
men were so dispirited that they soon gave way ; but still 
Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, who commanded the left wing, fore- 
bore declaring himself openly. After a short contest the 
enemy were put to flight, the nabob’s camp, baggage, and 
fifty pieces of cannon were taken, and a most complete 
victory obtained. The colonel, pursuing his advantage, 
marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the province, and was 
there joined by Ali Khan and the malecontents. It was be- 
fore concerted, that this nobleman should be invested with 
the dignity of nabob; accordingly, the colonel proceeded 
solemnly to depose Surajah Dowlat, and with the same cere- 
jnony to substitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publicly 
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acknowledged by the people as suba, or viceroy, of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon after, the late 
viceroy was taken, and put to death by his successor, who 
readily complied with all the conditions of his elevation 
He conferred on his allies very liberal rewards, and granted 
the company such extraordinary privileges as fully demon- 
strated how justly he merited their assistance. By this alliance, 
and the reduction of Chandernagore, the French were entirely 
excluded the commerce of Bengal and its dependencies ; the 
trade of the English company was restored, and increased 
beyond their most sanguine hopes ; a new ally was acquired, 
whose interest obliged him to remain firm to his engage- 
ments ; a vast sum was paid to the company and the sufferers 
at Calcutta, to indemnify them for their losses ; the soldiers 
and seamen were gratified with six hundred thousand pounds 
as a reward for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; 
and a variety of other advantages gained, wliich it would be 
unnecessary to enumerate. In a word, in the space of four- 
teen days a great revolution was effected, and the government 
of a vast country, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, and 
number of inhabitants, to most European kingdoms, trans- 
ferred by a handful of tioops, conducted by an officer 
untutored in the art of war, and a general rather by intu- 
ition than instruction and experience. But the public joy 
at these signal successes was considerably diminished by the 
death of Admiral Watson, and the loss of Yizagapatam, an 
English settlement on the Coromandel coast. The admiral 
fell a victim to the unwholesomeness of the climate, on the 
sixteenth of August, universally esteemed and regretted; 
and the factory and fort at Yizagapatam were surrendered 
to the French a few days after Colonel Clive had defeated 
the nabob. 

We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, where 
we see the beginning of the year marked with a Kingof 
striking instance of the dreadful effects of frantic France 
enthusiasm. France had long enjoyed a monarch, 
easy, complying, good-natured, and averse to all 
that wore the appearance of business or war. Con- 6 m * ssm ‘ 
tented with the pleasures of indolence, he sought no great- 
ness beyond what he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious 
aim through the dictates of his own disposition. Of all men 
on eaith, such a prince had the greatest reason to expect an 
exemption from plots against his person, and cabals among 
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his subjects; yet was an attempt made upon bis life by a 
man, wbo, though placed in the lowest sphere of fortune, 
had resolution to face the greatest dangers, and enthusiasm 
sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, all the tortures 
which the cruelty of man could invent, or his crimes render 
necessary. The name of this fanatic was Robert Francis 
D ami en," born in the suburb of St. Catherine, in the city of 
Ar ras, He had lived in the service of several families, 
whence he was generally dismissed on account of the impa- 
tience, the melancholy, and sullenness of his disposition. So 
humble was the station of a person, who was resolved to 
step forth from obscurity, and, by one desperate effort, draw 
upon himself the attention of all Europe. On the fifth day 
of January, as the king was stepping into his coach, to 
return to Trianon, whence he had that day come to Ver- 
sailles, Damien, mingling among his attendants, stabbed 
him with a knife on the right side, between the fourth and 
fifth ribs. His majesty, applying his hand immediately to 
his side, cried out, “ I am wounded ! Seize him ; but do not 
hurt him.” Happily, the wound was not dangerous ; as the 
knife, taking an oblique direction, missed the vital parts. 
As for the assassin, he made no attempt to escape; but 
suffering himself quietly to be seized, was conveyed to the 
guard-room, where, being interrogated if ho committed 
the horrid action, he boldly answered in the affiimative. A 
process against him was instantly commenced at Versailles : 
many persons, supposed accessories to the design upon the 
king’s life, were sent to the Bastile ; the assassin himself 
was put to the torture, and the most excruciating torments 
were applied, with intention to extort a confession of the 
reasons that could induce him to so execrable an attempt 
upon his sovereign. Incisions were made into the muscular 
parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, into which boiling oil 
was poured. Every refinement on cruelty that human 
invention could suggest was practised without effect; no- 
thing could overcome his obstinacy; and his silence was 
construed into a presumption that he must have had accom- 
plices in the plot. To render his punishment more public 
and conspicuous, he was removed to Paris, there to undergo 
a repetition of all his former tortures, with such additional 
circumstances as the most fertile and cruel dispositions could 
devise for increasing his misery and torment. Being con- 
ducted to the Conciergerie, an iron bed, which likewise 
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served for a chair, was prepared for him, and to this he was 
fastened with chains. The torture was again applied, and a 
physician ordered to attend to see what degree of pain he 
could support. Nothing, however, material was extoited ; 
for what he one moment confessed, he recanted the next. 

It is not within our province (and we consider it as a 
felicity) to relate all the circumstances of this cruel and 
tragical event. Sufficient it is, that, after stiffering the most 
exquisite toiments that human nature could invent, or 
man support, his judges thought proper to terminate his 
misery by a death shocking to imagination, and shameful to 
humanity. On the twenty-eighth day of Maich he was 
conducted, amidst a vast concourse of the populace, to the 
Greve, the common place of execution, stripped naked, and 
fastened to the scaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands 
was then burnt in liquid flaming sulphur ; his thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn with red-hot pincers ; boiling oil, 
melted lead, resin, and sulphur, were poured into the wounds ; 
tight ligatures tied round his limbs to prepai-e him for dis- 
memberment ; young and vigoious hoises applied to the 
draft, and the unhappy criminal pulled, with all their force, 
to the utmost extension of his sinews, for the space of an 
hour; during all which time he preserved his senses and 
constancy. At length the physician and suigeon attending 
declared it would be impossible to accomplish the dismember- 
ment unless the tendons were separated ; upon which orders 
were given to the executioner to cut the sinews at the joints 
of the arms and legs. The horses diew afresh : a thigh 
and an arm were separated, and after several pulls, the 
unfortunate wretch expired under the extremity of pain. 
His body and limbs were reduced to ashes under the scaf- 
fold; his father, wife, daughter, and family, banished the 
kingdom for e\ er ; the name of Damien effaced and obli- 
terated, and the innocent involved in the punishment of the 
guilty. Thus ended the procedure against Damien and 
his family, in a manner not very favourable to the 
avowed eiemency of Louis, or the acknowledged humanity 
of the Fiench nation. It appeared from undoubted evi- 
dence that the attempt on the king’s life was the result of 
insanity, and a disturbed imagination. Several instances 
of a disordered mind had before been observed in his 
conduct, and the detestation justly due to the enormity of 
his crime ought now to have been absorbed in the con- 
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sideratkm of He misfortune, the greatest that can befal 
human nature. 

Another remarkable event in France, in the beginning of 
changes m this year, was the change in the ministry of that 
the tiench nation, by the removal of M. de Machoult, keeper of 
mmistiy. seals, from the post of secretary of state for the 
marine ; and of M. d’Argenson from that of secretary at 
war. Their dismission was sudden and unexpected ; nor 
was any particular reason assigned for this very unexpected 
alteration. The French king, to show the Queen of Hun- 
gary how judiciously she had acted in forming an alliance 
with the house of Bourbon, raised two great armies; the 
first of which, composed of nearly eighty thousand men, 
the flower of the French troops, with a large train of artil- 
lery, was commanded by M. d’Etrees, a general of great 
reputation ; under whom served M. de Contades, M. Chevert, 
and the Count de St. Grermain, all officers of high character. 
This formidable army passed the Rhine early in the spring, 
and marched by "Westphalia, in order to invade the King of 
Prussia’s dominions, in quality of allies to the empress- 
queen, and guardians of the liberties of the empire. But 
their real view was to invade Hanover, a scheme which they 
knew would make a powerful diversion of the British force 
from the prosecution of the war in other parts of the world, 
where the strength of France could not be fully exerted, and 
where their most valuable interests were at stake. They 
flattered themselves, moreover, that the same blow, by which 
they hoped to prush the King of Prussia, might likewise 
force his Britannic majesty into some concessions with 
regard to America. The other army of the Fiench, com- 
manded by the Prince de Soubise, was destined to strengthen 
the imperial army of execution, consisting of twenty-five 
thousand men, besides six thousand Bavarians, and four 
thousand Wirtembergers. But before these troops, under 
Soubise, passed the Rhine, they made themselves masters of 
several places belonging to the King of Prussia upon the 
borders of the Low Countries;® whilst a detachment from 
d’Etrees’s army seized upon the town of Embden, and what- 
ever else belonged to the same monarch in East-Friesland. 

At the close of the last campaign, the King of Prussia 

* The King of Prussia had -withdrawn his garrison from Oleves, not without suspicion 
of having purposely* left this door open to the enemy, that their muption into Germany 
might hasten the resolutions of the Butish mimstiy. 
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having gained a petty advantage over the imperialists 
under the command of Mareschal Brown, and incor- state of tae 
porated into his own troops a great part of the confeileiat y 
Saxon army taken prisoners at Pirna, as was observed of the 
before, retired into winter quarters until the sea- PlU! * ia ' 
son should permit him to improve these advantages. TTia 
majesty and Mareschal Keith wintered in Saxony, having 
their cantonments between Pima and the frontier along the 
Elbe : and Mareschal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, took 
up his quarters in the country of G-latz. In the mean time, 
the empress-queen, finding the force which she had sent out 
against the King of Prussia was not sufficient to prevent his 
designs, made the necessary requisitions to her allies for the 
auxiliaries they had engaged to furnish. In consequence of 
these requisitions, the czarina, true to her engagements, 
despatched above a hundred thousand of her troops, who 
began their march in the month of November, and pro- 
ceeded to the borders of Lithuania, with design particularly 
to invade Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong fleet was equipped 
in the Baltic, to aid the operations of this numerous army. 
The Austrian army, assembled in Bohemia, amounted to 
upwards of fourscore thousand men, commanded by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal Brown. The Swedes 
had not yet openly declared themselves; but it was well 
known, that though their king was allied in blood and 
inclination to his Prussian majesty, yet the jealousy which 
the senate of Sweden entertained of their sovereign, and the 
hope of recovering their ancient possessions in Pomerania, 
by means of the present troubles, together with their old 
attachment to France, newly cemented by intrigues and sub- 
sidies, would certainly induce them to join the general con- 
federacy. The Duke of Mecldenbourg took the same party, 
and agreed to join the Swedish army, when it should be 
assembled, with six thousand men. Besides all these pre- 
parations against the King of Prussia, he was, in his quality 
of Elector of Brandenbourg, put under the ban of the empire 
by the Aulic council ; declared deprived of all his rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives; his fiefs were escheated into 
the exchequer of the empire ; and all the circles accordingly 
ordered to furnish their respective contingencies for putting 
this sentence in execution. 

In this dangerous situation, thus menaced on all sides, and 
seemingly on tho very brink of inevitable destruction, the 
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Prussian monarch owed his preservation to his own cour- 
Piecautions age and activity. The Russians, knowing that the 
Piu^n his country they were to pass through on their way 
nnjtsty. to Lithuania would not he able to subsist their 
prodigious numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves 
with provisions for their march, depending upon the re- 
sources they expected to find in Lithuania after their arrival 
in that country. These provisions were exhausted by the 
time they reached the holders of that province, where they 
found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly destitute of 
subsistence, either to return back or to proceed forward. 
The King of Prussia had, with great piudence and foresight, 
secured plenty to himself, and distress and famine to his 
enemies, by buying up all the corn and forage of the 
country which these last were entering. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, his Prussian majesty, to guard as much 
as could be against every possible event, sent a great num- 
ber of gunners and matrosses from Pomerania to Memel, 
with three legiments of his tioops, to reinforce the garrison 
of that place. He visited all the posts which his troops 
possessed in Silesia, and gave the necessary orders for their 
security. He reparred to Niess, where he settled with 
Mareschal Schwerin the geneial plan of the operations of 
the approaching campaign. There it was agreed that the 
mareschal’s army in Silesia, which consisted of fifty thou- 
sand men, should have in constant view the motions of the 
royal army, by which its own weie to be regulated, that 
they might both act in concert, as circumstances should 
require. At the same time, other armies were assembled by 
the King of Prussia in Lusatia and Yoigtland ; twenty thou- 
sand men were collected at Zwickaw, on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, towards Egra, under the command of Prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau ; and sixty thousand chosen troops 
began their march towards Great-Zeidlitz, where their head- 
quarters were settled. In the mean while, the Austrian 
troops began to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where foome 
of their detachments appeared, to watch the motions of the 
Prussians, who still continued to pursue their operations with 
great activity and resolution. All possible care was taken 
by the Prussians at Dresden to secure a retreat, in case of a 
defeat. As only one regiment of Prussians could be spared 
to remain there in garrison, the burghers were disarmed, 
their arms deposited in the arsenal, and a detachment was 
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posted at Konigstein, to oblige that fortress to observe a 
strict neutrality. All correspondence with tbe enemy was 
strictly prohibited ; and it having been discovered that the 
Countess of Ogilyie, one of the queen’s maids of honour, had 
disobeyed his majesty’s commands, she was arrested ; but, on 
the queen’s intercession, afterwards released. The Countess 
of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, was also arrested 
by his Prussian majesty’s order ; and, on her m akin g light of 
her confinement, and resolving to see company, she was 
ordered to quit the court, and retire from Saxony. M. Hen- 
win, the French minister, was told that his presence was 
unnecessary at Dresden ; and on his replying that his master 
had commanded him to stay, he was again desired to depart ; 
on which he thought proper to obey. The Count de Wacker- 
bath, minister of the cabinet, and grand master of the 
household of the Prince Royal of Poland, was arrested, and 
conducted to Custrin, by the express command of his majesty. 
The King of Prussia, having thrown two bridges over the 
Elbe early in the spring, ordered the several districts of 
the electorate of Saxony to supply him with a great number 
of waggons, each drawn by four horses. The circles of 
Misnia and Leipsic were enjoined to furnish four hundred 
each, and the other circles in proportion. 

While the King of Prussia was taking these measures in 
Saxony, two skirmishes happened on the frontiers of skmmshcs 
Bohemia, between his troops and the Austrians. On ^ t "l eea 
the twentieth of February, a body of six thousand sums and 
Austrians surrounded the little town of Hirschfeld, Austmnb- 
in Upper Lusatia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian foot. 
The first attack was made at four in the morning, on two 
redoubts without the gates, each of which was defended by 
two field-pieces ; and though the Austrians were several 
times repulsed, they at last made themselves masters of one 
of the redoubts, and carried off the two pieces of cannon. In 
their retreat they were pursued by the Prussians, who fell 
upon their rear, killed some, and took many prisoners : this 
affair cost the Austrians at least five hundred men. About 
a fortnight after, the Prince of Bevern marched out of Zittau, 
with a body of near nine thousand men, in order to destroy 
the rem aining strongholds possessed by the Austrians on the 
frontiers. In this expedition he took the Austrian magazine 
at Friedland in Bohemia, consisting of nine thousand sacks 
of meal, and great store of ammunition ; and, after making 
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himself master of Beichenberg, be returned to Zittau. The 
van of bis troops, consisting of a hundred and fifty hussars of 
the regiment of Putkammer, met with a body of six hundred 
Croats, sustained by two hundred Austrian dragoons of 
Bathiania, at their entering Bohemia ; and immediately fell 
upon them sword in hand, killed about fifty, took thirty 
horses, and made ten dragoons prisoners. The Prussians, it 
is said, did not lose a single man on this occasion ; and two 
soldiers only were slightly wounded, the Austrians having 
made but a slight resistance. 

Whatever the conduct of the court of Yienna might have 
Neutrality been the allies of Great Britain, still, however, 
ottheem- proper regard was shown to the subjects of this 
behaviour crown ; for- an edict was published at Florence on 
of the the thirteenth of February, wherein his imperial 

Dutch. majesty, as Grand Duke of Tuscany, declaied his 
intention of observing the most scrupulous neutrality in the 
then situation of affairs. All the ports in that duchy wcie 
accordingly enjoined to pay a strict regard to this declaration, 
in all cases relating to the French or English ships in the 
Mediterranean. The good effects of this injunction soon 
appeared ; for two prizes taken by the English having put 
into Porto Ferraro, the captains of two French privateers 
addressed themselves to the governor, alleging, that they 
were captures of a pirate, and requesting that they might be 
obliged to put to sea : but the governor prudently replied, 
that, as they came in under English colouis, he would pro- 
tect them ; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to commit 
any violence. They, however, little regaiding the governors 
orders, prepared for sailing, and sent their boats to cut out 
one of the prizes. The captain, firing at their boats, killed one 
of their men, which alarming the sentinels, notice was sent 
to the governor ; and he, in consequence, ordered the two 
privateers immediately to depart. The conduct of the Dutch 
was rather cautious than spirited. Whilst his Prussian ma- 
jesty was employed on the side of Bohemia and Saxony, the 
French auxiliaries began their march to harass his defence- 
less territories in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries. 
A free passage was demanded of the States-General through 
Namur and Maestricht, for the provisions, ammunition, and 
artillery belonging to this new army ; and though the Eng- 
lish ambassador remonstiated against their compliance, and 
represented it as a breach of the neutrality their high mighti- 
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nesses declared they would observe, yet, after some hesitation, 
the demand was granted ; and their inability to prevent the 
passage of the French troops, should it be attempted by force, 
pleaded in excuse of their conduct. 

Scarcely had the French army, commanded by the Prince 
de Soubise, set foot in the territories of Juliers and The r. eneh 
Cologn, when they found themselves in posses- 
sion of the duchy of Cleves and the country of s^eiTi ° 
Marck, where all things were left open to them, the ^Low 
Prussians who evacuated their posts, taking their a>untno 
route along the river Lippe, in order to join some "g of 
regiments from Magdebourg, who were sent to faci- Pmsuaf 
litate their retreat. The distressed inhabitants, thus exposed 
to the calamities of war from an unprovoked enemy, were 
instantly ordered to furnish contributions, forage, and provi- 
sions for the use of their invaders ; and, what was still more 
terrifying to them, the partisan Fischer, whose cruelties, the 
last war, they still remembered with horror, was again let 
loose upon them by the inhumanity of the empress-queen. 
Wesel was immediately occupied by the French ; Emmerick 
and Maseyk soon shared the same fate ; and the city of 
Gueldies was besieged, the Prussians seeming resolved to 
defend this last place : to which end they opened the sluices, 
and laid the country under water. Those who retreated, 
filing off to the north-west of Paderborn, entered the country 
of Ritberg, the property of Count Caunitz Ritberg, great 
chancellor to the empress-queen. After taking his castle, in 
which they found thiity pieces of cannon, they raised contri- 
butions in the district, to the amount of forty thousand 
crowns. As the Prussians retired, the French took posses- 
sion of the country they quitted in the name of the empress- 
queen, whose commissary attended them for that purpose. 
The general rendezvous of these troops, under Prince Sou- 
bise, was appointed at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologn, 
where a large body of French was assembled by the first of 
April. The Austrians, in their turn, were _ not idle. Mares- 
chal Brown visited the fortifications of Brinn and Konings- 
gratz; reviewed the army of the late Prince Picolomini, now 
under the command of General Serbelloni ; and put his own 
army in march for Kostlitz on the Elbe, where he proposed 
to establish liis head-quarters. 

During the recess of the aiinies, while the rigours of winter 
forced them to suspend their hostile operations, and the 
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greatest preparations were making to open the campaign 
De<ki ation with, all possible vigour, Count Bestucheff, Great 
otthe Chancellor of Russia, wiote a ciicular letter to the 
agunst the primate, senators, and ministers of the republic of 
Roland, setting forth, “ that the Empress of Russia 
Factions m was extremely affected with the King of Poland’s 
Poland. distress, which she thought could not but excite 
the compassion of all other powers, but more especially of 
his allies : that the fatal consequences which might result 
from the rash step taken by the King of Prussia, not only 
with respect to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but 
of each power in particular, and more especially of the 
neighbouring countries, were so evident, that the interest 
and safety of the several piinces rendered it absolutely 
necessary they should make it a common cause; not only 
to obtain proper satisfaction for those courts whose domi- 
nions had been so unjustly attacked, but likewise to pre- 
scribe such bounds to the King of Prussia, as might secure 
them from any future apprehensions from so enterprising 
and restless a neighbour ; that with this view, the empress 
was determined to assist the King of Poland with a con- 
siderable body of troops, which were actually upon their 
march, b under the command of General Apraxin ; and that, 
as there would be an absolute necessity for their march- 
ing through part of the territories of Poland, her imperial 
majesty hoped the republic would not fail to facilitate their 
march as much as possible. She further recommended to 
the republic, to take some salutary measures for frustrating 
the designs of the King of Prussia, and restoring harmony 
among themselves as the most conducive measure to tlie^o 
good purposes. In this, however, the Poles weie so far from 
following her advice, that, though sure of being sacrificed in 
this contest, which side soever prevailed, they divided info 
parties with no less zeal, than if they had as much to hope 
from the prevalence of one side, as to fear from that of the 
other. Some of the Palatines were for denying a passage to 
the. Russians, and others were for affording them the utmost 
assistance in their power. With this cause of contention, 
others of a more private nature fatally concurred, by means 
of a misunderstanding beween the Piince Czariorinslri and 
Count Mmsnec. Almost every inhabitant of Warsaw was 

b This letter was written m December, and the Riibaians, as we obscivtd bdoxt, b* can 
their max eh m November 
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involved in the quarrel ; and the violence of these factions 
was so great, that scarce a night passed without bloodshed ; 
many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in the streetb 
eveiy morning. 

In the mean time, Great Britain, unsettled in her ministry 
and councils at home, unsuccessful in her attempts Fim# i e . s 
abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained on 
just and honouiable terms, more eligible than a Lnti^h to 
continental war, proposed several expedients to the le, ‘ 0,e tlie 
empress-queen for restoring the tranquillity of Ger- ofTu- lty 
many; but her answer was, “That, whenever she mam - 
peiceived that the expedients proposed would indemnify her 
for the extraordinary expenses she had incurred in her own 
defence, repair the heavy losses sustained by her ally the 
King of Poland, and afford a proper becuiity for their futuie 
safety, she would be ready to give the same pi oofs she had 
always given of her desire to restore peace ; but it could not 
he expected she should listen to expedients, of which the 
King of Prussia was to reap the whole advantage, after 
having begun the war, and wasted the dominions of a prince, 
who lelied for his security upon the faith of treaties, and the 
appearance of harmony between them.” Upon the receipt of 
this answer, the court of London made several proposals to 
the czarina, to interpose as mediatrix between the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin ; but they were rejected with marks of 
displeasure and resentment. When Sir Charles Hanbuiy 
Williams, the British ambassador, continued to urge his soli- 
citations very strongly, and even with some hints of menaces, 
an answer was delivered to him by order of the empress, 
purporting, “ That her imperial majesty was astonished at 
his demand, after he had already been made acquainted with 
the measures she had taken to effect a reconciliation between 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might easily conceh e, 
as matters were then situated, that the earnestness with which 
he now urged the same proposition must necessarily surprise 
her imperial majesty, as it showed hut little regard to her 
foimer declaration. The empress, therefore, commanded his 
excellency to he told, that, as her intentions contained in her 
first answer remained absolutely invariable, no ulterior pro- 
positions for a mediation would be listened to ; and that, as 
for the menaces made use of by his excellency, and particu- 
larly that the King of Prussia himself would soon attaek the 
Russian aimy, such threats served only to weaken the am- 
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bassador’s proposals ; to confirm still more, were it possible, 
the empress in her resolutions ; to justify them to the whole 
world; and to render the King of Prussia more blamable.” 

The season now drawing on in which the troops of the 
Km = of contending powers would be able to take the field, 
enteTsBo- aiK ^ the alaiming progress of the Russians being 
hemn happily stopped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim 
Bm^r/de- it has always been to keep the seat of war as far as 
fe its the possible from his own dominions, resolved to carry 

atEe'then- it into Bohemia, and there to attack the Austrians 
bei sf- on all sides. To this end he ordered his armies in 
Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, and Silesia, to enter Bohemia in 
four different and opposite places, nearly at the same time. 
The first of these he commanded in person, assisted by 
Mareschal Keith ; the second was led by Prince Maurice of 
Anhalt-Dessau, the third by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick- 
Bevern, and the fourth by Mareschal Schwerin. In conse- 
quence of this plan, Mareschal Schwerin’s army entered 
Bohemia on the eighteenth of April, in five columns at as 
many different places. The design was so well concerted, 
that the Austrians had not the least suspicion of their ap- 
proach till they were pabt the frontiers, and then they filled 
the dangerous defile of G-ulder-Oelse with pandours, to dis- 
pute that passage ; but they were no sooner discovered, than 
two battalions of Prussian grenadiers attacked them with 
their bayonets fixed, and routed them. The Prince of Anhalt 
passed the frontiers from Misnia, and penetrated into Bohe- 
mia on the twenty-first of April without any resistance. The 
Prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the same month, 
having marched at the head of a body of the army, which 
was in Lusatia, from the quarters of cantonment near Zittau, 
possessed himself immediately of the first post on the frontier 
of Bohemia, at Krouttau and Grasenstein, without the loss of 
a single man; drove away the enemy the same day from 
Kratzen, and proceeded to Machendorf, near Bexchonberg, 
The same morning Putkammer’s hussars, who formed pait 
of a corps, commanded by a colonel and major, routed some 
hundreds of the enemy’s cuirassiers, posted before Cohlin, 
under the conduct of Prince Lichtenstein, took three officer s 
and upwards of sixty horse prisoners, and so dispersed the 
rest, that they were scarcely able to rally near Kratzen. 
Night coming on, obliged the troops to remain in the open 
air till the next morning, when, at break of day, the Prus- 
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sians max died in two columns by Habendoif, towards the 
enemy’s army, amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, 
commanded by Count Konigseg, and posted near Reiehen- 
berg. As soon as the troops weie formed, they advanced 
towards the enemy’s cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 
about thirty squadrons. The two wings were sustained by 
the infantry, which was posted among felled trees and in- 
trenchments. The Prussians immediately cannonaded the 
enemy s cavalry, who received it with resolution, hating on 
their right hand a village, and on their left a wood, wheie 
they had intrenched themselves. But the Prince of Bevern 
having caused fifteen squadrons of diagoons of the second 
line to advance, and the wood on his right to be attacked at 
the same time by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahlden and 
of Moellendorf, and by the regiment of the Prince of Prussia, 
his dragoons, who, by dealing the ground and possessing 
the intrenchment, had their flanks covered, entirely routed 
the enemy’s cavalry. In the mean time Colonel Putkammer 
and Major Schenfeld, with their hussars, though flanked by 
the enemy’s artillery, gave the Austrian horse-grenadiers a 
very warm reception, whilst General Lestewitz, with the left 
wing of the Prussians, attacked the redoubts that covered 
Reichenberg. Though there were many defiles and rising 
grounds to pass, all occupied by the Austrians, yet the regi- 
ment of Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and put to flight and 
pursued the enemy, after some discharge of their artillery 
and small arms, from one eminence to another, for the distance 
of a mile, when they left off the pursuit. The action began 
at half an hour after six, and continued till eleven. About 
one thousand of the Austrians were killed and wounded; 
among the former were General Porporati and Count 
Hokenfelds, and among the latter Prince Lichtenstein and 
Count Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers and four hundred 
soldiers were taken prisoners, and they also lost three 
standards. On the side of the Prussians seven subalterns, and 
about a hxmdred men, were killed, and sixteen officers and a 
hundred and fifty men wounded. After this battle Mareschal 
Schwerin joined the Prince of Bevern, made himself master 
of tho greatest part of the circle of Buntzlau, and took a 
considerable magazine fiom the Austrians, whom he dis- 
lodged. The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, with his corps, drew 
near the King of Prussia’s aimy ; then the latter advanced 
as far as Bu din , from whence the Austrians, who had an 
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advantageous camp there, retired to West warn, half way 
between Budin and Prague ; and his Prussian majesty having 
passed the Egia, his army and that of Mareschal Schwerin 
were so situated as to be able to act jointly. 

These advantages were but a prelude to a much more 
Kmg of decisive victory, which the king himself gained a 
IpinTa few days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at 
compute a distance from any of the corps commanded by his 
om°tL generals, he made a movement as if he had intended 
Austuans to marc p towards Egra. The enemy, deceived by 
Pi ague this feint, and imagining he was going to execute 
schwenu some design, distinct from the object of his other 
killed armies, detached a body of twenty thousand men to 
obverve his motions ; then he made a sudden and masterly 
movement to the left, by which he cut off all communication 
between that detachment and the main army of the Austrians, 
which having been reinforced by the army of Moravia, by 
the remains of the corps lately defeated by the Duke of 
Bevern, and by several regiments of the gariison of Prague, 
amounted to near a hundred thousand men. They were 
strongly intrenched on the banks of the Moldaw, to the 
north of Prague, in a camp so foi tiffed by every advantage 
of nature, and every contrivance of art, as to be deemed 
almost impregnable. The left wing of the Austrians, thus 
situated, was guarded by the mountains of Ziscka, and the 
right extended as far as Herboholi : Prince Charles of Loi- 
rame and Mareschal Brown, who commanded them, seemed 
determined to maintain this advantageous post ; but the 
King of Prussia overlooked all difficulties. Having tin own 
several bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth of May, he 
passed that river on the morning of the sixth, with thirty 
thousand men, leaving the rest of the army under the com- 
mand of the Piince of Anhalt-Dessau ; and being imme- 
diately joined by the troops under Mareschal Schwerin and 
the Prince of Bevern, resolved to attack the enemy on the 
same day. In consequence of this resolution, his army filed 
off on the left by Potschernitz ; and at the same time Count 
Brown wheeled to the right, to avoid being flanked. The 
Prussians continued their march to Bichwitz, traversing 
several defiles and morasses, which for a little time sepa- 
rated the infantry from the rest of the army. The foot 
began to attack too precipitately, and weie at first repulsed, 
but they soon recovered themselves. While the King of 
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Prussia took the enemy in flank, Mareschal Schwerin ad- 
vanced to a marshy ground, vhich suddenly stopping his 
army, threatened to disconcert the whole plan of operation. 
In this emergency, he immediately dismounted, and taking 
the standard of the regiment in his hand, boldly entered the 
morass, crying out, “Let all brave Prussians follow me.” 
Inspired by the example of this great commander, now 
eighty-two years of age, all the troops pressed forward, and 
though he was unfortunately killed by the first fire, their 
ardour abated not till they had totally defeated the enemy. 
Thus fell Mareschal Schwerin, loaded with years and glory," 
an officer whose superior talents in the military art had been 
displayed in a long course of faithful service. In the mean 
time, the Prussian infantry, which had been separated in the 
march, forming themselves afresh, renewed the attack on 
the enemy’s right, and entirely broke it, while their cavalry, 
alter three charges, obliged that of the Austrians to retire 
in gieat confusion, the centre being at the same time totally 
louted. The left wing of the Prussians then marched im- 
mediately towards Michely, and being there joined by the 
horse, renewed their attack, while the enemy were retreating 
hastily towards Saszawar. Meanwhile the troops on the 
right of the Prussian army attacked the remains of the left 
wing of the Austrians, and made themselves masters of three 
batteries. But the behaviour of the infantry in the last 
attack was so successful, as to leave little room for this part 
of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Prussia, and the 
Princo of Bevern, signalized themselves on this occasion in 
storming two batteries ; Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
took the left wing of the Austrians in flank, while the king 
with his left, and a body of cavalry, secured the passage of 
the Moldaw. In short, after a very long and obstinate engage- 
ment, and many signal examples of valour on both sides, the 
Austrians were forced to abandon the field of battle, leav- 
ing behind sixty pieces of cannon, all their tents, baggage, 
military chest, and, in a word, their whole camp. The 
weight of the battle fell upon the right wing of the Aus- 
trians, the remains of which, to the amount of ten or twelve 
thousand men, fled towards Beneschau, where they after- 
wards assembled under M. Pretnaeh, general of horse. The 
infantry retired towards Prague, and threw themselves into 
that city with their commanders, Prince Oharles of Lorraine 
and Mareschal Brown ; but they were much harassed in 
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their retreat by a detachment of the Prussians under Mares- 
chal Keith. The Prussians took, on this occasion, ten 
standards, and upwards of four thousand prisoner, thirty 
of whom were officers of rank. Their loss amounted to 
about two thousand five hundred killed, and about three 
thousand wounded. Among the former were General 
d’Amstel, the Prince of Holsteinbeck, the Colonels Goltze 
and Manstein, and Lieutenant-Colonel Poke. Among the 
latter, the Generals Wenterfield, De la Mo the, Feuque, 
Hautcharmoy, Blakensee, and Plettenberg. The number 
of the killed and wounded on the side of the Austrians was 
much greater. Among these last was Mareschal -own, 
who received a wound, which, from the chagrin he su. red, 
rather than from its own nature, proved mortal. The"* day 
after the battle, Colonel Meyer was detached with a battalion 
of Prussian pandours, and four hundred hussars, to destroy 
a very considerable and valuable magazine of the Austrians 
at Pilsen, and this service he performed. He also completed 
the destruction of several others of less importance ; by the 
loss of which, however, all possibility of subsistence was cut 
off from any succours the Austrians might have expected 
from the empire. 

The Prussians, following their blow, immediately invested 
Pi, gue Prague on both sides of the river, the Icing com- 
imestad. manding on one side, and Mareschal Keith on the 
other. In four days the whole city was surrounded with 
lines and intrenchments, by which all communication from 
without was entirely cut off: Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Mareschal Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, the Prince 
of Modena, the Duke d’Arcmberg, Count Lacy, and several 
other persons of great distinction, were shut up within the 
walls, together with above twenty thousand of the Austrian 
army, who had taken refuge in Prague after their defeat. 
Every thing continued quiet on both sides, scarce a cannon- 
shot being fired by either for some time after this blockade 
was formed; and in the mean while the Prussians made 
themselves masters of Cziscaberg, an eminence which com- 
mands the town, whore the Austrians had a strong redoubt, 
continuing likewise to strengthen their works. Already 
they had made a sally, and taken some other ineffectual 
steps to recover this post ; but a more decisive stroke was 
necessary. Accordingly, a design was formed of attacking 
the Prussian army in the night with a body of twelve thou.- 
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sand men, to be sustained by all tbe grenadiers, volunteers, 
pandours, and Hungarian infantry. In ease an impression 
could be made on tbe king’s lines, it was intended to open 
a way, sword in band, through the camp of the besiegers, 
and to ease Prague of the multitude of forces locked up 
■useless within the walls, serving only to consume the pro- 
visions of the gariison, and hasten the surrender of tne 
place. Happily a deserter gave the Prince of Prussia in- 
telligence of the enemy’s design about eleven o’clock at 
night. Proper measures were immediately taken for their 
reception, and in less than a quarter of an hour the whole 
army was under arms. This design was conducted with so 
much silence, that though the Prussians were warned ot it, 
they could discover nothing before the enemy had charged 
their advanced posts. Their attack was begun on the side 
of the little town, against Mareschal Keith’s camp, and t lie 
left wing of the Prussian army encamped on the Moldaw. 
From hence it is probable the Austrians proposed not only 
to destioy the batteries that were raising, but to attack the 
bridges of communication which the Prussians threw over 

the Itoldaw, at about a quarter of a German mile above 

and below Prague, at Biamg and Podbaba. The greatest 
alarm began about two o’clock, when the enemy hoped to 
have 1 come silently and unexpectedly upon the miners, but 
they had left work about a quarter of an hour before. At 
the report of the first piece which they fired, the piquet of the 
third battalion of Prussian guards, to the number of aim 
dred men who marched out of the camp to sust 
body which covered the works was thrown into » 
fusion from the darkness of the night, which pre 

krasaK* .&} 
a gfrissz !*- » 

fixe in platoons, which they performed, mutually P | 
the signal giyen by 

with the greater precipitation, “ J tlw Praanaa 

weakness of the piquet, and as the shouting ot the rru« . u 

soldiers made them mistake it for a numerous body* 7 

S them deserted, many took ^ A^e^me 

more were driven into the riyer and drowned. At tne sa 
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time this attack began, a regiment of horse-grenadiers fell 
upon a redoubt -which the Prussians had thrown up, sup- 
ported by the Hungarian infantry ; they returned three 
times to the assault, and were as often beat back by the 
Prussians, whom they found it impossible to _ dislodge ; 
though Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick’s battalion, which 
guarded this post, suffered extremely. During this attack 
the enemy kept an incessant fire with their musketry 
upon the whole front of the Prussians, from the convent of 
St. Margaret to the river. At three in the morning the 
Prussians quitted their camp to engage the enemy. The 
battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building called the Rod- 
house, situated at the bottom of the declivity before Wollas- 
towitz. The pandours, who had taken possession of this 
house, fired upon them incessantly from all the doors and 
windows until they were dislodged ; and the Prussian bat- 
talions were obliged to sustain the fire both of cannon and 
m usk etry for above two hours, when the enemy retired to 
the city, except the pandours, who again took possession 
of the Red-house, which the Prussians, were forced to aban- 
don, because the artillery of Prague kept a continual fire 
upon it from the moment it was known to be in their hands. 
The Austrians left behind them many dead and wounded, 
besides deserters; and the Prussians, notwithstanding the 
loss of several officers and private men, made some prisoners. 
Prince Ferdinand, the King of Prussia’s youngest brother, 
had a horse killed under him, and was slightly wounded in 
the face. 

The Prussian works being completed, and heavy artillery 
Prague arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of the 
BiTyode^' ^°ldaw, began to play with great fury. Near 
fence of the three hundred bombs, besides an infinity of ignited 
beaeged. balls, were thrown into the city in the space of 
twenty-four horns. The scene was lamentable : houses, 
men, and horses, wrapped in flames, and reduced to ashes. 
The confusion within, together with the want of proper 
artillery and ammunition, obliged the Austrians to cease 
firing, and furnished his Prussian majesty with all the 
opportunity he could wish of pouring destruction upon this 
unfortunate city. . The horrors of war seemed to have extin- 
guished the principles of humanity. No regard was paid 
to the distress of the inhabitants ; the Austrians obstinately 
.maintained possession, and the Prussians practised every 
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stratagem, every barbarous refinement, that constitutes the 
military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After the confla- 
gration had lasted three days, and consumed a prodigious 
number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, burghers, 
and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of being re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish, besought the commander, in a 
body, to hearken to terms ; but he was deaf to the voice 
of pity, and instead of being moved with their supplications, 
drove out twelve thousand persons, the least useful in de- 
fending the city. These, by order of his Prussian majesty, 
weio again forced back, which soon produced so great a 
scarcity of provision within the walls, that the Austr ians 
were reduced to the necessity of eating horse-flesh, forty 
horses being daily distributed to the troops, and the same 
food sold at four pence a pound to the inhabitants. How- 
ever, as there still remained great abundance of corn, they 
were far from being brought to the last extremity. Two 
vigorous and well-conducted sallies were made, but they 
proved unsuccessful. The only advantage resulting from 
them was the perpetual alarm in which they kept the 
Prussian camp, and the vigilance required to guard against 
the attacks of a numerous, resolute, and desperate garrison. 

Whatever difficulties might have attended the conquest of 
Prague, certain it is, that the affairs of the empress- count 
queen were in the most critical and desperate situa- 
tion. Her grand army dispersed in parties, and mandotthe 
flying for subsistence in small corps; their princes amy.^His 
and commanders cooped up in Prague ; that capital charactei. 
in imminent danger of being taken ; the flourishing kingdom 
of Bohemia ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror ; a 
considerable army on the point of surrendering prisoners of 
war ; all the queen’s hereditary dominions open and exposed ; 
the whole fertile tract of country from Egra to the Moldaw 
in actual possession of the Prussians ; the distance to the 
archduchy of Austria not very considerable, and secured only 
by the Danube ; Tienna under the utmost apprehensions of a 
siege, and the imperial family ready to take refuge in Hun- 
gary ; the Prussian forces deemed invincible, and the san- 
guine friends of that monarch already sharing with him, in 
imagination, the spoils of the ancient and illustrious house 
of Austria. Such was the aspect of affairs, and such the 
difficulties to be combated, when Leopold, Count Daun, was 
appointed to the command of the Austrian forces, to stem. 

e 2 
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the torrent of disgrace, and turn the fortune of the war. 
This general, tutored by long experience under the best 
officers in Europe, and the particular favourite of the great 
Kevenhuller, was now, for the first time, raised to act in 
chief, at the head of an army, on which depended the fate of 
Austria and the empire. Born of a noble family, he relied 
solely upon his own merit, without soliciting court favour ; 
he aspired after the highest preferment, and succeeded by 
mere dint of superior worth. His progress from the station 
of a subaltern was slow and silent ; his promotion to the chief 
command was received with universal esteem and applause. 
Cautious, steady, penetrating, and sagacious, he was op- 
posed as another Fabius to the modern Hannibal, to check 
the fire and vigour of that monarch by prudent foresight and 
wary circumspection. Arriving at Bcemischbrod, within a 
few miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, he halted 
to collect the fugitive corps and broken remains of the Aus- 
trian army, and soon drew together a force so considerable, 
as to attract the notice of his Prussian majesty, who detached 
the Prince of Bevern, with twenty battalions and thirty 
squadrons, to attack him before numbers should render him 
formidable. Daun was too prudent to give battle, with dis- 
pirited troops, to an army flushed with victory. He retired 
on the first advice that the Prussians were advancing, and 
took post at Kolin, where he entrenched himself strongly, 
opened the way for the daily supply of recruits sent to his 
army, and inspired the garrison of Prague with fresh cou- 
rage, in expectation of being soon relieved. Here he kept 
close within his camp, divided the Prussian force, by obliging 
the king to employ near half his army in watching his 
designs, weakened his efforts against Prague, harassed the 
enemy by cutting off their convoys, and restored, by degrees, 
the languishing and almost desponding spirits of nib troops. 
Perfectly acquainted with the ardour and discipline of the 
Prussian forces, with the enterprising and impetuous dispo- 
sition of that monarch, and sensible that his situation would 
prove irksome and embarrassing to the enemy, he improvod 
it to the best advantage, seemed to foresee all the conse- 
quences, and directed every measure to produce them. Thus 
he retarded the enemy’s operations, and assiduously avoided 
precipitating an action until the Prussian vigour should be 
exhausted, their strength impaired by losses and desertion, 
the first fire and ardour of their genius extinguished by conti- 
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nual fatigue and incessant alarms, and until the impression 
made on Ms own men, by the late defeat, should, in some 
degree, be effaced. The event justified Daun’s conduct. His 
army grew every day more numerous, while his Prussian 
majesty began to express the utmost impatience at the length 
of the siege. When that monarch first invested Prague, it 
was on the presumption that the numerous forces within the 
walls would, by consuming all the provision, oblige it to sur- 
render in a few days ; but perceiving that the Austrians had 
still a considerable quantity of corn, that Count Daun’s army 
was daily increasing, and would soon be powerful enough 
not only to cope with the detachment under the Prince of 
Bevem, but in a condition to raise the siege, he determined 
to give the count battle with one part of his army, while he 
kept Prague blocked up with the other. The Austrians, 
amounting now to sixty thousand men, were deeply in- 
trenched, and defended by a numerous train of artillery, 
placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the most ad- 
vantageous posts. Every accessible part of the camp was 
fortified with lines and heavy pieces of battering cannon, and 
the foot of the hills secured by difficult defiles. Yet, strong 
as this situation might appear, formidable as the Austrian 
forces certainly were, his Prussian majesty undertook to 
dislodge them with a body of horse and foot not exceeding 
thirty-two thousand men. 

On the thirteenth day of June, the King of Prussia 
quitted the camp before Prague, escorted by a few Kmgof 
battalions and squadrons, with which he joined the 
Prince of Bevern at Milkowitz. Mareschal Keith, it Kolra - 
is said, strenuously opposed this measure, and advised either 
raising the siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians with 
the united forces of Prussia, or postponing the attack on the 
camp at Kolin, until his majesty should either gain possession 
of the city, or some attempts should be made to oblige Mm 
to quit Ms posts. From either measure an advantage would 
have resulted. With Ms whole army he might probably 
have defeated Count Daun, or at least have obliged him to 
retreat. Had he continued within his lines at Prague, the 
Austrian general could not have constrained him to raise 
the siege without losing his own advantageous situation, 
and giving battle upon terms nearly equal. _ But the king, 
who, elated with success, impetuous in his valour, and 
confident of the superiority of his own troops in point of 
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discipline, thought all resistance must sink under the weight 
of his victorious arm, and yield to that courage which had 
already surmounted such difficulties, disregarded the mare- 
schal’s sage counsel, and marched up to the attack undaunted, 
and even assured of success. By the eighteenth the two 
armies were in sight, and his majesty found that Count Daun 
had not only foitified his camp with all the heavy cannon 
of Olmutz, but was strongly reinfoiced with troops from 
Moravia and Austria, which had joined him after the king’s 
departure from Prague. He found the Austrians drawn up 
in three lines upon the high grounds between Genlitz and 
St. John the Baptist. Difficult as it was to approach their 
situation, the Prussian infantry marched up with firmness, 
while shot was poured like hail from the enemy’s batteries, 
and began the attack about three in the afternoon. They 
drove the Austrians with irresistible intrepidity from two 
eminences secured with heavy cannon, and two villages 
defended by several battalions ; but, in attacking the third 
eminence, were flanked by the Austrian cavalry, by grape- 
shot poured from the batteries ; and, after a violent conflict, 
and prodigious loss of men, thrown into disorder. Animated 
with the king’s piesence, they rallied, and returned with 
double ardour to the charge, but were a second time repulsed. 
Seven times successively did Prince Ferdinand renew the 
attack, performing every duty of a great general and valiant 
soldier, though always with the same fortune. The inferi- 
ority of the Prussian infantry, the disadvantages of ground, 
where the cavalry could not act, the advantageous situation 
of the enemy, their numerous artillery, their entrenchments, 
numbers, and obstinacy, joined to the skill and conduct of 
their general, all conspired to defeat the hopes of the Prus- 
sians, to surmount their valour, and oblige them to retreai. 
The king then made a last and furious effort, at the head of 
the cavalry, on the enemy’s left wing, but with as little 
success as all the former attacks. Every effort was made, 
and every attempt was productive only of greater losses and 
misfortunes. At last, after exposing his person in the most 

E erilous situations, his Prussian majesty drew off his forces 
*om the field of battle, retiring in such good order, in sight 
of the enemy, as prevented a pursuit, or the loss of his 
artillery and baggage. Almost all tho officers on either 
side distinguished themselves ; and Count Duan, whose con- 
duct emulated that of his Prussian majesty, received two 
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slight wounds, and had a horse killed under him. The losses 
of both armies were very considerable ; on that of the Prus- 
sians, the killed and wounded amounted to eight thousand ; 
less pernicious, however, to his majesty’s cause than the 
frequent desertions, and other innumerable ill consequences, 
that ensued. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Nimburgh, his ma- 
jesty, leaving the command with the Prince of He i mses 
Bovern, took horse, and, escorted by twelve the bie a e of 
fourteen hussars, set out for Prague, wheie he 
arrived next morning, without halting, after having Bohemia - 
been the whole preceding day on horseback. Imm ediately 
he gave orders for sending off all his artillery, ammunitioD, 
and baggage ; these were executed with so much expedition, 
that the tents were struck, and the army on their march, 
before the garrison were informed of the king’s defeat. 
Thus terminated the battle of Kolin and siege of Prague, in 
which the acknowledged errors of his Prussian majesty were, 
in some measure, atoned by the candour with which he 
owned his mistake, both in a letter to the earl marescbal, c 
and in conversation with several of his general officers. 
Most people, indeed, imagined the king highly blamable 
for checking the ardour of his troops to stop and lay siege to 
Prague. They thought he should have pursued his con- 
quests, overrun Austria, Moravia, and all the hereditary 
dominions, from which alone the empress-queen could draw 
speedy succours. A body of twenty or thirty thousand men 
would have blocked up Prague, while the remainder of the 
Prussian forces might have obliged the imperial family to 
retire from Vienna, and effectually prevented Count Daun 

c “The imperial gienadieis, ’ says he, “axe an admmble corps, one hundred eom- 
p mies di tench d a using giound, which my best infantry could not cany. Ferdinand, who 
commanded them, returned seven times to the charge , but to no purpose At first he 
mastered a bftttety, but could not hold it The enemy had the advantage of a numeious 
and well-served artillery I b did honour to Lichtenstein, who had the dnection Only 
the Prussian army can dispute it with him. My infantry were too fow. All my cavalry 
were pusent, and idle spectators, excepting a bold push by my household troops and 
some dragoons Fu&mand afcticked without powder, the encmj, m return, weie not 
sparing of thura They had tho advantage ot a rising ground* ot mtrenchments, and of 
a prodigious aitillciy. Several of my regiments were lepulscd by then musketry. Henry 
peifoxmtd woiulexs I tumble for my worthy brothers , they are too biave. Fortune 
turned her back on me this day I ought to have expected it , she is a lemale, and I am 
no gallant In fact, I ought to have had more infantry. Success, my dear loid, often 
occasions distinctive confidence. Twenty-four battalions were not sufficient to dislodge 
sixty thousand mon from an advantageous post Another time we will do better What 
sav you of this league, which has only the Muquis of Brandenburgh for its object 9 
The great elector would be surpused to see his grandson at war with the Russians, the 
Austrians, almost all Germany, and a hundred thousand French auxiliaries I know not 
wliethi r it would he disgrace in me to sulmit, but I am sure there will be no glory m 
vanquishing me ' 
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from assembling another army. It was universally expected 
be would have bent his march straight to the capital ; but he 
dreaded leaving the numerous army in Prague behind, and 
it was of great importance to complete the conquest of 
Bohemia. The Prince of Prussia marched all night with 
his corps to Nimburgh, where he joined the Prince of 
Bevern, and Mareschal Keith retreated next day. Count 
Brown having died before of the wounds he received on the 
sixth of May, Prince Charles of Lorraine sallied out with a 
large body of Austrians, and attacked the rear of the Prus- 
sians ; but did no further mischief than killing about two 
hundred of their men. The siege of Prague being thus 
raised, the imprisoned Austrians received their deliverer, 
Count Daun, with inexpressible joy, and their united forces 
became greatly superior to those of the King of Prussia, who 
was in a short time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take 
refuge in Saxony. The Austrians harassed him as much as 
possible in his retreat ; but their armies, though superior in 
numbers, were not in a condition, from their late sufferings, 
to make any decisive attempt upon him, as the frontiers of 
Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

Having thus described the progress of the Prussians in 
Prepay- Bohemia, we must cast our eyes on the transactions 
defence of 6 distinguished the campaign in Westphalia. 

Hanoi er. To guard against the storm which menaced Hano- 
lhe ■ JUed ver in particular, orders were transmitted thither to 
sembies recruit the troops that had been sent back from 
Duke of 6 England, to augment each company, to remount the 
Cumber- cavalry with the utmost expedition ; not to suffer 
land ' any horses to be conveyed out of the electorate ; to 
furnish the magazines in that country with all things neces- 
sary for fifty thousand men. Of these twenty-six thousand 
were to be Hanoverians ; and, in consequence of engage- 
ments entered into for that purpose, twelve thousand Hes- 
sians, six thousand Brunswickers, two thousand Saxe- 
Gothans, and a thousand Lunenburghers, to be joined by 
a considerable body of Prussians, the whole commanded by 
his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland. The King of 
England, having published a manifesto, dated at Hanover, 
specifying his motives for taking the field in Westphalia, the 
troops of the confederated states that were to compose the 
allied army, under the name of an army of observation, 
began to assemble with all possible diligence near Bielefeldt. 
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Thither the generals appointed to command the several 
divisions repaired, to settle the plan of operations with their 
commander, the Duke of Cumberland, who, having left 
London on the ninth of April, arrived on the sixteenth at 
Hanover, and from thence repaired to the army, which, 
having been joined by three Prussian regiments that retired 
from Wesel, consisted of thirty-seven battalions and thirty- 
four squadrons. Of these, six battalions and six squadrons 
were posted at Bielefeldt, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Baron de Sporcken ; six battalions, under Lieute- 
nant-General de Block, at Hervorden; six battalions and 
four squadrons under Major-General Ledebour, between 
Hervorden and Minden ; seven battalions and ten squadrons, 
under Lieutenant-General d’Oberg, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamelen ; and five battalions and four squadrons, under 
Major-General de Hauss, near Nienburgh. The head- 
quarters of his royal highness were at Bielefeldt. 

In the mean time the French on the Lower Rhine conti- 
nued filing off incessantly. The siege of Gueldres Sknm , sW 
was converted into a blockade, occasioned by with the 
the difficulties the enemy found in raising bat- I ‘ reuch 
teries ; and a party of Hanoverians having passed the 
Weser, as well to ravage the country of Paderboum as to 
reconnoitre the French, carried off several waggons loaded 
with wheat and oats, destined for the territories of the 
Elector of Cologn. On the other hand, Colonel Fischer, 
having had an engagement with a small body of Hano- 
verians, in the county of Mecklenburgh, routed them, and 
made some prisoners. After several other petty skirmishes 
between the French and the Hanoverians, the Duke of 
Cumberland altered the position of his camp, by placing it 
between Bielefeldt and Hervorden, in hopes of frustrating 
the design of the enemy; who declining to attack him on 
the side of Braewede, after having reconnoitred his situation 
several days, made a motion on their left, as if they meant 
to get between him and the Weser. This step was no 
sooner taken, than, on the thirteenth of June, in the after- 
noon, having received advice that the enemy had caused 
a large body of troops, followed by a second, to march on 
his right to Burghotte, he ordered his army to march that 
evening towards Hervorden ; and, at the same time, Major- 
General Hardenberg marched with four battalions of grena- 
diers, and a regiment of horse, to reinforce that post. Count 
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Schulenberg covered the left of the march with a battalion 
of grenadiei s, a regiment of horse, and the light troops of 
Buekeburgh. The whole army marched in two columns. 
The right, composed of horse, and followed by two batta- 
lions, to cover their passage through the enclosuies and 
defiles, passed by the right of Bielefeldt ; and the left, con- 
sisting of infantry, marched by the left of the same town. 
The van-guard of the Fiench army attacked the rear-guard 
of the allies, commanded by Major -General Einsiedel, very 
briskly, and at first put them into some confusion, but they 
immediately recovered themselves. This was in the begin- 
ning of the night. At break of day the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments returned to the charge, but were again repulsed, 
nor could they once break through Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfeldt’s Hanoverian guards, which closed the army’s march 
with a detachment of regular troops, and a new raised corps 
of hunters. 

The allies encamped at Cofeldt the fourteenth, and re- 
Duke of mained theie all the next day, when the enemy’s 
pisse^the' 1 detachments advanced to the gates of Hervorden, 
Wi&ei . and made a feint as if they would attack the town, 
Mow h«n) a ^ er having summoned it to surrender ; but they 
and t^e ’ retired without attempting any thing further : in 
Sdon^ B the mean time, the troops that were posted at Her- 
Hanmei vor< len, and formed the rear-guard, passed the 
undei con- Weser on the side of Remen, without any molesta- 
txibution. tion, and encamped at Holtzuysen. A body of 
troops which had been left at Bielefeldt, to cover the duke’s 
retreat after some skirmishes with the French, rejoined the 
army in the neighbourhood of Herfoit ; and a few days 
after, his royal highness drew near his bridges on the Weser, 
and sent over his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. At 
the same time some detachments passed the river on the 
right, between Minden and Oldendoip, and marked out a 
new camp advantageously situated, having the Weser in 
front, and the right and left covered with eminences and 
marshes. There the army under his royal highness reas- 
sembled, and the French fixed their head-quarters at Biele- 
feldt, which the Hanoverians had quitted, leaving in it only 
a part of a magazine which had been set on fire. By this 
time the French were in such want of forage, that M. d’Etrecs 
himself, the princes of the blood, and all the officers, without 
exception, were obliged to send back part of their horses. 
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However, on the tenth of June, the whole army, consisting 
of seventy battalions and forty squadrons, with fifty-two 
pieces of cannon, besides a body of cavalry left at Rure- 
monde for the conveniency of forage, was put in motion. 
In spite of almost impassable forests, famine, and every 
other obstacle that could be thrown in their way by a vi- 
gilant and experienced general, they at length surmounted 
all difficulties, and advanced into a country abounding with 
plenty, and unused to the ravages of war. It was imagined 
that the passage of the Weser, which defends Hanover from 
foreign attacks, would have been vigorously opposed by the 
army of the allies ; but whether, in the present situation of 
affairs, it was thought advisable to act only upon the defen- 
sive, and not to begin the attack in a country that was 
not concerned as a principal in the war, or the Duke of 
Cumberland found himself too weak to make head against 
the enemy, is a question we shall not pretend to determine. 
However that may have been, the whole French army 
passed the Weser on the tenth and eleventh of July, without 
the loss of a man. The manner of effecting this passage is 
thus related : — Mareschal d’Etrees, being informed that his 
magazines of provisions were well furnished, his ovens esta- 
blished, and the artillery and pontoons arrived at the destined 
places, ordered Lieutenant-General Broglio, with ten batta- 
lions, twelve squadrons, and ten pieces of cannon, to march 
to Engheren ; Lieutenant-General M. de Chevert, with six- 
teen battalions, three brigades of carabineers, the royal 
hunters, and six hundred hussars, to march to Hervorden ; 
and Lieutenant-General Marquis d’Armentieres, with twelve 
battalions and ten squadrons, to march to Ulrickhausen. 
All these troops being arrived in their camp on the fourth 
of July, halted the fifth. On the sixth, twenty-two batta- 
lions and thirty-two squadrons, under the command of the’ 
Duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at the army, marched 
to Ulrickhausen, from whence M. d’Armentieres had set out 
early in the morning, with the troops under his command, 
and by hasty marches got on the seventh, by eleven at 
night, to Blankenhoven, where he found the boats, which 
had gone from Ahrensberg. The bridges were built, the 
cannon planted, and the intrenchments at the head of the 
bridges completed in the night between the seventh and 
eighth. The mareschal, having sent away, part of his bag- 
gage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, went in person on the 
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seventh at eleven o’clock to Horn, and on the eighth to 
Braket. On advice that M. d’Armentieres had thrown his 
bridges across without opposition, and was at work on his 
intrenchments, he went on the ninth to Blankenhoven, to 
see the bridges and intrenchments ; and afterwards advanced 
to examine the first position he intended for his army, and 
came down to the right side of the Weser to the abbey of 
Corvey, where he forded the river, with the princes of the 
blood, and their attendants. On the tenth, in the morning, 
he got on horseback by four o’clock, to see the Duke of 
Orleans’ division file off, which arrived at Corvey at ten 
o’clock ; as also that of M. d’Armentieres, which arrived at 
eleven, and that of M. Souvre, which arrived at noon. The 
marescbal, having examined the course of the river, caused 
the bridges of pontoons to be laid within gun-shot of the 
abbey, where the Yiscount de Turenne passed that river in 
the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-three, and 
where the divisions under Broglio and Chevert now passed 
it on the twelfth and thirteenth. These two generals being 
informed of what was to be done upon the Upper Weser, 
attacked Minden, and carried it, whilst a detachment of 
the French entered the country of East Friesland, under 
the command of the Marquis d’Auvel ; and, after taking 
possession of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems to 
Embden, the only sea-port the King of Prussia had, which 
at first seemed determined to make a defence ; but the inha- 
bitants were not agreed upon the methods to be taken for 
that purpose. They, therefore, met to deliberate, but in the 
mean time, their gates being shut, M. d’Auvel caused some 
cannon to be brought to beat them down ; and the garrison, 
composed of four hundred Prussians, not being strong 
enough to defend the town, the soldiers mutinied against 
their officers, whereupon a capitulation was agreed on, and 
the gates were opened to the French commander, who made 
his troops enter with a great deal of order, assured the ma- 
gistrates that care should be taken to make them observe a 
good discipline, and published two ordinances, one for the 
security of the religion and commerce of the city, and the 
other for prohibiting the exportation of com and forage out 
of that principality. The inhabitants were, however, obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance to the French king. 

On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the French, after 
having laid part of the electorate of Hanover under contribu- 
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tion, marched in three columns, with their artillery, towards 
the village of Latford, when Major-General Fusten- Bittu of 
hurgh, who commanded the outposts in the village, H^nbeck. 
sent an officer to inform the Duke of Cumberland of their 
approach. His royal highness immediately reinforced those 
posts with a body of troops, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sporcken ; but finding it impossible to sup- 
port the village, as it was commanded by the heights opposite 
to it, which were possessed by the enemy, and being sensible 
that it would be always in his power to letake it, fiom its 
situation in a bottom between two hills, he withdrew his 
post from Latford. The French then made two attacks, one 
at the point of the wood, and the other higher up in the 
same wood, opposite to the grenadiers commanded by Major- 
General Hardenberg, but they failed in both ; and though 
the fire of their artillery was very hot, they were obliged to 
retire. The French army encamping on the heights oppo- 
site to the Duke of Cumbei land’s posts, the intelligence 
received, that M. d’Etrees had assembled all his troops, and 
was furnished with a very considerable train of artillery, 
left his royal highness no room to doubt of his intending to 
attack him. He therefore resolved to change his camp for a 
more advantageous situation, by drawing up his army on 
the eminence between the Weser and the woods, leaving the 
Hamelen river on his right, the village of Hastenbeck in his 
front, and his left close to the wood, at the point of which 
his royal highness had a battery of twelve-pounders and 
howitzers. There was a hollow way from the left of the 
village to the battery, and a morass on the other side of 
Hastenbeck to his right. Major-General Schulenberg, with 
the hunters, and two battalions of grenadiers, was posted in 
the comer of the wood upon the left of the battery ; his 
royal highness ordered the village of Hastenbeck to be 
cleared to his front, to prevent its being in the power of the 
enemy to keep possession of it, and the ways by which the 
allies had a communication with that village during, their 
encampment to be rendered impassable. In the evening he 
withdrew all his out-posts, and in this position the army lay 
upon their arms all night. On the twenty-fifth, in the 
morning, the French army marched forwards in columns, 
and began to cannonade the allies very severely, marching 
and countermarching continually, and seeming to intend 
three attacks, on the right, the left, and the centre. In the 
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evening their aitillery appealed much supeiior to that of 
the allies. The army was again ordered to lie all night 
on their arms: his royal highness caused a battery at the 
end of the wood to be repaired ; Count Schulenborg to be 
reinforced with a battalion of grenadiers, and two field- 
pieces of cannon ; and that battery to be also supported by 
lour more battalions of grenadiers, under the command of 
Major-General Hardenberg. He likewise caused a battery 
to be erected of twelve and six-pounders, behind the village 
of nastenbeck, and took all the precautions he could think 
of to give the enemy a warm reception. As soon as it was 
daylight, he mounted on horseback to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the enemy, whom he found in the same situation as 
the day before. At a little after five, a very smart can- 
nonading began against the battery behind the village, 
which was supported by the Hessian infantry and cavalry, 
who stood a most severe fire with surprising steadiness and 
resolution. Between seven and eight the firing of small 
arms began on the left of the allies, when his royal highness 
ordered Major-General Behr, with three battalions of Bruns- 
wick, to sustain the grenadiers in the wood, if their assist- 
ance should be wanted. The cannonading continued above 
six hours, during which the troops that were exposed to it 
never once abated of their firmness. The fire of tire small 
arms on the left increasing, and the French seeming to gain 
ground, his royal highness detached the Colonels JDarken- 
hausen and Bredenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions 
and six squadrons, round the wood by Afferde, who, towards 
the close of the day, drove several squadrons of the enemy 
back to their army, without giving them any opportunity to 
charge. At length the grenadiers in the wood, apprehen- 
sive of being surrounded, from the great numbers of the 
enemy that appeared there, and were marching round on 
that side, though they repulsed every thing that appeared in 
their front, thought it advisable to retire nearer to the left 
of the army, a motion which gave the enemy an opportunity 
of possessing themselves of that battery without opposition. 
Here the hereditary Prince of Brunswick distinguished him- 
self at the head of a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and 
another of Hanoverians, who attacked and repulsed, with 
their bayonets, a superior force of the enemy, and retook the 
battery. But the French being in possession of an eminence 
which commanded and flanked both the lines of the infantry 
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and tlie battery of the allies, and where they were able to 
support their attack under the cover of a hill, his royal 
highness, considering the superior numbers of the enemy, 
near double to his, and the impossibility of dislodging them 
from their post, without exposing his own troops too much, 
ordered a retreat ; in consequence of which his army retired, 
first to Hainelen, where he left a garrison, then to Nien- 
burgh, and afterwards to Hoya ; in the neighbourhood of 
which town, after sending away all the magazines, sick, and 
wounded, he encamped, in order to cover Bremen and Terden, 
and to preserve a communication with Stade, to which place 
the archives and most valuable effects of Hanover had 
been removed. In this engagement, Colonel Bredenbach at- 
tacked four brigades very strongly posted, with a battery of 
fourteen pieces of cannon, repulsed, and drove them down a 
precipice, and took all their artillery and ammunition ; but 
preferring the care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 
away the cannon, he brought off only six, nailing up and 
destroying the rest. The loss of the allies in all the skir- 
mishes, which lasted three days, was three hundred and 
twenty-seven men killed, nine hundred and seven wounded, 
and two hundred and twenty missing, or taken prisoners ; 
whilst that of the French, according to their own accounts, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

The French, being left masters of the field, soon reduced 
Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, The Pieneh 
obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out of meief 4 ' 
the town sixty brass cannon, several mortars, forty 
ovens, part of the equipage of the duke’s army, and sa^Ss 
large quantities of provisions and ammunition, which 
they found in it, together with a great many sick the com- 
and wounded, who, not being included in the capi- St ench 
tulation, were made prisoners of war. Whether the amy, 
court of France had any reason to find fault with the con- 
duct of the Mareschal d’Etrees, or whether its monarch was 
blindly guided by the counsels of his favourite, the Marquise 
de Pompadour, who, desirous to testify her gratitude to the 
man who had been one of the chief instruments of her high 
promotion, was glad of an opportunity to retrieve his shat- 
tered fortunes, and, at the same time, to add to her own 
already immense treasures, we shall not pretend to de- 
termine ; though the event seems plainly to speak the last. 
Even at the time, no comparison was made between the 
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military skill of the Mareschal d’Etrees, and that of the Duke 
de Richelieu ; hut, however that may have been, this last, 
who, if he had not shone in the character of a soldier, 
excelled all, or at least most, of his contemporaries, in the 
more refined arts of a courtier, was, just before the battle 
we have been speaking of, appointed to supersede the former 
in the command of the French army in Lower Saxony, 
where he arrived on the sixth of August, with the title of 
Mareschal of France ; and M. d’Etrees immediately resigned 
the command. 

Immediately after the battle of Hastenheck, the French 
The Fiench serr k a detachment of four thousand men to lay 
take pos- under contribution the countries of Hanover and 
nlnovef Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, as well as the duchies of 
and H&se- Bremen and Yerden ; and two days after the arrival 
Cdssel " of this new commander, the Duke de Chevreuse 
was detached with two thousand men to take possession of 
Hanover itself, with the title of governor of that city. He 
accordingly marched thither ; and upon his arrival the 
Hanoverian garrison was disarmed, and left at liberty to 
retire where they pleased. About the same time M. de 
Oontades, with a detachment from the French army, was 
sent to make himself master of the territories of Hesse- 


Cassel, where he found no opposition. He was met at 
Warberg by that prince’s master of the horse, who declared, 
that they were ready to furnish the French army with all 
the succours the country could afford; and accordingly the 
magistrates of Cassel presented him with the keys as soon 
as he entered their city. Gottingen was ordered by M. 
d’Armentieres to prepare for him within a limited time, 
upon pain of military execution, four thousand pounds of 
white bread, two thousand bushels of oats, a greater quantity 
than could be found in the whole country, a hundred loads 
of hay, and other provisions. 

The Duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 
And i educe neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty-fourth of 
Verden and August, when upon advice that the enemy had laid 
DukTof two bridges over the Aller, in the night, and had 
Cumberland passed that river with a large body of troops, he 
cm"ventmn ordered his army to march to secure the important 
Seven^- P os ^ an( i P assa g e of Rothenbourg, lest they should 
attempt to march round on his left. He encamped 
that night at Hausen, having detached Lieutenant-General 
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Oberg, with, eight battalions and six squadrons, to Otters- 
berg, to which place he marched next day, and encamped 
behind the Wummer in a very strong situation, between 
Ottersberg and Rothenbourg. The French took possession 
of Verden on the twenty -sixth of August, and one of their 
detachments went on the twenty-ninth to Bremen, where 
the gates were immediately opened to them. The Duke of 
Cumberland, now closely pressed on all sides, and in danger 
of having his communication with Stade cut off, which the 
enemy was endeavouring to effect by seizing upon all 
the posts round him, found it necessary to decamp again; 
to abandon Rothenbourg, of which the French immediately 
took possession ; to retreat to Selsingen, where his head- 
quarters were, on the first of September ; and from thence, 
on the third of the same month, to retire under the c ann on 
of Stade. Here it was imagined that his army would have 
been able to maintain their ground between the Aller and 
the Elbe, till the severity of the season should put an end 
to the campaign. Accordingly, his rqyal highness, upon 
his taking this position, sent a detachment of his forces to 
Buck-Schantz, with some artillery, and orders to defend that 
place to the utmost ; but as it could not possibly have held 
out many days, and as the French, who now hemmed him 
in on all sides, by making themselves masters of a little 
fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, would have cut off 
his communication with the Elbe, so that four English men 
of war, then in that river, could have been of no service to 
him, he was forced to accept of a mediation offered by the 
King of Denmark, by his minister the Count de Lynar, and 
to sign the famous convention of Closter-Seven, d by which 

d This remarkable capitulation, which we shall give here at full length, on account of 
the disputes that arose shortly after, concerning what the French called an infraction of it, 
was to the following effect : 

His majesty the King of Denmaik, touched with the distresses of the countries^ of 
Bremen and Verden, to which he has always gi anted his special piotection ; and being 
desirous, by preventing those countries from being any longer the theatre of war, to 
spare also tne effusion of blood in the armies which are leady to dispute the possession 
thereof; hath employed his mediation by the ministry of the Count de Lynar. His 
royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, general of the army of the allies, on the one 
part, and his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, general of the Kang of France’s 
forces in Germany, on the other, have, in consideration of the intervention of his Danish 
majesty, respectively engaged their word of honour to the Count de Lynar, to abide by 
the convention hereafter stipulated ; and he, the Count de Lynar, correspondontly to 
the magnanimity of the king his master’s intention, obliges himself to procure the gua- 
rantee mentioned in the present convention ; so that it shall be sent to him, with his 
full powers, which there was no rime to make out, in the circumstances which hurried 
his departuie. 

Article L Hostilities shall cease on both sides within twenty-four hours, or sooner, if 
possible. Orders for this purpose shall be immediately sent to the detached corps. 
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thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and 
were dispersed into different quarters of cantonment. 

II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the Duke of Cumberland, namely, those of 
Ilesse, Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and even those of the Count de la Lippe Buckebourg, 
shall be sent homo ,* and as it is necessary to settle particularly their march to their 
respective countries, a general officer of each nation shall be sent from the aimy of the 
allies, with whom shall be settled the route of those troops, tlie divisions they shall 
march in, their subsistence on their march, and their passports to be granted them by 
his excellency the Duke de Bichelieu to go to their own countries, where they shall be 
placed and distributed as shall be agreed upon between the court of France and their 
xespective sovereigns. 

III. Ilis royal highness the Duke of Cumberland obliges himself to pass the Elbe, 
with such part of his army as he shall not be able to place in the city of Stado ; that the 
part of his forces which shall outer into garrison in the said city, and which it is sup- 
posed may amount to between four and six thousand men, shall remain there under the 
guarantee of his majesty the King of Denmark, without committing any act of hostility ; 
nor, on the other hand, shall they be exposed to any horn the French troops. In con- 
sequence thereof, commissaries, named on each side, shall agree upon the limits to be 
fixed round that place, for the conveniency of the garrison; which limits shall not 
extend beyond half a league, or a league, from the place, according to the nature of the 
ground or circumstances, which shall be fairly settled by the commissaries. The rest of 
the Hanoverian army shall go and take quarters in the country beyond the Elbe ; and, 
to facilitate the march of those troops, his excellency the Duke de Bichelieu shall con- 
cert with a general officer, sent from the Hanoverian army, the route they shall take ; 
obliging himself to give the necessary passports and security for the free passage of them 
and their baggage to the places of their destination ; his royal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland leserving to himself the liberty of negotiating between the two courts 
for an extension of those quarters. As to the French troops, they shall remain in 
the rest of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the definitive reconciliation of the two 
sovereigns. 

IY. As the aforesaid articles are to be executed as soon as possible, the Hanoverian 
army, and the corps which are detached from it, paiticularly that which is at Buck- 
Schantz, and the neighbourhood, shall retire under Stade in the space of eight-and-forty 
hours. The French army shall not pass the river Oste, in the duchy of Bremen, till the 
limits be regulated. It shall, besides, keep all the posts and countries of which it is in 
possession ; and, not to retard the regulation of the limits between the armies, commis- 
saries shall be nominated and sent on the tenth instant to Bremcn-worden, by his royal 
highness the Duke of Cumberland, and his excellency the Maresclial Duke de Bichelieu, 
to regulate, as well the limits to be assigned to the French army, as those that are to ho 
observed by the garrison at Stade, according to Art. III. 

V. All the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully executed, according to their form and 
tenor, and under the faith of his majesty the King of Denmark’s guarantee, which the 
Count de Lynar, his minister, engages to procure. 

Done at the Camp at Closter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757, 

(Signed) WILLIAM* 


SEPABATE ABTICLES. 

IJpon the representation made by the Count de Lynar, with a view to explain some 
dispositions made by the present convention, the following articles have been added : 

I. It is tbe intention of his excellency the Maresclial Duke do Bichelieu, that the allied 
troops of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland shall be sent back to their respective 
countries, according to the form mentioned in the second article : and that as to their sepa- 
ration and distribution in the country, it shall be regulated between the courts, those 
troops not being considered as prisoners of war. 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lunenberg cannot accommodate 
more than fifteen battalions and six squadrons, and that the city of Stado cannot abso- 
lutely contain tho garrison of six thousand men allotted to it, hie excellency the Maresclial 
Duke de Bichelieu, being pressed by M. de Lynar, who supported this representation by 
the guarantee of his Danish majesty, gives his consent ; and liis royal highness the Duko 
of Cumberland engages to cause the fiiteen battalions and six squadrons to pass tho Elbe, 
and the whole body of hunters, and the remaining ten battalions and twenty-eight squad- 
rons shall be placed in the town of Stade, and the places nearest to it that are within the 
line, which shall be marked by posts from the mouth of the Lieke in the Elbe, to the 
jnouth of the Elmerbeck in the river Oste ; provided always, that the said ten battalions 
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and twenty-eight squadrons sliall be quartered there as they are at the time of signing 
this convention, and shall not be recruited under any pretext, or augmented in any case ; 
and this clause is particularly guaranteed by the Count de Lynar, in the name of his 
Danish majesty. 

III. Upon the representation of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, that the 
army and detached corps cannot both retire under Stade in cight-and-forty hours, agree- 
able to the convention, his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu hath signified, 
that he will grant them proper time, provided the corps encamped at Buek-Schantz, as 
well as the army encamped at Bremen-worden, begin their march to retire in four-and* 
twenty hours after signing the convention. The time necessary for other arrangements, 
and the execution of the articles concerning the respective limits, shall be settled between 
Lieutenant-General Sporcken, and the Marquis de YiUemar, first lieutenant-general of 
the king’s army. 

Done, 
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? j t t i v ,\ j tvru. lift* Prussian Dominions, where they commit great Disorders. — 
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it* . A Ml. — ( MWINICATION BLTWEEN ENGLAND AND OSTEND BROKEN OFF. — 
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N It'M t Nil. I : AND LLTLAT THE PlilNCE OF BeYEIIN NEAR BRESLAU. — MaEESOHAL KEITH 

nv Ib.uMU i ndlj: Contuibu i ion. — King of Prussia defeats the Austrians at 
(a * 4 ; UiU..* Bu^iau and ScHWEroNirz, and becomes Master of all Silesia. 

— n*-ri 1 L ** a* ihl Svvuhs in Pomeranta. — Mareschal Llhwald forces the 
^ hI^J' io «li l l. — Memorial presented to the Dutch by Colonel Yorke, 
l. 2 \u\r ; » Omimi vm) Niu port. — King op Prussia’s Letter to the King of 
liia Li Bm i ain, — His Bun an Nic Majlsty’s Declaration. — Disputes concerning 
- ill l \s a nos or (Wilr-Sjvln — Progress of the Hanoverian Army. — Death 

< r tjui n of I’ i lnd. — Transactions at Sea. — Fate of Captain Death. 

— N**ij >N oilm.Ii, — Si it lies granted. — Funds for raising the Supplies.— 

^Ii i r \ A »M IHL KlNCr TO THE lloU bE OF COMMONS. — SECOND TREATY WITH THE 
KlNur < 1 PlirWL — litLii TOR FORTIFYING MlLFORD-HAVEN. — REGULATIONS WITH ReS- 

lit * if tuivN. — Bills ion the Encouragement of Seamen, and for explaining the 
Mnnu A i — Aur ful rlpairlng London Bridge. — Act for ascertaining the 
Qi vnra vuon up voting. — Bill for more efflgtually manning the Navy. — 
in the Habeas-Colpi s Act, — Scheme in favour of the Focndling- 
II< •>! ITAl . — Pl.iX LLDINu's RELATIVE TO THE AFRICAN COMPANY. — SESSION CLOSED. — 

PupALAiioNh run War. — Death of the Princess Caroline. — Sea En- 

0 ^ -lau > h t>i f C ul Francois. — Remarkable Success of Captain Forest. — French 

1 \ mi ah Kuidlv, — Si colss of Admiral Osborne. — French Fleet driven ashore 
iv Rwj? i. It* vd. — Admiral Broderick’s Ship burnt at Sea. — Descent at Can- 
u.u i L-Ih r. — Km lduion against Cherboi rg, — Descent at St. Maloes. — English 
W iLvutiAiMv Can — CAmiiEs from the Enemy. — Clamours of the Dutch Mer- 

< H AN J *■, UN AM ulM or THE CAPTURE OF THEIR SHIPS. — THEIR FAMOUS PETITION TO THE 
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Tue Hanoverians being now quite subdued, and the whole 
m7> three of the French let loose against the King of 

tv i nm,h Prussia by this treaty, Mareschal Richelieu im- 
rw-um 8 mediately ordered Lieutenant-General Berchini to 
wilpiTtir marc 'k a U possible expedition -with the troops 
under his command, to join the Prince de Soubise : 
wT«u?“" ^ ie gons-d’ urines, and other troops that were in the 
kutlgraviate of Hesse- Cassel, received the same 
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order ; and sixty battalions of foot, and the greatest part 
of the horse belonging to the French army, were directed to 
attack the Prussian territories. Maresehal Richelieu him- 
self arrived at Brunswick on the fifteenth ’ of September ; 
and having, in a few days after, assembled a hundred ancl 
ten battalions, and a hundred and fifty squadrons, with a 
hundred pieces of cannon, near Wolfenbuttel, ho entered 
the King of Prussia’s dominions with his army on the 
twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of the same 
month, in three columns, which penetrated into Halberstadt 
and Brandenburgh, plundering the towns, exacting contri- 
butions, and committing many enormities, at which their 
general is said to have connived. In the mean time the 
Duke of Cumberland returned to England, where he arrived 
on the eleventh of October, and shortly after resigned all 
his military commands. 

Had the allied army, after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might easily Reflections 
have done, and then taken post on the other side 
of Wolfenbuttel, Halberstadt, and Magdebourg, it the allied 
might have waited securely under the cannon of the arniy - 
latter place for the junction of the Prussian forces ; instead 
of which, they injudiciously turned off to the Lower Weser, 
retiring successively from Hamelen to Nieuburgh, Yerden, 
Rothenbourg, Buxtehude, and lastly to Stade, where, for 
want of subsistence and elbow-room, the troops were all 
made prisoners of war at large. They made a march of a 
hundred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a nook, instead 
of taking the other route, which was only about a hundred 
miles, and would have led them to a place of safety. By 
this unaccountable conduct, the King of Prussia was not 
only deprived of the assistance of near forty thousand good 
troops, which, in the close of the campaign, might have put 
him upon an equality with the French and the army of the 
empire; but also exposed to, and actually invaded by, his 
numerous enemies on all sides, insomuch that his situation 
became now more dangerous than ever ; and the fate which 
seemed to have threatened the empress a few months before, 
through his means, was, to all appearance, turned against 
himself. His ruin was predicted, nor could human prudence 
foresee how he might be extricated from his complicated 
distress ; for, besides the invasion of his territories by the 
French under the Duke de Richelieu, the Russians, who 
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lift,! made fora long time a dilatory march, and seemed 
uncertain of thoir own resolutions, all at once quickened 
their motions, and entered ducal Prussia under Mareschal 
Apraxin and General Fermor, marking their progress by 
every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, lust, and rapine, 
can 1 e imagined capable of committing. A large body of 
Austrians entered Silesia, and penetrated as far as Breslau : 
then turning back, they laid siege to the important fortress 
of S«-h\vt idnitr, the key of that country. A second body 
i Mitert d Luviria, another quarter of the Prussian territories, 
and made themselves masters of Zittau. Twenty-two thou- 
sand Swuk“> penetrated into Prussian Pomerania, took the 
tovvtiN of Anelam and Demmin, and laid the whole country 
under contribution. The army of the empire, reinforced by 
that of Prince Soubise, after many delays, was at last 
in full march to enter Saxony ; and this motion left the 
Austrians at liberty to turn the greatest part of their forces 
to the reduction of Silesia. An Austrian general, penetrat- 
ing through Lusatia, passed by the Prussian armies, and 
suddenly presenting himself before the gates of Berlin, laid 
flit* whole country under contribution; and though he re- 
tired on the approach of a body of Prussians, yet he still 
found nifaus to interrupt the communication of these last 
with Silesia. The Prussians, it is true, exerted themselves 
bravely on all sides, and their enemies fled before them ; 
but whilst one body was pursuing, another gained upon 
thorn in some other part. The winter approached, their 
strength decayed, and their adversaries multiplied daily. 
The king, harassed, and almost spent with incessant fatigue, 
both of body and of mind, was in a manner excluded from 
the empire. The greatest part of his dominions were either 
taken from him, or laid under contribution, and possessed 
by his enemies; who collected the public revenues, fattened 
on the contributions, and with the riches which they drew 
from the electorate of Hanover, and other conquests, defrayed 
the expenses of the war ; and by the convention of Closter- 
Sevcn he was deprived of his allies, and left without any 
assistance whatever, excepting what the British Parliament 
might think fit to supply. How different is this picture 
from that which the King of Prussia exhibited when he 
took arms to enter Saxony ! But, in order to form a clear 
idea of these events, of the situation of his Prussian majesty, 
and of the steps he took to defeat the designs of his antago- 
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nists, and extricate himself from his great and numerous 
distresses, it will he proper now to take a view of the several 
transactions of his enemies, as well during his stay in 
Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving it, down to that 
which we are now speaking of. 

Whilst the King of Prussia was in Bohemia, the Empress 
of Russia ordered notice to be given to all masters of Kussian 
ships, that if any of them were found assisting the fleet blocks 
Prussians, by the transportation of troops, artillery, 
and ammunition, they should be condemned as legal ports' m the 
prizes; and her fleet, consisting of fifteen men of EaltIC ‘ 
war and frigates, with two bomb-ketches, was sent to block 
up the Prussian ports in the Baltic, where it took several 
ships of that nation, which were employed in carrying pro- 
visions and merchandise from one port to another. One of 
these ships of war appearing before Memel, a town of Poland, 
but subject to Prussia, the commandant sent an ofticer to the 
captain, to know whether he came as a friend or an enemy ; 
to which interrogation the Russian captain replied, that, 
notwithstanding the dispositions of the Empress of both the 
Russias were sufficiently known, yet he would further ex- 
plain them, by declaring that his orders, and those of the 
other Russian commanders, were, in conformity to the laws 
of war, to seize on all the Prussian vessels they met with on 
their cruise. Upon which the commandant of Memel im- 
mediately gave orders for pointing the cannon to fire upon 
all Russian ships that should approach that place. 

The land forces of the Russians had now lingered on their 
march upwards of six months; and it was pretty Russians 
generally doubted, by those who were supposed to t ‘ keiIeau ‘ 1 - 
have the best intelligence, whether they ever were really 
designed to pass into the Prussian territories, not only on 
account of their long stay on the borders of Lithuania, but 
also because several of their Cossacks had been severely 
punished for plundering the waggons of some Prussian 
peasants upon the frontiers of Courland, and the damage 
of the peasants compensated with money, though General 
A pra y in ’s army was at the same time greatly distressed by 
the want of provisions ; when, on a sudden, they quickened 
their motions, and showed they were, in earnest, determined 
to accomplish the ruin of Prussia. Their first act of hos- 
tility was the attack of Memel, which surrendered ; and by 
the articles of capitulation it was agreed, that the garrison 
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f.huij] 1 uusi'ti out with all the honours of war, after having 
.•uavjr, 1 i.»t to jene against the empress, or any of her 
stllit ft r tht >]>uoe of one year. 

II’., p] r.-Av. maji >tv, justly foreseeing the great enormities 
. , tlufwtro to l‘ie expected from these savage enemies, 

' 1 ’ win* wue unaccustomed to make war, except upon 

1 .V" naiiniiv a> barbarous as themselves, who looked 
f uponw.tr only as an opportunity for plunder, and 

iti it t‘o ji trv through which they happened to march as 
tholih by r'-rtit of conquest, published the following declara- 
ti *n : — It i s sufficiently known, that the King of Prussia, 
nftt r lb- oxainplt* of his glorious predecessors, has, ever since 
bis act esviin to the crown, laid it down as a maxim to seek 
the iiiewMiip of the imperial court of Russia, and cultivate 
it by < wiy method. Ilis Prussian majesty hath had the 
sat isfaetit m to lit e, f »r several successive years, in the strictest 
harmony w ith tliu reigning empress; and this happy union 
would la* still subsisting, if evil-minded potentates had not 
broke if by their secret machinations, and carried things to 
such a height, that the ministers on both sides have been 
recalled, and the correspondence broken off. However 
melancholy these circumstances might he for the king, his 
majesty was nevertheless most attentive to prevent any thing 
that might increase the alienation of the Russian court. He 
hath been particularly careful, during the disturbances of the 
war that now unhappily rages, to avoid whatever might 
involve him in a difference with that court, notwithstanding 
the great grievances he bath to allege against it ; and that it 
was publicly known the court of Vienna had at last drawn 
that of Russia into its destructive views, and made it serve as 
an instrument for favouring the schemes of Austria. His 
majesty hath given the whole world incontestable proofs, 
that he was under an indispensable necessity of having 
recourse to the measures he hath taken against the courts of 
Vienna and Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to take 
up arms for his defence. Yet, even since things have been 
brought to this extremity, the king hath offered to lay down 
his arms, if proper securities should be granted to him. His 
majesty hath not neglected to expose the artifices by which 
the imperial court of Russia hath been drawn into measures 
so opposite to the empress’s sentiments, and which would 
excite the utmost indignation of that great princess, if the 
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truth could he placed before her without disguise. The king 
did more : he suggested to her imperial majesty sufficient 
means, either to excuse her not taking any part in the 
present war, or to avoid upon the justest grounds the execu- 
tion of those engagements which the court of Vienna claimed 
by a manifest abuse of obligations, which they employed to 
palliate their unlawful views. It wholly depended upon the 
Empress of Russia to extinguish the flames of the war, with- 
out unsheathing the sword, by pursuing the measures sug- 
gested by the king. This conduct would have immortalized 
her reign throughout all Europe. It would have gained her 
more lasting glory than can be acquired by the greatest 
triumphs. The king finds with regret, that all his precau- 
tions and care to maintain peace with the Russian empire are 
fruitless, and that the intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. 
His majesty sees all the considerations of friendship and good 
neighbourhood set aside by the imperial court of Russia, as 
well as the observance of its engagements with his majesty. 
He sees that court marching its troops through the territories 
of a foreign power, and contrary to the tenor of treaties, in 
order to attack the king in his dominions ; and thus taking 
part in a war, in which his enemies have involved the Rus- 
sian empire. In such circumstances, the king hath no other 
part to take, but to employ the power which God hath 
entrusted to him in defending himself, protecting his sub- 
jects, and repelling every unjust attack. His majesty will 
never lose sight of the rules which are observed, even in the 
midst of war, among civilized nations. But if, contrary to 
all hope and expectation, these rules should be violated by 
the troops of Russia, if they commit in the king’s territories 
disorders and excesses disallowed by the laws of arms, his 
majesty must not be blamed if he makes reprisals in Saxony ; 
and if, instead of that good order and rigorous discipline 
which have hitherto been observed by his army, avoiding all 
sorts of violence, he finds himself forced, contrary to his in- 
clination, to suffer the provinces and subjects of Saxony to 
be treated in the same manner as his own territories shall be 
treated. As to the rest, the king will soon publish to the 
whole world the futility of the reasons alleged by the imperial 
court of Russia to justify its aggression ; and as his majesty 
is forced upon making his defence, he has room to hope with 
-confidence, that the Lord of Hosts will bless his righteous 
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il r disappoint the unjust enterprises of his 

i ; ’ \ , ,u. t /i ’ t him his j towerful assistance, to enable 

it m 1 i it.. ,i in ..i .u.iinist them.” 

\X [., ii Kit.- hi* Pj tisda was put under the ban ot the 
\< (j ] 7 1*, the ,.(>\eral princes who compose that body 
m»‘M‘ icipiiif d l.v tiie decree of the Aulic council, as 
w .t m i\ *4 Mine, to furnish their respective con- 
tii „• ib* .t_ *t M him. Those who feared him looked upon 
thi^ a* a t„ir i pin.rtuuitv of reducing him; and those who 
• i. < i it, „v." . 1 the house of Austria were, through neces- 
Pt\, . mi; i J. I to vujipnrt that power which they dreaded. 

1 « »,<!. \ iv wire ueeu-ti lined to tiie influence of a family, 

in will, ii tin'- empire had, for a long time, been in a manner 
hereditary; and were a ho intimidated by the appearance of 
u eoiift 1< tin most formidable, perhaps, that the world 
had e\ er -<vn. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the contingents, 
both uf men .-aid money, were collected slowly; the troops 
\vi le badly comj o^cd ; and many of those, not only of the 
Protestant princes, but also of the Catholics, showed the 
utiuo-t reluctance to act against bis Prussian majesty, which, 
indeed, none of them would have been able to do, had it not 
Ik en for the assistance of the French nnder the Prince de 
Sanitise. The Elector Palatine lost above a thousand men 
by desertion. Four thousand of the troops belonging to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg being delivered to the French com- 
missary on the twenty-fourth of June, were immediately 
reviewed; but the review was scarcely finished, when they 
liegan to cry aloud that they were sold. Next morning 
thirty of them deserted at once, and were soon followed by 
parties of twenty and thirty each, who forced their way 
through the detachments that guarded the gates of Stutgard, 
and in the evening the mutiny became general. They fired 
upon the officers in their barracks, and let tbeir general 
know, that if he did not immediately withdraw, they would 
put him to death. Meanwhile, some of the officers having 
pursued the deserters, brought back a part of them prisoners, 
when the rest of the soldiers declared, that if they were not 
immediately released, they would set fire to the stadthouse 
and barracks ; upon which the prisoners were set at liberty 
late in the evening. Next morning the soldiers assembled, 
and having seized some of the officers, three or four hundred 
of them marched out of tho town at a time with the music of 
the regiments playing before them ; and in this manner near 
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three thousand of them filed off, and the remainder were 
afterwards discharged. 

The King of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after the 
battle of Kolin, retired _ towards Saxony, as we oh- The Vll „ 
served before : and having sent his heavy artillery tmnstiu 
and mortars up the Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp G ‘ lbe1, 
on the banks of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main 
army was strongly intrenched, whilst Mareschal Keith, with 
the troops under his command, encamped on the opposite 
shore, a free communication being kept open by means of a 
bridge. At the same time detachments were ordered to 
secure the passes into Saxony. As this position of the King 
of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being able to pene- 
trate into Saxony by the way of tlio Elbe, they moved, by 
slow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, and, at last, with a 
detachment commanded by the Duke d’Arembcrg and M. 
Macguire, on the eighteenth of June fell suddenly upon and 
took the important post at Gabel, situated between Boemish- 
Leypa and Zittau, after an obstinate defence made by the 
Prussian garrison under Major-General Putkammer, con- 
sisting of four battalions, who were obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war. The Austrians having by this motion 
gained a march towards Lusatia, upon a corps which had 
been detached under the command of the Prince of Prussia 
to watch them, his Prussian majesty thought proper to leave 
Leitmeritz on the twentieth in the morning, and lay that 
night at Lickowitz, a village opposite to Leitmeritz, of which 
a battalion of his troops still kept possession, while the rest of 
his army remained encamped in the plain before that place. 
Next morning, at break of day, Prince Henry decamped, 
and made so good a disposition for his retreat, that he did 
not lose a single man, though he marched in sight of the 
whole body of Austrian irregulars. He passed the bridge at 
Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the battalion that was in the 
town, and having burnt the bridge, the whole army united, 
and made a small movement towards the passes of the moun- 
tains ; the king then lying at Sulowitz, near the field where 
the battle of Lowoschutz was fought on the first of October 
of the preceding year. The heavy baggage was sent on in 
the afternoon, with a proper escort ; and in the morning 
of the twenty-second the army marched in two columns, and 
encamped on the high grounds at Lusechitz, a little beyond 
Lonai, where it halted the twenty-third. No attack was 
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made upon the rear-guard, though great numbers of Austrian 
hussars, and other irregulars, had appeared the evening 
before within cannon-shot of the Prussian camp. On the 
twenty-fourth the army marched to Nellendorf; on the twenty- 
fifth it encamped near Cotta ; on the twenty-sixth near Pirna, 
where it halted the next day ; and on the twenty-eighth it 
crossed the river near that place, and entered Lusatia, where, 
by the end of the month, it encamped near Bautzen, 

The king’s army made this retreat with all the success 
Anil tWmy that could be wished ; hut the corps under the 
Prince of Prussia had not the same good fortune; 
for the Austrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, 
sent a strong detachment against Zittau, a trading town in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had large 
magazines, and a garrison of six battalions, and, in his sight, 
attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard to the 
inhabitants as being friends or allies, but determined to 
reduce the place before the King of Prussia could have time 
to march to its relief, they no sooner arrived before it, than 
they bombarded and cannonaded it with such fury, that most 
of the garrison, finding themselves unable to resist, made 
their escape, and carried off as much as they could of the 
magazines, leaving only three or four hundred men in 
the town, under Colonel Diricke, to hold it out as long as pos- 
sible ; which he accordingly did, till the whole place was 
almost destroyed. The cannonading began on the twenty- 
third of July, at eleven in the morning, and lasted till five 
in the evening. In this space of time four thousand balls, 
many of them red hot, were fired into this unfortunate city 
with so little intermission, that it was soon set on fire in 
several places. In the confusion which the conflagration 
produced, the Austrians entered the town, and the inhabitants 
imagined that they had then nothing further to fear ; and 
that their friends the Austrians would assist them in extin- 
guishing the flames, and saving the place : but in this par- 
ticular their expectations were disappointed. The pandours 
and Sclavonians, who rushed in with the regular troops, 
made no distinction between the Prussians and the inha- 
bitants of Zittau ; instead of helping to quench the flames, 
they began to plunder the warehouses which the fire had not 
reached ; so that all the valuable merchandise they contained 
was either carried off or reduced to ashes. Upwards of six 
hundred houses, and almost all the public buildings, the 
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cathedrals of St.John and St. James, the orphan-house, eight 
parsonage-houses, eight schools, the town-house, and every 
thing contained in it, the public weigh-house, the prison, the 
archives, and all the other documents of the town-council, 
the plate and other things of value, presented to the town 
from time to time, by the emperors, kings, and other princes 
and noblemen, were entirely destroyed, and more than four 
hundred citizens were killed in this assault. Of the whole 
town there were left standing only one hundred and thirty- 
eight houses, two churches, the council, library, and the salt- 
works. The Queen of Poland was so affected by this melan- 
choly account, that she is said to have fainted away upon 
hearing it. As this city belonged to their friend the King 
of Poland, the Austrians thought proper to publish an 
excuse for their conduct, ascribing it entirely to the necessity 
they were under, and the obstinate defence made by the 
Prussian garrison. But what excuses can atone for such 
barbarity ? 

The corps under the Prince of Prussia, which had been 
witness to the destruction of this unhappy place, ThePnnce 
was,, by the king’s march to Bautzen, fortunately ^“the 
extricated from the danger of being surrounded by "my. 
the Austrians, who, upon his majesty’s approach, retired 
from their posts on the right. Soon after this event, the 
Prince of Prussia, finding his health much impaired by the 
fatigues of the campaign, 8 quitted the army, and returned to 
Berlin. In the mean time, Mareschal Keith, who had been 
left upon the frontier, to guard the passes of the mountains 
of Bohemia, arrived at Pima, having been much harassed 
in his march by the enemy’s irregular troops, and lost some 
waggons of provisions and baggage. After resting a day 
at Pirna, he pursued his march through Dresden with 
twenty battalions and forty squadrons, and encamped on the 
right of the Elbe, before the gate of the new city, from 
whence he joined the king between Bautzen and G-oerlitz. 
The Prussian army, now re-assembled at this place, amounted 
to about sixty thousand men, besides twelve battalions and 

* This was the reason that was publicly assigned for his quitting the army ; but a much 
more probable one, winch was only whispeied, seems to have been, that this prince, than 
whom none ever was more remarkable for humanity and the social virtues, disliking the 
violent proceedings of the king his brother, could not refrain from expostulating with 
him upon that subject : upon which his majesty, with an air of great disappiobation, told 
him, ** Thai the air of Berlin would be better for him than that of the camp.” The 
prince accordingly retired to Berlin, where he died soon after ; grief and concern for 
the welfare of his biother, and for the steps taken by him, having no small share in 
his death* 
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len ^i.uadinns, which remained in the famous camp at Pirna, 
undei- the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, to cover Dresden, secure 
the gorges of the mountains, and check the incursions of the 
Aush iit'n ii regulars, with whom, as they were continually 
flying about the skirts of the Prussian army, as well in their 
encampments as on their marches, almost daily skirmishes 
happened, with various success. Though some of these 
encounters were very bloody, they cost the Prussians much 
fewer men than they lost by desertion since the battle of 
Kolin. The reason seems obvious : — The Prussian army had 
been recruited, in times of peace, from all parts of Ger- 
many ; and though this way of recruiting may be very 
proper in such times, yet it cannot be expected to answer in 
a state of actual war, especially an unfortunate war ; because 
the fidelity of such soldiers can never be so much depended 
on as that of natives, who serve their natural sovereign 
from principle, and not merely for pay; and who must 
desert their country, their parents, and their friends at the 
same time that they desert their prince. 

It will be proper here to take notice of some events which 
Communi- could not easily be mentioned before, without 
tf ren Ink breaking through the order we have proposed to 
1 iud Aud & ourselves in the writing of this history. — The em- 
off. press-queen, more embittered than ever against the 
Wneidi es ’ King of Prussia and his allies, recalled her min- 
capituiAtis. j gtergj Q oun t (Joloredo, and Mons. Zohern from 
London, towards the beginning of July ; and about the same 
time Count Kaunitz, great chancellor of the empire, in- 
formed Mr. Keith, the British minister at Vienna, that the 
eourt of London, by the succours it had given, and still con- 
tinued to give, the King of Prussia, as well as by other 
circumstances relating to the present state of affairs, having 
broken the solemn engagements which united this [crown 
with the house of Austria, her majesty, the empress-queen, 
had thought proper to recall her minister from England, 
and consequently to break off all correspondence. Mr. 
Keith, in pursuance of this notice, set out from V ienna on 
the twenty-ninth of July ; as did also Mr. Desrolles, his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s minister at the court of Brussels, from this 
last place, about the same time. On the seventh of July, 
General Pisa, commandant of Ostend, Nieuport, and the 
maritime ports of Flanders, sent his adjutant to the English 
vice-consul at Ostend, at six o’clock in the mor nin g, to tell 
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him, that by orders from his court all communication with 
England was broken off ; and desired the vice-consul to 
intimate to the packet-boats and British shipping at Ostend, 
Bruges, and Nieuport, to depart in twenty-four hour’s, and 
not to return into any of the ports of the empress-queen till 
further disposition should be made. The reasons alleged by 
the court of Vienna for debarring the subjects of his Britan- 
nic majesty from the use of these ports, obtained for the 
house of Austria by the arms and treasures of Great Britain, 
were, “ That her imperial majesty, the empress-queen, could 
not, with indifference, see England, instead of giving the 
succours due to her by the most solemn treaties, enter into 
an alliance with her enemy the King of Prussia, and actually 
afford him all manner of assistance, assembling armies to 
oppose those which the most Christian king, her ally, had 
sent to her aid, and suffering privateers to exercise open 
violence in her 'roads, under the cannon of her ports and 
coasts, without giving the least satisfaction or answer to the 
complaints made on that account; and the King of Great 
Britain himself, at the very time she was offering him a 
neutrality for Hanover, publishing, by a message to his 
Parliament, that she had formed, with the most Christian 
king, dangerous designs against that electorate ; therefore, 
her majesty, desirous of providing for the security of her 
ports, judged it expedient to give the forementioned orders ; 
and at the same time to declare, that she could no longer 
permit a free communication between her subjects and the 
English, which had hitherto been founded upon treaties that 
Great Britain had without scruple openly violated.” Not- 
withstanding these orders, the English packet-boats, with 
letters, were allowed to pass as usual to and from Ostend ; 
the ministers of her imperial majesty wisely considering how 
good a revenue the postage of English letters brings into 
the post-office of the Austrian Netherlands. Ostend and 
Nieuport, by order of her imperial majesty, received each 
of them a French garrison ; the former on the nineteenth of 
July, and the latter the next day, under the command 
of M. de la Motte, upon whose arrival the Austrian troops 
evacuated those places ; though the empress-queen still 
reserved to herself, in both of them, the full and free exercise 
of all her rights of sovereignty ; to which purpose an oath 
was administered to the French commandant by her ma- 
jesty’s minister-plenipotentiary for the government of the 
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Low Countries. At the same time, their imperial and most 
Chrisiian majesties notified to the magistiacy of Hamburgh, 
that they must not admit any English men of war, or trans- 
ports, into their port, on pain of having a French garrison 
impo'ed on them. The city of Gueldies, which had been 
blocked up by the French ever since the beginning of sum- 
mer, was forced by famine to capitulate on the twenty-fourth 
of August, and the garrison marched out with all the 
honours of war, in order to be conducted to Berlin : but 
so many of them deserted, that when they passed by Cologn, 
the whole garrison consisted only of the commandant and 
forty-seven men. By the surrender of this place the whole 
country lay open to the French and their allies quite up to 
Magdebourg ; and the empress-queen immediately received 
two hundred thousand crowns from the revenues of Cleves 
and La Marcke alone. 

To return to the affairs more immediately relating to the 
surmish s King of Prussia. The advanced posts of the Prince 
between the of Anhalt-Dessau at Pirna were attacked, on the 
and lu!! tenth of August, by a body of hussars, and other 
tiuns. And irregular troops of the Austrians ; but the Prussians 
£f^" n * he soon obliged them to retire, with the loss of several 
and Hus- m en and two pieces of cannon. On the nineteenth 
of the same month, early in the morning, a great 
number of Austrian pandours surrounded a little town called 
Grotliebe, in which a Prussian garrison was quartered, with 
a design to take it by surprise. The pandours attacked it 
on all sides, and in the beginning killed twenty-three Prus- 
sians, and wounded many ; but the Prussians having rallied, 
repulsed the assailants with great loss. These, however, 
were but a sort of preludes to much more decisive actions, 
which happened soon after. Silesia, which had hitherto 
been undisturbed this year, began now to feel the effects of 
war. Baron Jahnus, an Austrian colonel, entering that 
country with only a handful of men, made himself master of 
Hirschberg, Waldenberg, Gottesburg, Frankenstein, and 
Landshut. They were, indeed, but open places ; and he was 
repulsed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the side of Fran- 
conia the army of the empire was assembling with all speed, 
under the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen ; the French were 
marching a second army from their interior provinces into 
Alsace, in order to join the imperialists ; the first division of 
their troops had already entered the empire, and were ad- 
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vaneed as far as Ilanau. The Swedes were now preparing, 
with the utmost expedition, to send a numerous army into 
Pomerania ; and the Russians, who since the taking of Memel 
had not done the King of Prussia much damage, besides 
that of obliging him to keep an army in Prussia, to oppose 
them, and interrupting the trade of Konigsberg by their 
squadrons, were again advancing with hasty strides towards 
Prussia, marking their steps with horrid desolation. Field- 
Mareschal Lehwald, who had been left in Prussia with an 
army of thirty thousand men, to guard that kingdom during 
the absence of his master, was encamped near Yelau, when 
the Russians, to the number of eighty thousand, after taking 
Memel, advanced against the territories of the Prussian 
king, whose situation now drew upon him the attention of 
ail Europe. In the night between the seventh and eighth 
of August, Colonel Malachowsti, one of Maresehal Lehwald’s 
officers, marched to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
when a skirmish happened, which lasted near two hours, 
between his advanced ranks and a Russian detachment, three 
times stronger than the Prussians. The Russians were re- 
pulsed, and fled into the woods, after having fifty men killed, 
and a greater number wounded. The Prussians lost but one 
man, and had fourteen wounded. 

Several other little skirmishes happened between straggling 
parties of the two armies ; and the Russians went on Mateschai 
pillaging and laying waste every thing before them, ^* k a s ld he 
till at length the two armies having approached Russians m 
one another in Brandenburgh Prussia, Maresehal foments 
Lehwald, finding it impossible to spare detachments neAi i\oi- 
from so small a number as his was, compared to kltten ‘ 
that of the enemy, to cover the wretched inhabitants from 
the outrages committed on them by the Russian Cossacks, 
and other barbarians belonging to them, judged it abso- 
lutely necessary to attack their main army, and accordingly, 
notwithstanding his great disadvantage in almost every 
respect, he resolved to hazard a battle on the thirteenth 
of August. The Russians, consisting, as we before observed, 
of eighty thousand regulars, under the command of Mare- 
schal Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were intrenched in a 
most advantageous camp near Nor kitten in Prussia. Their 
army was composed of four lines, each of which was guarded 
by an intrenchment, and the whole was defended by two 
hundred pieces of cannon, batteries being placed upon all 
vol. hi. — s. a 
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the eminences. Mareschal Lehwald' s army scarcely amounted 
to thirty thousand men. The action began at five in the 
morning, and was carried on with so much vigour, that the 
Prussians entirely broke the whole first line of the enemy, 
and forced all their batteries. The Prince of Holstein-Got- 
torp, brother to the King of Sweden, at the head of his 
regiment of dragoons, routed the Russian cavalry, and after- 
wards fell upon a regiment of grenadiers, which was cut to 
pieces ; but when the Prussians came to the second intrench- 
ment, Mareschal Lehw aid, seeing that he could not attempt 
to carry it, without exposing his army too much, took the 
resolution to retire. The Prussians returned to their former 
camp at Yelau, and the Russians remained in their present 
situation. The loss of the Prussians, little exceeding two 
thousand, killed and wounded, was immediately replaced 
out of the disciplined militia. The Russians lost a much 
greater number. General Lapuchin was wounded and taken 
prisoner, with a colonel of the Russian artillery ; but the 
former was sent back on his parole. The Prussian army 
had, at first, made themselves masters of above eighty pieces 
of cannon ; but were afterwards obliged to abandon them, 
with eleven of their own, for want of carriages. Three 
Russian generals were killed; but the Prussians lost no 
general or officer of distinction, of which rank Count Dohna 
was the only one that was wounded. 

After this engagement, Mareschal Lehwald changed the 
Hasty re- position of his army, by drawing towards Peters- 
Ru!!ims the wa ^ » aB< ^ Russians, after remaining quite inac- 
outof tive till the thirteenth of September, on a sudden, 
Piussia. to the great surprise of every one, retreated out of 
Prussia with such precipitation, that they left all their sick 
and wounded behind them, to the amount of fifteen or six- 
teen thousand men, together with eighty pieces of cannon, 
and a considerable part of their military stores. Mareschal 
Apraxin masked his design by advancing all his irregulars 
towards the Prussian army ; so that Mareschal Lehwald was 
not informed of it till the third day, when he detached 
Prince George of Holstein with ten thousand horse to pursue 
them ; but with little hopes of coming up with them, as they 
made forced marches, in order to be sooner in their own 
country. However, the Prussians took some of them pri- 
soners, and many stragglers were killed by the country 
people in their flight towards Tilsit, which they abandoned, 
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though they still kept Memel, and shortly after added some 
new fortifications to that place. They made their retreat in 
two columns, one of which directed its course towards 
Memel, while the other took the nearest way through the 
bailiwick of Absternen, and threw bridges over the river 
Jura. Both columns burnt every village they passed 
through without distinction. The Prussians were obliged to 
desist from the pursuit of these barbarians, because the 
bridges thrown over the river Memel had been destroyed by 
the violence of the stream. The Russian army suffered 
greatly for want of bread, as all the countries were ruined 
through which it passed, so that they could procure no sort 
of subsistence but herbage and rye-bread. All the roads 
were strewed with dead bodies of men and horses. The 
real cause of this sudden retreat is as great a mystery as the 
reason of stopping so long, the year before, on the borders 
of Lithuania ; though the occasion of it is said to have been 
the illness of the czarina, who was seized with a kind of 
apoplectic fit, and had made some new regulations in case 
of a vacancy of the throne, which rendered it expedient that 
the regular forces should be at hand to support the mea- 
sures taken by the government. 

The King of Prussia, after remaining for some time en- 
camped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his Fieneh and 
head-quarters to Bernstedel; and on the fifteenth unp«»di*ta 
of August his army came in sight of the Austrian takeGotb-1 - 
camp, and within cannon-shot of it; upon which the Aus- 
trians struck their tents, and drew up in order of battle 
before their camp. The king formed his army over against 
them, and immediately went to reconnoitre the ground be- 
tween the armies : but, as it was then late, he deferred the 
more exact examination of that circumstance till the next 
day. The two armies continued under arms all night. 
Next morning at break of day, the king found the Austrians 
encamped with their right at the river Weisle ; the rest of 
their army extended along a rising ground, at the foot of a 
mountain covered with wood, which protected their left; 
and before their front, at the bottom of the hill on which 
they were drawn up, was a small brook, passable only in 
three places, and for no more than four or five men abreast. 
Towards the left of their army was an opening, where three 
or four battalions might have marched in front ; but behind 
it they had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill 
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which flanked this opening, within musket shot, were placed 
four thousand foot, with forty or fifty pieces of cannon ; so 
that, in reality, this was the strongest part of their camp. 
The king left nothing undone to bring the Austrians to a 
battle ; but finding them absolutely bent on avoiding it, 
after lying four days before them, he and his army returned 
to their camp at Bernstedel. They were followed by some 
of the enemy’s hussars and pandour®, who, however, had 
not the satisfaction to take the smallest booty in this retreat. 
The Austrian army which thus declined engaging was, by 
their own account, a hundred and thirty thousand strong, 
more than double the number of the King of Prussia, who, 
the day he returned to Bernstedel, after he had retired 
about two thousand yards, again diew up his army in line 
of battle, and lemained so upwards of an hour, but not a 
man stirred from the Austrian camp. The army of the 
empire, commanded by the Prince of Saxe-Hildbuighausen, 
and that of the French, under the Prince de Soubise, making 
together about fifty thousand men, half of which were French, 
had by this time joined, and advanced as far as Erfurth in 
Saxony ; upon which his Prussian majesty, finding that all 
his endeavours could not bring the Austrians to an engage- 
ment, set out from Lusatia, accompanied by Mareschal 
Keith, with sixteen battalions and forty squadrons of his 
troops, and arrived at Dresden on the twenty-ninth of 
August, leaving the rest of the army in a strong camp, 
under the Prince of Bevern. With this detachment, which, 
by the junction of several bodies of troops, amounted to 
about forty thousand men, he made a quick march, by the 
way of Leipzig, towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united 
army of the French and the empire. But by the time he 
arrived at Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, the enemy had retreated towards Gotha ; and upon 
his further approach, they retired to Eyesenach, where they 
entrenched themselves in a very strong camp. His majesty’s 
head-quarters were at Kirschlaben, near Erfurth. While 
the two armies were thus situated, Major-General Seydelitz, 
who occupied the town of Gotha, being informed, on the 
ninteenth, that a large body of the enemy was co min g to- 
wards him, and that it consisted of two regiments of Austrian 
hussars, one regiment of French hussars, and a detachment 
made up of French grenadiers, troops of the army of the 
empire, and a great number of Cioats and pandours, retired, 
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and posted liimself at some distance. The enemy imme- 
diately took possession of the town and castle ; but General 
Seydelitz, having been reinforced, attacked the enemy with 
such vigour, that he soon obliged them to abandon this new 
conquest, and to retire with great precipitation ; a report 
having been spread, that the Prussian army w T as advancing 
against them, with the king himself in person. The Prussian 
hussars took a considerable booty on this occasion, and 
General Seydelitz sent prisoners to the camp, one lieutenant- 
colonel, three majors, four lieutenants, and sixty-two soldiers 
of the enemy, who had also about one hundred and thirty 
killed. After this action his Prussian majesty advanced 
near Eyesenach, with a design to attack the combined 
army ; but they were so strongly intrenched, that he found 
it impracticable. His provisions falling shoit, he was 
obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and soon after to Naum- 
burgh, on the river Sala ; whereupon the combined army 
marched, and again took possession of Gotha, Erfurth, 
and Weiman; which last place, however, they soon after 
quitted. 

Upon the King of Prussia’s leaving Bernstedel, the 
Austrians took possession of it on the sixth of Sep- Act|on be _ 
tember, and made prisoners a Prussian battalion wnthe 
which had been left there. The next day fifteen 
thousand Austrians attacked two battalions of Gene- tnaas near 
ral Wintei field’s troops, being part of the Prince Goe ‘ lltz ' 
of Bevern’s army, who were posted on a high ground on the 
other side of the Neiss, near Hennersdorff, in the neighbour- 
hood of Goerlitz ; and, after being repulsed several times, 
at last made themselves masters of the eminence. The loss 
in this action was considerable on both sides, but greatest on 
that of the Prussians, not so much by the number of their 
slain, which scarcely exceeded that of the Austrians, as by 
the death of their brave general, Winterfield, who, as he 
was leading up succours to the battalions that were engaged, 
received a shot from a cannon, of which he died the night 
following. The Generals Nadasti and Clerici, Count d’Ar- 
berg, Colonel Elrickhausen, and several other persons of 
distinction, were wounded, and the young Count of Groes- 
beck and the Marquis d’Asque killed, on the side of the 
Austrians, who took six pieces of the Prussian cannon, six 
pair of their colours, and made General Kemeke, the Count 
d’ Anhalt, and some other officers, prisoners. After this 
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skirmish, tlie Prince of Bevern, with the Prussian army 
under his command, retreated from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, 
then passed the Queiss at Sygersdorff, from whence he 
marched to Buntzlau, in Silesia, and on the first of October 
reached Bie&lau, without suffering any loss,, though the 
numerous army of the Austrians followed him for some 
days. Upon his arrival there, he chose a very strong camp 
on the other side of the Oder, in order to cover the city of 
Breslau, to the fortifications of which he immediately added 
several new works. Though neither side had any very 
signal advantage in this engagement, more than that, the 
Austrians remained masters of the field, yet great rejoicings 
v ere made at Vienna on account of it. The death of General 
Winter field was, indeed, an irreparable loss to his Prussian 
majesty, who received at the same time the news of this 
misfortune, and of the Swedes having now actually begun 
hostilities in Pomerania. 

A body of the French, who, let loose against the King of 
The Flench Prussia by the ever-memorable and shameful con- 
pVmce Tei ven ^ on °f Closter-Seven, had entered the territories 
dmira to ' of Halberstadt and Magdeburgh, were worsted at 
retne. Eglen by a party of sis hundred men, under the 
command of Count Horn, whom Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had detached from a body of troops with which his 
Prussian majesty had sent him to defend those countries. 
The Prussians took prisoners the Count de Lusignan, colonel, 
eighteen other French officers, and four hundred soldiers, 
and made themselves masters of a considerable booty in 
baggage, &c., with the loss of only two men ; and, moreover, 
a French officer and forty men were made prisoners at 
Halberstadt. Upon this check the French evacuated the 
country of Halberstadt for a little while, but returning 
again on the twenty-ninth of September with a considerable 
reinforcement from Mareschal Richelieu’s army, which he 
now could easily spare, Prince Ferdinand was obliged to 
retire to Winsleben, near the city of Magdeburgh. The 
dangers which had been hitherto kept at a distance from 
the Prussian dominions, by the surprising activity of their 
king, now drew nearer, and menaced them on all sides. 
Mareschal Richelieu, with eighty battalions, and a hundred 
squadrons, entered the country of Halberstadt, and levied 
immense contributions : whilst the allied army of the French 
and imperialists, being joined by sis thousand men under 
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General Laudohn, -who had just defeated a regiment of 
Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to Weissenfels, a 
city in the very centre of Thuiingia. The Swedes had 
actually taken some towns in Pomerania, and were advanc- 
ing to besiege Stetin ; and the Austrians, who had made 
themselves masters of Lignitz, and a considerable part of 
Silesia, had now laid siege to Sckweidnitz, and were pre- 
paring to pass the Oder, in order to attack the Prince of 
Severn in his camp near Breslau. In the mean time they 
made frequent and most destructive incursions into Bran- 
denburgh : to oppose which his Prussian majesty ordered 
detachments from all his regiments in those parts to join 
the militia of the country, and sent the Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau from Leipzig, with a body of ten thousand men, to 
guard Berlin, whilst he himself marched with the troops 
under his command to Interbeek, on the frontier of the 
Lower Lusatia, to be the more at hand to cover Branden- 
burgh, and preserve the communication with Silesia. 

While these precautions were taking, General Haddick, 
with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, entered Balm laid 
Brandenburgh on the sixteenth of October, and the under «®- 
next day arrived before Berlin, of which city he the 7 
demanded a contribution of six hundred thousand t " i ' ns > and 
crowns; but contented himself with two hundred subjected to 
and ten thousand. The Austrians pillaged two of ^uhoa 7 
the suburbs ; but before they could do any further by the 
mischief, they were obliged to retire in great haste, pl,,ssians - 
at the approach of the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, whose van- 
guard entered the city in the evening of their departure. 
This alarm, however, obliged the queen and the royal family 
of Prussia to remove to Magdeburgh on the twenty-third ; 
and the most valuable records were sent to the fort of 
Spandau, at the conflux of the Havel and the Sphre. On 
the other hand, the unfortunate inhabitants of Leipzig now 
felt most severely the cruel effects of the power of their new 
master : the Prussian commandant in that city had, by 
order of the king, demanded of them three hundred thou- 
sand crowns, a sum far greater than it was in their power 
to raise. This truth they represented, but in vain. The 
short time allowed them to furnish their contingents being 
expired, and all their efforts to comply with this demand 
having proved ineffectual, they were subjected to the rigours 
of military execution ; in consequence of which their houses 
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were occupied by the soldiery, who seized upon the best 
apartments and lived at discretion ; hut the sum demanded 
could not he found. Such was the situation of this dis- 
tressed city, when, on the fifteenih of October, an express 
arrived, with advice that his Prussian majesty would soon 
he theie ; and aecoidingly he arrived a few minutes after, 
attended by his life-guards. At the same time, a rumour 
was spread that the city would he delivered up to pillage, 
which threw the inhabitants into the utmost consternation. 
Their fears, however, in that respect, were soon abated by 
his majesty’s declaring, that he was willing to spare the 
place, upon condition that half the sum required should be 
immediately paid. All that could be done was to collect 
among the merchants, traders, and others, fifty thousand 
croons; bills of exchange were drawn upon Amsterdam 
and London for seventy thousand crowns ; and hostages 
were given, by way of security, for the payment of thiity 
thousand more within a time which was agreed on. But 
still, notwithstanding this, the military execution was con- 
tinued, even with greater rigour than before, and all the 
comfort the wretched inhabitants could obtain was, that it 
should cease whenever advice should be received that their 
bills weie accepted. 

The King of Prussia had tried several times to bring the 
Bitticoi combined army under the Princes Saxe-Hildburg- 
Kobbith. hausen and Soubise to an engagement upon fair 
ground ; but finding them bent on declining it, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their numbers, he had recourse to 
one of those stiokes in war, by which a general is better seen 
than by the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, soon after 
the beginning of October, as if he intended nothing more 
than to secure his own dominions, and march his army into 
winter quarters back to Berlin, leaving Mareschal Keith, 
with only seven or eight thousand men, to defend Leipzig. 
Upon this the enemy took courage, passed the Sala, and 
having marched up to the city, summoned the mareschal to 
surrender ; to which he answered, that the king his master 
had ordered him to defend the place to the last extremity, 
and he would obey his orders. The enemy then thought of 
besieging the city ; but before they could prepare any one 
implement for that purpose, they were alarmed by the 
approach of the King of Prussia, who, judging that his feint 
would probably induce thun to take the step they did, had, 
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by previous and private orders, collected together all his 
distant detachments, some of which were twenty leagues 
asunder, and was advancing by long marches to Leipzig; 
upon notice of which the enemy repassed the Sala. The 
Prussian army was reassembled on the twenty-seventh of 
October, and remained at Leipzig the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth, when every body expected a battle would be 
fought in the plains of Lutzen. On the thirtieth, the king 
drew nigh to that place, and on the thirty-first, in his way 
through Weissenfels and Meresbourg, he made five hundred 
men prisoners of war. The combined army had repassed 
the Sala at Weissenfels, Meresbourg, and Halle, where they 
broke down the bridges ; but these were soon repaired ; and 
the whole Prussian army, amounting to no more than twenty 
thousand men, having passed that river, through these towns, 
in each of which they left a battalion, joined again on the 
third of November, in the evening, over against the enemy, 
whose forces consisted of foitv thousand French, and twenty- 
five thousand imperialists. On the fifth, about nine o'clock 
in the morning, the Prussians received intelligence that the 
enemy were every where in motion. They likewise heard 
the drums beating the march, and so near were the two 
armies to each other, plainly perceived from their camp, that 
the whole infantry, which had drawn nearer upon the rising 
grounds over against them, was filing off towards their right. 
No certain judgment could, however, yet be formed of the 
enemy’s real design, and as they were in want of bread, it 
was thought probable that they intended to repass the Un- 
strut ; but it was soon perceived that their several motions 
were contradictory to each other. At the same time that 
some of their infantry were filing off towards their right, a 
large body of cavalry wheeled round towards their left, 
directing its march all along to the rising grounds with 
which the whole Prussian camp, that lay in a bottom between 
the villages of Rederow and Rosbach, was surrounded, within 
the reach of large cannon. Soon after that the cavalry were 
seen to halt, and afterward to fall back to the right ; though 
some of them still remained where they were, whilst the rest 
marched back. About two in the afternoon the doubts of 
the Prussians were cleared up ; it plainly appearing _ then 
that the enemy intended to attack them, and that their dis- 
positions were made with a view to surround them, and to 
open the action by attacking them in the rear. A body of 
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reserve was posted ovex' against Eederow, to fall upon their 
routed troops, in case they should he defeated, and to prevent 
their retiring to Meresbourg, the only retreat "which could 
then have been left them. In this situation the King of 
Prussia resolved to attack them. His majesty had determined 
to make the attack with one wing only, and the disposition 
of the enemy made it necessary that it should he the left 
wing. The very instant the battle was going to begin, his 
majesty ordered the general who commanded the right wing 
to deciine engaging, to take a proper position in consequence 
thereof, and, above all, to prevent his being surrounded. All 
the cavalry of the light wing of the Prussians, except two 
or tlnee squadrons, had already marched to the left at full 
gallop, and being arrived at the place assigned them, they 
formed over against that of the enemy ; they then moved 
on immediately, the enemy’s advanced to meet them, and 
the charge was very fierce, several regiments of the French 
coming on with gi’eat resolution. The advantage, however, 
was entirely on the side of the Prussians. The enemy’s 
cavalry being routed, were pursued for a considerable time 
with gieat spirit, but having afterwards reached an eminence, 
which gave them an opportunity of rallying, the Prussian 
cavalry fell upon them afiesh, and gave them so total a 
defeat that they fled in the utmost disorder. This happened 
at four in the afternoon. Whilst the cavalry of the Prussians 
charged, their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded 
them briskly during this interval, and did some execution, 
but the Prussian artillery was not idle. After this cannon- 
ading had continued on both sides a full quarter of an hour, 
without the least intermission, the fixe of the infantry began. 
The enemy could not stand it, nor resist the valour of the 
Prussian foot, who gallantly marched up to their batteries. 
The batteries were carried one after another, and the enemy 
were forced to give way, which they did in great confusion. 
As the left wing of the Prussians advanced, the right 
changed its position, and having soon met with a small rising 
ground, they availed themselves of it, by planting it with 
sixteen pieces of heavy artillery. The fire from thence was 
partly pointed at the enemy’s right, to increase the disorder 
there, and took their left wing in front, which was exces- 
sively galled thereby. At five the victory was decided, the 
cannonading ceased, and the enemy fled on all sides. They 
were pursued as long as there was any light to distinguish 
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them, and it may be said, that night alone was the preserva- 
tion of this army, which had been so formidable in the 
morning. They took the benefit of the darkness to enter 
into Fryburgh, and there to repass the Unstrut, which they 
did on the morning of the sixth, after a whole night’s march. 
The King of Prussia set out early in the morning to pursue 
them with all his cavalry, supported by four battalions of 
grenadiers, the infantry following them in two columns. 
The enemy had passed the Unstrut at Fryburgh when the 
Prussians arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt the 
bridge, it became necessary to make another, which, how- 
ever, was soon done. The cavalry passed first, but could not 
come up with the enemy till five in the evening, upon the 
hills of Eckersberg. It was then too late to force them there, 
for which reason the king thought proper to canton his army 
in the nearest villages, and to be satisfied with the success 
his hussars had in taking near three hundred baggage- 
waggons, and every thing they contained. The whole loss 
of the Prussians, in this important engagement, did not 
exceed five hundred men killed and wounded. Among the 
former was General Meincke, and among the latter Prince 
Henry and General Seydelitz. The enemy lost sixty-four 
pieces of cannon, a great many standards and colours, near 
three thousand men killed on the field of battle, and upwards 
of eight thousand taken prisoners, among whom were several 
generals, and other officers of distinction. Three hundred 
waggons were sent to Leipzig, laden with wounded French 
and Swiss. Upon the approach of the Prussians towards 
Eckersberg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation; 
and, after marching all night, arrived the next day at 
Erfurth, in the utmost want of every necessary of life, not 
having had a morsel of bread for two days, during which 
they had been obliged to live upon turnips, radishes, and 
other roots, which they dug out of the earth. The French, 
under the Duke de Richelieu, were preparing to go into 
winter quarters ; but, upon the news of this defeat of the 
combined army, they again put themselves in motion, and a 
large detachment of them advanced as far as Dunderstadt, to 
favour the retreat of their countrymen under the Prince de 
Soubise, who, with great precipitancy, made the best of their 
way from Erfurth to the county of Hohenstein, and from 
thence bent their march towards Halberstadt. Of the re- 
mains of the imperial army, which was now almost entirely 
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dispersed, whole bodies deserted, and went over to the King 
of Prussia soon after the battle. 

Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus successful against 
The Vi< _ the French and imperialists, the Austrians, who had 
tmmtiw carefully avoided coming to an open engagement 
mtlTand ^hh him, gained ground apace in Silesia. A de- 
deiMt'the tachment of their army, under the command of 
r.emD° f Count Nadasti, had already invested Schweidnitz, 
ren Biet- and opened the trenches before it on the twenty- 
lau ‘ sixth of October. The Prussian garrison, com- 
manded by General de la Motte Fouquet, determined to 
defend the place as long as possible ; and accordingly on the 
thiitieth they made a sally, in which they killed, wounded, 
and took prisoners, eight hundred of the besiegers, and did 
some damage to their works ; but on the sixth of November 
the Austrians began to cannonade the city furiously, and on 
the eleventh made themselves masters of the ramparts by 
assault. The garrison, however, having taken care, during 
the siege, to throw up a strong entrenchment in the market- 
place, retreated thither, and held out till the next day, when 
they surrendered themselves prisoners of war. After the 
reduction of this place, General Nadasti, leaving in it a suffi- 
cient garrison, marched with the remainder of his troops, 
and joined the main army of the Austrians, under the com- 
mand of Prince Charles of Lorraine and Maresehal Daun, 
who, whilst he was busied in the siege of Schweidnitz, had 
invested Breslau on the left of the Oder; the Prince of 
Bevern defending it on the right, where he was strongly en- 
camped, with his little army, under the cannon of the city. 
The whole army of the Austrians being now reassembled, 
and intelligence having been brought not only of the King 
of Prussia’s late victory near Leipzig, but also that he was 
advancing to the relief of the Prince of Bevern, it vras 
resolved immediately to attack the last in his intrenehments. 
Accordingly, on the twenty-second of November, about nine 
in the morning, the Austrians began a most furious discharge 
of their cannon, forty of which were twenty-four pounders, 
and thus continued without ceasing till one, when it was 
succeeded by a severe fire of their small arms, which lasted 
till five in the evening. The Prussians, with undaunted 
resolution, stood two of the most violent attacks that were 
ever made ; but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and 
assailed on both sides, they began to lose ground, and were 
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forced to retire from one intrenchment to another. In this 
extremity, night coming on, the Prussian geneials, fearing 
their intrenchments would be entirely forced, and- that they 
should then be totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. 
The Prince of Bevern, with the greatest part of the army, 
retired to an eminence on the banks of the Oder, whilst the 
rest of the troops threw themselves into Breslau, which they 
might have defended, in all probability, till the king had 
come to its relief. But on the twenty-fourth, their com- 
mander-in-chief, the Prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre 
the enemy, with only a single groom to attend him, fell in 
among a party of Croats, who took him prisoner . 11 His army, 
thus deprived of their general, retreated northward that 
night, leaving in Breslau only four battalions, who, the next 
day surrendered the place by capitulation, one of the articles 
of which was, that they should not serve against the empress, 
or her allies, for two years. All the magazines, chests, 
artillery, &c., remained in the hands of the Austrians. The 
garrison marched out with all military honours, conducted 
by General Leswitz, governor of Breslau. Though the 
Austrians sung Te Deum for this victory, they owned that 
such another would put an end to their army ; for it cost 
them the lives of twelve thousand men ; a number almost 
equal to. the whole of the Prussian army before the battle. 
They had four almost inaccessible intrenchments to force, 
planted thick with cannon, which fired cartridge-shot from 
nine in the morning till the evening, and the Prussians, 
when attacked, were never once put into the least confusion. 
Among the slain, on the side of the Austrians, were General 
Wurben, and several other officers of distinction. The loss 
of the Prussians did not much exceed three thousand men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of which last there were 
about sixteen hundred. Their general Kleist was found 
dead on the field of battle. 

b We are told tliat he mistook these Cioats for Prussian hussars. But some of the 
circumstances of this mysterious affair were interpreted into a piemeditated design in 
the pnnce to be taken prisoner. It cannot otherwise be supposed that a man of his rank, 
a pnnce, a commaniier-m-chief, should officiously undertake the always dangerous task 
of reconnoitring the enemy with so slight an attendance as only one man, and that but 
a groom, even if he had judged it necessary to see things with his own eyes. Some 
secret dissatisfaction, hitheito unknown to us, may possibly have been the cause of his 
taking this step ; or, which seems still more probable, he might he ashamed, or, perhaps, 
even afraid, to see the king his master, after having so injudiciously abandoned the 
defence of Breslau, by quitting his hues, which it is asserted his Prussian majesty had sent 
him express orders not to quit on any account whatever, for that he would certainly be 
with him by the fifth of December, in winch we shall find he kept his word. 
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The King of Prus&ia, who, like Caesar, thought nothing 
Mirfsciij was fi° ue 'while any thing was left undone, stayed 
KuthVijb no longer at Rosback than till the routed forces of 
BnuT'on- the French and imperialists, whom he had defeated 
tnbition: there on the fifth of November, were totally dis- 
Pu.«n persed. Then he marched directly with the greatest 
deieits the p ar t of his army for Silesia, and on the twenty-fourth 
aVf.l'-lT of that mouth arrived at Naumberg on the Queiss^a 
Euma md httle river which runs into the Robber, having in 
Sthwed- his route detached Mareschal Keith, with the rest of 
become^ his army, to clear Saxony from all the Austrian 
nmtei of parties, and then to make an irruption into Bohemia, 
ail oiiesu. a serv j ce Tvlxich he performed so effectually, as to 
raise large contributions in the circles of Satz and Leitmeritz, 
and even to give an alarm to Prague itself. His majesty 
reserved for himself only fifteen thousand men, with whom 
he advanced, with his usual rapidity, to Barchwitz, where, 
notwithstanding all that had happened at Schweidnitz and 
at Breslau, he was joined by twenty-four thousand more ; 
part of them troops which he had ordered from Saxony, part 
the remains of the army lately commanded by the Prince of 
Bevern, and part the late garrison of Schweidnitz, which had 
found means to escape from the Austrians, and accidentally 
joined their king upon his march.® With this force, though 
greatly inferior in number to that of the enemy, he resolved 
to attack the Austrians, who were intrenched at Lissa near 
Breslau. On the fourth of December he seized upon their 
ovens at Neumarek, and upon a considerable magazine, 
guarded by two regiments of Croats, who retired to a rising 
ground, where his majesty ordered his hussars to surround 
them, and send a trumpet to summon them to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war. Upon their refusal, the hussars 
of Zithen fell upon them sabre in hand, and some hundreds 
of them having been cut in pieces, the rest threw down their 
arms, begging for quarter on their knees. After this seizure, 

« Whilst the Austrians were conducting them to piison, on their route they chanced to 
hear of the victory their master had gained at Ko&bach. Animated by these tidings, they 
unanimously rose upon the escort that guarded them, which, happening not to be veiy strong, 
they entirely dispersed. Thus fiecd, they inarched on, not very certain of their way, in 
hopes to rejoin some corps of the Prussian tioops, their countrymen. The same fortune 
which freed them, led them directly to the army commanded by the long himself, which 
was hastening to their relief, as well as to that of the prince of Bevern. This unexpected 
meeting was equally pleasing to both, the prisoners not having heard any thing of his 
majesty’s march ; and at the same time this lucky incident, whilst it added a considerable 
strength to the army, added likewise to its confidence, for the slightest occurrence is 
confttrued into an omen by an aimy at the eve of an engagement. 
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and after having distributed to his army the bread prepared 
for his enemies, he began again the next morning his march 
towards Lissa. General Zithen, who led the vanguard of 
light horse, about seven in the morning fell in with a body 
of Austrian hussars, and three regiments of Saxon dragoons, 
which were the very best cavalry the enemy had left after 
the battle of the twenty-second. They had" been detached 
by the Austrians, in order to retard the king’s march, and to 
conceal their own, till their batteries should be completed ; 
for, as they held the small number of the Prussians in con- 
tempt, their intention was to have met the king two German 
miles from their intrenehments. The Austrian cavalry having 
been vigorously repulsed to a considerable distance, General 
Zithen perceived that their whole army was forming. He 
immediately acquainted the king with what he had dis- 
covered, and his majesty, after having himself observed the 
disposition of the enemy, made his own with that sagacity 
and despatch for which he was always remarkable. The 
action began by attacking a battery of forty pieces of large 
cannon, which covered the right wing of the enemy. The 
two battalions of guards, with the regiments of the Margrave 
Charles and of Itzenplitz, marched up, amidst a most terrible 
fire, to the very mouths of the cannon, with their bayonets 
screwed. In this attack the Prussians sustained the greatest 
loss, though the battery was carried as soon almost as they 
could reach it; then the enemy’s artillery, now turned 
against themselves, played furiously upon them with their 
own powder. Prom that instant the two wings and the 
centre of the Prussians continued to drive the enemy before 
them, advancing all the time with that firm and regular pace 
for which they have always been renowned, without ever 
halting or giving way. The ground which the Austrians 
occupied was very advantageous, and every circumstance 
that could render it more so had been improved to the 
utmost by the diligence and skill of Count Daun, who, re- 
membering his former success, was emboldened to enter the 
lists again with his royal antagonist. The Prussians, how- 
ever, no way terrified by the enemy’s situation, nor their 
numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. It was almost 
impossible, in the beginning, for the Prussian cavalry to act, 
on account of the impediments of fallen trees, which the 
enemy had cut down and laid in tbe field of battle, to retard 
their approach; hut a judicious disposition which the king 
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made overcame that disadvantage." When he first formed 
his army, he had placed four battalions behind the cavalry of 
his right wing, foreseeing that General Nadasti, who was 
placed with a corps of reserve on the enemy’s left, designed 
to take him in flank. It happened as he had foreseen ; this 
general's horse attacked the king’s right wing with great 
fury ; but he was received with so severe a fire from the four 
battalions, that he was obliged to retire in disorder. The 
enemy gave way on all sides ; but at some distance recovered 
themselves, and rallied three times, animated by their officers, 
and by the superiority of their numbers. Every time they 
made a stand, the Prussians attacked them with redoubled 
vigour, and with success equal to their bravery. Towards 
night, the enemy, still retreating, fell into disorder. Their 
two wings fled in confusion ; one of them, closely pressed by 
the king, retired towards Breslau, and took shelter under the 
cannon of that city ; the other, pursued by the greatest part 
of the light cavalry, took their flight towards Canth and 
Schweidnitz. Six thousand Austrians fell in this engage- 
ment, and the Prussians, who had only five hundred men 
killed, and two thousand three hundred wounded, made 
u] iwards of ten thousand of the enemy prisoners, among 
whom were two hundied and ninety-one officers. They took 
also a hundred and sixteen cannon, fifty-one colours and 
standards, and four thousand waggons of ammunition and bag- 
gage. The consequences that followed this victory declared 
its importance. Future ages will read with astonishment, 
that the same prince, who but a few months before seemed 
on the verge of inevitable ruin, merely by the dint of his 
own abilities, without the assistance of any friend whatever, 
with troops perpetually harassed by long and painful marches, 
and by continual skirmishes and battles, not only retrieved 
his affairs, which almost every one, except himself, thought 
past redress ; but, in the midst of winter, in countries where 
it was judged next to impossible for any troops to keep the 
field at that season, conquered the united forces of France 
and the empire at Rosbach, on the fifth of November ; and 
on the same day of the very next month, with a great part 
of the same army, was at Lissa, where he again triumphed 
over all the power of the house of Austria. Pursuing his 
advantage, he immediately invested Breslau, and within 
two days after this great victory, every thing was in readi- 
ness to besiege it in form. His troops, flushed with success, 
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were at first for storming it; Irat the king, knowing the 
strength of the garrison, which consisted of upwards of 
thirteen thousand men, and considering both the fatigues 
which his own soldiers had lately undergone, and the fatal 
consequences that might ensue, should they fail of success 
in this attempt, ordered the approaches to be carried on in 
the usual form. His commands were obeyed, and Bi’eslau 
surrendered to him on the twentieth of December in the 
morning. The garrison, of which ten thousand boro arms, 
and between three and four thousand lay sick or wounded, 
were made prisoners of war. Fourteen of these prisoners 
were officers of high rank. The military chest, a vast trea- 
sure, with eighty pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the 
victors, who lost only about twenty men in their approaches. 
During the siege, a magazine of powder was set on fire by a 
bomb, which occasioned great confusion among the besieged, 
and damaged one of the bastions. The strong fortress of 
Schweidnitz still remained in the enemy’s possession, de- 
fended by a garrison so numerous, that it might be compared 
to a small army ; and whilst that continued so, the King of 
Prussia’s victories in Silesia were of no decisive effect. For 
this reason, though it was now the dead of winter, and the 
soldiers stood in need of repose, his majesty resolved, if pos- 
sible, to become master of that place before the end of the 
year ; but as a close siege was impracticable, a blockade was 
formed, as strictly as the rigour of the season would permit. 4 
It was not, however, till the beginning of the ensuing cam- 
paign that this place was taken. The Prussians opened their 
trenches before it on the third of April, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-eight, and erected two large batteries, 
which kept a continual fire upon the town. The artillery of 
the besiegers consisted of three hundred pieces of cannon, of 
different dimensions, and eighty mortars ; an amazing artil- 
lery, and such as we have never heard of in former cam- 
paigns. On the night of the fourteenth, the Prussians 
carried one of the chief works by assault, and lodged them- 
selves therein; the commandant capitulated the next day, 
with the garrison, which was now greatly reduced in number, 
being not half of what it amounted to at the beginning of 

d Snell was the rigour of the season, that some hundreds of the sentinels dropped down 
dead on their several posts, unable to sustain the severity of the cold. The Germans lie 
under the general reproach of paying very little regaid to the lives of their soldiers, and 
indeed this practice of winter campaigns, in such a cold country, bespeaks very little 
regard to the dictates of humanity. 

VAT. TTT TT 
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the blockade. Thus, all the parts of Silesia, which the King 
of Prussia had lost by one unfortunate blow, fell again into 
his possession ; and his affairs, which but a few months before 
seemed irretrievable, were now re-established upon a firmer 
basis than ever. The Prussian parties not only repossessed 
themselves of those parts of Silesia which belonged to their 
king, but penetrated into the Austrian division, reduced 
Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and several other places, 
and left the empress-queen scarce any footing in that coun- 
try, in which, a few da3 T s before, she reckoned her dominion 
perfectly established. 

The Swedes, after many debates between their king and 
Hostilities senate, had at length resolved upon an open decla- 
sl tL in ration against the King of Prussia, and, in eonse- 
pomeiama. quenee of that resolution, sent so many troops into 
Pomerania, that, by the end of August, their army in that 
country amounted to twenty-five thousand men. Their first 
act of hostility was the seizure of Anclam and Demmin, 
two towns that lay in the way to Stetin, against which their 
principal design was levelled. But before they proceeded 
farther, General Hamilton, their commander, by way of jus- 
tifying the conduct of his master, published a declaration, 
setting forth, “ that the King of Sweden, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Westphalia, could not help sending his troops into 
the upper part of the duchy of Pomerania belonging to the 
King of Prussia; and that, therefore, all the officers ap- 
pointed to receive the public revenue in that country must 
pay what money they had in their hands to him, who was 
commissioned to receive it for his Swedish majesty : that, 
moreover, an exact account was required, within eight days, 
of the revenues of the country ; but that no more than ordi- 
nary contributions would be demanded of the inhabitants, 
who might rest assured that the Swedish troops should ob- 
serve the strictest discipline.” After this declaration, they 
attacked the little fortress of Penemunde upon the river 
Pene, and on the twenty-third of September, after a siege 
of nine days, obliged the garrison, which consisted only 
of militia, to surrender themselves prisoners of war. This 
alternative the commanding officer chose rather than engage 
not to serve for two years, observing that such an engage- 
ment was inconsistent with his honour, whilst his prince had 
so much occasion for his service ; and the Swedish general, 
touched with this noble way of thinking, was, on his part, 
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so generous as to give him his liberty. On the other hand. 
General Manteuffel, who commanded the Prussian forces then 
in Pomerania, amounting to twelve thousand men, with 
whom he was encamped before Stetin, to cover that place, 
published, in answer to this, a declaration enjoining tbe 
inhabitants of Pomerania to remain faithful to the King of 
Prussia, their lawful sovereign, under pain of incurring his 
just indignation, and absolutely forbidding them to pay any 
regard to the Swedish manifesto. 

In the mean time, Mareschal Lehwald, immediately after 
the battle of Norkitten, when the Russians began Mareschal 
their retreat, detached Prince George of Holstein- 
Gottorp, with a considerable body of forces, to the Steles to 
relief of Pomerania ; and shortly after, the Russian rctllc - 
forces having totally evacuated every part of Prussia, except 
Memel, and most of them being actually gone into winter 
quarters, he himself followed with an additional reinforce- 
ment of sixteen thousand men. Upon his approach, the 
Swedes, who were then encamped at Ferdinandshoff, and 
had begun to fill up the harbour of Schwinemunde, by way 
of previous preparation for the siege of Stetin, retired with 
such precipitation, that they did not allow themselves time 
to draw off a little garrison they had at Wollin, consisting 
of two hundred and ten men, who were made prisoners of 
war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Prussians on the 
twenty-ninth of December ; and the Swedes, having lost one 
officer and forty men, desired to capitulate. As, in order to 
ease the troops, it was not thought proper to continue the 
siege in so sharp a season, their request was granted, and 
they had leave to retire with two pieces of cannon. The 
Prussians took possession of the town on the second day of 
January, after the Swedes had, on the thirtieth of December, 
likewise given up Anclam, where the conquerors took a 
hundred and fifty prisoners, and found a considerable maga- 
zine of provisions and ammunition. Mareschal Lehwald then 
passed the Pene, entered Swedish Pomerania, and reduced 
Gutzkow, Loitz, Tripsus, and Nebringen. At the same time, 
Lieutenant-General Schorlemmer passed with his corps from 
the isle of Wollin into the isle of Usedom, and from thence 
to Wolgast, the Swedes having abandoned the town, as well 
as Schwinemunde, and the fort of Penemunde. The Prince 
of Holstein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and 
the Swedes, losing one town after another, till they had 

h 2 
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nothing left; in Pomerania but the port of Stralsunde, con- 
tinued retreating till they had reached this last place. The 
French party in Sweden, to comfort the people, called this 
retreat, or rather flight, going into winter quarters. The 
Pr ussian hussars were not idle wherever they penetrated ; 
for, besides plundeiing and pillaging, they raised a contri- 
bution of a hundred and sixty thousand crowns in Swedish 
Pomerania. The Mecklenburghors, who had joined the 
Swedes with six thousand of their troops, now found cause 
to repent of their forwardness, being left quite exposed 
to the resentment of the victors, who chastised them with 
the most severe exactions. The army of the Swedes, though 
they did not fight a battle, was, by sickness, desertion, and 
other accidents, reduced to half the number it consisted of 
when they took the field. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
soon after his territories were invaded by the French, in 
consequence of their advantage in the affair of Hastenbeck, 
had applied to the King of Sweden, as one of the guarantees 
of the treaty of Westphalia, desiring him to employ his good 
offices with the court of France, to obtain a more favourable 
treatment for his dominions : but his Swedish majesty, by 
the advice of the senate, thought proper to refuse complying 
with this request, alleging that as the crown of Sweden was 
one of the piincipal guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, 
it would be highly improper to take such a step, in favour 
of a piince who had not only broken the laws and constitu- 
tions of the empire, in refusing to furnish his contingent, but 
had even assisted, with his troops, a power known to be its 
declared enemy. The Aulic council, too, seeing, or pretend- 
ing to see, the behaviour of the Landgrave in the same light, 
issued a decree against his serene highness towards the end 
of this year. 

The court of G-reat Britain, justly displeased with the 
Memorial Dutch on account of the extreme facility with which 
th^DutcV 0 the y kad granted the French a free passage through 
by Colonel Namur and Maestricht for their provisions, am- 
Htorcto niunition, and artillery, in the beginning of this 
Obtend and campaign, had very properly remonstrated against 
Hienpoit. that step, before it was absolutely resolved on, or at 
least declared to be so ; but in vain ; a pusillanimous answer 
being all the satisfaction that was obtained. The tameness 
and indifference with which the States-G-eneral had since 
seen Ostend and Nieuport put into the hands of the French, 
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drew upon their high mightinesses a further remonstrance, 
which was delivered to them on the twenty-eighth of Xovem- 
ber of this year by Colonel Yorke, his Britannic majesty’s 
plenipotentiary at "the Hague, in the following terms, well 
calculated to awaken in them a due sense of their own 
danger, as well as to evince the injustice of the proceedings 
of the house of Austria : — “ Considering the critical situation 
which Europe has been in during the course of this year, in 
consequence of measures concerted to embroil all Europe, the 
King of Great Britain was willing to flatter himself that 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles, out of regard to the cir- 
cumspect conduct observed by your high mightinesses, would 
have at least informed you of the changes they have thought 
proper to make in the Austrian Netherlands. It was with 
the utmost surprise the king heard that, without any pre- 
vious consent of yours, and almost without giving you any 
notice, the court of Vienna had thought proper to put the 
towns of Ostend and Nieuport into the hands of the French 
troops, and to withdraw her own, as well as her artillery and 
stores, whilst France continues to send thither a formidable 
quantity of both. The conduct of the court of Vienna 
towards his majesty is indeed so unmerited and so extra- 
ordinary, that it is difficult to find words to express it; but 
whatever fallacious pretext she may have made use of to 
palliate her behaviour towards England, it does not appear 
that they can be extended so far as to excuse the infringement, 
in concert with France, of the most solemn treaties between 
her and your high mightinesses. The king never doubted 
that your high mightinesses would have made proper repre- 
sentations to the two courts, newly allied, to demonstrate the 
injustice of such a proceeding, and the danger that might 
afterwards result from it. Your high mightinesses will have 
perceived that your silence on the first step encouraged the 
two courts, newly allied, to attempt others; and who can 
say where they will stop ? The pretext at first was, the need 
which the empress-queen stood in of the troops for the war 
kindled in the empire, and the necessity for providing for 
the safety of those important places, and afterwards of their 
imaginary danger from England. But, high and mighty 
lords, it is but too evident that the two powers who have 
taken these measures in concert have other projects in view, 
and have made new regulations with regard to that country, 
which cannot but alarm the neighbouring states. The late 
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demand made to your high mightinesses, of a passage for a 
large train of warlike implements through some of the 
harrier towns, in order to he sent to Ostend and Nieuport, 
could not fail to awaken the king’s attention. The sincere 
friendship and parity of interests of Great Britain and Hol- 
land require that they should no longer keep silence, lest, in 
the issue, it should he considered as a tacit consent, and as a 
relinquishment of all our rights. The king commands me, 
therefore to recall to your high mightinesses the twofold 
right you have acquired to keep the Austrian Netherlands 
under the government of the house of Austria ; and that no 
other has a title to make the least alteration therein, without 
the consent of your high mightinesses ; unless the new allies 
have resolved to set aside all prior treaties, and to dipose at 
pleasure of every tiling that may suit their private interest. 
In the treaty between your high mightinesses and the crown 
of France, signed at Utrecht, on the eleventh of April, one 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen, in the fifteenth article, 
are these words : ‘ It is also agreed, that no province, fort, 
town, or city of the said Netherlands, or of those which are 
given up by his Catholic majesty, shall ever be ceded, trans- 
ferred, or given, or shall ever devolve, to the crown of 
France, or any prince or princess of the house or line 
of France, either by virtue of any gift, exchange, marriage- 
contract, succession by will, or by any other title whatever, 
to the power and authority of the most Christian king, or of 
any prince or princess of the house or line of France.’ In 
the barrier treaty these very stipulations are repeated in the 
first article: ‘His imperial and Catholic majesty promises 
and engages, that no province, city, town, fortress, or terri- 
tory of the said country shall be ceded, transferred, given, 
or devolve to the crown of France, or to any other but the 
successor of the German dominions of the house of Austria, 
either by donation, sale, exchange, marriage-contract, heri- 
tage, testamentary succession, nor under any other pretext 
whatsoever : so that no province, town, fortress, or territory 
of the said Netherlands shall ever be subject to any other 
prince, but to the successor of the states of the house of 
Austria alone, excepting what has been yielded by the pre- 
sent treaty to the said lords the States-General.’ A bare 
reading of these two articles is sufficient* to evince all that 
I have just represented to your high mightinesses; and 
whatever pretext the courts of Yienna and Versailles may 
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allege, to cover fclie infraction of these treaties, tlie thing 
remains, neveitheless, evident, whilst these two courts are 
unable to prove that the towns of Ostend and Nieuport 
are not actually in the power of France. If their designs are 
just, or agreeable to those treaties, they will doubtless not 
scruple, in the least, to make your high mightinesses easy 
on that head, by openly explaining themselves to a quiet 
and pacific neighbour, and by giving you indisputable proofs 
of their intentions to fulfil the stipulations of the said two 
treaties with regard to the Netherlands. The king hath so 
much confidence in the good sense, prudence, and friendship 
of your high mightinesses, that he makes not the least doubt 
of your taking the most efficacious measures to clear up an 
affair of such importance ; and of your being pleased, in con- 
cert with his majesty, to watch over the fate of a country, 
whose situation and independence have, for more than a 
century, been regarded as one of the principal supports of 
your liberty and commerce.” It does not appear that this 
remonstrance had the desired effect upon the States-Gfeneral, 
who were apprehensive of embroiling themselves with an 
enemy so remarkably alert in taking all advantages. The 
truth is, they were not only unprepared for a rupture with 
France, but extremely unwilling to forego the commercial 
profits which they derived from their neutrality. 

The King of Prussia, about this period, began to harbour 
a suspicion that certain other powers longed eagerly King of 
to enjoy the same respite from the dangers and 
inconveniences of war, and that he ran the risk of Kmgot 
being abandoned by his sole patron and ally, who 
seemed greatly" alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, His Bntan- 
and desirous of detaching himself from a connexion j“° t 
which might be productive of the most disagreeable Oration., 
consequences to his continental interest. Stimulated by this 
opinion, his Prussian majesty is said to have written an 
expostulatory letter 6 to the King of Great Britain, in which 

e The letter, which, was written in French, we have translated for the reader’s satis** 
faction. 

“ I am infoimed that the design of a treaty of neutrality foi the electorate of Hanover 
is not yet laid aside. Is it possible that your majesty can have so little foititude and con- 
stancy as to be dispirited by a small reverse of fortune ? Are affairs so ruinous that they 
cannot be repaired? I hope yonr majesty will consider the step you have made me 
hazard, and remember that you aie the sole cause of these misfortunes that now impend 
over my head. I should never have abandoned the alliance of Fiance but for your Matter- 
ing fiSsuranees, I do not now repent of the treaty I have concluded with your majesty : 
but I expect you will not ingloriously leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after having 
brought upon me all the force of Europe. I depend upon your adhering to your repeated 
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he very plainly taxes that monarch with having instigated 
him to commence hostilities ; and insists upon his remember- 
ing the engagements by which he was so solemnly bound. 
From the strain of this letter, and the Prussian’s declara- 
tion to the British minister when he first set out for Saxony, 
importing, that he was going to fight the. King of Eng- 
land’s battles, a notion was generally conceived, that these 
two powers had agreed to certain private pacta or conven- 
tions, the particulars of which have not yet transpired. 
Certain it is, a declaration was delivered to the Prussian 
resident at London, which appears to have been calculated 
as an answer to the letter. In that paper the King of 
Great Britain declared, that the overtures made by his 
majesty’s electoral ministers in Germany, touching the 
checks received on the continent, should have no influence on 
his majesty as king ; that he saw in the same light as before 
the pernicious effects of the union between the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles, threatening a subversion of the 
whole system of public liberty, and of the independence of 
the European powers : that he considered as a fatal conse- 
quence of this dangerous connexion the cession made by the 
court of Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands to France in 
such a critical situation, and contrary to the faith of the 
most solemn treaties : that whatever might be the success of 
his arms, his majesty was determined to act in constant 
concert with the King of Prussia, in employing the most 
efficacious means to frustrate the unjust and oppressive 
designs of their common enemies. He concluded with assur- 
ing the King of Prussia, that the British crown would con- 
tinue to fulfil, with the greatest punctuality, its engagements 
with his Prussian majesty, and to support him with firmness 
and vigour. Such a representation could not fail of being 
agreeable to a prince who, at this juncture, stood in need of 
an extraordinary cordial. He knew he could securely de- 
pend, not only on the good faith of an English ministry, but 
also on the good plight of the British nation, which, like an 
indulgent nurse, hath always presented the nipple to her 
meagre German allies. Those, however, who pretended to 
consider and canvass events without prejudice and prepos- 
session, could not help owning their surprise at hearing an 
alliance stigmatized as pernicious to the system of public 

engagements of the twenty-sixth of last month, and that yon will listen to no treaty in 
tyhieh I am not compieheuded.” 
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" liberty, and subversive of tbe independence of tbe European 
powers, as they remembered that this alliance was tbe effect 
of necessity, to which the house of Austria was reduced for 
its own preservation ; reduced, as its friends and partisans 
affirm, by those very potentates that now reproached her 
with these connexions. 

His Britannic majesty was resolved that the King of 
Prussia should have no cause to complain of his ^ 
indifference, whatever reasons he had to exclaim couch wing 
against the convention of Closter-Seven, which he ^nb°n~of 
did not scruple to condemn as a very scandalous cjo^tu- 
capitulation, as much as he disapproved of the con- fc °' ea ' 
duct, in consequence of which near forty thousand men were 
so shamefully disarmed, and lost to his cause. Those stipu- 
lations also met with a very unfavourable reception in Eng- 
land, where the motions of the allied army in their retreat 
before the enemy were very freely censured, and some great 
names exposed to the ridicule and contempt of the public. 
This event, so singular in itself and so important in its 
consequences, attracted the attention of the privy-council, 

, where it is said to have been canvassed with great warmth 
and animosity of altercation. The general complained that 
he was restricted by peremptory orders from the regency 
of Hanover ; and they were reported to have used recrimi- 
nations in their defence. In all probability, every circum- 
stance of the dispute was not explained to the satisfaction 
of all parties, inasmuch as that great commander quitted 
the harvest of military glory, and, like another Cincinnatus, 
retired to his plough. The convention of Closter-Seven was 
equally disagreeable to the courts of London and Y ersailles. 
The former saw the electorate of Hanover left, by this capi- 
tulation, at the mercy of the enemy, who had taken posses- 
sion of the whole country, seized the revenues, exacted 
contributions, and changed the whole form of government, 
in the name of his most Christian majesty ; while the French 
army, which had been employed in opposing the Hano- 
verians, was now at liberty to throw their additional force 
into the scale against the King of Prussia, who, at that 
period, seemed to totter on the verge of destruction. On 
the other hand, the French ministry thought their general 
had granted too favourable terms to a body of forces, whom 
he had cooped up in such a manner, that, in a little time, 
they must have surrendered at discretion. They therefore 
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determined either to provoke the Hanoverians by ill usage 
to an infraction of the treaty, or, should that be found im- 
practicable, renounce it as an imperfect convention, esta- 
blished without proper authority. Both expedients were 
used without reserve. They were no sooner informed of 
the capitulation, than they refused to acknowledge its valid- 
ity, except on condition that the Hanoverian troops should 
formally engage to desist from all service against France 
and her allies during the present war, and be disarmed on 
their return to their own country. At the same time her 
general, who commanded in the electorate, exhausted the 
country, by levying exorbitant contributions, and connived 
at such outrages as degraded bis own dignity, and reflected 
disgrace on the character of his nation. The court of 
London, to make a merit of necessity, affected to consider 
the conventional act as a provisional armistice, to pave the 
way for a negotiation that might terminate "in a general 
peace, and proposals were offered for that purpose : but the 
French ministry kept aloof, and seemed resolved that the 
electorate of Hanover should be annexed to their king’s 
dominions. At least they were bent upon keeping it as a . 
precious depositum, which, in the plan of a general paci- 
fication, they imagined would counterbalance any advantage 
that Great Britain might obtain in other parts of the world. 
Had they been allowed to keep this deposit, the kingdom 
of Great Britain would have saved about twenty millions 
of money, together with the lives of her best soldiers ; and 
Westphalia would have continued to enjoy all the blessings 
of security and peace. But the King of England’s tender- 
ness for Hanover was one of the chief sources of the mis- 
fortunes which befell that electorate. He could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing it, even for a season, in the hands 
of the enemy; and his own sentiments in this particular 
were reinforced by the pressing remonstrances of the Prus- 
sian monarch, whom, at this juncture, he thought it dan- 
gerous to disoblige. Actuated by these motives, he was 
pleased to see the articles of the convention so palpably con- 
travened, because the violation unbound his hands, and 
enabled him, consistently with good faith, to take effectual 
steps for the assistance of his ally, and the recovery of his 
own dominions. He, therefore, in quality of Elector of 
Brunswiek-Lunenbourg, published a declaration, observing, 

“ That his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland had, on 
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his part, honestly fulfilled all the conditions of the conven- 
tion ; but the Duke de Richelieu demanded that the troops 
should enter into an engagement specified above, and lay 
down their arms ; although it was expressly stipulated in 
the convention, that they should not be regarded as prisoners 
of war, under which quality alone they could be disarmed ; 
that the French court pretended to treat the convention as 
a military regulation only ; and, indeed, it was originally 
nothing more ; but as they had expressly disowned its valid- 
ity, and a negotiation had been actually begun for disarm- 
ing the auxiliaries, upon certain conditions, though the 
French general would never answer categorically, but waited 
always for fresh instructions fiom Versailles, the nature of 
that act was totally changed, and what was at first an agree- 
ment between general and general, was now become a 
matter of state between the two courts of London and V er- 
sailles : that however hard the conditions of the convention 
appeared to be for the troops of Hanover, his Britannic 
majesty would have acquiesced in them, had not the French 
glaringly discovered their design of totally ruining his army 
and his dominions ; and, by the most outrageous conduct, 
freed his Britannic majesty from every obligation under 
which he had been laid by the convention : that, in the 
midst of the armistice, the most open hostilities had been 
committed ; the castle of Schartzfels had been forcibly seized 
and pillaged, and the garrison made prisoners of war : the 
prisoners made by the French before the convention had not 
been restored, according to an express article stipulated 
between the generals, though it had been fulfilled on the 
part of the electorate, by the immediate release of the French 
prisoners; the baillies of those districts, from which the 
French troops were excluded by mutual agreement, had been 
summoned, on pain of military execution, to appear before 
the French commissary, and compelled to deliver into his 
hands the public revenue ; the French had appropriated to 
themselves part of those magazines, which, by express agree- 
ment, were destined for the use of the electoral troops ; and 
they had seized the houses, revenue, and corn belonging to 
the King of England in the city of Bremen, in violation of 
their engagement to consider that city as a place absolutely 
free and neutral. He took notice, that they had proceeded 
to menaces unheard of among civilized people, ot burning, 
sacking, and destroying every thing that fell in their way, 
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should the least hesitation be made in executing the conven- 
tion according to their interpretation.” Such were the pro- 
fessed considerations that determined his Britannic majesty 
to renounce the agreement which they had violated, and 
have recourse to arms for the relief of his subjects and allies. 
It was in consequence of this determination that he con- 
ferred the command of his electoral army on Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, brother to the duke of that name, who 
had distinguished himself in the Prussian army by his great 
military talents, and was, by blood and inclination, as well 
as interest, supposed warmly attached to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. The truth is, the King of Prussia recommended him 
to this command, because he knew he could depend upon 
his concurring with all his measures, in conducting the 
operations of the British army. The Duke de Eichelieu was 
no sooner informed of these particulars, than he sent a letter 
to Prince Ferdinand, specifying “ That although for some 
days he had perceived the Hanoverian troops in motion, in 
order to form themselves into a body, he could not imagine 
the object of these movements was to infringe the convention 
of neutrality which had been established between the Duke 
of Cumberland and himself, as French general ; that he was 
blinded so far by his confidence in the good faith of the 
Elector of Hanover, who had signed that convention, as to 
believe the troops were assembled for no other purpose than 
to be distributed into winter quarters, which had been 
assigned them by the agreement ; but his eyes were at last 
opened, by repeated advices which he had received from all 
quarters, importing, that the Hanoverians intended to in- 
fringe those articles which ought to be sacred and inviolable ; 
he affirmed, the king his master was still willing to give 
fresh proofs of his moderation, and his desire to spare the 
effusion of human blood ; with that view he declared to his 
serene highness, in the name of his most Christian majesty, 
that he persisted in his resolution of fulfilling exactly all the 
points of the convention, provided they should be equally 
observed by the Hanoverian army ; but he could not help 
apprising his serene highness, that if this army should take 
any equivocal step, and still more, should it commit any act 
of hostility, he would then push matters to the last extre- 
mity, looking upon himself as authorized so to do by the 
rules of war; that he would set fire to all the palaces, 
houses, and gardens ; sack all the towns and villages, with- 
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out sparing the most ineonsid.iable cottage, and subject the 
country to all the horrors of war and devastation. He con- 
jured his serene highness to reflect on these particulars, and 
begged he would not lay him under the necessity of talcing 
steps so contrary to his own personal character, as well as to 
the. natural humanity of the French nation.” To this letter, 
which was seconded by the Count de Lynar, the Danish 
ambassador, who had mediated the convention, Prince Fer- 
dinand returned a very laconic answer, intimating that ho 
would give the Duke de Richelieu his answer in person at 
the head of his army. At this particular juncture, the 
French general was disposed to abide by the original articles 
of the convention, rather than draw upon himself the hosti- 
lities of an army which he knew to be brave, resolute, and 
well appointed, and which he saw at present animated with 
an eager desire of wiping out the disgrace they had sustained 
by the capitulation, as w T ell as of relieving their country from 
the grievous oppression under which it groaned. 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian army 
was wholly assembled at Stade, under the auspices Piog^s of 
of Prince Ferdinand, who resoved, without delay, to ^mT n °* 
drive the French from the electorate, whither they «“y- 
now began their march. Part of the enemy’s rear, consist- 
ing of two thousand men, was; in their march back to Zell, 
attacked in the bailiwick of Ebstorff, and entirely defeated 
by General Seliuylenbourg ; and in a few days after this 
action, another happened upon the river Aller, between 
two considerable bodies of each army, in which the Hano- 
verians, commanded by General Zastrow, remained masters 
of the field. These petty advantages served to encourage 
the allies, and put them in possession of Lunenbourg, Zell, 
and part of the Brunswick dominions, which the enemy 
were obliged to abandon. The operations of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, however, were retarded by the resolution and obstinate 
perseverance of the French officer who commanded the 
garrison of Harbourg. When the Hanoverian troops made 
themselves masters of the town, he retired into the castle, 
which he held out against a considerable detachment of the 
allied army, by whom it was invested : at length, however, 
the fortifications being entirely demolished, he surrendered 
upon capitulation. On the sixth day of December, Prince 
Ferdinand began his march towards Zell, whore the French 
army had taken post, under the command of the Duke de 
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Richelieu, who, at the approach of the Hanoverians, called 
in his advanced parties, abandoned several magazines, 
burned all the farm-houses and buildings belonging to the 
sheep-walks of his Britannic majesty, without paying 
the least regard to the representations made by Prince 
Ferdinand on this subject; reduced the suburbs of Zell to 
ashes, after having allowed his men to plunder the houses, 
and even set fire to the orphan hospital, in which a great 
number of helpless childien are said to have perished. One 
cannot, without horror, reflect upon such brutal acts of 
inhumanity. The French troops, on divers occasions, and 
in different parts of the empire, acted tragedies of the same 
nature which are not easily reconcilable to the character 
of a nation famed for sentiment and civility. The Hano- 
verians having advanced within a league of Zell, the two 
armies began to cannonade each other ; the French troops, 
posted on the right of the Aller, burned their magazines, 
and retired into the town, where they were so strongly in- 
trenched, that Prince Ferdinand could not attempt the river, 
the passes of which were strongly guarded by the enemy. 
At the same time his troops were exposed to great hardships 
from the severity of the weather; he therefore retreated 
to Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his army was put into 
winter quarters, and executed several small enterprises by 
detachment, while the French general fixed his head-quar- 
ters in the city of Hanover, his cantonments extending as 
far as Zell, in the neighbourhood of which many sharp 
skirmishes were fought by the out-parties with various 
success. Their imperial majesties were no sooner apprised 
of these transactions, which they considered as infractions of 
the convention, than they sent an intimation to the Baron 
de Steinberg, minister from the King of Great Britain as 
Elector of Hanover, that he should appear no more at court 
to confer with their ministers; and that his residing at 
Vienna, as he might easily conceive, could not be very 
agreeable; in consequence of which message he retired, 
after having obtained the necessary passports for his depar- 
ture. The chagrin occasioned at the court of Vienna by 
the Hanoverian army’s having recourse to their arms again, 
was, in some measure, alleviated by the certain tidings 
received from Petersburgh, that the czarina had signed her 
accession in form to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, 
V ersailles, and Stockholm. 
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In closing our account of this year’s transactions on tlio 
continent, we may observe, that on the sixteenth D(ntti of 
day of November the Queen of Poland died at the Queen 
Berlin of an apoplexy, supposed to be occasioned by Tunt™*" 
the shock she received on hearing that the French actions at 
were totally defeated at Rosbach. She was a lady “** 
of exemplary virtue and piet} T , whose constitution had been 
broken by grief and anxiety conceived from the distress of 
her own family, as well as from the misery to which she 
saw her people exposed. With respect to the European 
powers that were not actually engaged as principals in the 
war, they seemed industriously to avoid every step that 
might be construed a deviation from the most scrupulous 
neutrality. The States-General proceeded with great circum- 
spection, in the middle course, between two powerful neigh- 
bours, equally jealous and formidable ; and the King of 
Spain was gratified for his forbearance with a convention 
settled between him and the belligerent powers, implying, 
that his subjects should pursue their commerce at sea with- 
out molestation, provided they should not transport those 
articles of merchandise which were deemed contraband by 
all nations. The operations at sea during the course of this 
year, either in Europe or America, were far from being 
decisive or important. The commerce of Great Britain 
sustained considerable damage from the activity and success 
of French privateers, of which a great number had been 
equipped in the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. 
The Greenwich ship of war, mounted with fifty guns, and a 
frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of the enemy, together 
with a very considerable number of trading vessels. On 
the other hand, the English cruisers and privateers acquitted 
themselves with equal vigilance and valour. The Due 
d’ Aquitaine, a large ship of fifty guns, was taken in the 
month of June by two British ships of war, after a severe 
engagement; and about the same time the Aquilon, of 
nearly the same force, was driven on shore and destroyed 
near Brest, by the Antelope, one of the British cruisers. 
A French frigate of twenty-six guns, called the Emeraude, 
was taken in the channel, after a warm engagement, by an 
English ship of inferior force, under the command of Captain 
Gilchrist, a gallant and alert officer, who, in the sequel, 
signalized himself on divers occasions by very extraordinary 
acts of valour. All the sea-officers seemed to b‘e‘ animated 
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with a noble emulation to distinguish themselves in the 
service of their country, and the spirit descended even to 
the captains of privateers, who, instead of imitating the 
former commanders of that class, in avoiding ships of force, 
and centering their whole attention in advantageous prizes, 
now encountered the armed ships of the enemy, and fought 
with the most obstinate valour in the pursuit of national 
glory. 

Perhaps history cannot afford a more remarkable instance 
Fitp of of desperate courage than that which was exerted 
e-iptun in December of the preceding year, by the officers 
ueatu. and crew of an English privateer, called the Terri- 
ble, under the command of Captain William Death, equipped 
with twenty-six carriage guns, and manned with two hun- 
dred sailors. On the twenty-third day of the month he 
engaged and made prize of a large French ship from St. 
Domingo, after an obstinate battle, in which he lost his own 
brother and sixteen seamen : then he secured with forty 
men liis prize, which contained a valuable cargo, and 
directed his course to England ; but in a few days he had 
the misfortune to fall in with the Yengeance, a privateer of 
St. Maloes, carrying thirty-six large cannon, with a comple- 
ment of three hundred and sixty men. Their first step was 
to attack the prize, which was easily retaken ; then the two 
ships bore down upon the -Terrible, whose mainmast was 
shot away by the first broadside. Notwithstanding this 
disaster, the Terrible maintained such a furious engagement 
against both as can hardly be paralleled in the annals of 
Britain. The French commander and his second were 
killed, with two-thirds of his company; but the gallant 
Captain Death, with the greater part of his officers and 
almost his whole crew, having met with the same fate, his 
ship was boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 
twenty-six persons alive, sixteen of whom were mutilated 
by the loss of leg or aim, and the other ten grievously 
wounded. The ship itself was so shattered that it could 
scarcely be kept above wafer, and the whole exhibited a 
. scene of blood, horror, and desolation. The victor itself lay 
like a wreck on the surface, and in this condition made 
shift, with great difficulty, to tow the Terrible' into St. 

* There was a stiango combination of names belonging to this privateer ; the Terrible, 
equipped at Execution-Dock, commanded by Captain Death, whose lieutenant was called 
Devil, and who had one Ghost for suigeon. 
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Malqps, where she was not beheld without astonishment and 
terror. This adventurer as no sooner known in England 
than a liberal subscription was raised for the support of 
Death’s widow, and that part of the crew which survived 
the engagement. In this, and every sea rencounter that 
happened within the present year, the superiority in skill 
and resolution was ascertained to the British mariners; for 
even when they fought against great odds, their courage 
was generally crowned with success. In the month of 
November, Captain Lockhart, a young gentleman who bad 
already rendered himself a terror to the enemy as com- 
mander of a small frigate, now added considerably to his 
reputation, by reducing the Melampe, a French privateer 
of Bayonne, greatly superior to his own ship in number of 
men and weight of metal. This exploit was seconded by r 
another of the same nature, in bis conquest of another 
French adventurer, called the Countess of Gramont; and a 
third large privateer of Bayonne was taken by Captain 
Saumarez, commander of the Antelope. In a word, the 
narrow seas were so well guarded, that in a little time 
scarce a French ship durst appear in the English channel, 
which the British traders navigated without molestation. 

On the first day of December, the King of Great Britain 
opened the session of Parliament with a speech session 
from the throne, which seemed calculated to prepare °i' ened - 
the nation for the expense of maintaining a new war on the * 
continent of Europe. His majesty graciously declared, that 
it would have given him a most sensible pleasure to acquaint 
them at the opening of the session, that his success in carry- 
ing on the war had been equal to the justice of his cause, 
and the extent and vigour of the measures formed for that 
purpose. He expressed the firmest confidence that the 
spirit and bravery of the nation, so renowned in all times, 
which had formerly surmounted so many difficulties, were 
not to be abated by a few disappointments, which he trusted 
might be retrieved by the blessing of God, and the zeal and 
ardour of his Parliament for his majesty’s honour and the 
advantage of their country. He said it was his determined 
resolution to apply his utmost efforts for the security of his 
kingdoms, and for the recovery and protection of the pos- 
. sessions and rights of his crown and subjects in America 
and elsewhere, as well by the strongest exertion of his naval 
force, as by all other methods. He signified that another 
von. hi. — 8 . i 
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great object which he had at heart, was the preservation of 
the Protestant religion and the liberties of Europe; and 
in that view, to encourage and adhere to his allies. For 
this cause, he assured them, he would decline no incon- 
veniences, and in this cause he earnestly solicited their 
hearty concurrence and vigorous assistance. He observed, 
that the late signal success in Germany had given a happy 
turn to affairs, which it was incumbent on them to improve ; 
and that in such a critical conjuncture, the eyes of all 
Europe were upon them. He particularly recommended to 
them, that his good brother and ally the King of Prussia 
might be supported in such a manner as his magnanimity 
and active zeal for the common cause appeared to deserve. 
To the Commons he expressed his concern, that the large 
supplies they had already granted did not produce all the 
good fruits they had reason to expect ; but he had so great 
a reliance on their wisdom, as not to doubt of their perse- 
verance. He only desired such supplies as should be neces- 
sary for the public service, and told them that they might 
depend upon it, that the best and most faithful economy 
should be used. He took notice of that spirit of disorder 
which had shown, itself among the common people in some 
parts of the kingdom; he laid injunctions upon them to 
use their endeavours for discouraging and suppressing such 
abuses, and for maintaining the laws and lawful authority. 

* He concluded with observing, that nothing would so effectu- 
ally conduce to the defence of all that was dear to the nation, 
as well as to the reducing their enemies to reason, as union 
and harmony among themselves. The time was when 
every paragraph of this harangue, which the reader will 
perceive is not remarkable for its elegance and propriety, 
would have been canvassed and impugned by the country 
party in the House of Commons. They would have im- 
puted the bad success of the war to the indiscretion of the 
ministry, in taking preposterous measures, and appointing 
commanders unequal to the service. They would have 
inquired in what manner the Protestant religion was 
endangered ; and, if it was, how it could be preserved or 

E romoted by adhering to allies, who, without provocation, 
ad well nigh ruined the first and principal Protestant 
country of the empire. They would have started doubts 
with respect to the late signal success in Germany, and 
hinted that it would only serve to protract the burden of a 
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continental war. They would hare owned that the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them, and drawn tliis consequence, 
that it therefore behoved them to act with the more delicacy 
and caution in discharge of the sacred trust reposed in them 
by their constituents ; a trust which their consciences would 
not allow to be faithfully discharged, should they rush 
precipitately into the destructive measures of a rash and 
prodigal ministry, squander away the wealth of the nation, 
and add to the grievous encumbrances under which it 
groaned, in support of connexions and alliances that were 
equally foreign to her consideration, and pernicious to her 
interest. They would have investigated that cause which 
was soVarmly recommended for support, and pretended to 
discover that it was a cause in which Great Britain ought 
to have had no concern, because it produced a certainty of 
loss, without the least prospect of advantage. They would 
have varied essentially in their opinions of the necessary 
supplies, from the sentiments of those who prepared the 
estimates, and even declared some doubts about the economy 
to be used in managing the national expense ; finally, they 
would have represented the impossibility of union between 
the two parties, one of which seemed bent upon reducing the 
other to beggary and contempt. Such was the strain that 
used to flow from an opposition, said to consist of disloyalty 
and disappointed ambition. But that malignant spirit was 
now happily extinguished. The voice of the sovereign 
was adored as the oracle of divinity, and those happy days 
were now approaching that saw the Commons of England 
pour their treasures, in support of a German prince, with 
such a generous hand, that posterity will be amazed at their 
liberality. 

To the speech of his majesty the House of Lords returned 
an address, in such terms of complacency as had 1758 . 
long distinguished that illustrious assembly. The Applies 
Commons expressed their approbation and confi- s ' mt 
dence with equal ardour, and not one objection was made 
to the form or nature of the address, though one gentleman, 
equally independent in his mind and fortune, took excep- 
tions to some of the measures which had been lately pursued. 
Their complaisance was more substantially specified in the 
resolutions of the House, as soon as the two great com- 
mittees of supply were appointed. They granted for the 
sea-service of the ensuing year sixty thousand men, includ- 

i 2 
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ing fourteen thousand eight hundred and forty-five marines ; 
and the standing aimy, comprehending four thousand inva- 
lids, was fixed at fifty-three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven effective men, commission and non-commission 
offieeis included. For the maintenance of these forces by 
sea and land, the charge of guards and garrisons at home 
and abroad, the expense of the ordnance, and in order to 
make good the sum which had been issued by his majesty’s 
orders in pursuance of the addiess from the Commons, they 
now allotted four millions twenty-two thousand eight hun- 
died and seven pounds, seven shillings, and three pence. 
They unanimously granted, as a present supply in the then 
critical exigency, towards enabling his majesty to Maintain 
and keep together the army formed last year in his electoral 
dominions, and then again put in motion, and actually 
employed against the common enemy, in concert with the 
King of Prussia, the sum of one hundred thousand pounds : 
for the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay to the sea- 
officeis, they allowed two hundred twenty-four thousand 
four hundred twenty-one pounds, five shillings, and eight 
pence : towards the building and support of the three 
hospitals for seamen at Gosport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, 
thirty thousand pounds: for the reduced officers of the 
land-forces and marines, pensions to the widows of officers, 
and other such military contingencies, forty thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, seventeen shillings, and 
eleven pence: towards building, rebuilding, and repairs of 
his majesty’s ships for the ensuing year, the sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds : for defraying the charge of 
two thousand one hundred and twenty horse, and nine 
thousand nine hundred infantry, together with the general 
and staff officers, the officers of the hospital and the train 
of artillery, being the troops of the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel in the pay of Great Britain, for sixty days, together 
with the subsidy for the same time, pursuant to treaty, they 
assigned thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten pence three farthings. 
To the Foundling-hospital they gave forty thousand pounds, 
for the maintenance and education of deserted young chil- 
dren, as well as for the reception of all such as should be 
presented under a certain age, to be limited by the governors 
and guardians of that charity. Three hundred thousand 
pounds were given towards discharging the debt of the 
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navy, and two hundred eighty-four thousand eight hundred 
and two pounds for making up the deficiency of the grant-, 
for the service of the preceding year. The Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel was, moreover, gratified with the further sum 
of two hundred and three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six pounds, four shillings, and nine pence farthing for the 
maintenance of his foiees, and the remainder of his subsidy. 
They granted six hundred and seventy thousand pounds for 
enabling his majesty to make good his engagements with 
the King of Prussia, pursuant to a convention lately con- 
cluded with that potentate. For defraying the charge of 
thirty-eight thousand men of the troops of Hanover, TTolfcn- 
buttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the Count of Buctebonrg, together 
with that of general and staff officers actually employed 
against the common enemy, in concert with the King of 
Prussia, from the twenty-eighth day of November in the 
last, to the twenty-fourth of December in the present year 
inclusive, to be issued in advance every two months, they 
allotted the sum of four hundred and sixty-thiee thousand 
eighty-four pounds, six shillings, and ten pence ; and further- 
more they granted three hundred eighty-six thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen pounds, thirteen shillings, and two 
pence, to defray the charges of forage, bread-waggons, train 
of artillery, provisions, wood, straw, and all other extaordi- 
nary expenses, contingencies, and losses whatsoever incurred, 
or to he incurred, on account of his majesty’s army, consist- 
ing of thirty-eight thousand men, actually employed against 
the common enemy, in concert with the King of Prussia, 
from November last to next December inclusive. For the 
extraordinary expenses of the land-forces, and other services, 
incurred in the course of the last year, and not provided 
for by Parli ame nt, they allowed one hundred forty-five 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four pounds, fifteen shillings, 
and one farthing. They provided eight hundred thousand 
pounds to enable his majesty to defray the like sum raised 
in pursuance of an act made in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and charged upon the first aids and supplies to be 
granted in the current session. Twenty-six thousand pounds 
were bestowed on the out-pensioners of Chelsea-hospital ; 
above twenty thousand for the expense of maintaining the 
colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia; for reimbursing to 
the province of Massachuset’s Bay, and the colony of 
Connecticut, their expense in furnishing provisions and 
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stores to tlie troops raised by them for his majesty’s service, 
in the campaign of the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-six, the sum of forty-one thousand one hundred and 
seventeen pounds, seventeen shillings, and six pence half- 
penny; to be applied towards the rebuilding of London- 
bridge, carrying on the works for fortifying and securing 
the harbour of Milford, and repairing the parish church of 
St. Margaret, in Westminster, they allotted twenty-nine 
thousand pounds. The Bast India Company were indulged 
with twenty thousand pounds on account, towards enabling 
them to defray the expense of a military force in their 
settlements, to be maintained by them in lieu of the bat- 
talion of his majesty’s forces withdrawn from those settle- 
ments: the sum of ten thousand pounds was given as 
usual, for maintaining and supporting the British forts and 
settlements on the coast of Africa ; and eleven thousand 
four hundred and fifty were granted as an augmentation to 
the salaries of the judges in the superior courts of judicature. 
They likewise provided one hundred thousand pounds for 
defraying the charge of pay and clothing to the militia, 
and advanced eight hundred thousand pounds to enable his 
majesty to defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, 
incurred or to be incurred for the service of the current 
year ; and to take all such measures as might be necessary 
to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs of his 
enemies, as the exigency of his affairs might require. The 
whole supplies of this session amounted to the enormous 
sum of ten millions four hundred eighty-six thousand four 
hundred fifty-seven pounds, and one penny. Nothing could 
so plainly demonstrate the implicit confidence which the 
Parliament at this juncture reposed in the sovereign and 
the ministry, as their conduct in granting such liberal 
supplies, great part of which were bestowed in favour of 
our German allies, whom the British nation thus generously 
paid for fighting their own battles. Besides the sum of one 
million eight hundred sixty-one thousand eight hundred 
ninety-seven pounds, four shillings, and eight pence, ex- 
pressly assigned for the support of these continental con- 
nexions, a sum considerably exceeding the whole of the 
revenue raised in the reign of Charles the Second, and what 
part of the sum granted to the king for extraordinary 
expenses might be applied to the same use, the article might 
not improperly be swelled with the vast expense incurred 
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by expeditions to the coast of France ; tire chief, if not sole, 
design of which seemed to he a diversion in favour of tho 
nation’s allies in G-ermany, by preventing France from 
sending such numerous armies into that country as it could 
have spared, had not its sea-coasts required a considerable 
body of forces for its defence against the attempts of the 
English. Indeed the partisans of the ministry were at great 
pains to suggest and inculcate a belief, that the war in 
Germany was chiefly suppoited as a necessary di verson 
in favour of Great Britain and her plantations, which would 
have been exposed to insult and invasion had not the 
enemy’s forces been otherwise employed. But the absurdity 
of this notion will at once appear to those who consider, 
that by this time Great Britain was sole mistress of the 
sea ; that the navy of France was almost ruined, and her 
commerce on the ocean quite extinguished ; that she could 
not, with the least prospect of success, hazard any expedition 
of consequence against Great Britain, or any part of her 
dominions, while the ocean was covered with such powerful 
navies belonging to that nation ; and that if one-third part 
of the money annually ingulfed in the German vortex had 
been employed in augmenting the naval forces of England, 
and those forces properly exerted, not a single cruiser would 
have been able to stir from the harbours of France ; all her 
colonies in the West Indies would have fallen an easy prey 
to the arms of Great Britain; and thus cut off from the 
resources of commerce, she must have been content to em- 
brace such terms of peace as the victor should have thought 
proper to prescribe. 

The funds established by the committee of ways and 
means, in order to realize those articles of supply, Funds fa- 
consisted of the malt-tax, the land-tax at four shil- 
lings in the pound, sums remaining in the exchequer s,app ies ‘ 
produced from the sinking fund, four millions five hunched 
thousand pounds to be raised by annuities at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent, per ann., and five hundred thousand 
pounds by a lottery, attended with annuities redeemable by 
Parliament, after the rate of three pounds per cent, per 
ann. ; these several annuities to be transferable at the Bank 
of England, and charged upon a fund to be established in 
this session of Parliament for payment thereof, and for 
which the sinking fund should be a collateral security® — 

» It was enacted, That every person subscribing for five hundred pounds should bo 
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one million six hundred and six thousand and seventy-six 
pounds, five shillings, one penny, one farthing, issued and 
applied out of such monies as should or might arise from 
the surpluses, excesses, and other revenues composing the 
s inking fund — a tax of one shilling in the pound to be 
annually paid from all salaries, fees, and perquisites of 
offices and employments in Great Britain, and from all 
pensions and other gratuities payable out of any revenues 
belonging to his majesty in Great Britain, exceeding the 
yearly value of one hundred pounds — an imposition of one 
shilling annually upon every dwelling-house inhabited within 
the kingdom in Great Britain, over and above all other 
duties already chargeable upon them, to commence from 
the fifth day of April — an additional tax of six pence yearly 
for every window or light in every dwelling-house inhabited 
in Britain which shall contain fifteen windows or upwards ; 
a continuation of certain acts near expiring, with respect to 
the duties payable on foreign sail-cloth imported into Great 
Britain, the exportation of British gunpowder, the securing 
and encouraging the trade of his majesty’s sugar colonies in 
America, and the empowering the importers and proprietors 
of spirits from the British sugar plantations to land them 
before payment of the duties of excise, and to lodge them in 
warehouses at their own expense — an annual tax of forty 
shillings for a licence to be taken out by every person 
trading in, selling, or vending gold or silver plate, in lieu 
of the duty of six pence per ounce on all silver plate, made 
or wrought, or which ought to be touched, assayed, or 

entitled to four hundred and fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in lottery tickets, and so 
in proportion for a greater or lets sum ; that the lotteiy should consist of tickets of the 
value of ten pounds each, in the proportion not exceeding eight blanks to a prize ; the 
blanks to be of the value of six pounds each; the blanks and piizes to bear an interest 
after the rate of three pounds per cent, to commence fiorn the fir&t day of January, in the year 
one thousand seven hundicd and fifty-nine ; and that the sum ot four millions five hundred 
thouband pounds, to be raised by annuities, should hear an interest after the rate of tlnee 
pounds ten shilHngs per cent, fiom the fifth day of July, in the present year; which 
annuities should stand reduced to three pounds per cent, after the expiration of twenty-four 
years, and afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by sums not les*s than five 
hundred thousand pounds at one time, six months’ notice having been first given of such 
payments respectively ; that any subscriber might, on or before the twenty-ninth day of 
April, make a deposit of ten pounds per cent, on such sum as he should choose to sub- 
scribe towards raising these five millions, with the cashiers of the hank, as security for his 
future payments on the days appointed for that purpose ; that the seveial sums so received 
by the cashiers should be paid into the receipt of the exchequer, to be applied fiom time 
to time to such services as should then have been voted by the House of Commons in this 
session of Parliament, and not otherwise ; that any subscriber paying the whole or any 
part of his subscription previous to the days appointed for the respective payments should 
be allowed a discount, at the rate of iluee per cent., from the days of such respective pay- 
ments to the respective times on which such payments wore directed to be made, and that 
ail persons who should make their full payments on the said lottery should leccave their 
tickets as soon as they could be conveniently made out. 
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marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceased and deter- 
mined — a cessation of all drawbacks payable on the exporta- 
tion of silver plate — a law prohibiting all persons from 
selling, by retail, any sweet or made wines, without having 
first procured a licence for that purpose — and a loan by 
exchequer bills for eight hundred thousand pounds, to be 
charged on the first aids to be granted in the next session 
of Parliament. These provisions amounted to the sum of 
eleven millions seventy-nine thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, six shillings, and ten pence, exceeding 
the grants in the sum of five hundred ninety-three thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds, six shillings, and nine 
pence, so that the nation had reason to hope that this surplus 
of above half a million would prevent any demand for 
deficiencies in the next session. By these copious grants 
of the House of Commons, whose complaisance knew no 
bounds, the national debt was, at this juncture, swelled to 
the astonishing sum of eighty-seven millions three hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and ten pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and ten pence farthing ; a load that 
would have crushed the national credit of any other state in 
Christendom. 

The liberality of the Parliament was like the rock in the 
wilderness, which flowed with the welcome stream Message 
when touched by the rod of Moses. The present [™” t ^ e the 
supply which the Commons granted for the subsist- HaSse o t 
ence of the Hanoverian army was, in pursuance of Commons - 
a message from his majesty, communicated to the House by 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, signifying, that the king had ordered 
his electoral army to be put again in motion, that it might 
act with vigour against the common enemy, in concert with 
his good brother and ally the King of Prussia; that the 
‘ exhausted and ruined state of the electorate having rendered 
it incapable of maintaining that army, until the further 
necessary charge thereof, as well as the more particular 
measures then concerting for the effectual support of his 
Prussian majesty, could be laid before the House, the king, 
relying on the constant zeal of his faithful Commons for the 
support of the Protestant religion and of the liberties of 
Europe against the dangerous designs of France and her 
confederates, found himself, in the mean time, under the 
absolute necessity of recommending to the House the speedy 
consideration of such a present supply as might enable his 
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majesty, at this critical conjuncture, to subsist and keep 
together the said army. This address was no sooner recited 
by the speaker than it was unanimously referred to the- 
committee of supply, who gratified his majesty’s wish with 
an immediate resolution ; and, considering their generous 
disposition, doubtless the same compliance would have 
appeared, even though no mention had been made of the 
Protestant religion, which, to men of ordinary penetration, 
appeared to have no natural concern in the present dispute 
between the belligerent powers, although former ministers 
had often violently introduced it into messages and speeches 
from the throne, in order to dazzle the eyes of the populace, 
even while they insulted the understanding of those who 
were capable of exercising their own reason. This pretext 
was worn so threadbare, that, among the sensible part of 
mankind, it could no longer be used without incurring con- 
tempt and ridicule. In order to persuade mankind that 
the Protestant religion was in danger, it would have been 
necessary to specify the designs that were formed against it, 
as well as the nature of the conspiracy, and to descend to 
particulars properly authenticated. In that case great part 
of Europe would have been justly alarmed. The States- 
General of the United Provinces, who have made such 
glorious and indefatigable efforts in support of the Pro- 
testant religion, would surely have lent a helping hand 
towards its preservation. The Danes would not have stood 
tamely neutral, and seen the religion they profess exposed 
to the rage of such a powerful confederacy. It is not to 
be imagined that the Swedes, who had so zealously main- 
tained the purity of the Protestant faith, would now join 
an association whose aim was the ruin of that religion. It 
is not credible that even the Hungarians, who profess the 
same faith, and other Protestant states of the empire, would * 
enter so heartily into the interests of those who were bent 
upon its destruction ; or that the Russians would contribute 
to the aggrandizement of the Catholic faith and discipline, 
so opposite to that of the Greek church, which they es- 
pouse. As, therefore, no particular of such a design was 
explained, no act of oppression towards any Protestant 
state or society pointed out except those that were exercised 
by the Protestants themselves ; and as the court of Vienna 
repeatedly disavowed any such design, in the most solemn 
manner, the unprejudiced part of mankind will be apt to 
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conclude that the cry of religion was used, as in former 
times, to arouse, alarm, and inflame; nor (lid the artifice 
prove altogether unsuccessful. Xotwithstanding the general 
lukewarmth of the age in matters of religion, it produced 
considerable effect among the fanatic sectaries that swarm 
through the kingdom of England. The leaders of those 
blind enthusiasts, either actuated by the spirit of delusion, 
or desirous of recommending themselves to the protection of 
the higher powers, immediately seized the hint, expatiating 
vehemently on the danger that impended over God’s people ; 
and exerting all their faculties to impress the belief of a 
religious war, which never fails to exasperate and impel the 
minds of men to such deeds of cruelty and revenge as must 
discredit all religion, and even disgrace humanity. The 
signal trust and confidence which the Parliament of England 
reposed in the king, at this juncture, was in nothing more 
conspicuous than in leaving to the crown the unlimited 
application of the sum granted for augmenting the salaries 
of the judges. In the reign of King William, when the 
act of settlement was passed, the Parliament, jealous of 
the influence which the crown might acquire over the 
judges, provided, by an express clause of that act, that 
the commissions of the judges should subsist quamdiu se bene 
gesserint, and that their salaries should be established : but 
now we find a sum of money granted for the augmentation 
of their salaries, and the crown vested with a discretionary 
power to proportion and apply this augmentation : a stretch 
of complaisance which, how safe soever it may appear during 
the reign of a prince famed for integrity and moderation, 
will perhaps one day be considered as a very dangerous 
accession to the prerogative. 

So fully persuaded were the ministry that the Co mm ons 
would cheerfully enable them to pay what subsi- second 
dies they might promise to their German allies, th? Kiogof 
that on the eleventh of April they concluded a new PrQS5ia - 
treaty of convention with his Prussian majesty, which, that 
it might have the firmer consistence, and. the greater au- 
thority, was, on the part of Great Britain, transacted and 
signed by almost all the privy councillors who had any 
share in the administration . 11 This treaty, which was signed 

* * These were, Sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the great seal i John, Earl of <xtan~ 

'dlle, president of the Council ; Thomas Holies, Duke of Newcastle, first commissioner 
of the keasrny ; Roheit, Earl of Holdemesse, ono of the principal secretaries of state; 
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at ■Westminster, imported, “That the contracting powers 
having mutually resolved to continue their efforts for their 
reciprocal defence and security, for the recovery of their pos- 
sessions, the protection of their allies, and the support of 
the liberties of the Germanic body, his Britannic majesty- 
had, from these considerations, determined to grant to his 
Prussian majesty an immediate succour in money, as being 
the most ready and the most efficacious ; and their majes- 
ties having judged it proper that thereupon a convention 
should be made for declaring and fixing their intentions 
upon this head, they had nominated and authorized their le- 
spective ministers, who, after having communicated their 
full powers to one another, agreed to the following stipula- 
tions: the King of Great Biitain engaged to pay in the 
city of London, t© such persons as should be authorized to 
receive it by his Prussian majesty, the sum of four millions 
of German crowns, amounting to six hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds sterling, to be paid at once, and in one 
whole sum, immediately after the exchange of ratifications, 
upon being demanded by his Prussian majesty. This prince, 
on his part, obliged himself to apply that sum to the main- 
taining and augmenting his forces, which should act in 
the best manner for the good of the common cause, and 
for the purpose of reciprocal defence and mutual security, 
proposed by their said majesties. Moreover, the high con- 
tracting parties engaged not to conclude any treaty ot peace, 
truce, or neutrality, nor any other sort of convention or 
agreement, with the powers engaged in the present war, 
but in concert and by mutual agreement, wherein both 
should be nominally comprehended. Finally, it was stipu- 
lated that this convention should be ratified, and the rati- 
fications exchanged on both sides within the term of six 
weeks, to be computed from the day of signing this present 
convention, or sooner if possible.” 

All the resolutions to which the committee of ways and 
Bill for means agreed were executed by bills, or clauses in 
Miitad 1 ! 8 bills, which afterwards received the royal sanction, 
haven. The militia still continued to be an object of parlia- 
wAmpS mentary care and attention ; but the institution was 
to com. not yet heartily embraced, because seemingly dis- 

Philips Earl of Haidwicke, and William Pitt, Esq , another of the pnncipal seeietaiies of 
state. In the name and on the part of his Piussian majesty, the Sieurs Dado Henry, 
Baron of Knyphausen, his pnvy councillor of embassy, and minister plenipotentiary at 
the coiut of London , and Louis Michel* his resident and charge d aftanes, * 
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countenanced by the remnant of the old ministry, which still 
maintained a capital place in the late coalition, and indeed 
almost wholly engrossed the distribution of pensions and 
places. The Commons having presented an address to his 
majesty _ with respect to the harbour of Milford-haven, a 
book of plans and estimates for fortifying that harbour 
was laid before the House, and a committee appointed to 
examine the particulars. They weie of opinion that the 
mouth of the harbour was too wide to admit of any forti- 
fication, or effectual defence ; but that the passage called 
Nailand-point, lying higher than Hubberstone-road, might 
be fortified, so as to afford safe riding and protection to 
the trade and navy of Great Britain ; that, if it should be 
thought proper hereafter to establish a yard and dock for 
building and equipping fleets at Milford, no place could, 
from the situation, nature, soil, and a general concurrence 
of all necessary local circumstances, be more fitted for such 
a design ; that if a proper use were made of this valuable 
though long-neglected harbour, the distressful delays, too 
often embarrassing and disappointing the nation in her 
naval operations, might be, in a great measure, happily 
removed, to the infinite relief and enlargement of the king- 
dom in the means of improving its naval force ; the neces- 
sary progress and free execution of which was now so 
unhappily and frequently restrained and frustrated, by the 
want of a harbour like that of Milford-haven, framed by 
nature with such local advantages. This report appeared 
to be so well supported by evidence, that a bill was framed, 
and passed into an act, for granting ten thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the works for fortifying and securing 
the harbour of Milford in the county of Pembroke. Other 
laws of national consequence were enacted, in the course 
of this session, with little or no opposition. On the very 
first day of their sitting, the Commons received a petition 
from the mayor, magistrates, merchants, and inhabitants of 
Liverpool, complaining of the high price of wheat, and other 
grain; expressing their apprehension that it would continue 
to rise, unless the time for the importation of foreign corn, 
duty free, should be prolonged, or some other salutary mea- 
sure taken by Parliament, to prevent dealers from engrossing 
com ; submitting to the wisdom of the House a total prohibi- 
tion of distilling and exporting grain while the high price 
should continue ; praying they would take the premises into 
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consideration, and grant a seasonable relief to the petitioners, 
by tbe continuance of a free importation, and taking snck 
other effectual means to reduce tbe growing price of com 
as to them should seem necessary and expedient. This being 
an urgent case, that equally interested the humanity of the 
legislature and the manufactures of the kingdom, it was 
deliberated upon and discussed with remarkable despatch. 
In a few days a bill was prepared, passed through both 
Houses, and enacted into a law, continuing till the twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the present year, the three acts 
of last session ; for prohibiting the exportation of corn ; for 
prohibiting the distillation of spirits ; and for allowing the 
importation of corn, duty free. A second law was esta- 
blished, regulating the price and assize of bread, and sub- 
jecting to severe penalties those who should be concerned 
in its adulteration. In consequence of certain resolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole House, a bill was presented 
for prohibiting the payment of the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of com, unless sold at a lower price than is allowed in 
an act passed in the first year of the reign of William and 
Mary ; but this bill, after having been read a second time, 
and committed, was neglected, and proved abortive. 

In consequence of a motion made by Mr. Grenville, a 
Bills foi tiic humane bill was prepared and brought in for the 
mentofsea- encouragement of seamen employed in the royal 
men, and navy, establishing a regular method for the punctual, 
mg the frequent, and certain payment of their wages ; en- 
nuis act. abling them more easily and readily to remit money 
for the support of their wives and families, and preventing 
the frauds and abuses attending such payments. This bill, 
having passed the Lower House, engaged in a very parti- 
cular manner the attention of the Lords, who, by divers 
messages to the House of Commons, desired the attendance 
of several members. These messages being taken into con- 
sideration, several precedents were recited : a debate arose 
about their formality, and the House unanimously resolved 
that a message should be sent to the Lords, acquainting 
them that the House of Commons, not being sufficiently 
informed by their messages upon what grounds, or for what 
purposes, their lordships desired the House would give leave 
to such of their members as were named in the said messages 
to attend the House of Lords, in order to be examined upon 
the second reading of the bill, the Commons hoped their 
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lordships would make them acquainted with their intention. 
The Lords, in answer to this intimation, gave the Commons 
to understand, that they desired the attendance of the mem* 
hers mentioned in their messages, that they might he 
examined as witnesses upon the second reading of the bill. 
This explanation being deemed satisfactoiy, the members 
attended the House of Lords, where they weie carefully and 
fully examined, as persons conversant in sea affairs, touching 
the inconveniences which had formerly attended the sea- 
service, as well as the remedies now proposed ; ami the bill 
having passed through their House, though not without 
warm opposition, was enacted into a law by his majesty’s 
assent. The militia act, as it passed in the last session, being 
, found upon trial defective, Mr. Townshend moved for leave 
to bring in a new bill to explain, amend, and enforce it : this 
was accordingly allowed, prepared, and passed into a law ; 
though it did not seem altogether free from material objec- 
tions, some of which were of an alarming nature. The 
power vested by law in the crown over the militia is even 
more independent than that which it exercises over a standing 
army ; for this last expires at the end of the year, if not 
continued by a new act of Parliament ; whereas the militia 
is subjected to the power of the crown for the term of five 
years, during which it may be called out into actual service 
without consent of Parliament, and consequently employed 
for sinister purposes. A commission-officer in the militia 
may be detained, as subject to the articles of war, until the 
crown shall allow the militia to return to their respective 
parishes ; and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a mutineer 
or deserter, should he refuse to appear in arms, and fight in 
support of the worst measures of the worst minister. Several 
merchants and manufacturers of silk offered a petition, repre- 
senting that, in consequence of the act passed in the last 
session, allowing the importation of fine organzine Italian 
thrown silk till the first day of December, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, they had given 
orders to their correspondents abroad to send large quantities 
of such silk through Germany to Hamburgh and Holland, 
which, in the common course of things, might probably have 
arrived in London before the act expired, if their carriage 
had not been protracted by the great rains and inundations 
in Italy and Germany, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember last, which rendered the roads for many weeks 
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impassable : that from unlucky accidents on shore, and storms 
and contrary winds after the silk was shipped, it could not 
possibly arrive within the time limited by the act ; and un- 
less it should be admitted to an entry, they, the petitioners, 
would be great sufferers, the manufacturers greatly pre- 
judiced, and the good end and purpose of the act in a great 
measure frustrated : they therefore prayed leave to bring in 
a bill for allowing the introduction of all such fine Italian 
organzined silk as should appear to have been shipped in 
Holland and Hamburgh for London on or before the first 
day of December. The petition being referred to a com- 
mittee, which reported that these allegations were true, the 
House complied with their request, and the bill having 
passed was enacted into a law in the usual form. A speedy , 
passage was likewise granted to the mutiny bill, and the 
other annual measure for regulating the marine forces, which 
contained nothing new or extraordinary. A committee 
being appointed to inquire what laws were already expired, 
or near expiring, they performed this difficult task with 
indefatigable patience and perseverance ; and, in pursuance 
of their resolutions, three bills were prepared and passed into 
laws, continuing some acts for a certain time, and rendering 
others perpetual . 1 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
Act for London, in common council assembled, having drawn 
London- up a petition to the House of Commons, alleging 
image. that the toll upon loaded vessels, or other craft, 
passing through the arches of London-bridge, granted by a 

1 Among those rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 18th and 14th of Charles II* 
for preventing theft and rapine. An act of the 9 th of George I. for punishing persons 
going armed in disguise. A clause in the act of the 6th of George II to prevent the 
breaking down the bank of any river ; and another clause in the said act, to prevent the 
treacherous cutting of hop-binds. Several clauses in an act of the 10th of George II for 
punishing persons sotting on lire any mine, &e. The temporary part of the act of the 
20th of George II for taking away the hereditary jurisdictions of Scotland, relating to 
the power of appealing to circuit courts. Those continued were, I An act of the 12tli of 
George II. for granting liberty to carry sugars, &c., until the twenty-ninth of September, 
iii the year one thousand seven hundied and sixty-four, and to the end of the next session 
of Piirliament. II, An act of the 5th of George II. to prevent frauds by bankrupts, &c., 
for the same period. III. An act of the 8th of George II. for encouraging the importa- 
tion of naval stores, &c., for the same period. IV. An act of the 19th of George II. for 
preventing frauds in the admeasurement of coals, &c., until June 24, 1759 ; and to this 
was added, a peipetual clause for preventing the stealing or destroying of madder roots. 

V. An act of the 9th of George II, for encouraging the manufacture of British sail-cloth 
until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four. VI. An 
act of the 4th of George II, granting an allowance upon British-made gunpowder, for 
the same period, VII. An act of the 6th of George II. for encouraging the trade of the 
sugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth k of September, one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one. And, VIII, so much of the act of the 15th and 16th of George II. to empower 
the importers of rum, &e., as relates to landing it before the payment of duties, until the 
twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four. 
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former act, passed in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fift/, for improving, widening, and enlarging the pas- 
sage both under and over the said bridge, was altogether 
precarious and insufficient to defray the expense, including 
that of a temporary wooden bridge already erected; and 
praying that a bill might be prepared for explaining and ren- 
dering that act effectual ; a committee was appointed to exa- 
mine the contents, and a bill brought in according to their 
request. This, however, was opposed by a petition from 
several persons, owners of barges and other craft navigating 
the river Thames, who affirmed, that if the hill should pass 
into a law as it then stood, it would be extremely injurious 
to the petitioners in particular, and to the public in general. 
These were heard by their counsel before the committee, but 
no report was yet given, when the temporary bridge was 
reduced to ashes. Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of London presented another petition, alleging that, in pur- 
suance of the powers vested in them by act of Parliament, 
they had already demolished a good number of the houses 
on London-bridge, and directed the rest that were standing 
to be taken down with all convenient expedition, that two of 
the arches might be laid into one for the improvement of the 
navigation ; that they had, at a very great expense, erected 
a temporary wooden bridge, to preserve a public passage to 
and from the city, until the great arch should be finished, 
which temporary bridge being consumed by fire, they must 
rebuild it with the greatest expedition, at a further consider- 
able expense ; that the sum necessary for carrying on and 
completing this great and useful work, including the rebuild- 
ing of the said temporary bridge, was estimated at fourscore 
thousand pounds; and as the improving, widening, and 
enlarging London-bridge was calculated for the general good 
of the public, for the advancement of trade and commerce, 
and for making the navigation upon the river Thames more 
safe and secure ; they therefore prayed the House to take 
the premises into consideration. This petition being recom- 
mended by his majesty to the consideration of the House, 
was referred to the committee of supply, and produced the 
resolution of granting fifteen thousand . pounds towards 
the rebuilding of London-bridge. A bill was prepared 
under the title of an act to improve, widen, and enlarge the 
passage over and through London-bridge, enforcing the pay- 
ment of the toll imposed upon loaded vessels, which had been 

VOL. III. — S. K 
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found extremely burdensome to tiade ; but tbis incumbrance 
•was prevented by another petition of several merchants, 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants of the borough of South- 
wark, taking notice of the fifteen thousand pounds granted 
towards the repair of London-bridge, and, as they were 
informed, intended to make the said bridge free for all his 
majesty’s subjects : they said they hoped to partake of this 
public bounty ; but afterwards hearing that the bill then 
depending was confined to the tolls formerly granted for 
repaii ing the said bridge, they represented the hardships 
which they and all traders would continue to labour under : 
they alleged, that the surveyors and workmen, then employed 
upon this work, had discovered the true principles on which 
the bridge was built ; that the foundation of the piers con- 
sisted of hard durable stone, well cemented together, and now 
as strong and firm as when first built ; that when the bridge 
should be finished, great savings would be made in keeping 
it in repair, from the sums formerly expended, on a mistaken 
opinion that the foundation was of wood ; that there were 
very considerable estates appointed solely for the repairs of 
the bridge, which, they apprehended, -would be sufficient to 
maintain it without any toll ; or if they should not be thought 
adequate to that purpose, they hoped the deficiency would 
not be made up by a toll upon trade and commerce, but 
rather by an imposition on coaches, chariots, chaises, and 
saddle-horses. This remonstrance made no impression on 
the House. The bill being, on a motion of Sir John Philips, 
read a third time, passed through both Houses, and obtained 
the royal assent. 

The interest of the manufacturers was also consulted in an 
Aotfoi act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant 
thTX s essential] y necessary in dyeing and printing eali- 
oitioa of " coes, which may be raised in England without the 
iotmg. least inconvenience. It was judged, upon inquiry, 
that the most effectual means to encourage the growth of this 
commodity would be to ascertain the tithe of it, and a bill 
was brought in for that purpose. The rate of the tithe was 
established at five shillings an acre ; and it was enacted, that 
this law should continue in force for fourteen years, and to 
the end of the next session of Parliament ; but wherefore 
this encouragement was made temporary, it is not easy to 
determine. The laws relating to the poor, though equally 
numerous and oppressive to the subject, having been found 
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defective, a new clause, relating to the settlement of servants 
and apprentices, was now added to an act passed in the twen- 
tieth year of the present reign, entitled, k£ An act for the 
Letter adjusting and more easily recovering of the wages of 
certain servants, and of certain apprentices.” No country 
in the universe can produce so many laws made in behalf of 
the poor as those that are daily accumulating in England ; 
in no other country is there so much money raised for their 
support, by private charity as well as public taxation ; yet 
this, as much as any country, swarms with vagrant beggars, 
and teems with objects of misery and distress ; a sure sign 
either of misconduct in the legislature, or of shameful relaxa- 
tion in the executive part of the civil administration. The 
scenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and intemperance which 
every election for a member of Parliament had lately pro- 
duced, were now grown so infamously open and intolerable, 
and the right of voting was rendered so obscure and per- 
plexed, by the pretensions and proceedings of all the candi- 
dates for Oxfordshire in the last election, that the fundamen- 
tals of the constitution seemed to shake, and the very essence 
of Parliaments to be in danger. Actuated by these appre- 
hensions, Sir John Philips, a gentleman of Wales, who had 
long distinguished himself in the opposition by his courage 
and independent spirit, moved for leave to bring in a bill 
that should obviate any doubts which might arise concerning 
the election of knights of the shire to serve in Parliament 
for England, and further regulate the proceedings of such 
elections. He was accordingly permitted to bring in such a 
bill, in conjunction with Mr. Townshend, Mr. Cornwall, and 
Lords North and Carysfort ; and in the usual course, the bill 
being prepared, was enacted into a law, under the title, of 
ft An act for further explaining the laws touching the election 
of knights of the shire to serve in Parliament for that part of 
Great Britain called England.” The preamble specified that 
though, by an act passed in the eighteenth year of the pre- 
sent reign, it was provided that no person might vote at the 
election of a knight or knights of a shire within England 
and Wales, without having a freehold estate in the county 
for which he votes of the clear yearly value of forty shillings, 
over and above all rents and charges, payable out of or in 
respect to the same ; nevertheless, certain persons, who hold 
their estates by copy of court-roll, pretend to a right of 
voting, and have, at certain times, presumed to vote at such 

k 2 
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elections : this act, therefore, ordained, that from and after 
the twenty-ninth day of June, in the present year, no peison 
who holds his estate by copy of court-roll should be entitled 
thereby to vote at the election of any knight or knights of a 
shiie within England or Wales ; but every such vote should 
be void, and the person so voting should forfeit fifty pounds 
to any candidate for whom such vote should not have been 
given, and who should fiist sue for the same, to be recovered 
with full costs, by action of debt, in any court of judicature. 1- 
So far the act, thus procured, may be attended with salutary 
consequences : but, in all probability, the intention of its 
first movers and patrons was not fully answered ; inasmuch 
as no pi o vision was made for putting a stop to that spirit of 
licentiousness, drunkenness, and debauchery, which prevails 
at almost every election, and has a veiy pernicious effect 
upon the morals of the people. 

Among the bills that miscarried in the course of this 
Bill & session, some turned on points of great consequence 
tu-ahinui *be community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Thomas 
nmg the Ul " Gore, and Mr. Charles Townshend, were ordered 
“ l ' y - by the House to prepare a bill for the speedy and 
effectual recruiting his majesty’s land-forces and marines, 
which was no more than a transciipt of the tempoiary act 
passed in the preceding session under the same title; but 
the majoiity weie aveise to its being continued for another 
year, as it was attended with some prejudice to the liberty 
of the subject. Objections of the same nature might have 
been as justly staited against another bill, for the more 
effectually manning of his majesty’s navy, for preventing 
deseition, and for the relief and encouragement of seamen 
belonging to ships and vessels in the service of the mer- 
chants. The puiport of this project was to establish re- 
gisters or muster-rolls of all seamen, fishermen, lightermen, 
and watermen; obliging ship-masters to leave subscribed 
lists of their respective crews, at offices maintained for that 
purpose, that a certain number of them might be chosen 

fc Forth© more easy recover} of this forfeit, it was enacted, that the plaintiff in such 
action might only set forth, m the decimation 01 bill, that the defendant was indebted to 
him in the Hum of fifty pounds, alleging the offence for which tho suit should be biought, 
and that the defendant had acted contiaiy to this act, without mentioning the wnt of 
summons to Parliament, or the letum theitof , and, upon tml of any issue, the plaintiff 
should not be obliged to prove the wnt of summons to Parliament, 01 the icturn them of, oi 
any warrant oi authority to the shenff upon any such wnt that e\uy such action should 
be commenced within nine months after the fact committed and that if tho plaintiff 
should discontinue his action, or he nonsuited, or have judgment given agmst him, the 
defendant should recover tioble costs, 
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by lot for his majesty’s service, in any case of emergency. 
This expedient, however, was rejected, as an unnecessary 
and ineffectual incumbrance on commerce, which woulcl 
hamper navigation, and, in a little time, diminish the num- 
ber of seamen, of consequence act diametiically opposite to 
the purpose for which it was contrived. Numberless frauds 
having been committed, and incessant lawsuits produced, 
by private and clandestine conveyances, a motion was made, 
and leave given, to form a bill for the public legisteiing 
of all deeds, conveyances, wills, and otherf incumbrances, 
that might affect any honours, manors, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, within the kingdom of Eng lan d, wheiein 
public registers were not already appointed by act of Parlia- 
ment: but this measure, so necessary to the ascertainment 
and possession of pioperty, met with a violent opposition; 
and was finally dropped, as some people imagine, through 
the influence of those who, perhaps, had particular reasons 
for countenancing the present mysterious forms of convey- 
ancing. Such a bill must also have been disagreeable and 
mortifying to the pride of those landholders whose estates 
were incumbered, because, in consequence of such a register, 
every mortgage under which they laboured would be exactly 
known. The next object to which the House converted its 
attention was a bill explaining and amending a late act for 
establishing a fish-market in the city of Westminster, and 
preventing scandalous monopolies of a few engrossing fish- 
mongers, who imposed exorbitant prices on their fish, and, 
in this particular branch of traffic, gave law to above six 
hundred thousand of their fellow-citizens. Abundance of 
pains was taken to render this bill effectual, for putting an 
end to such flagrant imposition. Inquiries were made, peti- 
tions read, counsel heard, and alterations proposed : at length 
the bill, having passed through the Lowei House, was con- 
veyed to the Lords, among whom it was suffered to expire, 
on pretence that there was not time sufficient to deliberate 
maturely on the subject. 

The occasion that produced the next bill which mis- 
carried we shall explain, as an incident equally Amenamtui 
extraordinary and interesting. By an act passed ^ h ^' us 
in the preceding session, for recruiting his majesty’s act 
land-forces and marines, we have already observed that the 
commissioners thereby appointed weie vested with a power 
of judging ultimately whether the persons brought befoio 
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tlxexn were such as ought, by the rules prescribed in the. 
act, to be impressed into the service : for it was expressly 
piovided, that no person so impressed by those commis- 
sioners should be taken out of his majesty’s service by any 
process, other than for some criminal accusation. During the 
recess of Parliament, a gentleman having been impressed 
before the commissioners, and confined in the Savoy, his 
friends made application for a habeas-corpus, which pro- 
duced some hesitation, and indeed an insurmountable diffi- 
culty; for, affording to the act of habeas-corpus, passed 
in the reign of Charles II., this privilege relates only to 
persons committed for criminal or supposed criminal matters, 
and the gentleman did not stand in that predicament. Be- 
fore the question could be determined he was discharged, in 
consequence of an application to the secretary at war ; but 
the nature of the case plainly pointed out a defect in the act, 
seemingly of the most dangerous consequence to the liberty 
of the subject. In order to remedy this defect, a bill for 
giving a more speedy relief to the subject, upon the writ of 
habeas-corpus, was prepared, and presented to the House 
of Commons, which formed itself into a committee, and 
made several amendments. It imported, that the several 
provisions made in the aforesaid act, passed in the leign 
of Charles II. for the awarding of writs of habeas-corpus, in 
cases of commitment or detainer, for any criminal or sup- 
posed criminal matter, should, in like manner, extend to all 
cases where any person, not being committed or detained 
for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, should be 
confined, or restrained of his or her liberty, under any 
colour or pretence whatsoever: that, upon oath made by 
such person so confined or restrained, or by any other on 
his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or restraint, 
and that such confinement or restraint, to the best of the 
knowledge and belief of the person so applying, was not 
by virtue of any commitment or detainer for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, a habeas-corpus, directed to 
the person or persons so confining or restraining the party 
as aforesaid, should be awarded and granted, in the same 
manner as is directed, and under the same penalties as are 
provided, by the said act, in the case of persons committed 
and detained for any criminal or supposed criminal matter : 
that the person or persons before whom the party so con- 
fined or restrained should be brought, by virtue of any 
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habeas-corpus granted in tlie vacation time, under the 
authority of this act, might and should, within three days 
after the return made, proceed to examine into the facts con- 
tained in such return, and into the cause of such confine- 
ment and restraint ; and thereupon either discharge, or bail, 
or remand the parties so brought, as the case should require, 
and as to justice should appertain. The rest of the bill 
related to the return of the writ in three days, and the 
penalties incurred by those who should neglect or refuse 
to make the due return, or to comply with any other clause 
of this regulation. The Commons seemed hearty in rearing 
up this additional buttress to the liberty of their fellow- 
subjects, and passed the bill with the most laudable alacrity ; 
but in the House of Lords, such a great number of objec- 
tions was started, that it sunk at the second reading, and 
the judges were ordered to prepare a bill for the same 
purpose, to be laid before that House in the next session. 

His majesty having recommended the care of the Found- 
ling-hospital to the House of Commons, which cheer- Scheme ia 
fully granted forty thousand pounds for the support 
of that charity, the growing annual expense of it img-w 
appeared worthy of further consideration, and leave pita1, 
was granted to bring in a bill for obliging all the parishes 
of England and Wales to keep registers of all their deaths, 
births, and* marriages, that from these a fund might be 
raised towards the support of the said hospital. The bill 
was accordingly prepared by a committee appointed for 
the purpose ; but before the House could take the report 
into consideration, the Parliament was prorogued. The pro- 
prietors of the privateer called the Antigallican, which had 
taken a rich French ship homeward bound from China, and 
carried her into Cadiz, where the Spanish government had 
wrested her by violence from the captors, and delivered 
her to the French owners, now presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, complaining of this interposition as 
an act of partiality and injustice ; representing the great 
expense at which the privateer had been equipped, the 
legality of the capture, the loss and hardships which they 
the petitioners had sustained, and imploring such relief as 
the House should think requisite. Though these allega- 
tions were supported by a species of evidence that seemed 
strong and convincing, and it might be thought incum- 
bent on the Parliament to vindicate the honour of the nation, 
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when thus insulted by a foreign power, the House upon 
this occasion treated the petition with the most mortifying 
neglect, either giving little credit to the assertions it con- 
tained, or unwilling to take any step which might, at this 
juncture, embroil the nation with the court of Spain on 
such a fmolous subject. True it is, the Spanish govern- 
ment alleged, in their own justification, that the prize was 
taken under the guns of Coiunna, insomuch that the shot 
fired by the pihateer entexed that place, and damaged some 
houses: but this allegation was never properly sustained, 
and the prize was certainly condemned as legal by the court 
of Admiralty at Gibraltar 

As we have already given a detail of the trial of Sir John 
Pin. codings Mordaunt, it will be unnecessary to recapitulate any 
tiil^uncm circumstances of that affair, except such as relate to 
umjuij. itb connexion with the proceedings in Paxliament. 
In the beginning of this session, Lord Barrington, as secie- 
tary at wax’, intoinxed the House, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, that Lieutenant-G-eneral Sir John Mordaunt, a mem- 
ber of that House, was in arrest for disobedience of his 
majesty’s orders, while employed on the late expedition to 
the coast of France The Commons immediately resolved 
that an address should be presented to his majesty, returning 
him the thanks of this House for his gracious message of 
that day, in the communication he had been pleased to 
make of the reason for putting Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Mordaunt in arrest. Among the various objects of 
commerce that employed the attention of the House, one 
of the most considerable was the trade to the coast of Afiica, 
foi the protection of which an annual sum had been granted 
for some years, to be expended in the maintenance and 
repairs of castles and factories. "While a committee was 
employed in perusing the accounts relating to the sum 
granted in the preceding session for this purpose, a peti- 
tion from the committee of the African Company, recom- 
mended in a message from his majesty, was presented to 
the House, soliciting further assistance for the exxsuing yeai'. 
In the mean time, a remonstrance was offered by ccxtain 
planters and merchants intexested in trading to the British 
sugar colonies in America, alleging that the price of negroes 
was greatly advanced since the foits and settlements on the 
coast of Afiica had been under the direction of the com- 
mittee of the company of merchants trading to that coast; 
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a circumstance that greatly distressed and alaimod the peti- 
tioners, prevented the cultivation of the British colonies, ai d 
was a great detriment to the trade qnd na\ igation of the 
kingdom : that this misfortune, they believed, was in some 
measure owing to the ruinous state and condition of the foi ts 
and settlements : that, in their opinion, the most effectual 
method for maintaining the interest of that trade on a 
respectable footing, next to that of an incorporated joint- 
stock company, would be putting those forts and settle- 
ments under the sole direction of the commissioners for 
trade and plantations: that the preservation or ruin of 
the American sugar colonies went hand in hand with that 
of the slave trade to Africa: that by an act passed in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty, for extending 
and improving this trade, the British subjects were debaxrcil 
from lodging their slaves and merchandize in the foils 
and settlements on the coast : they, theiefore, prayed that 
this part of the act might be repealed : that all commanders 
of British and Ameiican vessels, free merchants, and all 
other his majesty’s subjects, who were settled, or might at 
any time thereafter settle in Africa, should have free libeity, 
from sunrise to sunset, to enter the forts and settlements, 
and to deposit their goods and merchandize in the ware- 
houses thereunto belonging ; to secure their slaves or other 
purchases without paying any consideration for the same ; 
but the slaves to be victualled at the proper cost and charge 
of their respective owners. The House having taken this 
petition into consideration, inquired into the proceedings 
of the company, and revised the act for extending and 
improving the trade to Africa, resolved, that the committee 
of the African Company had faithfully discharged the trust 
reposed in them, and granted ten thousand pounds for main- 
taining the British forts and settlements in that part of the 
world. The enemy were perfectly well acquainted with 
the weakness of the British castles on the coast of Africa ; 
and had they known as well how to execute with spirit as 
to plan with sagacity, the attempt which, in the course of 
the preceding year, they made upon the principal British 
forts in Guinea would have succeeded, and all the other 
settlements would have fallen into their hands without oppo- 
sition . 1 

1 Boberfc Hud ter Mon is represented, m a petition to tlic House, that as no salt was made 
m the Bntiah colonies in Amenta, they weie obliged to depend upon a piocarioua supply 
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The longest and warmest debate which was maintained in 
fusion the course of this session arose from a motion for 
tins, t. leave to bring in a bill for shortening the term and 

duration of future Parliaments; a measure truly patriotic, 
against which no substantial argument could be produced, 
although the motion was rejected by the majority, on pretence 
that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a dangerous and 
expensive war, it would be improper to think of introducing 
such an alteration in the form of government. Reasons of 
equal strength and solidity will never be wanting to the 
patrons and. ministers of corruption and venality. The 
alteiation proposed was nothing less than removing and 
annulling an encroachment which had been made on the 
constitution : it might have been effected without the least 
pang or convulsion, - to the general satisfaction of the nation : 
tar from being unreasonable at this juncture, it would have 
enhanced the national reputation abroad, and rendered the 
war more formidable to the enemies of Great Britain, by 
convincing them that it was supported by a ministry and 
Parliament who stood upon such good terms with the people. 
Indeed, a quick succession of Parliaments might have dis- 
concerted, and perhaps expelled, that spirit of confidence and 
generosity which now so remarkably espoused and gratified 
the sovereign’s predilection for the interests of Hanover. 
Other committees were established, to inquire into the 
expense incurred by new lines and fortifications raised at 
Gibraltar ; to examine the original standards of weights and 
measures used in England, consider the laws relating to 
them, and report their observations, together with their 
opinion of the most effectual means tor ascertaining and 
enforcing uniform standards to be used for the future. The 
Commons were perfectly satisfied with the new works which 
had been raised at Gibraltar ; and with respect to the weights 
and measures, the committee agreed to certain resolutions, 
but no further progress was made in this inquiry, except 

of tint commodity from foreigners ; he, theiefore, offered to undeitake the making of 
marine salt, at a moderate price, m one of those colonies, at his own risk and charge, pio* 
\idcd hc*<ould he boomed m the enjoyment of the profits which the woiks might pioducc, 
toi such a term of vcais as might seem to the House a proper and adequate compensation 
foi so gioat an undei taking. Tho petition was oidered to he upon the table , alteiwaids 
read ; and rdeired to a committee, which, however, made no report. — A cncumstancc not 
easily accounted for, unless we suppose the Home of Commons wero of opinion that such 
an enterprise might contribute tow aids rendenng oui colonies too independent ofthdi 
mother count ly. Equally unaccountable was the nus< ainage ot auothu bill, bi ought m 
tor regulating the manner of licensing alehouses, which was icad for tho fust time; but 
whrn a motion WuS made for a second leading, the question was put, and it passed in the 
negative. 
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an order for printing these resolutions, with the appendix ; 
however, as the boxes containing the standards were ordered 
to he locked up by the clerk of the House, in all probability 
their intention was to proceed on this subject in some future 
session. On the ninth day of June, sundry bills received 
the royal assent by commission, his majesty being indisposed : 
and on the twentieth day of the same month, the lords com- 
missioners closed the session with a speech to both Houses, 
expressing his majesty’s deep sense of their loyalty and good 
affection demonstrated in their late proceedings, in tlieir zeal 
for his honour and real interests in all parts, in their earnest- 
ness to surmount every difficulty, in their ardour to maintain 
the war with the utmost vigour ; proofs which must convince 
mankind that the ancient spirit of the British nation still , 
subsisted in its full force. They were given to understand 
that the king had taken all such measures as appeared the 
most conducive to the accomplishment of their public-spi- 
rited views and wishes ; that with their’ assistance, crowned 
by the blessing of God upon the conduct and bravery of the 
combined army, his majesty had been enabled, not only to 
deliver his dominions in Germany from the oppressions and 
devastations of the French, but also to push his advantages 
on this side the Rhine ; that he had cemented the union 
between him and his good brother the King of Prussia, by 
new engagements ; that the British fleets and armies were 
now actually employed in such expeditions as appeared 
likely to annoy the enemy in the most sensible manner, and 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of these kingdoms ; 
in particular, to preserve the British rights and possessions in 
America, and to make France feel, in those parts, the real 
strength and importance of Great Britain. The Commons 
were thanked for the ample supplies which they had so freely 
and unanimously given, and assured on the part of his majesty 
that they should be managed with the most frugal economy. 
They were desired, in consequence of the king’s earnest 
recommendation, to promote harmony and good agreement 
amongst his faithful subjects ; to make the people acquainted 
with the rectitude and purity of his intentions and measures, 
and to exert themselves in maintaining the peace and good 
order of the country, by enforcing obedience to the laws and 
lawful authority. 

Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason to be pleased, 
with the conduct of his ministers, and the spirit of his 
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people. The whole nation reposed the most unbounded con- 
Turnouts fidenco in the courage and discretion as well as in 
tiors'ior integrity of the minister, who seemed eager upon 

« it . prosecuting the war with such vigour and activity 
tiTpnnuss as append almost unexampled in the annals of 
tuohw. (xreat Biitain. New levies were made, new ships 
put in commission, fresh expeditions undertaken, and fresh 
conquests projected. Such was the credit of the administra- 
tion, that people subscribed to the government loans with 
surprising eagerness. An unusual spirit of enterprise and 
resolution seemed to inspire all the individuals that consti- 
tuted the army and navy ; and the passion for military fame 
diffused itself through all ranks in the civil department of 
life, even to the very dregs of the populace ; such a remark- 
able change from indolence to activity, from indifference to 
zeal, fiom timorous caution to fearless execution, was effected 
by the influence and example of an intelligent and intrepid 
minister, who, chagrined at the inactivity and disgraces of 
the preceding campaign, had, on a very solemn occasion, 
lately declared his belief that there was a determined resolu- 
tion, both in the naval and military commanders, against 
any vigorous exertion of the national power in the service of 
the countiy. He affirmed, that though his majesty appeared 
ready to embrace every measure proposed by his ministers 
for the honour and interest of his British dominions, yet 
scarce a man could be found with whom the execution of any 
one plan in which there was the least appearance of any dan- 
ger could with confidence be trusted. He particularized the 
inactivity of one general in North America, from whose 
abilities and personal bravery the nation had conceived great 
expectations : he complained that this noble commander had 
expressed the most contemptuous disregard for the civil 
power from which he derived his authority, by neglecting 
to transmit, for a considerable length of time, any other 
advice of his proceedings but what appeared on a written 
scrap of paper : he observed that, with a force by land and 
sea greater than ever the nation had heretofore maintained, 
with a king and ministry ardently desirous of redeeming her 
glory, succouring her allies, and promoting her true interest, 
a shameful dislike to the service every where prevailed, and 
few seemed affected with any other zeal than that of aspiring 
to the highest posts, and grasping the largest salaries. The 
censure levelled at the commander in America was founded 
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on mistake : the inactivity of that noble lord was not more 
disappointing to the ministry than disagreeable to his own 
inclination. He used his utmost endeavours to answer the 
expectation of the public, but his hands were effectually tied 
by an absolute impossibility of success, and his conduct stood 
justified in the eyes of his sovereign. A particular and 
accurate detail of his proceedings he transmitted through a 
channel which he imagined would have directly conveyed it 
to the foot of the throne ; but the packet was said to ha a e 
been purposely intercepted and suppressed. Perhaps lie was 
not altogether excusable for having corresponded so slightly 
with the secretary of state ; but he was said to have gone 
abroad in full persuasion that the ministry would lie changed, 
and therefore his assiduities were principally directed to the 
great personage who, in that case, would have superintended 
and directed all the operations of the army. All sorts of 
military preparations in foundries, docks, arsenals, raising 
and exercising troops, and victualling transports, were now 
carried on with such diligence and despatch as seemed to 
promise an exertion that would soon obliterate the dis- 
agreeable remembrance of past disgrace. The beginning of 
the year was, however, a little clouded by a general concern 
for the death of his majesty’s third daughter, the Princess 
Caroline, a lady of the most exemplary virtue and amiable 
character, who died at the age of forty-five, sincerely re- 
gretted as a pattern of unaffected piety and unbounded 
benevolence. 

The British cruisers kept the sea during all the severity of 
winter, in order to protect the commerce of the Sea eag'ijje- 
kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. They 
exerted themselves with such activity, and their §<»s. 
vigilance was attended with such success, that a 
great number of prizes were taken, and the trade of captam 
Prance almost totally extinguished. A very gallant lonebt ' 
exploit was achieved by one Captain Bray, commander of 
the Adventure, a small armed vessel in the government ser- 
vice : falling in with the Machault, a large privateer of 
Dunkirk, near Dungeness, he ran her aboard, fastened her 
boltsprit to his capstan, and, after a warm engagement, com- 
pelled her commander to submit. A French frigate of 
thirty-six guns was taken by Captain Parker, in a new fire- 
ship of inferior force. Divers privateers of the enemy were 
sunk, burned, or taken, and a great number of merchant- 

v 
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ships fell into ilie Lands of the Eng'lisL. Nor was the success 
of tlxe British ship-s of war confined to the English Channel. 
At this period the board of Admiralty received information 
from Admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an action which hap- 
pened off the island of Hispaniola, in the month of October 
of the preceding year, between three English ships of war 
and a French squadron. Captain Forrest, an officer of dis- 
tinguished merit in the service, had, in the ship Augusta, 
sailed from Port Royal in Jamaica, accompanied by the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the command of the Cap- 
tains Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to cruise off 
Cape Frangois, and this service he literally performed in the 
face of the French squadron under Kersin, lately arrived at 
that place from the coast of Africa. The commander, piqued 
at seeing himself thus insulted by an inferior armament, 
resolved to come forth and give them battle ; and that he 
might either take them, or at least drive them out of the 
seas, so as to afford a free passage to a great number of mer- 
chant-ships then lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, he 
took every precaution which he thought necessary to ensure 
success. He reinforced his squadron with some store-ships, 
mounted with guns, and armed for the occasion, and supplied 
the deficiency in his complements by taking on board seamen 
from the merchant-ships, and soldiers from the garrison. 
Thus prepared, he weighed anchor, and stood out to sea, 
having under his command four large ships of the line, and 
three stout frigates. They were no sooner perceived ad- 
vancing, than Captain Fonest held a short council with his 
two captains. “G-entlemen, (said he,) you know our own 
strength, and see that of the enemy : shall we give them 
battle ? ” They replying in the affirmative, he added, “ Then 
fight them we will ; there is no time to be lost : return to 
your ships, and get them ready for engaging.” After this 
laconic consultation among these three gallant officers, they 
bore down upon the French squadron without further hesi- 
tation, and between three and four in the afternoon the 
action began with great impetuosity. The enemy exerted 
themselves with uncommon spirit, conscious that their honour 
was peculiarly at stake, and that they fought in sight, as it 
were, of their own coast, which was lined with people, ex- 
pecting to see them return in triumph. But notwithstanding 
all their endeavours, their commodore, after having sustained 
a severe engagement, that lasted two hours and a half, found 
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bis ship in such a shattered condition that he made a signal 
for one of his frigates to come and tow him out of the lino. 
His example was followed by the rest of his squadron, which, 
by this assistance, with the favour of the land breeze, and 
the approach of night, made shift to accomplish their escape 
from the three British ships, which were too much disabled 
in their masts and rigging to prosecute their victory. One 
of the French squadron was rendered altogether unservice- 
able for action : their loss in men amounted to three hundred 
killed, and as many wounded ; whereas that of the English 
did not much exceed one-third of this number. Nevertheless, 
they were so much damaged that, being unable to keep the 
sea, they returned to Jamaica, and the French commodore 
seized the opportunity of sailing with a great convoy for 
Europe. The courage of Captain Forrest was not more con- 
spicuous in his engagement with the French squadron near 
Cape Francis, than his conduct and sagacity.in a subsequent 
adventure near Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, situated 
at the bottom of a bay on the western part of Hispaniola, 
behind the small island of G-onave. After M. de Kersin had 
taken his departure from Cape Francois, for Europe, Admiral 
Cotes, beating up to windward from Port Royal in Jamaica, 
with three ships of the line, received intelligence that there 
was a French fleet at Port-au-Prince ready to sail on their 
return to Europe : Captain Forrest then piesented the admi- 
ral with a plan for an attack on this place, and urged it 
earnestly. This, however, was declined, and Captain Forrest 
directed to cruise off the island Gonave for two days only, 
the admiral enjoining him to return at the expiration of the 
time, and rejoin the squadron at Cape Nicholas. Accord- 
ingly, Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, proceeded up the 
bay, between the island G-onave and Hispaniola, with a view 
to execute a plan which he had himself projected. Next 
day, in the afternoon, though he perceived two sloops, he 
forbore chasing, that he might not risk a discovery : for the 
same purpose he hoisted Dutch colours, and disguised his 
ship with tarpaulins. At five in the afternoon he discovered 
seven sail of ships steering to the westward, and hauled 
from them, to avoid suspicion ; but at the approach of night 
gave chase with all the sail he could carry. About ten be 
perceived two sail, one of which fired a gun, and the other 
made the best of her way for Leoganne, another harbour in 
the bay. At this period Captain Forrest reckoned eight 
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bail to leew aid, near another port called Petit Groave : coming 
tip with the bhip which had filed the gun, she submitted 
without opposition, after he had hailed, and told her captain 
what he was, pi oduced two of his largest cannon, and 
tlueatened to sink hei if she should give the least alarm, 
lie forthwith shifted the prisoners from this prize, and 
placed on hoard of her five- and- thirty of his own crew, with 
orders to stand for Petit Goave, and intercept any of the 
fleet that might attempt to reach that harbour. Then he 
made sail after the rebt, and in the dawn of the morning, 
fiudiug himself in the middle of their fleet, he began to file 
at them all in their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear : 
they returned the fire for some time ; at length the Margue- 
rite, the Solide, and the Theodore, struck their colours. 
These being secured, weie afterwards used in taking the 
Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore ; the Brilliant also sub- 
mitted ; and the Mars made sail in hopes of escaping ; hut 
the Augusta coming up with her about noon, she likewise 
fell into the hands of the victor. Thus, by a well-conducted 
siiatagem, a whole fleet of nine sail were taken by a single 
ship, in the neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in any 
one of which they would have found immediate shelter and 
security. The prizes, which happened to be richly laden, 
were safely conveyed to Jamaica, and there sold at public 
auction, for the benefit of the captors, who may safely chal- 
lenge history to produce such another instance of success. 

The ministry having deteimined to make vigorous efforts 
Funch against the enemy in North America, Admiral Bos- 
EniMen cawen was vested with the command of the fleet 
buaasTof destined for that service, and sailed from St. Helen’s 
o'bline on nineteenth day of February, when the Invin- 
Findi fleet cible, of seventy-four guns, one of the best ships 
ashoiein that constituted his squadron, ran aground, and 
Basque- perished; but her men, stores, and artillery were 
50ld * saved. In the course of the succeeding month, Sir 
Edward Hawke steered into the Bay of Biscay with another 
squadron, in order to intercept any supplies from France 
designed for Cape Breton or Canada ; and about the same 
time the town of Embden, belonging to his Prussian majesty, 
wjiich had fallen into the hands of the enemy, was suddenly 
retrieved by the conduct of Commodore Holmes, stationed 
on that coast, who sent up two of his small ships to anchor 
in the river between Knock and the city. The garrison, 
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amounting to three thousand seven hundred men, finding 
themselves thus cut off from all communication with tho 
country below, abandoned the place with great precipitation, 
and some of their baggage, being sent off by water, was taken 
by the boats which the commodore armed for that purpose. 
It was in the same month that the Admiralty received advice 
of another advantage by sea, which had been gained by 
Admiral Osborne, while he cruised between Cape de Gatt 
and Carthagena, on the coast of Spain. On the twenty- 
eighth day of March he fell in with a French squadron, com- 
manded by the Marquis du Quesne, consisting of four ships, 
namely, the Foudroyant, of eighty guns, the Orphee, of 
sixty-four, the Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, 
of twenty-four, in their passage from Toulon to reinforce M. 
de la Clue, who had for some time been blocked up by 
Admiral Osborne in the harbour of Carthagena. The enemy 
no sooner perceived the English squadron than they dis- 
persed, and steered different courses; then Mr. Osborne 
detached divers ships in pursuit of each, while he himself, 
with the body of his fleet, stood off for the bay of Car- 
thagena, to watch the motions of the French squadron which 
lay there at anchor. About seven in the evening, the 
Orphee, having on board five hundred men, struck to Captain. 
Storr, in the Revenge, who lost the calf of one leg in the en- 
gagement, during which he was sustained by the ships 
Berwick and Preston. The Monmouth, of sixty-four guns, 
commanded by Captain Gardner, engaged the Foudroyant, 
one of the largest ships in the French navy, mounted with 
fourscore cannon, and containing eight hundred men, under 
the direction of the Marquis du Quesne. The action was 
maintained with great fury on both sides, and the gallant 
Captain Gardner lost his life : nevertheless the fight was 
continued with unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. 
Carkett, and the Foudroyant disabled in such a manner that 
her commander struck as soon as the other English ships, the 
Swiffcsure and the Hampton-court appeared. This mortifying 
step, however, he did not take until he saw his ship lie like a 
wreck upon the water, and the decks covered with carnage. 
The Oriflamme was driven on shore under the castle of 
Aiglos, by the ships Montague and Monarque, commanded 
by the Captains Rowley and Montague, who could not com- 
plete their destruction without violating the neutrality of 
Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, she made her escape by 
vol. m. — & l 
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being a prime sailer. This was a severe stroke upon the 
enemy, who not only lost two of their capital ships, but saw 
them added to the navy of Great Britain ; and the disaster 
was followed close by another, which they could not help 
feeling with equal sensibility of mortification and chagrin. 
In the beginning of April, Sir Edward Hawke, steering with 
his squadron into Basque-road, on the coast of Poictou, dis- 
coveied off the isle of Aix a French fleet at anchor, consisting 
of five ships of the line, with six frigates, and forty trans- 
ports, having on board three thousand troops, and a large 
quantity of stoies and provisions, intended as a supply for 
their settlements in North America. They no sooner saw 
the English admiral ad\ ancing, than they began to slip their 
cables, and fly in the utmost confusion. Some of them 
escaped by sea, but a great number ran into shoal water, 
where they could not be pursued ; and next morning they 
appeared aground, lying on their broadsides. Sir Edward 
Hawke, who had rode all night at anchor abreast of the Isle 
of Aix, furnished the ships Intrepid and Medway with trusty 
pilots, and sent them farther in when the flood began to 
make, with orders to sound ahead, that he might know 
whether there was any possibility of attacking the enemy ; 
but the want of a sufficient depth of water rendered the 
scheme impracticable. In the mean time, the French threw 
overboard their cannon, stores, and ballast ; and boats and 
launches from Rochefort were employed in carrying out 
warps, to drag their ships through the soft mud, as soon as 
they should be water-borne by the flowing tide. By these 
moans their large ships of war, and many of their transports, 
escaped into the river Charente ; but their loading was lost, 
and the end of their equipment totally defeated. Another 
eonvoy of merchant-ships, under the protection of three 
frigates, Sir Edward Hawke, a few days before, had chased 
into the harbour of St. Martin’s in the isle of Rh4, where 
they still remained, waiting an opportunity for hazarding a 
second departure : a third, consisting of twelve sail, bound 
from Bourdeaux to Quebec, under convoy of a frigate and 
armed vessel, was encountered at sea by one British ship of 
the line and two fire-ships, which took the frigate and armed 
vessel, and two of the convoy afterwards met with the same 
fate: but this advantage was overbalanced by the loss of 
Captain James Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ship, a 
brave accomplished officer, who, in an unequal combat with 
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the enemy, refused to quit the deck, even when he was 
disabled, and lull glojiuusdv, etnertd with wounds, exhorting 
the people, with his latest breath, to continue the engage- 
ment while the ship could switn, and acquit themselves with 
honour in the service of their countiy. 

On the twenty-ninth day of May the Baisonnable, a 
French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four -Wmuai > 
cannon, having on boaid six hundred and thiity 
men, commanded by the Piince do Mombuzun, 

Chevalier de Eohan, was, in her passage from Port l’Orient 
to Brest, attacked by Captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, 
of seventy guns, and taken after an obstinate engagement, 
in which one hundred and sixty men of the prince’s com- 
plement were killed or wounded, and he sustained great 
damage in his hull, sails, and rigging. These successes 
were however chequered by the tidings of a lamentable 
disaster that befel the ship Prince Geoige, of eighty guns, 
commanded by the Bear- Admiral Bioderick, in Ins passage 
to the Meditenanean, On the thirteenth day of Apiil, 
between one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke 
out in the fore part of the ship, and raged with such fury, 
that notwithstanding all the efforts of the officers and men 
for several hours, the flames increased, and the ship being 
consumed to the water’s edge, the remnant sunk about six 
o’clock in the evening. The horror and consternation of 
such a scene are not easily described. When all endeavours 
proved fruitless, and no hope of preserving the ship re- 
mained, the barge was hoisted out for the preservation of 
the admiral, who entered it accordingly ; hut all distinction 
of persons being now abolished, the seamen rushed into it 
in such crowds that in a few moments it overset. The 
admiral, foreseeing that this would he the case, stripped 
off his clothes, and committing himself to the mercy of 
the waves, was saved by the boat of a merchant-ship, after 
he had sustained himself in the sea a full hour by swimming. 
Captain Payton, who was the second in command, remained 
upon the quarter-deck as long as it was possible to keep 
that station, and then, descending by the stem ladder, had 
the good fortune to be taken into a boat belonging to the 
Alderney sloop. The hull of the ship, masts, and rigging, 
were now in a blaze, bursting tremendously in several parts 
through horrid clouds of smoke ; nothing was heard but the 
crackling of the flames, mingled with the dismal cries of 
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terror and distraction ; nothing was seen but acts of frenzy 
and desperation. The miserable ■wretches, affrighted at the 
horrors of such a conflagration, sought a fate less dreadful, 
by plunging into the sea, and about three hundred 'men 
were pre-erved by the boats belonging to some ships that 
accompanied the admiral in his voyage, but five hundred 
perished in the ocean. 

The King of Great Britain, being determined to renew 
ivscrut a t Ids attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a 
omciUf- very formidable armament to be equipped for that 
purpose. Two powerful squadrons by sea were 
destined for the service of this expedition: the first, con- 
sisting of eleven great ships, was commanded by Lord 
Anson and Sir Edward Hawke ; the other, composed of 
four ships of the line, seven frigates, six sloops, two fire- 
ships, two bomb«, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten store-ships, 
and one hundred transports, was put under the direction 
of Commodore Howe, who had signalized himself by his 
gallantry and conduct in the course of the last fruitless 
expedition. The plan of a descent upon France having 
been adopted by the ministry, a body of troops, consisting 
of sixteen regiments, nine troops of light horse, and six 
thousand marines, was assembled for the execution of this 
design, and embarked under the command of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; a nobleman who, though he did not inherit 
all the military genius of his grandfather, yet far excelled 
him in the amiable and social qualities of the heart : he 
was brave beyond all question, generous to profusion, and 
good-natured to excess. On this occasion he was assisted 
by the counsels of Lord George Sackville, second in com- 
mand, son to the Duke of Dorset; an officer of experience 
and reputation, who had, in the civil departments of govern- 
ment, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius and uncom- 
mon application. The troops having been encamped for 
borne time upon the Isle of Wight, were embarked in the 
latter end of May, and the two fleets sailed in the beginning 
of June for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the people of 
England flushed with the gayest hopes of victory and con- 
quest. The two fleets parted, at sea : Lord Anson, with his 
squadron, proceeded to the Bay of Biscay, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy’s ships, and harass their naviga- 
tion ; while Commodore Howe, with the land-forces, steered 
directly towards St. Maloes, a strong place of considerable 
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com m erce, situated on tlie coast of Bretagne, again&f ■which 
the proposed invasion seemed to he chiefly intended. The 
town, however, was found too well fortified, hoth hy art and 
nature, to admit of an attempt by sea with any prospect 
of success ; and therefore it was resolved to make a descent 
in the neighbourhood. After the fleet had been, 1 >y contrary 
winds, detained several days in sight of the French coast, 
it arrived in the bay of Canealle, about two leagues to 
the eastward of St. Maloes : and Mr. Howe having silenced 
a small battery which the enemy had occasionally raised 
upon the beach, the troops were landed, without further 
opposition, on the sixth day of June. The Duke of Marl- 
borough immediately began his march towards St. Servan, 
with a view to destroy such shipping and magazines as 
might he in any accessible parts of the river; and this 
seheme was executed with succe&s. A great quantity of 
naval stores, two ships of war, several privateers, and about 
fourscore vessels of different sorts, were set on fire and 
reduced to ashes, almost under the cannon of the place, 
which, however, they could not pretend to besiege in form. 
His grace having received repeated advices that the enemy 
were busily employed in assembling forces to march against 
him, returned to Canealle, where Mr. Howe had made such 
a masterly disposition of the boats and transports, that the 
re-embarkation of the troops was performed with surprising 
ease and expedition. The forces, while they remained on 
shore, were restrained from all outrages by the most severe 
discipline ; and the French houses, which their inhabitants 
had abandoned, were left untouched. Immediately after 
their landing, the Duke of Marlborough, as conimander- 
in-ehief, published and distributed a manifesto, addressed 
to the people of Bretagne, giving them to understand that 
his descent upon the coast was not effected with a design 
to make war on the inhabitants of the open country, except 
such as should be found in arms, or otherwise opposing 
the operations of his Britannic majesty : that all who were 
willing to continue in peaceable possession of their effects 
might remain unmolested in their respective dwellings, and 
follow their usual occupations ; that, besides the customs 
and taxes they used to pay to their own king, nothing 
should he required of them but what was absolutely neces- 
sary for the subsistence of the army ; and that, for all pro- 
visions brought in, they should ho paid in ready money. 
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He concluded this notice "with declaring, that if, notwith- 
standing tliehO as-nrances of protection, they should carry 
off their effects and provisions, and abandon the place of 
their habitation, he would treat them as enemies, and 
destroy their houses with fire and sword. To the magis- 
tracy of St. Maloes he likewise sent a letter, importing that, 
as all the inhabitants of the towns and villages between 
Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, now in his possession, had de- 
serted their habitations, probably to avoid the payment 
of the usual contril utions ; and he being informed that 
the magistrates had compelled the people of the country 
to retire into the town of St. Maloes; he now gave them 
notice that, if they did not immediately send them back to 
their houses, and come themselves to his head-quarters, 
to settle the contributions, he should think himself ob- 
liged to proceed to military execution. These threats, how- 
ever, were not put in force, although the magistrates of 
St. Maloes did not think proper to comply with his injunc- 
tion. But it was found altogether impossible to prevent 
irregularities among troops that were naturally licentious. 
Some houses were pillaged, and not without acts of bar- 
barity ; but the offenders were brought to immediate justice ; 
and it must be owned, as an incontestable proof of the 
general’s humanity, that, in destroying the magazines of 
the enemy at St. Servan, which may be termed the suburbs 
of St. Maloes, he ordered one small storehouse to be spared* 
because it could not be set on fire without endangering 
the whole district. The British forces being re-embarked, 
including about five hundred light horse, which had been 
disciplined and carried over with a view to scour the 
country, the fleet was detained by contrary winds in the 
bay of Cancallo for several days, during which a design 
seems to have been formed for attacking G-ranville, which 
had been reconnoitred by some of the engineers : but, in 
consequence of their report, the scheme was laid aside, 
and the fleet stood out to sea, where it was exposed to 
some rough weather. In a few days, the wind blowing in 
a northern direction, they steered again towards the French 
coast, and ran in with the land near Havre-de-Grace, where 
the flat-bottomed boats provided for landing were hoisted 
out, and a second disembarkation expected. But the wind 
blowing violently towards the evening, the boats were re- 
shipped, and the fleet obliged to quit the land, in order 
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to avoid the dangers of a lee-shore. Next day, the weather 
being more moderate, they returned to the same station, and 
orders were given to prepare for a descent; but the Duke 
of Marlborough, having taken a view of the coast in an open 
cutter, accompanied by Commodore Howe, thoxtght proper 
to waive the attempt. Their next step was to bear away 
before the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighl lourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here some of the 
transports received the fire of six different batteries; and 
a considerable body of troops appeared in arms to dispute 
the landing : nevertheless, the general resolved that tho 
forts Querqueville, l’Hommet, and Galet, .should be attacked 
in the night by the first regiment of guards. The soldiers 
were actually distributed in the flat-bottomed boats, and 
every preparation* made for this enterprise, when the wind 
began to blow with such violence that the troops could not 
be landed without the most imminent danger and difficulty, 
nor properly sustained in case of a repulse, even if the dis- 
embarkation could have been effected. This attempt, there- 
fore, was laid aside ; but at the same time a resolution taken 
to stand in towards the shore with the whole fleet, to cover 
a general landing. A disposition was made accordingly; 
but the storm increasing, the transports ran foul of each 
other, and the ships were exposed to all the perils of a 
lee-shore, for the gale blew directly upon the coast ; besides, 
the provisions began to fail, and the hay for the horses was 
almost consumed. These concurring reasons induced the 
commanders to postpone the disembarkation to a more 
favourable opportunity. The fleet stood out to sea, and 
the tempest abating, they steered for the Isle of Wight, 
and next day anchored at St. Helen’s. Such was the issue 
of an enterprise achieved with considerable success, if we 
consider the damage done to the enemy’s shipping, and 
the other objects which the ministry had in view, namely, 
to secure the navigation of the channel, and make a diver- 
sion in favour of tho German allies, by alarming the French 
king, and obliging him to employ a great number of troops 
to defend his coast from insult and invasion : but whether 
such a mighty armament was necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of these petty aims, and whether the same armament 
might not have been employed in executing schemes of 
infinitely greater advantage to the nation, we shall leave 
to the judicious reader’s own reflection. 
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Tlie designs upon the coast of France, though interrupted 
Expedition ky tempestuous weather, were not as yet laid aside 
nguBbt for the whole season : but, in the mean time, the 
chabomj. ^ r00 p g were disembarked on the Isle of Wight ; and 
one brigade marched to the northward, to join a body of 
troops, with which the government resolved to augment the 
army of the allies in Germany, commanded by Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick. The Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
George Sackville being appointed to conduct this British 
corps upon the continent, the command of the marine expe- 
ditions devolved to Lieutenant-General Bligh, an old ex- 
perienced officer, who had served with reputation ; and his 
royal highness Prince Edward, afterwards created Duke of 
York, entered as a volunteer with Commodore Howe, in 
order to learn the rudiments of the sea-service. The remainder 
of the troops being re-embaiked, and every thing prepared 
for the second expedition, the fleet sailed from St. Helen’s 
on the first of August ; and after a tedious passage, from 
calms and contrary winds, anchored on the seventh in the 
bay of Cherbourg. By this time the enemy had intrenched 
themselves within a line, extending from the fort Ecoeurde- 
ville, which stands about two miles to the westward of Cher- 
bourg, along the coast for the space of four miles, fortified 
with several batteries at proper distances. Behind this 
intrenchment a body of horse and infantry appeared in red 
and blue uniforms ; but as they did not advance to the open 
beach, the less risk was run in landing the British forces. 
At first a bomb-ketch had been sent to anchor near the town, 
and throw some shells into the place, as a feint to amuse the 
enemy, and deceive them with regard to the place of disem- 
barkation, while the general had determined to land about a 
league to the westward of Querqueville, the most western 
fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketches, being posted along 
shore, did considerable execution upon the intrenchments, 
not only by throwing shells in the usual way, but also by 
using ball mortars, filled with gi eat quantities of balls, which 
may be thrown to a great distance, and, by scattering as they 
fly, do abundance of mischief. While these ketches fired 
without ceasing, the grenadiers and guards were rowed re- 
gularly ashore in the flat-bottomed boats, and landing without 
opposition, instantly formed, on a small open portion of the 
beach, with a natural breast-work in their front, having on 
the other side a hollow way, and a village rising beyond it 
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■with a sudden ascent : on tlie left, the ground was interacted 
by hedges, and covered with orchards ; and from this quax tor 
the enemy advanced in order. The British troops imme- 
diately quitted the breast- work, in order to meet them half 
way, and a straggling fire began ; but the French, edging to 
the left, took possession of the hill, from whence they 
piqueered with the advanced posts of the English. In the 
mean time, the rest of the infantry were disembarked, and 
the enemy at night retired. As the light troops were not 
yet landed, General Bligh encamped that night at the village 
of Erville, on a piece of ground that did not extend abo\e 
four hundred paces ; so that the tents were pitched in a 
crowded and irregular manner. Next morning, the geneial 
having received intelligence that no parties of the enemy 
were seen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and that fort 
Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made a disposition 
for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. An advanced 
party took immediate possession of Querqueville ; and the 
lines and batteries along the shore were now desex ted by 
the enemy. The British forces marching behind St. Aulne, 
Ecceurdeville, Hommet, and La Galet, found the town of 
Cherboui'g likewise abandoned, and, the gates being open, 
entered it without opposition. The citizens, encourage.a by 
a manifesto containing a promise of protection, which had 
been published and distributed in order to quiet tbeir appre- 
hensions, received tbeir new guests with a good grace, over- 
whelming them with civilities, for which they met with a 
very ungrateful return ; for, as the bulk of the army was ixot 
regularly encamped and superintended, the soldiers were at 
liberty to indulge themselves in riot and licentiousness. All 
night long they ravaged the adjacent countiy without re- 
straint ; and as no guards had been regularly placed in the 
streets and avenues of Cherboui’g, to prevent disorders, 
the town itself was not exempted from pillage and brutality. 
These outrages, however, were no sooner known, than the 
general took immediate steps for putting a stop to them for 
the present, and preventing all irregularities for the future. 
Next morning the place being reconnoitred, be determined 
to destroy, without delay, all the forts and the basin; and 
the execution of this design was left to the engineers, assisted 
by the officers of the fleet and artillery. Great sums of 
money had been expended upon the harbour and basin 
of Cnerbourg, which at one time was considered by the 
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French court as an object of great importance, from its situa- 
tion inspecting the river Seine, as well as the opposite coast 
of England; but as the works were left unfinished, in all 
appearance the plan had grown into disreputation. The 
enemy had raised several unconnected batteries along tho 
bay ; but the town itself was quite open and defenceless. 
While the engineers were employed in demolishing the 
works, the light horse scoured the country, and detachments 
were every day sent out towards Walloign, at the distance 
of four leagues from Cherbourg, where the enemy were 
encamped, and every hour received reinforcements. Several 
skirmishes were fought by the out-parties of each army, in 
one of which Captain Lindsay, a gallant young officer, who 
had been very instrumental in training the light horse, was 
mortally wounded. The harbour and basin of Cherbourg 
being destroyed, together with all the forts in the neighbour- 
hood, and about twenty pieces of brass cannon secured on 
board the English ships, a contribution, amounting to about 
three thousand pounds sterling, was exacted upon the town, 
and a plan of re-embarkation concerted ; as it appeared, from 
the reports of peasants and deserters, that the enemy were 
already increased to a formidable number. A slight intrench- 
ment being raised, sufficient to defend the last division that 
should be re-embarked, the stores and artillery were shipped, 
and the light horses conveyed on board their respective 
transports, by means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed 
vessels. On the sixteenth day of August, at three o’clock in 
tho morning, the forces marched from Cherbourg down to the 
beach, and re-embarked at Fort G-alet, without the least 
disturbance from the enemy. 

This service being happily performed, the fleet set sail for 
Beset nt at the coast of England, and anchored in the road of 
st. m aloe?, yy eymouth, under the high land of Portland. In two 
days it weighed, and stood again to the southward ; but was 
obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the same riding. 
The second effort, however, was more effectual. The fleet 
■with some difficulty kept the sea, and, steering to the French 
coast, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues 
to the westward of St. Maloes, against which it was deter- 
mined to make another attempt. The sloops and ketches 
being ranged along shore to cover the disembarkation, the 
troops landed on a fair open beach, and a detachment of 
grenadiers was sent to the harbour of St. Briae, above the 
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town of St. Haloes, wliere they destroyed about fifteen small 
vessels ; but St. Maloes itself, being properly surveyed, ap- 
peared to be above insult, either from the land-forces or the 
shipping. The mouth of the river that forms its basin ex- 
tends above two miles in breadth at its narrowest part, so as 
to be out of the reach of land batteries ; and the entrance is 
defended by such forts and batteries as the ships of war could 
not pretend to silence, considering the difficult navigation of 
the channels : besides fifty pieces of large cannon planted on 
these forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted forty 
on the west side of the town ; and the basin was, moreover, 
strengthened by seven frigates or armed vessels, whose guns 
might have been brought to bear upon any batteries that 
could be raised on shore, as well as upon ships entering by 
the usual channel. For these substantial reasons the design 
against St, Maloes was dropped ; but the general being un- 
willing to re-embark without having taken some step for the 
further annoyance of the enemy, resolved to penetrate into 
the country, conducting his motions, however, so as to be 
near the fleet, which had by this time quitted the bay of fell. 
Lunaire, where it could not ride with any safety, and 
anchored in the bay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the 
westward. 

On Friday, the eighth of September, General Bligh, with 
his little army, began his march for Guildo, at the EngWl 
distance of nine miles, which he reached in the even- <i<*aya at 
ing ; next day he crossed a little gut or inlet of the St ' Cls ' 
sea, at low water, and his troops being incommoded by 
the peasants, who fired at them from hedges and houses, he 
sent a priest with a message, intimating that, if they would 
not desist, he would reduce their houses to ashes. No regard 
being paid to this intimation, the houses were actually set on 
fire as soon as the troops had formed their camp about two 
miles on the other side of the inlet. Next morning he pro- 
ceeded to the village of Matignon, where, after some smart 
skirmishing, the French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, 
to the number of two battalions ; but having sustained a few 
shot from the English field-pieces, and seeing the grenadiers 
advance, they suddenly dispersed. General Bligh continuing 
his route through the village, encamped in the open ground, 
about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was this 
day reconnoitred for re-embarkation ; for he now received 
undoubted intelligence that the Duke d’Aiguillon had ad- 
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vanced from Brest to Lambale, within six miles of the Eng- 
lish camp, at the head of twelve regular battalions, six 
squadrons, two regiments of militia, eight mortars, and ten 
pieces of eannon. The bay of St. Cas was covered by an 
intrencbment which the enemy had thrown up, to prevent 
or oppose any disembarkation ; and on the outside of this 
work there was a range of sand-hills extending along shore, 
which could have served as a cover to the enemy, from 
whence they might have annoyed the ti oops in re-embarking ; 
for this leason a proposal was made to the general that the 
forces should be re-embarked from a fair open beach on 
the left, between St. Cas and Guildo ; but this advice was 
rejected, and, indeed, the subsequent operations of the army 
savoured stiongly of blind security and rash presumption. 
Had the troops decamped in the night without noise, in all 
probability they would have arrived at the beach before the 
French had received the least intelligence of their motion ; 
and, in that case, the whole army, consisting of about six 
thousand meu, might have been re-embarked without the 
leasi inton uption ; but, instead of this cautious manner of 
proceeding, the drums were beaten at two o’clock in the 
morning, as if with intention to give notice to the enemy, 
who foithwith repeated the same signal. The troops were 
in motion before three ; and though the length of the march 
did not exceed three miles, the halts and interruptions were 
so numeious and frequent, that they did not arrive on the 
beach of St. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, 
and might have been happily finished, had the transports 
lain near the shore, and received the men as fast as the boats 
could have conveyed them on board, without distinction ; 
but many ships rode at a considerable distance, and every 
boat carried the men on board the respective transports to 
which they belonged ; a punctilio of disposition by which a 
great deal of time was unnecessarily consumed. The small 
ships and bomb-ketches were brought near the shore to cover 
the embarkation ; and a considerable number of sea-officers 
•were stationed on the beach, to superintend the boats’ crews, 
and regulate the service; but, notwithstanding all their 
attention and authority, some of the boats were otherwise 
employed than in conveying the unhappy soldiers. Had all 
the cutters and small craft belonging to the fleet been pro- 
perly occupied in this service, the disgrace and disaster of 
the day would scarce have happened. The British forces 
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had skirmished a little on the march, but no considerable 
body of the enemy appeared until tlio embaikation 'was 
begun ; then they took possession of an eminence by a wiud- 
mill, and forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and eight 
mortars, from whence they fired with considerable effect upon 
the soldiers on the beach, and on the boats in their passage. 
They afterwards began to march down the hill, partly 
covered by a hollow way on their left, with a design to gain 
a wood, where they might form and extend themselves along 
the front of the English, and advance against them under 
shelter of the sand-hills ; but in their descent they suffered 
extremely from the cannon and mortars of the shipping, 
which made great havoc, and threw them into confusion. 
Their line of march down the hill was staggered, and for 
some time continued in suspense ; then they turned off to 
one side, extended themselves along a hill to their left, and 
advanced in a hollow way, from whence they suddenly 
rushed out to the attack. Though the greater part of the 
British troops were already embarked, the rear-guard, con- 
sisting of all the grenadiers, and half of the first regiment of 
guards, remained on the 'shore, to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred, under the command of Major-General Dury. This 
officer, seeing the French advance, ordered his troops to form 
in grand divisions, and march from behind the bank that 
covered them, in order to charge the enemy before they 
could be formed on the plain. Had this step been taken 
when it was first suggested to Mr. Dury, before the French 
were disengaged from the hollow way, perhaps it might have 
so far succeeded as to disconcert and throw them into confu- 
sion ; but by this time they had extended themselves into a 
very formidable front, and no hope remained of being able 
to withstand such a superior number. Instead of attempting 
to fight against such odds in an open field of battle, they 
might have retreated along the beach to a rock on the left, 
in which progress their right flank would have been secured 
by the intrenchment ; and the enemy could not have pur- 
sued them along the shore, without being exposed to such a 
fire from the shipping, as in all probability they could not 
have sustained. This scheme was likewise proposed to Mr. 
Dury ; but he seemed to be actuated by a spirit of infatua- 
tion. The English line being drawn up in uneven ground, 
began the action with an irregular fire from right to left, 
which the enemy returned ; but their usual fortitude and 
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resolution seemed to forsake them on this occasion. They 
saw themselves in danger of being surrounded and cut in 
pieces ; their officers dropped on every side ; and all hope of 
retreat was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma their 
spirits failed ; they were seized with a panic ; they faltered, 
they broke ; and in less than five minutes after the engage- 
ment began they fled in the utmost confusion, pursued by 
the enemy, who no sooner saw them give way than they fell 
in among them with their bayonets fixed, and made a great 
carnage. General Dury being dangerously wounded, ran 
into the sea, where he perished ; and this was the fate of a 
great number, officers as well as soldiers. Many swam 
towards the boats and vessels, which were ordered to give 
them all manner of assistance ; but by far the greater number 
were either butchered on the beach, or drowned in the water : 
a small body, however, instead of throwing themselves into 
the sea, retired to the rock on the left, where they made a 
stand, until they had exhausted their ammunition, and then 
surrendered at discretion. The havoc was, moreover, in- 
creased by the shot and shells discharged from the battery 
which the enemy had raised on the hill. The slaughter 
would not have been so great, had not the French soldiers 
been exasperated by the fire from the frigates, which was 
still maintained even after the English troops were routed ; 
but this was no sooner silenced by a signal from the commo- 
dore, than the enemy exhibited a noble example of moderation 
and humanity, in granting immediate quarter and protec- 
tion to the vanquished. About one thousand chosen men of 
the English anny were killed and taken prisoners on this 
occasion: nor was the advantage cheaply purchased by the 
French troops, among whom the shot and shells from 
the frigates and ketches had done great execution. The 
clemency of the victors was the more remarkable, as the 
British troops in this expedition had been shamefully guilty 
of marauding, pillaging, burning, and other excesses. War 
is so dreadful in itself, and so severe in its consequences, that 
the exercise of generosity and compassion, by which its hor- 
rors are mitigated, ought ever to be applauded, encouraged, 
and imitated. We ought also to use our best endeavours to 
deserve this treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. 
Let us be humane in out turn to those whom the fate of war 
has subjected to our power : let us, in prosecuting our mili- 
tary operations, maintain the most rigid discipline among the 
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troops, and religiously abstain from all acts of violence* and 
oppression. Tims, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly 
ensue, and the powers at war vie w ith eacb other in humanity 
and politeness. In other respects, the commander of an in- 
vading armament will always find his account in being well 
with the common people of the country in which the descent 
is made. By civil treatment and seasonable gratifications, 
they will be encouraged to bring into the camp regular sup- 
plies of provision and refreshment ; they wilt mingle with 
the soldiers, and even form friendships among them ; serve 
as guides, messengers, and interpreters ; let out their cattle 
for hire as draft-horses, work in their own persons as day- 
labourers ; discover proper fords, bridges, roads, parses, and 
defiles ; and, if artfully managed, communicate many useful 
hints of intelligence. If great care and circumspection bo 
not exerted in maintaining discipline, and bi idling the licen- 
tious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will he pro- 
ductive of nothing but miscarriage and disgrace : for this, at 
best, is but a piratical way of carrying on war; and the 
troops engaged in it are, in some measure, debauched by 
the nature of the service. They are crowded together in 
transports, where the minute particulars of military order 
cannot be observed, even though the good of the service 
greatly depends upon a due observance of these forms. The 
soldiers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanliness and 
the exterior ornaments of dress : they become slovenly, 
slothful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty : they are 
tumbled about occasionally in ships and boats, landed and 
re-embarked in a tumultuous manner, under a divided 
and disorderly command : they are accustomed to retire at 
the first report of an approaching enemy , and to take shelter 
on another element: nay, their small pillaging parties are 
often obliged to fly before unarmed peasants. Their duty 
on such occasions is the most unmanly part of a soldier’s 
office; namely, to ruin, ravage, and destroy. They soon 
yield to the temptation of pillage, and are habituated to ra- 
pine : they give loose to intemperance, riot, and intoxication ; 
commit a thousand excesses ; and, when the enemy appears, 
run on board the ships with their booty. Thus the dignity 
of the service is debased : they lose all sense of honour and 
of shame : they are no longer restricted by military laws, 
nor overawed by the authority of officers : in a word, they 
degenerate into a species of lawless buccaneers. From such 
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a total relaxation of morals and discipline, what can ensue 
but riot, confusion, dishonour, and defeat ? All the advantage 
that can be expected from these sudden starts of invasion 
will scarce overbalance the evils we have mentioned, together 
with the extraordinary expense of equipping armaments of 
this nature. True it is, these descents oblige the French 
king to employ a considerable number of his troops for the 
defence of his maritime places : they serve to ruin the trade 
of his subjects, protect the navigation of Great Britain, and 
secure its coast from invasion ; but these purposes might be 
as effectually answered, at a much smaller expense, by the 
shipping alone. Should it be judged expedient, however, to 
prosecute this desultory kind of war, the commanders em- 
ployed in it will do well to consider, that a descent ought 
never to be hazarded in an enemy’s country, without having 
taken proper precautions to secure a retreat ; that the 
severest discipline ought to be preserved during all the oper- 
ations of the campaign ; that a general ought never to dis- 
embark but upon a well-concerted plan, nor commence his 
military transactions without some immediate point or object 
in view ; that a re-embarkation ought never to be attempted, 
except from a clear open beach, where the approaches of an 
enemy may be seen, and the troops covered by the fire of 
their shipping. Those who presumed to reflect upon the 
particulars of this last expedition, owned themselves at a loss 
to account for the conduct of the general in remaining on 
shore after the design upon St. Maloes was laid aside ; in 
penetrating so far into the country, without any visible 
object; neglecting the repeated intelligence which he re- 
ceived; communicating, by beat of dram, his midnight 
motions to an enemy of double his force; loitering near 
seven hours in a march of three miles ; and, lastly, attempting 
the re-embarkation of the troops at a place where no proper 
measures had been taken for their cover ajid defence. After 
the action of St. Cas, some civilities, by message, passed 
between the Duke d’Aiguillon and the English commanders, 
who were favoured with a list of the prisoners, including four 
searcaptains ; and assured that the wounded should receive 
all possible comfort and assistance. These matters being 
adjusted, Commodore Howe returned with the fleet to Spit- 
head, and the soldiers were disembarked. 

The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg had elevated 
the people to a degree of childish triumph, and the govern- 
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ment thought proper to indulge this petulant spirit of exulta- 
tion,^ exposing twenty-one pii-cesof Freneli cannon ln , , 

in Hy de-park, from whence they were drawn in u maths 
procession to the Tower, amidst the acclamations of mm} ‘ 
the populace. From this pinnacle of elation and piide they 
were precipitated to the abyss of despondence or dejection, 
by the account of the miscarriage at St. Cas, which buoyed 
up the spirits of the French in the same proportion, the 
people of that nation began to stand in need of some 
such cordial after the losses they had sustained; and the 
ministry of Versailles did not fail to make the most of this 
advantage : they published a pompous narrative of the battle 
at St. Cas, and magnified into a mighty victory the puny 
chock which they had given to the rear-guard of an incon- 
siderable detachment. The people received it with implicit 
belief, because it was agreeable to their passions ; and con- 
gratulated themselves upon their success in hyperboles dic- 
tated hy that vivacity so peculiar to the French nation. 
Indeed, these are artifices which the ministers of every 
nation find it necessary to use at certain conjunctures, in 
governing the turbulent and capricious multitude. After 
the misfortune at St. Cas, nothing further was attempted 
hy that armament; nor was any enterprise of importance 
achieved hy the British ships in Europe during the course of 
this summer. The cruisers, however, still continued active 
and alert. Captain Hervey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed 
a French ship of forty guns at the island of Malta ; an exploit 
of which the Maltese loudly complained, as a violation of 
their neutrality. About twenty sail of small French vessels 
were driven ashore on the rocks of Bretagne, hy some 
cruisers belonging to the fleet commanded by Lord Anson, 
after a smart engagement with two frigates, under whose 
convoy they sailed. In the month of November the Belli- 
queux, a French ship of war, mounted with sixty-four guns, 
having, by mistake, run up St. George’s channel, and anchored 
in Lundy-road, Captain Saumarez, of the Antelope, then 
lying in King-road, immediately weighed and went in quest 
of her, according to the advice he had received. When he 
appeared, the French captain heaved up his anchor, and 
made a show of preparing for an engagement; but soon 
hauled down his colours, and, without firing a shot, surren- 
dered, with complement of four hundred and seventeen men, 
to a ship of inferior force, both in number of hands and 
YOL. III. — 8 . M 
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weight of metal. By this time the English privateers swarmed 
to such, a degree iD the channel, that scarce a French vessel 
durst quit the harbour, and consequently there was little or 
no booty to be obtained. In this dearth of legal prizes, 
some of the adventurers were tempted to commit acts of 
piracy, and actually rifled the ships of neutral nations. A 
Dutch vessel, having on board the baggage and domestics 
belonging to the Marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the 
cottrt of Spain to the King of Denmark, was boarded three 
times successively by the crews of three different privateers, 
who forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open 
and rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambassador, insulted 
and even ciuelly bruised his officers, stripped his do- 
mestics, and carried off his effects, together with letters of 
credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints of these outrages 
being made to the court of London, the lords of the Admi- 
ralty promised, in the Gazette, a reward of five hundred 
pounds, without deduction, to any person who should dis- 
cover the offenders concerned in these acts of piracy. Some 
of them were detected accordingly, and brought to condign 
punishment. 

The Dutch had for some time carried on a very consider- 
ci imours of able traffic, not only in taking the fair advantages 
mci ohmts °* their neutrality, but also in supplying the French 
on mount with naval stores, and transporting the produce of 
taeofiheu the French sugar colonies to Europe, as carriers 
ships. hired by the proprietors. The English government, 
incensed at this unfair commerce, prosecuted with such 
flagrant partiality for their enemies, issued orders for the 
cruisers to arrest all ships of neutral powers that should have 
French property on board ; and these orders were executed 
with rigour and severity. A great number of Dutch ships 
were taken, and condemned as legal prizes, both in England 
and Jamaica : sometimes the owners met with hard measure, 
and some crews were treated with insolence and barbarity. 
The subjects of the United Piovinces raised a loud clamour 
against the English, for having, by these captures, violated 
the law of nations, and the particular treaty of commerce 
subsisting between Great Britain and the republic. Remon- 
strances were made to the English ministry, who expostulated, 
in their turn, with the deputies of the States-General ; and 
the two nations were inflamed against each other with the 
most bitter animosity. The British resident at the Hague, 
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in. a conference with the states, represent ed that the kin" 
his master could not hope to see peace speedily re-established, 
if the neutral princes should assume a right of carrying on 
the trade of his enemies ; that he expected, from their known 
justice, and the alliance by which they were so nearly con- 
nected with his subjects, they would honestly abandon this 
fraudulent commerce, and agree that naval stores should 
be comprehended in the class of contraband commodities. 
He answered some articles of tho complaints they had made 
with an. appearance of candour and moderation ; declared his 
majesty’s abhorrence of the violences which had been com- 
mitted upon the subjects of the United Provinces ; explained 
the steps which had been taken by the English government 
to bring the offenders to justice, as well as to prevent such 
outrages in future; and assured them that his Britannic majesty 
had nothing more at heart than to renew and maintain, in 
full force, the mutual confidence and friendship by which the 
maritime powers of England and Holland had been so long 
united. 

These professions of esteem and affection were not suffi- 
cient to quiet the minds, and appease the resentment, Then fi- 
of the Dutch merchants ; and the French party, 
which was both numerous and powerful, employed stated 
all their art and influence to exasperate their (3eneial - 
passions, and widen the breach between the two nations. 
The court of Versailles did not fail to seize this opportunity 
of insinuation: while on one hand, their ministers and 
emissaries in Holland exaggerated the indignities and injuries 
which the states had sustained from the insolence and rapa- 
city of the English ; they, on the other hand, flattered and 
cajoled them with little advantages in trade, and formal pro- 
fessions of respect. Such was the memorial delivered by 
the Count d’Affry, intimating that the empress-queen being 
under an absolute necessity of employing all her forces to 
defend her hereditary dominions in Germany, she had been 
obliged to withdraw her troops from Ostend and Nieuport ; 
and applied to the French king, as her ally nearest at hand, 
to garrison these two places, which, however, should be 
restored at the peace, or sooner, should her imperial majesty 
think proper. The spirit of the Dutch merchants, at this 
juncture, and their sentiments with respect to England, 
appeared with very high colouring in a memorial to the 
States-General, subscribed by two hundred and sixty-nine 
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traders composed and presented with equal secresy and cir- 
cumspection. In this famous remonstrance they complained 
that the violences and unjust depredations committed by the 
English ships of war and privateers on the vessels and 
effects of them and their fellow-subjects were not only con- 
tinued, hut daily multiplied ; and cruelty and excess carried 
to such a pitch of wanton barbarity, that the petitioners were 
forced to implore the assistance of their high mightinesses 
to protect, in the most efficacious manner, the commerce and 
navigation, which were the two sinews of the republic. For 
this necessary purpose they offered to contribute each his 
contingent, and to arm at their own charge ; and other pro- 
positions were made for an immediate augmentation of the 
marine. While this party industriously exerted all their 
power and credit to effect a rupture with England, the 
princess gouvernante employed all her interest and address 
to divert them from this object, and alarm them with 
respect to the power and designs of France ; against which 
she earnestly exhorted them to augment their military 
forces by land, that they might be prepared to defend them- 
selves against all invasion. At the same time she spared ho 
pains to adjust the differences between her husband’s country 
and her father’s kingdom ; and, without doubt, her healing 
counsels were of great efficacy in preventing matters from 
coming to a very dangerous extremity. 
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Neiss, and relieves Dresden. — Inhabitants of Saxony grievously oppressed. — 
Progress of the Swedes in Pomerania. — Prince Charles of Saxony elected 
Duke of Courland. — King of England’s Memorial to the Diet of the Empire. 

— Death of Pope Benedict. — King of Portugal assassinated. — Proceedings of 
the French Ministry. — Conduct of the King of Denmark* — Answers to the 
Charges brought by the Dutch against the English Cruisers. — Conferences 

BETWEEN THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AND THE StATES-GeNERAL. — FURTHER PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

The whole strength of Great Britain, during this campaign, 
was not exhausted in petty descents upon the coast 1758. 
of France. The continent of America was the ^^ tioQ 
groat theatre on which her chief vigour was dis- Senegal, 
played ; nor did she fail to exert herself in successful efforts 
against the French settlements on the coast of Africa. The 
whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, 
an extent of five hundred miles, had been engrossed by 
the French, who built Fort Louis within the mouth of the 
-Senegal, extending their factories near three hundred leagues 
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up that river, and on the same coast had fortified the island 
of Goree, in which they maintained a considerable garrison. 
The gum-senega, of which a great quantity is used by the 
manufacturers of England, being wholly in the hands of 
the enemy, the English dealers were obliged to buy it 
at second-hand from the Dutch, who purchased it of the 
French, and exacted an exorbitant price for that commodity. 
This consideration forwarded the plan for annexing the 
country to the possessions of Great Britain. The project 
was first conceived by Mr. Thomas Cumming, a sensible 
quaker, who, as a private merchant, had made a voyage 
to Portenderriek, an adjoining part of the coast, and con- 
tracted a personal acquaintance with Amir, the Moorish 
king of Legibelli.® He found this African prince extremely 
well-disposed towards the subjects of Great Britain, whom 
he publicly preferred to all other Europeans; and so ex- 
asperated against the French, that he declared he should 
never be easy till they were exterminated from the river 
Senegal. At that very time he had commenced hostilities 
against them, and earnestly desired that the Eang of Eng- 
land would send out an armament to reduce Fort Louis and 
Goree, with some ships of force to protect the traders. In 
that case, he promised to join his Britannic majesty’s forces, 
and grant an exclusive trade to his subjects. Mr. Cumming 
not only perceived the advantage that would result from 
such an exclusive privilege with regard to the gum, but 
foresaw many other important consequences of an extensive 
trade, in a country which, over and above the gum-senega, 
contains many valuable articles, such as gold dust, elephants’ 
teeth, hides, cotton, bees-wax, slaves, ostrich feathers, indigo, 
ambergris, and civet. Elevated with the prospect of an 
acquisition so valuable to his country, this honest quaker 
was equally minute and indefatigable in his inquiries touch- 
ing the commerce of the coast, as well as the strength and 
situation of the French settlements on the river Senegal ; 
and, at his return to England, actually formed the plan 
of an expedition for the conquest of Fort Louis. This was 
presented to the board of trade, by whom it was approved, 
after a severe examination; but it required the patriotic 
zeal and invincible perseverance of Cumming to surmount 


* 9?h.e name the natives give to that part of South Baibary known to merchants and 
navigators by that of the Gum Coast, and called in maps tko Sandy Desert of Saia, 
and sometimes Zara. 
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a variety of obstacles before it was adopted by the ministry ; 
and even then it was not executed in its full extent, lie 
was abridged of one large .ship, and in lieu of six hundred 
land-forces, to be drafted from different regiments, which 
he in vain demanded, first from the Duke of Cumberland, 
and afterwards from Lord Ligonier, the lords of the Ad- 
miralty allotted two hundred marines only for this service. 
After repeated solicitation, he, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven, obtained an order, that the 
two annual ships bound to the coast of Guinea should be 
joined by a sloop and two busses, and make an attempt 
upon the French settlement in the river Senegal. These 
ships, however, were detained by contrary winds until the 
season was too far advanced to admit a probability of 
success, and therefore the design was postponed. In the 
beginning of the present year, Mr. Cumming, being rein- 
forced with the interest of a considerable merchant in the 
city, to whom he had communicated the plan, renewed his 
application to the ministry, and they resolved to hazard 
the enterprise. A small squadron was equipped for this 
expedition, under the command of Captain Marsh, having 
on board a body of marines, commanded by Major Mason, 
with a detachment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars, and a considerable quantity of warlike stores and 
ammunition. Captain Walker was appointed engineer, and 
Mr. Cumming was concerned as a principal director and pro- 
moter of the expedition. 15 This little armament sailed in 
the beginning of March ; and in their passage touched at the 
island of Teneriffe, where, while the ships supplied them- 
selves with wine and water, Mr. Cumming proceeded in the 
Swan sloop to Portenderriclc, being charged with a letter 
of credence to his old friend the king of that country, who 
had favoured him in his last visit with an exclusive trade 
on that coast, by a formal charter, written in the Arabic 
language. This prince was now up the country, engaged 
in a war with his neighbours, called the Diable Moors ; c and 

b On this occasion Mr, Cumming may seem to have acted dueetiy contrary to the 
tenets of 3ns religious profession ; hut he ever declared to the ministry, that he was fully 
persuaded his schemes might he accomplished without the effusion of human blood; and 
that if he thought otherwise, he would by no means have concerned himself about them. 
He also desired, let the consequence he what it might, his brethren should not he charge- 
able for what was his own smgle act. If it was the first military scheme of any quaker, 
let it bo lomembered it was also the first successful expedition ot this war, and one* of tho 
first that ever vas cariied on according to the pacific system ot the quakers, without the 
loss of blood on either side. 

c This is the name by which the subjects of Leglbelli distinguished those of Brackna, 
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reserve appearing mysterious, tliey retired down the river 
to the ir intrenchment, where they understood that the 
negroes on the island were in arms, and had blocked up 
the Fiench in Foit Louis, resolving to defend the place 
to the last extremity, unless they should he included in 
the capitulation. This intelligence was communicated in a 
second letter from the governor, who likewise informed the 
English commander, that unless the French director-general 
should he peimitted to remain with the natives, as a surety 
for that article of the capitulation in which they were con- 
cerned, they would allow themselves to he cut in pieces 
rather than submit. This request being granted, the Eng- 
lish foices began their march to Fort Louis, accompanied 
by a number of long-boats, in which the artillery and stores 
had been embarked. The French, seeing them advance, 
immediately stiuck their flag ; and Major Mason took pos- 
session of the castle, where he found ninety-two pieces of 
cannon, with treasure and merchandise to a considerable 
value. The corporation and burghers of the town of Sene- 
gal sulmitted, and swore allegiance to his Britannic majesty ; 
the neighbouring princes, attended by numerous retinues, 
visited the commander, and concluded treaties with the Eng- 
lish nation, and the King of Portenderrick or Legibelli sent 
an ambassador from his camp to Major Mason, with presents, 
compliments of congratulation, and assurances of friendship. 
The number of free independent negroes and mulattoes, 
settled at Senegal, amounted to three thousand, and many 
of these enjoyed slaves and possessions of their own. The 
two French factories of Podore and Galam, the latter situated 
nine hundred miles farther up the river, were included in the 
capitulation; so that Great Britain, almost without striking 
a blow, found herself possessed of a conquest from which, 
with proper management, she may derive inconceivable 
riches. This important acquisition was in a great measure, 
if not entirely, owing to the sagacity, zeal, and indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Cumrnmg, who not only formed the plan and 
solicited the armament, but also attended the execution of 
it in person, at the hazard of his life, and to the interrup- 
tion of his private concerns. 

Fort Louis being secured with an English garrison, and 
Unsuccess- sonie armed vessels left to guard the passage of the 
iai attempt bar at the mouth of the river, the great ships pro- 
apoa Qoiee. cce( j et i f 0 ma p c an attempt upon the island of Goree, 
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which lies at the distance of thirty leagues from Senegal. 
There the French company had considerable magazines and 
warehouses, and lodged the negro slaves until they could 
be shipped for the West Indies. If the additional foice 
which Mr. Cumming proposed for the conquest of this 
island had been added to the armament, in all probability 
the island would have been reduced, and in that case the 
nation would have saved the considerable expense of a sul> 
sequent expedition against it, under the conduct of Com- 
modore Keppel. At present, the ships by which Goree was 
attacked were found unequal to the attempt, and the ex- 
pedition miscarried accordingly, though the miscarriage was 
attended with little or no damage to the assailants. 

Scenes of still greater importance were acted in North 
America, where, exclusive of the fleet and marines, nvppdlt , on 
the government had assembled about fifty thousand toOpe 
men, including two-and-twenty thousand regular Wton - 
troops. The Earl of Loudoun having returned to Eng- 
land, the chief command in America devolved on Major- 
General Abercrombie ; but as the objects of operation were 
various, the forces were divided into three detached bodies, 
under as many different commanders. About twelve thou- 
sand were destined to undertake the siege of Louisbourg, on 
the island of Cape Breton. The general himself reserved 
near sixteen thousand for the reduction of Crown Point, 
a fort situated on Lake Champlain : eight thousand, under 
the conduct of Brigadier-General Forbes, were allotted for 
the conquest of Fort du Quesne, which stood a great way 
to the southward, near the river Ohio; and a considerable 
garrison was left at Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. The reduc- 
tion of Louisbourg and the island of Cape Breton, being an 
object of immediate consideration, was undertaken with all 
possible despatch. Major-General Amherst being joined by 
Admiral Boscawen, with the fleet and forces from England, 
the whole armament, consisting of one hundred and fifty- 
seven sail, took their departure from the harbour of Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia, on the twenty-eighth of May ; and on the 
second of June part of the transports anchored in the bay 
of Gabarus, about seven miles to the westward of Louis- 
bourg. The garrison of this place, commanded by the 
Chevalier Drucour, consisted of two thousand five hundred 
regular troops, three hundred militia, formed of the burghers, 
and towards the end of the siege they were reinforced by 
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three hundred and fifty Canadians, including three-score 
Indians. The harbour was secured by six ships of the line, 
and the frigates/ three of which the enemy sunk across 
the hai hour's mouth; in order to render it inaccessible to the 
English ship] ting. The fortifications were in bad repair, 
many parts of them crumbling down the covered way, and 
several bastions exposed in such a manner as to be enfiladed 
by the befeiegers, and no part of the town secure from the 
effects of cannonading and bombardment. The governor had 
taken all the precautions in his power to prevent a landing, 
by establishing a chain of po&ts, that extended two leagues 
and a half along the most inaccessible parts of the beach : 
intrenchments weie thrown up, and batteries erected; but 
there vere some intermediate places which could not be 
properly secured; and in one of these the English troops 
were disembarked. The disposition being made for landing, 
a detachment, in several sloops under convoy, passed by the 
mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec, in order to draw 
the enemy’s attention that way, while the landing should 
really he effected on the other side of the town. On the 
eighth day of Juno, the troops being as&embled in the boats, 
before daybreak, in three divisions, several sloops and fri- 
gates that were stationed along shore in the bay of G-abarus 
began to scour the beach with their shot ; and after the fire 
had continued about a quarter of an hour, the boats, con- 
taining the division on the left, were rowed towards the 
shore, under the command of Brigadier-General Wolfe, an 
accomplished officer, who, in the sequel, displayed very 
extraordinary proofs of military genius. At the same time 
the two other divisions, on the right and in the centre, com- 
manded by the Brigadiers Whitmore and Laurence, made a 
show of landing, in order to divide and distract the enemy. 
Notwithstanding an impetuous surf, by which many boats 
were overset, and a very severe fire of cannon and musketry 
from the enemy’s batteries, which did considerable execution, 
Brigadier Wolfe pursued his point with admirable courage 
and deliberation. The soldiers leaped into the water with 
the most eager alacrity, and, gaining the shore, attacked the 
enemy in such a manner, that in a few minutes they aban- 
doned their works and artillery, and fled in the utmost 

*• Tlie Prudent, of seventy-four guns; the Enirepienaate, of seventy-four guns; the 
Capueieux, Celebre, and Buniaisant, of sixty-four guns each; the Apollo, ot taty guns ; 
the Oheyre, Biohe, Fiddle, Diana, and Echo fiigafces. 
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confusion. The other divisions landed also ; but not without 
an obstinate opposition ; and the stores, with the artillery, 
being brought on shore, the town of Louisbourg was formally 
invested. The difficulty of landing btores and implements 
in boisterous weather, and the nature of the ground, which, 
being marshy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy cannon, 
retarded the operations of the siege. Mr. Amherst made 
his approaches with great circumspection, securing his camp 
with redoubts and epaulements, from any attacks of Cana- 
dians, of which he imagined there was a considerable body 
behind him on the island, as well as from the fire of the 
French shipping in the harbour, which would otherwise have 
annoyed him extremely in liis advances. 

The governor of Louisbourg, having destroyed the grand 
battery, which was detached from the body of the 
place, and recalled his outposts, prepared for making * lUu - 
a vigorous defence. A very severe fire, well directed, was 
maintained against the besiegers and their works, fiom the 
town, the island battery, and the ships in the harbour; and 
divers sallies were made, though without much effect. In 
the mean time Brigadier Wolfe, with a strong detachment, 
had marched round the north-east part of the harbour, and 
taken possession of the Light-house point, where he erected 
several batteries against the ships and the island fortifica- 
tion, which last was soon silenced. On the nineteenth day 
of June, the Echo, a French frigate, was taken by the Eng- 
lish cruisers, after having escaped from the harbour: from 
the officers on board of this ship the admiral learned that the 
Bizarre, another frigate, had sailed from thence on the day 
of the disembarkation, and the Comete had successfully 
followed her example. Besides the regular approaches to 
the town, conducted by the engineers under the immediate 
command and inspection of General Amherst, divers batteries 
were raised by the detached corps under Brigadier Wolfe, 
who exerted himself with amazing activity, and grievously 
incommoded the enemy, both of the town and shipping. 
On the twenty-first day of July the three great ships, the 
Entreprenante, Capricieux, and Celebre, were set on fire by 
a bomb-shell, and burned to ashes ; so that none remained 
but the Prudent and Bienfaisant, which the admiral under- 
took to destroy. For this purpose, in the night between 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth days of the month, the 
boats of the squadron were in two divisions detached into 
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the harbour, under tlie command of two young captains, 
Laforey and Balfour. They accordingly penetrated, in the 
dark, through a terrible fire of cannon and musketry ; and 
boarded the enemy sword in hand. The Prudent, being 
aground, was set on fire and destroyed, but the Bienfaisant 
was towed out of the liat hour in triumph. In the prose- 
cution of the siege, the admiral and general co-operated 
with remaikable harmony ; the former cheerfully assisting 
the lattei with cannon and other implements ; with detach- 
ments of marines to maintain posts on shore, with parties 
of seamen to act as pioneers, and concur in working the 
guns and mortars. The fire of the town was managed with 
equal skill and activity, and kept up with great perseverance ; 
until, at length, their shipping being all taken and destroyed, 
the caserns ‘ ruined in the two principal bastions, forty out 
of fifty-two pieces of cannon dismounted, broke, or rendered 
unserviceable, and divers practicable breaches effected, the 
governor, in a letter to Mr. Amherst, proposed a capitula- 
tion on the same articles that were granted to the English 
at Port Mahon. In answer to this proposal he was given 
to understand, that he and his garrison must surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war, otheiwise he might next morning 
expect a general assault by the shipping under Admiral 
Boscawen. The Chevalier Drucour, piqued at the severity 
of these terms, replied that he would, rather than comply 
with them, stand an assault; but the commissary-general 
and intendant of the colony presented a petition from the 
traders and inhabitants of the place, in consequence of which 
he submitted. On the twenty-seventh day of July, three 
companies of grenadiers, commanded by Major Farquhar, 
took possession of the western gate ; and Brigadier Whit- 
more was detached into the town, to see the garrison lay 
down their arms, and deliver up their colours on the 
esplanade, and to post the necessary guards on the stores, 
magazines, and ramparts. Thus, at the expense of about 
four hundred men killed and wounded, the English obtained 
possession of the important island of Cape Breton, and the 
strong town of Louisbourg ; in which the victors found two 
hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, with eighteen 

f It may not be amiss to observe, that a cavalier, which Admiral Knowles had built at 
an enormous expense to the nation, whole Lnuisbouig lemained in the hands of the 
English in the last war, was, in the couise of this siege, entirely demolished by two or 
thiee shots from one of the British batteries : so admirably had this piece of fortification 
been contrived and executed, undei the eye of that profound engineei, 
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mortars, and a considerable quantity of stores and ammuni- 
tion. The merchants and inhabitants were sent to Franco 
in English bottoms ; but the garrison, together with the 
sea-officers, marines, and mariners, amounting in all to five 
thousand sis hundred and thirty-seven prisoners, were trans- 
ported to England. The loss of Louisbourg was the more 
severely felt by the French king, as it had been attended 
with the destruction of so many considerable ships and 
frigates. The particulars of this transaction were imme- 
diately brought to England, in a vessel despatched for that 
purpose, with Captain Amherst, brother to the commander ; 
who was also entrusted with eleven pair of colours taken 
at Louisbourg ; these were, by his majesty’s order, carried 
in pompous parade, escoited by detachments of horse and 
foot-guards, with kettle-drums and trumpets from the palace 
of Kensington to St. Paul’s cathedral, where they were 
deposited as trophies, under a discharge of cannon, and 
other noisy expressions of triumph and exultation. Indeed, 
the public rejoicings for the conquest of Louisbourg were 
diffused through every part of the British dominions, and 
addresses of congratulation were presented to the king by 
a great number of flourishing towns and corporations. 

After the reduction of Cape Breton, some ships wore 
detached with a body of troops under the command And st 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Bollo, to take posses- Jolln ’ ! ■• 
sion of the island of St. John, which also lies in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and, by its fertility in corn and cattle, had, 
since the beginning of the war, supplied Quebec with con- 
siderable quantities of provision. It was likewise the asylum 
to which the French neutrals of Annapolis fled for shelter 
from the English government ; and the retreat from whence 
they and the Indians used to make their sudden irruptions 
into Nova Scotia, where they perpetrated the most inhuman 
barbarities on the defenceless subjects of Great Britain. 
The number of inhabitants amounted to four thousand one 
hundred, who submitted and brought in their arms ; then 
Lord Bollo took possession of the governor’s quarters, where 
he found several -scalps of Englishmen, whom the savages 
had assassinated, in consequence of the encouragement they 
received from their French patrons and allies, who gratified 
them with a certain premium for every scalp they pro- 
duced. The island was stocked with above ten thousand 
head of black cattle, and some of the farmers raised each 
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twelve hundred bushels of corn annually for the market of 
Quebec. 

The joy and satisfaction arising from the conquest of 
Fn-u cts<5- Louisbourff and St. John was not a little checked by 
J'lnnTi” 1 * ^ ie disaster win oh befel the main body of the British 
r ndu.cn forces in America, under the immediate conduct of 
General Abei crombie, who. as we have already observed, 
had proposed the reduction of the French forts on the Lakes 
George and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enterprise, 
v ith a view to secure the frontier of the British colonies, and 
open a passage for the future conquest of Canada. In the 
beginning of July his forces, amounting to near seven thou- 
sand regular troops, and ton thousand provincials, embarked 
on the Lake George, in the neighbourhood of Lake Cham- 
plain, on board of nine hundred batteaux, and one hundred 
and thirty-five whale-boats, with provision, artillery, and 
ammunition ; several pieces of cannon being mounted on 
rafts to coyer the proposed landing, which was next day 
effected without opposition. The general’s design was to 
invest Ticouderoga, a fort situated on a tongue of land ex- 
tending between Lake George and a narrow gut that com- 
municates with Lake Champlain. This fortification was, on 
three sides, surrounded with water, and in front nature had 
beeured it with a morass. The English troops being disem- 
barked were immediately formed into three columns, and 
began their march to the enemy’s advanced posts, consisting 
of one battalion, encamped behind a breastwork of logs, 
which they now abandoned with precipitation, after having 
set them on fire, and burned their tents and implements. 
The British forces continued their march in the same order ; 
hut the route lying thiough a thick wood that did not admit 
of any regular progression or passage, and the guides proving 
extremely ignorant, the troops were bewildered, and the 
columns broken by falling in one upon another. Lord Howe, 
being advanced at the head of the right centre column, en- 
countered a French detachment, who had likewise lost their 
way in the retreat from the advanced post, and a warm skir- 
mish ensuing, the enemy were routed with considerable loss, 
a good number were killed, and one hundred and forty-eight 
were taken prisoners, including five officers. This petty 
advantage was dearly bought with the loss of Lord Howe, 
who fell in the beginning of the action, unspeakably regretted, 
as a young nobleman of the most promising talents, who had 
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distinguished himself in a peculiar maimer by lib coma ere. 
activity, and rigid observation of militaiy discipline, and bad 
acquired tlio esteem and affection of the soldiery by his gene- 
rosity, sweetness of manners, and engaging addiess. Tlie 
general, perceiving the troops weie gieatly fatigued and 
disordered from want of rest and relied mi- nt. thought it 
advisable to maich hack to the landing-place, which they 
reached about eight in the morning. Then lie detached 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bradstreet, with one r< gular legiment, 
six companies of the royal Americans, with the battean-men, 
and a body of rangers, to take po&se-don of a mw-mill in the 
neighbourhhod of Tieonderoga, which the enemy had aban- 
doned. This po&t being secured, the geneial adwnced again 
towards Tieonderoga, wheie he understood from the pi bonus, 
the enemy had assembled eight battalions, with a body of 
Canadians and Indians, amounting in all to six thousand, 
^hese, they said, being encamped befoie the foit, weic em- 
ployed in making a formidable intrenelimeut, when* they 
intended to wait for a reinfoi cement of tlrree thousand men, 
who had been detached under the command of M. de Levi, 
to make a diversion on the side of the Mohawk river ; 8 hut, 
upon intelligence of Mr. Abercrombie’s approach, were now 
recalled for the defence of Tieonderoga. This information 
determined the English general to strike, if possible, some 
decisive stroke before the junction could be effected. He, 
therefore, early next morning sent his engineer across the 
river on the opposite side of the fort, to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s intrenchmcnts ; and he reported that the works, being 
still unfinished, might he attempted with a good prospect of 
success. A disposition was made accordingly for the attack, 
and after proper guards had been left at the saw-mill and the 
landing-place, the whole army was put in motion. They 
advanced with great alacrity towards the intrcnchment, 
which, however, they found altogether impracticable. The 
breastwork was raised eight feet high, and the ground before 
it covered with an abattis, or felled trees with their houghs 
pointing outwards, and projecting in such a manner as to 
render the intrenchment almost inaccessible. Notwithstand- 
ing these discouraging difficulties, the British troops marched 
up to the assault with an undaunted resolution, and sustained 

g This officer intended to have made an irruption through the pass ot Oneida on the 
Mohawk mei, but was recalled befoie he could execute his design General Abacrombio 
afterwards sent thither Brigadier Rtanw i\, with a considerable body oi pio\mcmls; and 
this impoitant pass was sccuied by a fort built at that juncture. 

VOL. III. — tf. N 
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a terrible fire without flinching 1 . They endeavoured to cut 
their way through thebe embarrassments with their swords, 
and some of them even mounted the parapet ; hut the enemy 
were so well covered, that they could deliberately direct 
their fire without the least danger to themselves : the carnage 
was. therefore, considerable, and the troops began to fall into 
confusion, after seveial repeated attacks, which lasted above 
four hours, under the must disadvantageous circumstances. 
The general by this time, saw plainly that no hope of success 
remained ; and, in order to prevent a total defeat, took mea- 
sures for the retreat of the army, which retired unmolested 
to their former camp, with the loss of about eighteen hun- 
dred men killed 01 wounded, including a great number of 
officers. Every eorp> of tegular troops behaved, on this 
unfortunate occasion, with remarkable intrepidity; but the 
gieatest loss was sustained by Lord John Murray’s Highland 
regiment, of which above one half of the private men, and 
twenty-five officers, were either slain upon the bpot or de- 
sperate^ 1 wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to stay in 
the neighbourhood of the enemy with forces which had 
received such a dispiriting check, retired to his batteaux, and 
re-emhaiking the tioops, returned to the camp at Lake 
George, fiom whence he had taken his departure. Censure, 
which always attends miscarriage, did not spare the chaiacter 
of this commander : his attack was condemned as rash, and 
his retreat as pusillanimous. In such case, allowance must 
be made for the peevishness of disappointment, and the 
clamour of connexion. How far Mr. Abercrombie acquitted 
himself in the duty of a general, we shall not pretend to 
determine; but if he could depend upon the corn age and 
discipline of his forces, he surely had nothing to fear, after 
the action, from the attempts of the enemy, to whom he 
would have been superior in number, even though they had 
been joined by the expected reinforcement : he might, there- 
fore, have remained on the spot, in order to execute some 
other enterprise when he should he reinforced in his turn ; 
for General Amherst no sooner heard of his disaster, than he 
returned with the troops from Cape Breton to New England, 
after having left a strong garrison in Louisbourg. At the 
bead of six regiments he began his march to Albany, about 
the middle of September, in order to join the forces on the 
lake, that they might undertake some other service before 
the season should bo exhausted. 
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In the mean time, General Abercrombie had detaeht d 
Lieutcnant-Ci )luncl Bradstreet, with a 1 r>dv of three i Jlt * i i. 
thousand men, chiefly provincials, to execute a plan 1 ‘ * 1 

which this officer had fonned against Cuduiaqui. or t. fib 
Fort Frontenac, situated on tiro nnith -idc of tin* 11 j - 1 lu 
river St. Lawrence, just an here it takes its on’uin fr< m 
the Lake Ontario. To the side of this Like lie penetrated 
with his detachment, and embarking in some slo >j>s ,iwl bat- 
teaux proxided for the pur’ ose, landed within a mik of Foit 
Frontenac, the ganison of which, eonsistiuir of one hundred 
and ten men, with a few Indians, immediately suiundeinl 
at discretion. Considering the importance of this post, 
wdiicli, in a gicat measure, commanded the month of the 
river St. Lawrence, and served as a magazine to the utoie 
southern castles, the French general was inexeusahli for 
leaving it in sucli a defenceless condition. The iortificathm 
itself was inconsiderable and ill-rontrived ; nevertheless, it 
contained sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen small mortars, arid 
an immense quantity of merchandise and prox isions, deposited 
for the use of the French forces detached against Brrgadier 
Forbes, their western garrisons, and Indian allies, as well as 
for the subsistence of the corps commanded by M. de Levi, 
on his enterprise against the Mohawk river. Sir. Bradstreet 
not only reduced the fort without bloodshed, hut also made 
himself master of all the enemy’s shipping on the lake, 
amounting to nine armed vessels, some ot which carried 
eighteen guns. Two of these Mr. Bradstreet conveyed to 
Oswego, whither he returned with his troops, after he had 
destroyed Fort Frontenac with all the artillery, stores, pro- 
visions, and merchandise which it contained. In consequence 
of this exploit, the French troops to the southward were 
exposed to the hazard of starving ; but it is not easy to con- 
ceive the general’s reason for giving orders to abandon and 
destroy a fort, which, if properly strengthened and sustained, 
might have rendered the English masters of the Lake Onta- 
rio, and grievously harassed the enemy, both in their commerce 
and expeditions to the westward. Indeed great part of the 
Indian trade centered at Frontenac, to which place the Indians 
annually repaired from all parts of America, some of them at 
the distance of a thousand miles, and here exchanged their 
furs for European commodities. So much (lid the French 
traders excel the English in the art of conciliating the affec- 
tion of those savage tribes, that great part of them, in their 
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yearly progress to this remote market, actually passed by the 
British settlement of Albany, in New York, where they 
might have been supplied with what articles they wanted, 
much more cheap than they could purchase them at Fron- 
tenac or Montreal ; nay. the French traders used to furnish 
themselves with these very commodities from the merchants 
of New York, and found this traffic much more profitable 
than that of procuring the same articles from France, loaded 
with the expense of a tedious and dangerous navigation, 
from the sea to the source of the river St. Lawrence. 

In all pro] .ability, the destruction of Frontenac facilitated 
But diu the expedition a gains Fort du Quesne, entrusted to 
the conduct of Brigadier Forbes, who, with his little 
Ouesue. army, began bis march in tire beginning of July 
from Philadelphia for the river Ohio, a pi odigious tract of 
country, very little known, destitute of military roads, incum- 
bered -with mountains, morasses, and woods, that were almost 
impenetrable. It was not without incredible exertion of 
industry that he procured provisions and carriages for this 
expedition, formed new roads, extended scouting parties, 
secured camps, and surmounted many other difficulties in the 
course of his tedious march, during which he was also 
harassed by small detachments of the enemy’s Indians. 
Having penetrated with the main body as far as It ay’s- town, 
at the distance of ninety miles from Fort du Quesne, and 
advanced Colonel Bourpiet, with two thousand men, about 
fifty miles farther to a place called Lyal-Henning, this officer 
detached Major Grant, at the head of eight hundred men, to 
reconnoitre the tort and its outworks. The enemy perceiving 
him approach sent a body of troops against him, sufficient to 
surround his whole detachment : a very severe action began, 
which the English maintained with their usual courage for 
three hours against cruel odds ; but at length, being over- 
powered by numbers, they were obliged to give way, and 
retired in disorder to Lyal-IIenning, with the loss of about 
three hundred men killed or taken, including Major Giant, 
who was earned prisoner to Fort du Quesne, and nineteen 
officers. Notwithstanding this mortifying check, Brigadier 
Forbes advanced with the army, resolved to prosecute his 
operations with vigour ; but the enemy, dreading the prospect 
of a siege, dismantled and abandoned the fort, and retired 
down the river Ohio, to their settlements on the Mississippi. 
They quitted the fort on the twenty-fourth day of November, 
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and next day it was possessed by the British forces. As for 
the Indians of this country, they seemed lu*artily to renounce 
tlieir connexions with France, an<l be perfectly reconciled to 
the government of his Britannic majesty. Biitradier Foibes 
having repaired the fort, changed its name from 3 hi Quest to 
to Pittsburgh, secured it with a g.tuivm of provincials. and 
concluded treaties of friendship and alliance with the Indian 
tribes. Then he marched back to Philadelphia, and in his 
retreat built a blockhouse, near Lyal-Huming. for the defence 
of Pennsylvania ; hut lie himself did not long sin vivo the-e 
transactions, his constitution having 1 ecu exhausted by tlu 
incredible fatigues of the service. Thus have we gi\t*n a 
particular detail of all the remarkable operations hv which 
this campaign was distinguished on the continent uf America ; 
the reader will be convinced that, notwithstanding the defeat 
at Ticonderoga, and the disaster of the advanced party in the 
neighbourhood of Fort du Quesne, the arms 0 f Great Britain 
acquired many important advantages; and. indeed, paved 
the way for the reduction of Quebec, and conquest of all 
Canada. In the mean time, the Admirals Bo.s&iwen and 
Hardy, having left a considerable squadron at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, returned with four ships of the line to England, 
where they arrived in the beginning of November, after 
having given chase to six large French ships, which they 
descried to the westward of Scilly, but could not overtake or 
bring to an engagement. 

The conquest of the French settlement in the river Sene- 
gal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, whilst Goree 
France still kept possession of the island of Goree, t ' lU ' n - 
the ministry of Great Britain resolved to crown the campaign 
in Africa with the reduction of that fortress. For this pur- 
pose Commodore Keppel, brother to the Earl of Albemarle, 
was vested with the command of a squadron, consisting of 
four ships of the line, several frigates, two bomb-ketehes, 
and some transports, having on board seven hundred men of 
the regular troops, commanded by Colonel W orge, and em- 
barked in the harbour of Cork in Ireland, from whence this 
whole armament took their departure on the eleventh day 
of November. After a tempestuous passage, in which they 
touched at the isle of Teneriffe, they arrived at Goree in the 
latter end of December, and the commodore made a disposi- 
tion for attacking this island, which was remarkably strong 
by nature, but very indifferently fortified. Goree is a small 
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barren island, extending about three quarters of a mile in 
length, of a triangular form ; and on the south-west side 
rising into a rocky hill, on which the paltry fort of St. 
Michael is situated. There is another, still more inconsider- 
able, callel St. Francis, towards the other extremity of the 
island ; and (several batteries were raised around its sweep, 
mounted with about one hundred pieces of cannon, and four 
mortars. The French governor, M. de St. Jean, had great 
plenty of ammunition, and his garrison amounted to about 
three hundred men, exclusive of as many negro inhabitants. 
The iiat-bottomed boats, for disembarking the troops, being 
hoisted out, and disposed alongside of the different transports, 
the commodore stationed his ships on the west side of the 
island, and the engagement began with a shell from one of 
the ketches. This was a signal for the great ships, which 
poured in their broadsides without intermission, and the fire 
was returned with equal vivacity from all the batteries of 
the island. In the course of the action the cannonading from 
the ships became so severe and terrible, that the French 
garrison deserted their quarters, in spite of all the efforts of 
the governor, who acquitted himself like a man of honour; 
but he -was obliged to strike his colours, and surrender at 
discretion, after a short but warm dispute, in which the loss 
of the British commodore did not exceed one hundred men 
killed and wounded. The success of the day was the more 
extraordinary, as the French garrison had not lost a man, 
except one negro killed by the bursting of a bomb-shell, and 
the number of their wounded was very inconsiderable. While 
the attack lasted, the opposite shore of the continent was 
lined with a concourse of negroes, assembled to view the 
combat, who expressed their sentiments and surprise in loud 
clamour and uncouth gesticulations, and seemed to be im- 
pressed with awe and astonishment at the power and 
execution of the British squadron. The French colours 
being struck, as a signal of submission, the commodore sent 
a detachment of marines on shore, who disarmed the garri- 
son, and hoisted the British flag upon the castle of St. 
Michael. In the mean time, the governor and the rest of the 
prisoners were secured among the shipping. Thus the im- 
portant island of Groree fell into the hands of the English, 
together with two trading vessels that chanced to be at 
anchor in the road, and stores, money, and merchandise, to 
the value of twenty thousand pounds. Part of the troops 
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being left in garrison at Goree, under the coinraaud of Major 
Newton, together with tlnoe sloops for his service, the 
squadron being watered and refreshed from the continent, 
that part of which is g rverned by one of the Jnlof kings, and 
the prisoners, with their baggage, being dismissed in three 
cartel ships to France, the commodore set sail for Senegal, 
and reinforced Fort Louis with the rest of the troops under 
Colonel Worge, who was at this juncture favoured with a 
visit bv tbe King of Legi belli ; but very little pains were 
taken to dismiss this potentate in good humour, or maintain 
the disposition he professed to favour the commerce of Great 
Britain. Time it is, he was desirous of engaging the English 
in his quarrels with some neighbouring nations; ami such 
engagements were cautiously and politically avoided, be- 
cause it was the interest of Great Britain to be upon good 
terms with every African prince who could promote and 
extend the commerce of her subjects. 

Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and reinforced 
the garrison of Senegal, returned to England, where >shp#raik 
all his ships arrived, after a very tempestuous voyage, nt c^tam 
in which the squadron had been dispersed. This Bartun ' 
expedition, however successful in tbe main, was attended 
with one misfortune, the loss of the Lichfield ship of war, 
commanded by Captain Barton, which, together with one 
transport and a bomb-tender, was wrecked on the coast of 
Barbary, about nine leagues to tbe northward of Saffy, in 
tbe dominions of Morocco. One hundred and thirty men, 
including several officers, perished on this occasion ; but the 
captain and tbe rest of the company, to tbe number of two 
hundred and twenty, made shift to reach the shore, where 
they ran the risk of starving, and were cruelly used by the 
natives, although a treaty of peace at that time subsisted 
between Great Britain and Morocco ; nay, they were even 
enslaved by the emperor, who detained them in captivity 
until they were ransomed by the British government : so 
little dependence can be placed on the faith of such bar- 
barian princes, with whom it is even a disgrace for any 
civilized nation to be in alliance, whatever commercial ad- 
vantages may arise from the connexion. 

The incidents of the war that happened in the "West 
Indies during these occurrences may be reduced Gallant 
to a small compass. Nothing extraordinary was 
achieved in the neighbourhood of Jamaica, where T r irei - 
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Admiral Coates commanded a small squadron, from which 
he detached cruiseis occasionally for the protection of the 
British commeice ; and at Antigua the trade was effectually 
secured by the vigilance of Captain Tyrrel, whose courage 
and acthity were equal to his conduct and circumspection. 
In the month of Maxell, this gentleman, with his own ship, 
the Buckingham, and the Cambridge, another of the line, 
demolished a foit on the island of Martinique, and destroyed 
four px ivateers riding under its protection ; but his valour 
appeared much more conspicuous in a subsequent engage- 
ment, which happened in the month of November. Being 
detached on a entire in his own ship, the Buckingham, by 
Commodore Moore, who commanded at the Leeward islands, 
he fell in with the Weasel sloop, commanded by Captain 
Boles, between the islands of Montserrat and G-uadaloupe, 
and immediately discovered a fleet of nineteen sail, under 
convoy of a French ship of war carrying seventy-four 
cannon, ami two large frigates. Captain Tyrrel imme- 
diately gave chase with all the sail he could carry, and 
the Weasel running close to the enemy, received a whole 
broadside from the large ship, which, however, she sustained 
without much damage: nevertheless, Mr. Tyrrel ordered 
her commander to keep aloof, as he could not be supposed 
able to bear the shock of large metal, and he himself pre- 
pared for the engagement. The enemy’s large ship, the 
Florissant, though of much greater force than the Buck- 
ingham, instead of lying-to for his coming up, made a 
running fight with her stern chasers, while the two frigates 
annoyed him in his course, sometimes raking him fore and 
aft, and sometimes lying on his quarter. At length he came 
alongside of the Florissant, within pistol-shot, and poured 
in a whole broadside, which did considerable execution. The 
salutation was returned with equal vivacity, and a furious 
engagement ensued. Captain Tyrrel was wounded in the 
face, and lost three fingers of his right hand ; so that, being 
entirely disabled, he was obliged to delegate the command 
of his ship to his first lieutenant, Mr. Marshall, who con- 
tinued the battle with great gallantry until he lost his 
life: then the charge devolved to the second lieutenant, 
who acquitted himself with equal honour, and sustained a 
desperate fight against three ships of the enemy. The 
officers and crew of the Buckingham exerted themselves 
with equal vigour and deliberation, and Captain Troy, who 
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commanded a detachment of marines on the poop, plied 
his small arms bo effectually as to drho the Fzencli from 
their quarters. At length, confusion, tenor, and uproar 
prevailing on board the Floii^smt, her tiring ceased, and 
her colours were hauled down about twilight ; hut her 
commander perceiving that the Buckingham was too much 
damaged in her tigging to pm sue in any hope of success, 
ordered all his sails to he set, and fled in the dark with 
his two consorts. Xothing hut this cimimstance could have 
prevented a British ship of sixty-fi\e guns, indifferently 
manned in respect to number, from taking a FtencL ship 
of the line, mounted with sevuity-four pieces of cannon, 
provided with seven hundred men, anti assisted by two huge 
frigates, one of thirty-eight guns, aud the other wanting 
two of this number. The loss of the Buckingham, in this 
action, did not exceed twenty men killed and wounded ; 
■whereas the number of the slain on hoard the Florissant 
did not fall shoit of one bundled and eighty; and that 
of her wounded is said to have exceeded thiee hundred. 
She was so disabled in her hull, that she could hardly he 
kept afloat imtil she reached Martinique, where she was 
repaired ; and the largest frigate, together with the loss of 
forty men, received such damage as to be for some time 
quite unserviceable. 

In the East Indies the transactions of the war were 
chequered with a variety of success; hut, on the Tiansic- 
whole, the designs of the enemy were entirely 
defeated. The French commander, M. de Bussy, Adm»u ies ‘ 
had, in the year one thousand seven hundred and lhe 
fifty-six, quarrelled with Salabatzing, Viceroy of 
Decan, because this last would not put him in ikBt ‘ 
possession of the fortress of Golconda. In the course of 
the next year, while the English forces were employed in 
Bengal, M. de Bussy made himself master of the British 
factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, and Yizagapatam, 
and the reduction of this last left the enemy in possession 
of the whole coast of Coromandel, from Ganjam to Massula- 
patam. While a body of the English company’s forces, 
under Captain Caillaud, endeavoured to reduce the im- 
portant fortress and town of Madura, the Freneh under 
M. d’Anteuil, invested Trichinopoly. Caillaud no sooner 
received intelligence of the danger to which this place was 
exposed than he hastened to its relief, and obliged the 
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enemy to abandon the «-iege. Then he returned to Madura, 
and after an unsuccessful assault, mado himself master of 
it hy capitulation. During these transactions, Colonel Forde 
made an attempt on the full of Jselloure, a strong place, 
at the distance of twenty-four miles tiom Madias, but mis- 
camed ; and this was also the fate of an expedition against 
Wander ash, undertaken by Colonel Aldercron. The fiist 
was lepuhcd in storming tlie place, the other was anticipated 
by the French army, which marched fioin Pondicherry to 
tlie relief of the garrison. The French king had sent a con- 
siderable reinforcement to the East Indies, under the com- 
mand of General Lally, an officer of Irish extraction, together 
with such a number of ships as rendered the squadron of 
M. d’Apehe superior to that of Admiral Pococke, who had 
succeeded Admiral Watson, lately deceased, in the command 
of the English squadron stationed on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, which, in the beginning of this year, was reinforced 
fioin England with several ships, under the direction of Com- 
modore Steevens. Immediately after this junction, which was 
effected in the road of Madras on the twenty-fourth day of 
March, Admiral Pococke, who had already signalized him- 
self by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, sailed to wind- 
ward, with a view T to intercept the French squadron, of 
which he had received intelligence. In two days he descried 
in the road of Fort St. David the enemy’s fleet, consisting 
of nine ships, wfliich immediately stood out to sea, and formed 
the line of battle a-liead. The admiral took the same pre- 
caution, and bearing down upon M. d’Apche, the engage- 
ment began about three in the afternoon. The French 
commodore having sustained a warm action for about two 
hours, bore aw r ay with his wfliole fleet, and being joined by 
two ships, formed a line of battle again to leeward. Admiral 
Poeocko’s own ship and some others being greatly damaged 
in their masts and rigging, two of his captains having mis- 
behaved in the action, and night coming on, he did not think 
it advisable to pursue them with all the sail he could carry ; 
but, nevertheless, he followed them at a proper distance, 
standing to the south-west, in order to maintain the weather- 
gage, in case he should be able to renew the action in the 
morning. In this expectation, however, he was disappointed : 
the enemy showed no lights nor made any signals that could 
be observed ; and in the morning not the least vestige of 
them appeared. Mr. Pococke, on the supposition that they 
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had weathered him in the night, endeavoured to work up 
after them to windward; but finding he lost ground con- 
siderably, he dropped anchor about three leagues to the 
northward of Sadras, and received intelligence ftorn the chief 
of that settlement, that one of the largest French ships, 
having been disabled in the engagement, was run ashore 
to the southward of Alemparve. where their whole squadron 
lay at anchor. Such was the issue of the first action between 
the English and French squadrons in the East Indies, 
which, over and above the loss of a capital ship, is said 
to have cost the enemy al >ouf five hundred men ; whereas 
the British admiral did not lose one fifth part of that number. 
Being dissatisfied with the behaviour of three captains, he, 
on his return to Madras, appointed a omt-martial to 
inquire into their conduct; two were dismi-sed from the 
service, and the third was sentenced to lose one year's rank 
as a post-captain. 

In the mean time Mr. Lally had disembarked his troops 
at Pondicherry, and, taking the field, immediately * 0lt st . 
invested the fort of St. David, while the squadron the 
blocked it up by sea. Two English ships being at ‘ e 

anchor in the road when the enemy arrived, their 
captains, seeing no possibility of escaping, ran them uavuTn 
on shore, set them on fire, and retired with their p^Le 
men into the fortress, which, however, was in a few and m. 
days surrendered. A much more resolute defence d ’ Apch<! ' 
was expected from the courage and conduct of Major Polier, 
who commanded the garrison. When he arrived at Madras 
he was subjected to a court of inquiry, which acquitted him 
of cowardice, but were of opinion that the place might have 
held out much longer, and that tho terms on which it sur- 
rendered were shameful, as the enemy were not even masters 
of the outward covered way, as they had made no breach, 
and had a wet ditch to fill up and pass, before the town could 
have been properly assaulted. Polier, in order to wipe off 
this disgrace, desired to serve as a volunteer with Colonel 
Draper, and was mortally wounded in a sally at the siege of 
Madras. Admiral Pococke having, to the best of his power, 
repaired his shattered ships, set sail again on the tenth of 
May, in order to attempt the relief of Fort St. David’s ; hut 
notwithstanding his utmost endeavours, he could not reach 
it in time to he of any service. On the thirtieth day of 
the month he came in sight of Pondicherry, from whence 
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the French squadron stood away early next morning, nor 
was it in his power to come up with them, though he made 
all possible efforts for that purpose. Then receiving intelli- 
gence that Fort St. David's was surrendered to the enemy, 
he returned again to Madras, in order to refresh his squa- 
dron. On the twenty-fifth day of July, he sailed a third 
time in quest of ML d’Apche, and in two days perceived his 
squadron, consisting of eight ships of the line and a frigate, at 
anchor in the road of Pondicherry. They no sooner descried 
him advancing than they stood out to sea as before, and he 
continued to chase, in hopes of bringing them to an en- 
gagement ; but all his endeavours proved fruitless till the 
third day of August, when, having obtained the weather- 
gage, he bore down upon them in order of battle. The 
engagement began with great impetuosity on both sides; 
but in little mure than ten minutes M. d’Apche set his fore- 
sail, and bore away, his whole squadron following his 
example, and maintaining a running fight in a very irre- 
gular line. The British admiral then hoisted the signal for 
a general chase, which the enemy perceiving, thought pro- 
per to cut away their boats, and crowd with all the sail they 
could carry. They escaped, by favour of the night, into the 
road of Pondicherry, and Mr. Pococke anchored with his 
squadron off Carical, a French settlement, having thus ob- 
tained an undisputed victory, with the loss of thirty men 
killed, and one hundred and sixteen wounded, including 
Commodore Steevens and Captain Martin, though their 
wounds were not dangerous. The number of killed and 
wounded on board the French squadron amounted, accord- 
ing to report, to five hundred and forty ; and their fleet was 
so much damaged, that in the beginning of September their 
commodore sailed for the island of Bourbon, in the same lati- 
tude with Madagascar, in order to refit; thus leaving the 
command and sovereignty of the Indian seas to the English 
admiral, whose fleet, from the beginning of this campaign, 
had been much inferior to the French squadron in number of 
ships and men, as well as in weight of metal. 

Mr. Daily having reduced Cuddalore and Fort St. David’s , 11 
Progress of resolved to extort a sum of money from the King of 
Mr.Laiiy. Tanjour, on pretence that, in the last war, he had 

* Cuddalore was in such a defenceless condition, that it could make no resistance ; and 
there being no place in Fort St. David’s bomb-proof, nor any provisions or fresh water, 
the garrison surrendered in twelve days, on capitulation, alter having sustained a severe 
bombardment 
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granted an obligation to the French governor for a certain 
sum, which had never been paid. Lally accordingly marched 
with a body of three thousand men into the dominions of 
Tanjour, and demanded seventy-two lacks of rupees. This 
extravagant demand being rejected, he plundered Xagare, a 
trading town of the sea-coast, and afterwards invested the 
capital ; but after he had prosecuted the siege till a breach 
was made, bis provisions and ammunition beginning to fail, 
several vigorous sallies being made bv the forces of the 
King of Tanjour, and the place well defended by European 
gunners, sent from the English garrison at Trichiuopi >ly, be 
found himself obliged to raise the siege and retreat with 
precipitation, leaving bis cannon behind. He arrived at 
Carical about the middle of August, and from thence retired 
to Pondicherry towards the end of September. He after- 
wards cantoned bis troops in the province of Arcot, entered 
the city without opposition, and began to make preparations 
for the siege of Madras, which shall be recorded among 
the incidents of the succeeding year. In the mean time, 
the land-forces belonging to the East India Company were so 
much outnumbered by the reinforcements which arrived with 
Mr. Lally, that they could not pretend to keep the field, but 
were obliged to remain on the defensive, and provide as well 
as they could for the security of Fort St. George, and the 
other settlements in that part of India. 

Having particularized the events of the war which dis- 
tinguished this year in America, Africa, and Asia, Tianat- 
those remote scenes in which the interest of Great 
Britain was immediately and intimately concerned, ofLuiope. 
it now remains to record the incidents of the military ope- 
rations in Germany, supported by British subsidies, and 
enforced by British troops, to favour the abominable designs 
of an ally, from whose solitary friendship the British nation 
can never reap any solid benefit ; and to defend a foreign 
elector, in whose behalf she bad already lavished an immen- 
sity of treasure. Notwithstanding the bloodshed and ravages 
which liad signalized the former campaign, the mutual losses 
of the belligerent powers, the incredible expense of money, 
the difficulty of recruiting armies thinned by sword and dis- 
temper, the scarcity of forage and provision, the distresses 
of Saxony in particular, and the calamities of war, which 
desolated the greatest part of the empire, no proposition of 
peace was hinted by either of the parties concerned ; hut the 
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poorer 5 ? at variance seemed to be exasperated against each 
other with the mot implacable resentment. Jarring inte- 
rests were harmonized, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate 
jealousies awiuged, and even inconsistencies reconciled in 
connecting the confederacy which was now formed and esta- 
blished against the King of Prussia; and, on the other hand, 
the King of Great Britain seemed determined to employ 
the whole power and influence of his crown in supporting 
this monarch. Yet the members of the grand confederacy 
were differently actuated by disagreeing motives, which, in 
the sequel, operated for the preservation of his Prussian 
majesty, by preventing the lull exertion of their united 
strength. The empress-queen, over and above her desire of 
retrieving Silesia, which was her primary aim, gave way to 
the suggestions of personal hatred and revenge, to the grati- 
fication of which she may be said to have sacrificed, in some 
measure, the interests of her family, as well as the repose of 
the empire, by admitting the natural enemies of her house 
into the Austrian Netherlands, and inviting them to invade 
the dominions of her co-estates with a formidable army. 
France, true to her old political maxims, wished to see the 
house of Austria weakened by the divisions in the empire, 
which she accordingly fomented ; for this reason it could not 
he her interest to effect the ruin of the house of Branden- 
burgh ; and therefore she had, no doubt, set bounds to the 
prosecution of her schemes in conceit with the court of 
Vienna; but her designs against Hanover amounted to 
absolute conquest : in pursuance of these, she sent an army 
of one hundred and twenty thousand men across the Rhine, 
instead of four and twenty thousand, winch she had engaged 
to furnish l>y the original treaty with the Empress-Queen of 
Hungary, who is said to have shared in the spoils of the 
electorate. The czarina, by co-operating with the houses of 
Bourbon and Austria, gratified her personal disgust towards 
the Prussian monarch, augmented her finances by con- 
siderable subsidies from both, and perhaps amused herself 
with the hope of obtaining an establishment in the German 
empire ; but whether she wavered in her own sentiments, or 
her ministry fluctuated between the promises of France and 
the presents of Great Britain, certain it is, her forces had not 
acted with vigour in Pomerania ; and her general, Apraxin, 
instead of prosecuting his advantage, had retreated imme- 
diately after the Prussians miscarried in their attack. He 
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was indeed disgraced, and tried for having thus retired with- 
out orders; but in all pro! lability, this trial wa- no other 
than a farce acted to amuse the other confederate, while the 
Empress of Russia gained time to deliberate upon the offers 
that were made, and determine with regal d to the advantages 
or disadvantages that might accrue to her from per'-oveiing 
in the engagements which she had contracted. .As for the 
Swedes, although they had been instigated to hostilities 
against Prussia by the intrigues of France, and Mattered 
with hopes of retrieving Pomerania, they prosecuted the 
war in such a dispirited and ineffectual manner, as plainly 
proved that either the ancient valour of that people was 
extinct, or that the nation was not heartily engaged in the 
quarrel. 

When the Russian general Aprnxin retreated from Po- 
merania, Mareschal Lehwald, who commanded the Kn-of 
Prussians in that country, was left at libeity to turn f^ssVnn- 
his arms against the Swedes, and accordingly drove tnb t.n- 
them before him almost without opposition. By the 
beginning of January they had evacuated all Prus- < ! mu io* 
sian Pomerania, and Lehwald invaded their do- ot wntem-” 
minions in his turn. He, in a little time, made to s- 
himself master of all Swedish Pomerania, except Stralsund 
and the isle of Rugen, and possessed himself of several maga- 
zines which the enemy had erected. The Austrian army, 
after their defeat at Breslau, had retired into Bohemia, 
where they were cantoned, the head-quarters being fixed at 
Koningsgratz. The King of Prussia having cleared all his 
part of Silesia, except the town of Schweidnitz, which he 
circumscribed with a blockade, sent detachments from his 
army, cantoned in the neighbourhood of Breslau, to pene- 
trate into the Austrian or southern part of Silesia, where 
they surprised Troppau and Jaggernsdorf, while he himself 
remained at Breslau, entertaining his officers with concerts 
of music. Not that he suffered these amusements to divert 
his attention from subjects of greater importance. He laid 
Swedish Pomerania under contribution, and made a fresh 
demand of five hundred thousand crowns from the electorate 
of Saxony. Having received intimation that the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh was employed in providing magazines for 
the French army, ho detached a body of troops into that 
country, who not only secured the magazines, but levied 
considerable contributions ; and the duke retired to Lubeek, 
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attended by the French minister. The states of Saxony 
having proved a little dilatory in obeying his Prussian 
majesty’s injunction, received a second intimation, importing, 
that they should levy and deliver, within a certain time, 
eighteen thousand recruits for his army, pay into the hands 
of his commissary one year’s revenue of the electorate in ad- 
vance ; and Leipsie was taxed v ith an extraordinary subsidy of 
eight hundred thousand crowns, on pain of military execution. 
The states were immediately convoked at Leipsie, in order 
to deliberate on these demands ; and the city being unable to 
pay such a considerable sum, the Prussian troops began to 
put their monarch’s threats in execution. He justified these 
proceedings, by declaring that the enemy had practised the 
same violence and oppression on the territories of his allies ; 
but how the practice of his declared enemies, in the countries 
which they had invaded and subdued in the common course 
of war, should justify him in pillaging and oppressing a 
people, with whom neither he nor his allies were at war, it 
is not easy to conceive. As little can we reconcile this 
conduct to the character of a prince, assuming the title of 
protector of the Protestant religion, which is the established 
faith among those very Saxons who were subjected to such 
grievous impositions; impositions the more grievous and 
unmerited, as they had never taken any share in the present 
war, but cautiously avoided every step that might be con- 
strued into provocation, since the King of Prussia declared 
they might depend upon his protection. 

Before we proceed to enumerate the events of the cam- 
state of the paign, it may be necessay to inform the reader, that 
theconti- the forces brought into the field by the Empress- 
mat. Queen of Hungary, and the states of the empire, the 
czarina, the Kings of France and Sweden, fell very little 
short of three hundred thousand men; and all these were 
destined to act against the King of Prussia and the Elector of 
Hanover. In opposition to this formidable confederacy, 
his Prussian majesty was, by the subsidy from England, 
the spoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Brandenburgh, 
enabled to maintain an army of one hundred and forty 
thousand men; while the Elector of Hanover assembled a 
body of sixty thousand men, composed of his own electoral 
troops, with the auxiliary mercenaries ofHesse-Oassel, Bucke- 
bourg, Saxcgotha, and Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, all of them 
maintained by the pay of Great Britain. At this juncture, 
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indeed, there was no oilier fund fur their '-uh-i-bMioo, a- the 
countries of Hanover and Hesse were p'i--e--ed hv the 
enemy, and in the former tlie government was entiudy 
changed. 

In the month of December in the prece ling year, a farmer 
of the revenues flora Paris airived at Hanover, y 1(n „ , , 
where he established his office, in older to act by 
virtue of powers from one John Faidv, to whom the n uo* 
French king granted the direction, receipt, anl ad- K 11 “ 
ministration of all the duties and lovenue- of the eloctotate. 
This director was, hy a decree of the council of stat *, empow- 
ered to receive the revenues, not only of Hanover, but also of 
all other countries that should bo subjected to his most Chris- 
tian majesty in the course of the campaign; to remove the 
receivers who had been employed in any part of the direc- 
tion, receipt, and administration of the duties and le venues 
of Hanover, and appoint others in their room. The Fieneli 
king, by the same deciee, ordained that all persons who had 
been entrusted under the preceding government with title-, 
papers, accounts, registers, or estimates, relating to the admi- 
nistration of the revenues, should communicate them to John 
Faidy, or his attorneys; that the magistrates of the towns, 
districts, and commonalties, as well as those who directed the 
administration of particular states and provinces, should deli- 
ver to the said John Faidy, or his attorneys, the produce of 
six years of the duties and revenues belonging to the said 
towns, districts, and provinces, reckoning from the first of 
January in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
one, together with an authentic account of the sums they 
had paid during that term to the preceding sovereign, and 
of the charges necessarily incurred. It appears from the 
nature of this decree, which was dated on the eighteenth day 
of October, that immediately after the conventions of Closter- 
Seven and Bremenworden, ! the court of Versailles had deter- 
mined to change the government and system of the electorate, 
contrary to an express article of the capitulation granted to 
the city of Hanover, when it surrendered on the ninth day 
of August, and that the crown of France intended to take 
advantage of the cessation of arms, in seizing places and 
provinces which were not yet subdued ; for, by the decree 

* Six days after the convention was signed at Oloster-Seven, another act of accommo- 
dation was concluded at Bremen worden, between the Generals Sporcken and Yiilcmur# 
relating to the lelease of prisoners, and some other points omitted m the convention. 

YOL* III. — & 0 
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above mentioned, the administration of John Faidy ex- 
tended. to the countries which might hereafter he conquered. 
"With what regard to justice, tlielr, could the French govern- 
ment charge the Elector of Hanover with the infraction of 
articles ? or what respect to good faith and humanity did the 
Duke de Richelieu observe, in the order issued from Zell, 
towards the end of the year, importing, that as the treaty 
made with the country of Hanover had been rendered void 
by the violation of the articles signed at Oloster-Seven, all 
the effects belonging to the officers, or others employed in 
the Hanoverian army, should be confiscated for the use of 
his most Christian majesty ? 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel being desirous of averting 
run of a a like storm from his dominions, not only promised 
t«fn the reno ' unce connexion with the Kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia, but even solicited the court of 
Lan<i*'id\e F rance to receive him among the number of its 
ot H«*e- dependants ; for, on the eighteenth day of October, 
cwi. the minister of the Due de Deuxponts delivered at 
Versailles, in the name of the landgrave, the plan of a treaty 
founded on the following conditions : the landgrave, after 
having expressed an ardent desire of attaching himself 
wholly to France, proposed these articles : that he should 
enter into no engagement against the king and his allies ; 
and give no assistance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies 
of his majesty and his allies : that he should never give his 
vote in the general or particular assemblies of the empire, 
against his majesty’s interest ; but, on the contrary, employ 
his interest, jointly with France, to quiet the troubles of the 
empire : that, for this end, his troops, which had served in 
the Hanoverian army, should engage in the service of 
France, on condition that they should not act in the present 
war against his Britannic majesty : that, immediately after 
the ratification of the treaty, his most Christian majesty 
should restore the dominions of the landgrave in the same 
condition they were in when subdued by the French forces : 
that these dominions should bo exempted from all further 
contributions, either in money, corn, forage, wood, or cattle, 
though already imposed on the subjects of Hesse ; and the 
French troops pay for all the provision with which they 
might be supplied; in which case the landgrave should 
exact no toll for warlike stores, provisions, or other articles 
of that nature, which might pass through his dominions; 
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that tlie I\in^ of Prance should iniiimutee all his t*''fate% all 
the risrlifr of the Iloumj of IL ,w-{ Wei. puriiVulaviy i lie net 
of assurance signed by his son, the la red it ary piiuco, with 
regard to religion ; uni his h.t’ie-t with the emperor and the 
empress-queen, that in consideration of tlie imuien-o losses 
and damages his most serene hiirhness had suffered since the 
French invaded his country, and of the trre.it sums he should 
lose with England in arrears and subsidies hv this accommo- 
dation, he might be excused from fumishintr his contingent 
to the army of the empire, as well as from paying the 
Roman months granted Tty the diet of the empire; and if, 
in resentment of this convention, the states of his serene 
highness should be attacked. hi.s most Christian majesty 
should afford the most speedy and effectual succours. These 
proposals will speak for themselves to the nadir's appie- 
hensian; and if he is not blinded by the darkest mists of 
prejudice, exhibit a clear and distinct idea of a genuine 
(J erman ally. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cas-el had been 
fed with the good things of England, e\ en in time of peace, 
when his friendship could not avail, nor his aversion pre- 
judice, the interests of (beat Britain : hut he was retained 
in that season of tranquillity as a friend, on whose services 
the most implicit dependence might be placed in any future 
storm or commotion. How far he merited this confidence 
and favour might have been determined by reflecting on his 
conduct during the former war: in the course of which 
his troops were hired to the King of Great Britain and his 
enemies alternately, as the scale of convenience happened 
to preponderate. Since the commencement of the present 
troubles, bo had acted as a mercenary to Great Britain, 
although he was a principal in the dispute, and stood con- 
nected with her designs by solemn treaty, as well as by 
all the ties of gratitude and honour: but now that the 
cause of Hanover seemed to be on the decline, and his 
own dominions had suffered by the fate of the war, he 
not only appeared willing to abandon his benefactor and 
ally, hut even seemed to he enlisted in the service of his 
adversary. This intended defection was, however, pre- 
vented by a sudden turn of fortune, which he could not 
possibly foresee; and his troops continued to act in con- 
junction with the Hanoverians. 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was not singular in making 
such advances to the French monarch. The Duke of Bruns- 

o 2 
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wick, still more nearly connected with the King of Great 
Tie>ty Britain, used such uncommon expedition in detaeh- 
iwtwtL ing himself from the tottering fortune of Hanover, 
kmjmd h that in ten days alter the convention of Closter-Seven 
thodiukf he had concluded a treaty with the courts of Yienna 
Biuu^Kk. au j Versailles ; so that the negotiation must have 
been begun before that convention took place. On the 
twentieth day of September bis minister at Yienna, by 
virtue of full powers from the Duke of Brunswick, accepted 
and signed the conditions which tbe French king and his 
Austrian ally thought proper to impose. These imported, 
that bis most Christian majesty should keep possession of 
the cities of Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel during the war, 
and make use of the artillery, arms, and military stores de- 
posited in their arsenals : that the duke’s forces, on their 
return from the camp of the Duke of Cumberland, should 
be disbanded and disarmed; and take an oath that they 
should not, during the present war, serve against the king 
or his allies : that the duke should be permitted to maintain 
a battalion of foot, and two squadrons of horse, for the guard 
of his person and castles ; but the regulations made by Mare- 
selial Richelieu and the intendant of his army should subsist 
on their present footing : that the duke should furnish his 
contingent in money and troops, agreeably to the laws of 
the empire : that his forces should immediately join those 
which the Germanic body had assembled ; and that he should 
order his minister at Ratisbon to vote conformably to the 
resolutions of the diet approved and confirmed by the em- 
peror. In consideration of all these concessions, the duke 
was restored to the favour of the French king, who graci- 
ously promised that neither his revenues nor his treasure 
should be touched, nor the administration of justice in- 
vaded ; and that nothing further should be demanded but 
winter quartern for the regiments which should pass that 
season in the country of Brunswick, How scrupulously 
soever the duke might have intended to observe the articles 
of this treaty, his intentions were frustrated by the conduct 
of his brother Prince Ferdinand, who, being invested with 
the command of the Hanoverian army, and ordered to re- 
sume the operations of war against the enemy, detained the 
troops of Brunswick, as well as his nephew the hereditary 
prince, notwithstanding the treaty which his brother had 
signed, and the injunctions which he had laid upon his son 
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to quit, the army, and make a tour to Holland. The duke 
wrote an expostulatory letter to Prince Ferdinand, patheti- 
cally complaining that he had seduced his troops, deco) ed 
his son, and disgraced his family ; insisting upon the prince’s 
pursuing his journey, as well as upon the return of the troops ; 
and threatening, in case of non-compliance, to u«e other 
means that should be more effectual.* Notwithstanding this 
warm remonstrance, Prince Ferdinand adhered to his plan. 
He detained the troops and the hereditary prince, who, being 

* Translation of the letter written by the Duke of Brunt-wit k to brother Fiinec 

Ferdinand : 

“ Sm, 

“I know you too well to doubt that the situ ,tion in wlwh we st nd at pn -ent, with 
respect to each other, Rivets you abundance of unr : m>r \% ill j m doubt th it it givt s 
mo equal concern: indeed, it afilioS me c,rt itlv. Mt tw* Lii< I couhl iu\cr, my dealt 4 
biother, have believed that you wouM be tin p« r^u who sa mid eairy awaj fuui me m> 
eldest son, I am exceedingly mortified to find mjself tmd* r the bard nc cecity ot t< lang 
you, that this step is contrary to the lav, of nation^ and the constitution of tb‘ % empire; 
and that, if you persist in it, you will disgrace your family, tud bring a i-tuin upon your 
country, which you pretend to sene, the hereditary punec, im •on, was* at Hamb’U trh 
by my ordeis, and you have carried him to Stale. Could lit di^tius? his uncle, an uncle 
who hath done so much honour to his family V Could he bell* t e tint his uncle would 
deprive bun of liberty, a liberty ncter refused to the lowest officer? I ordered him to 
make a tour to Holland : could not the lowest officer Lave done as much? Let us suppose 
for a moment that my troops, among whom he served, were to have stayed with the 
Hanoverians, would it not have been still in my power to give an officer h ave of absence, 
or even leave to resign his commission? and would you hinder jour brother, the head of 
your family, and of such a family as ours, to exercise this right with regard to a son, who 
is the hereditary prince, of whose rights and prerogatives jou cannot ho ignorant ? It is 
impossible you could liavo conceived such designs without the suggestions of others. 
Those who did suggest them have trampled on the rights of nature, of nations, and of the 
princes of Germany; they have induced you to add to all these the most cruel insult on a 
brother whom you love, and who always loved you with the -wannest affection. Would 
you have your brother lay his just complaints against you before the whole empire, mid 
oil Europe? Are not your proceedings without example? What is Germany become i 
What are its princes become, and our house in particular? Is it the interest of the two 
kings, the cause of your country, and my cause, that you pretend to support ? I repeat it, 
brother, that this design could not have been framed by you. I again command my sou 
to pursue his journey ; and I cannot conceive you will give the least obstruction ; if you 
should (which I pray God avert), I solemnly declare that I will not be constrained by 
such measures, nor shall I ever forget what I owe to myself. As to my troops, you may 
see what I have written on that head to the Hanoverian ministry. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, by the convention of Closter-Seven, dismissed them, and sent them home ; the 
said ministry gavo mo notice of this convention, as a treaty by which I was bound. The 
march of the troops was settled : and an incident happening, they halted : that obstacle 
being removed, they were to have continued their march. The court of Hanover will be 
no longer hound by the convention, while I not only aeet pted^ it on their word, but have 
also, in conformity with their mstraetions, negotiated at Versailles and at Vienna. After 
all these steps, they would have mo contradict myself, break my word, and entirely ruin 
my estate, as well as my honour. Did you ever know your brother guilty of such things? 
True it is, I have, as you say, sacrificed my all, or rather 1 have been sacrificed. The 
only thing left me is my honour ,* and, in the unhappy contrast of our situations, 1 lament 
both you and myself, that it should be from you, my dear brother, I should receive the 
cruel advice to give up my honour. I cannot listen to it ; I cannot recede from my pro- 
mise. My troops, therefore, must return home, agreeably to what the Duke of Cumber- 
land and the Hanoverian ministry stipulated with regard to me in the strongest manner. 
I am afraid that the true circumstances of things are concealed from you. Not to detain 
your express too long, I shall bend you by the post copies of all I have written to the 
Hanoverian ministry. It will grieve your honest heart to read it. I am* with a heart 
almost broken, yet fhll of tenderness for you, your, &c* 

* Blaekenbourg, Nov, 27* 1757.” 
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fond of tlie service, in a little time signalized himself by very 
extraouliimiy acts of bravery and conduct ; and means 
were found to reconcile his father to measures that expressly 
contradicted his engagements with the courts of Vienna and 
Versailles. 

The defeat of the French army at Rosbach, and the re- 
ivwp of treat of the Russians from Pomerania, had entirely 
robon' 0 changed the face of affairs in the empire. The 
a, iirst the French king was soon obliged to abandon his con- 
jjinoV«- of quests on that side of the Rhine, and his threats 
mi othei^. sounded no longer terrible in the ears of the Hano- 
verian and Prussian allies. As little formidable were the 
denunciations of the emperor, who had, by a decree of the 
Aulic council, communicated to the diet certain mandates, 
issued in the month of August in the preceding year, on 
pain of the ban of the empire, with avocatory letters an- 
nexed, against the King of Great Britain, Elector of Hano- 
ver, and the other princes acting in concert with the King 
of Prussia. The French court likewise published a virulent 
memorial, after the convention of Closter-Seven had been 
violated and set aside, drawing an invidious parallel between 
the conduct of the French king and the proceedings of his 
Britannic majesty ; in which the latter is taxed with breach 
of faith, and almost every meanness that could stain the 
character of a monarch. In answer to the emperor’s decree 
and this virulent charge, Baron Gimmingen, the electoral 
minister of Brunswick Lunenhourg, presented to the diet, in. 
November, a long memorial, recapitulating the important 
services his sovereign had done to the house of Austria, and 
the ungrateful returns he had reaped, in the queen’s refus- 
ing to assist him, when his dominions were threatened with 
an invasion. He enumerated many instances in which she 
had assisted, encouraged, and even joined the enemies of the 
electorate, in contempt of her former engagements, and di- 
rectly contrary to the constitution of the empire. He refuted 
every article of the charge which the French court had 
brought against him in their virulent libel, retorted the im- 
putations of perfidy and ambition, and, with respect to France, 
justified every particular of his own conduct. 

While the French and Hanoverian armies remained in 
their winter quarters, the former at Zell, and the latter at 
Lunenhourg, divers petty enterprises were executed by de- 
tachments with various success. The Hanoverian General 
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Juncheim, having taken post at Ilalberctadt and Quedlim- 
bourg, from whence he made excursions even io the l - 1 
gates of Brunswick, and kept the Fieuch army in [ } ‘ t [' ti 
continual alarm, was visited by a lai go body of the < l. 
enemy, who compelled him to retire to Ariier Jeben, 1 

committed great excesses in the town of llalbeiNtndt u,Jum\ 
and its neighbourhood, and carried off hostages for the pay- 
ment of contributions. General Hardenberg, another Hano- 
verian officer, ha\ing dislodged the Fiench detachments that 
occupied Burgh, Yogelsack, and Ititterhude, and oleaied the 
whole territory of Bremen, in the month of January the Duke 
de Broglio assembled a considerable emps of troops that were 
cantoned at Ottersburg, Rothenbiug, and tire adjacent country, 
and advancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening 
that, in case of a refusal, he would have recourse to extremi- 
ties, and punish the inhabitants severely, should they make 
the least opposition. When their deputies waited upon him, 
to desire a short time for deliberation, he answered, “ Fot a 
moment — the Duke de Richelieu’s oi’ders are peremptory, 
and admit of no delay.” He accordingly ordered the can- 
non to advance ; the wall was scaled, and the gates would 
have been forced open, bad not tlie magistrates, at the 
earnest importunity of the people, resolved to comply with 
his demand. A second deputation was immediately des- 
patched to the Duke de Broglio, signifying their compliance ; 
and the gates being opened, he marched into the city at 
midnight, after having promised upon his honour that no 
attempt should he made to the prejudice of its rights and 
prerogatives, and no outrage offered to the privileges of the 
regency, to the liberty, religion, and commerce of the in- 
habitants. This conquest, however, was of short duration. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick being joined by a body of 
Prussian horse, under the command of Prince George of 
Holstein Gottorp, the whole army was put in motion, and 
advanced to the country of Bremen about the middle of 
February. The enemy were dislodged from Potbenburg, 
Ottersburg, and Yerden, and they abandoned the city of 
Bremen at the approach of the Hanoverian general, who 
took possession of it without opposition. 

By t his time the court of Versailles, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Duke de Richelieu, had recalled 
that general from Germany, where his place was supplied by 
the Count de Clermont, to the general satisfaction of the 
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arm}’, as well as to the joy of the Hanoverian subjects, among 
whom Richelieu liad committed many flagrant and 
nu a f ", inhuman acts of rapine and oppression. The new 
om'h is C( immander found his master’s forces reduced to a 
CO! ll * Of deplorable condition, by the accidents of war, and 
tin. Du c distempers arising from hard duty, severe weather, 
and the want of necessaries. As he could not 
prettnd, with such a wi etched remnant, to oppose the 
designs of Prince Feidinand in the field, or even maintain 
the footing w hich his predecessor had gained, he found him- 
self under the necessity of retiring with all possible expe- 
dition towards the Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops 
refloated fiom their distant quaiteis with such precipitation 
as to leave behind all their sick, together with a gieat part of 
their liaggage and artillery, besides a great number of officers 
and soldiexs that fell into the hands of those paities by whom 
they were pursued. The inhabitants of Hanover, perceiving 
the French intended to abandon that city, were overwhelmed 
with the fear of being subjected to every species of violence 
and abuse, but their appiehensions were happily disappointed 
by the honour and integrity of the Duke de Randan, the 
French governor, w ho not only took effectual measures for 
restraining the soldiers within the bounds of the most rigid 
discipline and moderation, but likewise exhibited a noble 
pi oof of generosity, almost without example. Instead of 
destroying his magazine of provisions, according to the 
usual practice of war, he ordered the whole to be either 
sold at a low* price, or distributed among the poor of the 
city, who liad been long exposed to the horrors of famine ; 
an act of godlike humanity which ought to dignify the 
character of that worthy nobleman above all the titles that 
military fame can deserve, or arbitrary monarchs bestow. 
The regency of Hanover were so deeply impressed with a 
sense of his heroic behaviour on this occasron, that they 
gratefully acknowledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and 
the Count de Clermont; and on the day of solemn thanks- 
giving to Heaven for their being delivered from their enemies, 
the clergy, in their sermons, did not fail to celebrate and 
extol tire charity and benevolence of the Duke de Randan. 
Such glorious testimonies, even from enemies, must have 
afforded the most exquisite pleasure to a mind endued with 
sensibility; and this no doubt may be termed one of the 
fairest triumphs of humanity. 
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The two strand divisions of the French army, quartered 
at Zell and Hano\er, retiled in good order to ?ie i lfl 
Hamelen, where they collected all their troops, ex- ^ 
cept those that were left in Hoya, and ahoul four 
thousand men placed in garrison at Minden, to i»j »»»»>«* 
retard the operations of the combined army. To- h Yu i 
wards the latter end of February, Prince Ferdinand 51nd,n - 
of Brunswick, ha\ ing received int( lligence that the Count 
de Ckabot was posted with a considerable body of troops at 
Hoya, npon the ITeser, detached the hex editarv Prince of 
Brunswick, with four lattalions, and some Iiuht troops and 
diagoons, to dislodge them from that neighbourhood. This 
enterprise was executed •with the utmost intrepidity. The 
hereditary prince passed the TTeser at Biemon with part of 
his detachment, while the rest advanced on this side of the 
river ; and the enemy being attacked in fiont and rear, were 
in a little time forced, and thrown into confusion. The 
bridge being abandoned, and near seven hundred men taken 
prisoners, the Count de Chabot thxew himself, with two 
battalions, into the castle, where he resolved to support him- 
self, in hope of being relieved. The regiment of Bretagne, 
and some detachments of dragoons, were actually on the 
march to his assistance. The hereditary piince being made 
acquainted with this circumstance, being also destitute of 
heavy artillery to besiege the place in form, and taking it 
for granted he should not he able to maintain the post after 
it might be taken, he listened to the terms of the capitula- 
tion proposed by the French general, whose garrison was 
suffered to march out with the honours of war ; but their 
cannon, stores, and ammunition, were surrendered to the 
victor. This was the first exploit of the hereditary prince, 
whose valour and activity, on many subsequent occasions, 
shone with distinguished lustre. He had no sooner reduced 
Hoya than he marched to the attack of Minden, which he 
invested on the fifth day of March, and on the fourteenth 
the garrison surrendered at discretion. After the reduction 
of this city the combined army advanced towards Hamelen; 
where the French general had established his head-quarters ; 
hut he abandoned them at the approach of the allies, and 
leaving behind all his sick and wounded, with part of his 
magazines, retired without halting to Paderbom, and from 
thence to the Rhine, recalling in his march the troops that 
were in Embden, Oassel, and the Landgraviate of Hesse, all 
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which place 5 ? were now evacuated. They were terribly 
haras'- ed in Ibeir retreat by tbo Prussian bussars, and a body 
of light horse, distinguished by the name of Hanoverian 
hunters, who took a great number of prisoners, together with 
many baggage-waggons and some artillery. Such was the 
precipitation of the enemy's retreat, that they could not find 
time to destroy all their magazines of provision and forage ; 
and even forgot to call in the garrison of Yeehte, a small 
fortress in the neighbourhood of Diepholt, who were made 
prisoners of war, and here was found a complete train of 
battering cannon and moriars. The Count de Clermont, 
having reached the banks of the Rhine, distributed his forces 
into quarters of cantonment in Wesel and the adjoining 
country, while Prince Ferdinand cantoned the allied army 
in the bishopric of Munster ; here, however, he did not long 
remain inactive. In the latter end of May he ordered a 
detachment to pass the Rhine at Duysbourg, under the 
command of Colonel Scheither, who executed his order with- 
out loss, defeated three battalions of the enemy, and took 
five pieces of cannon. In the beginning of June, the whole 
army passed the Rhine, on a bridge constructed for the 
occasion, defeated a body of French cavalry, and obtained 
divers other advantages in their march towards Wesel. 
Kaiserswoith was surprised, the greater part of the garrison 
either killed or taken, and Prince Ferdinand began to make 
preparations for the siege of Dusseldorp. In the mean time 
the Count de Clermont, being unable to stop the rapidity of 
his progress, was obliged to secure his troops with strong 
intrenchments, until he should be properly reinforced. 

The court of Versailles, though equally mortified and con- 
Punre founded at the turn of their affairs in Geimany, did 
dwtatotbe no ^ tamely and behold this reverse ; but exerted 
Hench at their usual spirit and expedition in retrieving the 
and tofra losses they had sustained. They assembled a body 
Dusseidosp. 0 f troops at Hanau, under the direction of the Prince 
de Soubise, who, it was said, had received orders to pene- 
trate, by the way of Donowert, Ingoldstadt, and Amberg, 
into Bohemia. In the mean time, reinforcements daily arrived 
in the camp of the Count de Clermont ; and, as repeated 
complaints had been made of the want of discipline and 
subordination in that army, measures wero taken for reform- 
ing the troops by severity and example. The Mareschal 
J)uko de Belleisle, who* now acted as secretary at war with 
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uncommon ability, wrote a* letter dimded to all the colonel* 
of infaulry, threatening them. in the king's name, vith the 
loss of their regiments, bln mid the} connive any loiurer at 
the scandalous practice of buying commisMon-' ; an abioc 
which had crept into the service under various pretexts, to 
the discouragement of merit, the relaxation of discipline, 
and the total extinction of laudable emnlalion. The Prince 
of Clermont having quitted his strong camp at Khinefehil, 
retired to Xuys, a little higher tip the river, and detached a 
considerable corps, under the command of the Count de St. 
Germain, to take post at Creveldt, situated in a plain between 
his army and the camp of the allies, which iroutel the town 
of Meurs: after several motion'' on both sides, Prince Fer- 
dinand resolved to attack the enemy, and foithvith made a 
disposition for this purpose. He assigned the command of 
the whole left wing, consisting of eighteen battalions and 
twenty-eight squadrons, to Lieutenant-General tqioreken; 
the conduct of the light wing, composed of sixteen battalions 
and fourteen squadrons, was entrusted to the hereditary 
prince and Major-General Wangenheim ; the squadrons, with 
the addition of two regiments of Prussian dragoons, were 
under the immediate direction of the Prince of Holstein, 
while the hereditary prince commanded the infantry. The 
light troops, consisting of five squadrons of hussars, were 
divided between the Prince of Holstein and Lieutenani- 
General Sporcken. Major Luckner's squadron, together* 
with Scheither’s corps, were ordered to observe the flank 
of the enemy’s right, and with this view were posted in the 
village of Papendeick; and a battalion of the troops of 
Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of Hulste, to cover the 
rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand’s design was to attack 
the enemy on their left flank ; but the execution was ren- 
dered extremely difficult by the woods and ditches that 
embarrassed the route, and the numerous ditches that inter- 
sected this part of the country. On the twenty-third day of 
June, at four in the morning, the arm}' began to move ; the 
right advancing in two columns as far as St. Anthony, and 
the left marching up within half a league of Creveldt. The 
prince, having viewed the position of the enemy from the 
steeple of St. Anthony, procured guides, and having received 
all the necessary hints of information, proceeded to the right, 
in order to charge the enemy’s left flank by the villages of 
Worst and Anrath; but, in order to divide their attention. 
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and keep them in suspense with respect to the nature of his 
principal attack, he directed the Generals Sporcken and 
Oberg to advance against them by the way of Creveldt 
and St. Anthony, and, in particular, to make the most of 
their artillery, that, being employed in three different places 
at once, they plight be prevented from sending any rein- 
forcement to the left, where the chief attack was intended. 
These precautions being taken, Prince Ferdinand, putting 
himself at the head of the grenadiers of the right wing, con- 
tinued his march in two columns to the village of Anrath, 
where he fell in with an advanced party of the French, 
which, after a few discharges of musketry, retired to their 
camp and gave the alarm. In the mean time, both armies 
were drawn up in order of battle ; the troops of the allies 
in the plain between the villages of Anrath and Willich, 
opposite to the French forces, whose left was covered with 
a wood. The action began about one in the afternoon, 
with a severe cannonading on the part of Prince Ferdinand, 
which, though well supported, proved ineffectual in drawing 
the enemy from their cover; he, therefore, determined to 
dislodge them from the wood by dint of small arms. The 
hereditary prince immediately advanced with the whole 
front, and a very obstinate action ensued. Meanwhile, the 
cavalry on the right in vain attempted to penetrate the wood 
on the other side, where the enemy had raised two batteries, 
which were sustained by forty squadrons of horse. After 
a terrible fire had been maintained on both sides, till five 
in the afternoon, the grenadiers forced the intrenchments 
in the wood, which were lined by the French infantry. 
These giving way, abandoned the wood in the utmost dis- 
order; but the pursuit was checked by the conduct and 
resolution of the enemy’s cavalry, which, notwithstanding 
a dreadful fire from the artillery of the allies, maintained 
their ground, and covered the foot in their retreat to Nuys. 
The success of the day was, in a good measure, owing to the 
artillery on the left and in the centre, with which the Ge- 
nerals Sporcken and Oberg had done great execution, and 
employed the attention of the enemy on that side, while 
Prince Ferdinand prosecuted his attack on the other quarter. 
It must be owned, however, that their right wing and centre 
retired in great order to Nuys, though the left was de- 
_ feated, with the loss of some standards, colours, and pieces 
of cannon, and six thousand men killed, wounded, or taken 
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prisoner*.. 1 This victory, howe\ er, which cot the allie a 1 out 
fifteen hundred men, was not at all decisive in it< eon-.e- 
quences ; and, indeed, the plan seemed only calculated to 
display the enterprising genius of the Hanoverian genet al. 
True it is, the French army took refuge under the eauuou of 
Cologu, where they remained, without hazarding any *tcp for 
the relief of Dus&eldoip, which Prince Ferdinand imnte liately 
invested, and in a few days reduced, the garrison being 
allowed to march out with the honours, of war, on condition 
that they should not, for the space of one year, cam arms 
against the allies. 

It was at this period that Count de Clermont resigned his 
command, which was conferred upon M. de Contade*., y , 
and the Fieueh army was considerably reinforce 1. j •' * 

lie even threatened to attack Piince Ferdinand in • L h „ a c 
his turn, and made some motions with that design, 
hut was prevented by the little rher Ertf, behind which 
the prince resolved to lie quiet, until he should he joined 
by the body of British troops under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough, the first division of which had just 
landed at Etnbden. He flattered himself that the Prince of 
Ysembourg, at the head of the Hessian troops, would find 
employment for the Prince de Soubise, who had marched 
from Hanau, with a design to penetrate into the Laudgra- 
viate of Hesse-Cassel ; his vanguard had been already sur- 
prised and defeated by the militia of the country ; and the 
Prince of Ysembourg was at the head of a considerable body 
of regular forces, assembled to oppose his further progress. 
Prince Ferdinand, therefore, hoped that the operations of 
the French general would be effectually impeded, until he 
himself, being joined by the British troops, should be in a 
condition to pass the Meuse, transfer the seat of war iuto 
the enemy’s country, thus make a diversion from the Rhine, 
and perhaps oblige the Prince de Soubise to come to the 
assistance of the principal French army, commanded by M. 
de Contades. He had formed a plan which would have 
answered these purposes effectually, and in execution of it 
marched to Ruremond on the Maese, when his measures 
were totally disconcerted by a variety of incidents which he 

1 Among the French officers who lost theii lives in this engagement was the Count de 
Gisois, only son of the Maresjhal Duke de Belleisle, and last hope of that illustrious 
family, a young nobleman of extiaordmary accomplishments, who finished a short life of 
honour in the embrace of military glory, and fell gallantly fighting at the head of his own 
regiment, to the inexpressible gaef of his aged lather, ana the universal regiet of hii 
country, , 
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could not foresee. The Prince of Ysembourg was, on the 
twenty-third day of July, defeated at Sangarshausen by 
the Duke de Broglio, whom the Prince de Soubise had de- 
tached against him with a number of troops greatly superior 
to that which the Hessian general commanded. The Duke 
de Broglio, who commanded the corps that formed the van- 
guard of Soubise's army having learned at Cassel that the 
Hessian troops, under the Prince of Ysembourg, were re- 
tiring towards Munden, he advanced, on the twenty-third 
of July, with a body of eight thousand men, to the village of 
Sangarshausen, where he found them drawn up in order 
of battle, and forthwith made a disposition for the attack. 
At first his cavalry were repulsed by the Hessian horse, 
which charged the French infantry, and were broke in their 
turn. The Hessians, though greatly inferior in number to 
the enemy, made a very obstinate resistance, by favour of a 
rock in the Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by 
which their left was secured. The dispute was so obstinate, 
that the enemy’s left was obliged to give ground; but the Duke 
de Broglio ordering a fresh corps to advance, changed the 
fortune of the day. The Hessians, overpowered by numbers, 
gave way ; part plunged into the river, where many perished, 
and part threw themselves into the wood, through which 
they escaped fiom the pursuit of the hussars, who took above 
two hundred soldiers and fifty officers, including the Count 
de Canitz, who was second in command. They likewise 
found on the field of battle seven pieces of cannon, and 
eight at Munden ; but the carnage was pretty considerable, 
and nearly equal on both sides. The number of killed and 
wounded, on the side of the French, exceeded two thousand ; 
the loss of the Hessians was not so great. The Prince of 
Ysembourg, having collected the remains of his little army, 
took post at Eimbeck, where he soon was reinforced, and 
found himself at the head of twelve thousand men ; but, in 
consequence of this advantage, the enemy became masters 
of the Weser, and opened to themselves a free passage into 
"Westphalia. 

The progress of Prince Ferdinand upon the Maese had 
General been retarded by a long succession of heavy rains, 
Itetl if. ’which broke up the roads, and rendered the country 
de cheveit. impassable ; and now the certain information of this 
unlucky check left him no alternative but a battle or a re- 
treat across the Rhine : the first was carefully avoided by 
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the enemy; the latter resolution, therefore, ho found h'm-eli' 
under a necessity to embrace In his pres *nt po-itiou h - w as 
hampei'ed by the Pieueli army on one wins:, on the otlu r 
hv the fortress of G-ueldres, the garrison of which hal 1 eon 
lately reinforced, as well as by divers other posts, capable of 
obstructing the convoys and subsistence of the com lined 
army: besides, he had reason to uppiehend, that the Prince 
de Soubise would endeavour to intercept the British hoops 
in their march from Embden. Induced by these con-idera- 
tions, he determined to repass the .Rhine, alter having offered 
battle to the enemy, and made several morions for that pur- 
pose. Finding them averse to an engagement, he made his 
dispositions for forcing the strong pass of Waehfeudonck, an 
island surrounded by the Niers, of very diitieult approach, 
and situated exactly in his route to the Rhine. This sei vice 
was performed by the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who, 
perceiving the enemy had drawn up the bridge, rushed into 
the river at the head of his grenadiers, who drove them 
away with their bayonets, and cleared the bridges for the 
passage of the army towards Rhinebergen. At this place 
Prince Ferdinand received intelligence that M. de Chcveit, 
reputed one of the best officers in the French service, had 
passed the Lippe with fourteen battalions and several squad- 
rons, to join the garrison of Wesel, and fall upon Lieutenant- 
General Imhoff, who commanded a detached corps of the 
combined army at Meer, that he might he at hand to guard 
the bridge which the prince had thrown over the Rhine at 
Rees. His serene highness was extremely desirous of send- 
ing succours to General Imhoff; hut the troops were too 
much fatigued to begin another march before morning ; and 
the Rhine had overflowed its banks in such a manner as to 
render the bridge at Rees impassable, so that M. Imhoff was 
left to the resources of his own conduct and the bravery of 
bis troops, consisting of six battalions and four squadrons, , 
already weakened by the absence of different detachments. 
This general having received advice, on the fourth of 
August, that the enemy intended to pass the Lippe the 
same evening with a considerable train of artillery, in order 
to burn the bridge at Rees, decamped with a view to cover 
this place, and join two battalions which had passed the 
Rhine in boats, under the command of General Zastrow, 
who reinforced him accordingly ; but the enemy not appear- 
ing, he concluded the information was false, and resolved to 
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resume liis advantageous post at Meer. Of this he had no 
sooner repossessed himself, than his advanced guards were 
engaged with the enemy, who marched to the attack from 
Wesel, under the command of Lieutenant-G-eneral de Che- 
vert, consisting of the whole corps intended for the siege of 
Dusseldorp. Imhoff s front was covered by coppices and 
ditches, there being a rising ground on his right, from 
whence he could plainly discern the whole force that ad- 
vanced against him, together with the manner of their 
approach. Perceiving them engaged in that difficult ground, 
he posted one regiment in a coppice, with orders to fall upon 
the left flank of the enemy, which appeared quite uncovered ; 
and as soon as their fire began, advanced with the rest of his 
forces to attack them in front. The bayonet was used on 
this occasion, and the charge given with such impetuosity 
and resolution, that, after a short resistance, the enemy fell 
into confusion, and fled towards Wesel, leaving on the spot 
eleven pieces of cannon, with a great number of waggons 
and other carriages : besides the killed and wounded, who 
amounted to a pretty considerable number, the victor took 
three hundred and fifty-four prisoners, including eleven 
officers; whereas, on his part, the victory was purchased 
at a very small expense. 

Immediately after this action, General Wangenheim passed 
Geneiai the Rhine with several squadrons and battalions, to 
oberg reinforce General Imhoff, and to enable him to pro- 
th^Fretdf secute the advantage he bad gained, while Prince 
at Land- Ferdinand marched with the rest of the army to 

nhagen. g an £ en . f rom thence he proceeded to Rhineberg, 
where he intended to pass; but the river had overflowed 
to such a degree, that here, as well as at Rees, the shore was 
inaccessible ; so that he found it necessary to march further 
down the river, and lay a bridge at Griethuyzen. The 
enemy had contrived four vessels for the destruction of this 
bridge ; but they were all taken before they could put the 
design in execution, and the whole army passed on the tenth 
day of August, without any loss or further interruption. At 
the same time the prince withdrew his garrison from Dus- 
seldorp, of which the French immediately took possession. 
Immediately after his passage he received a letter from the 
Duke of Marlborough, acquainting him that the British 
troops had arrived at Lingen, in their route to Coesfeldt ; to 
which place General Imhoff was sent to receive them, with 
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a strong detacliment. Notwithstanding tint junction, the 
two armies on tlie Rhine wore so equally matched, that no 
stroke of importance was struck on either side during the 
remaining part of the campaign. M. de Ontados, seeing 
no prospect of obtaining the least advantage over Prince 
Ferdinand, detached Prince Xaverius of Saxony with a 
strong reinforcement to the Pi i nee de Soubhe.Vlio had 
taken possession of Gottengen, and seemed determined to 
attack the Prince of Ysembourg at Eiml>eck. That this 
officer might be able to give him a pro] cr reception, Piince 
Ferdinand detached General Oberg with ten thousiud men 
to Lipstadt, fiom whence, should occasion require, they might 
continue their march, and join the Hessians. The whole 
body, when thus reinforced, did not exceed twenty thousand 
men, of whom General Oberg now assumed the command : 
whereas the troops of Soubise were increased to the number 
of thirty thousand. The allies had taken post upon the river 
Fulde at Sandershausen, where they hoped the French would 
attack them ; but the design of Soubise was first to dislodere 
them from that advantageous situation. With this view, he 
made a motion, as if lie had intended to turn the camp 
of the allies by the road of Munden. In order to prevent 
the execution of this supposed design, General Oberg de- 
camped on the tenth of October, and, passing by the village 
of Landwernhagen, advanced towards Luttenburg, where, 
understanding the enemy were at his heels, he forthwith 
formed his troops in order of battle, liis right to the Fulde, 
and his left extending to a thicket upon an eminence, where 
he planted five field-pieces. The cavalry supported the wings 
in a third line, the village of Luttenburg was in the rear, 
and four pieces of cannon were mounted on a rising ground 
that flanked this village. The French having likewise passed 
Landwernhagen, posted their left towards the Fulde, their 
right extending far beyond the left of the allies, and 
their front being strengthened with above thirty pieces of 
cannon. At four in the afternoon the enemy began the 
battle with a severe cannonading, and at the same time 
the first line of their infantry attacked Major-General Zas- 
trow, who was posted on the left wing of the allies. This 
body of the French was repulsed ; hut in the same moment, 
a considerable line of cavalry advancing, charged the allies 
in front and flank. These were supported by a fresh body 
of infantry with cannon, which, after a warm dispute, obliged- 
vol. m. — s. P 
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the confederates to give way ; and General Oberg, in order 
to prevent a total defeat, made a disposition for a retreat, 
which was performed in tolerable order; not but that he 
suffered greatly, in passing through a defile, from the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, which was brought up and managed 
under the direction of the Duke de Eroglio. Having 
marched through Munden, by midnight, the retiring army 
lay till morning under arms in the little plain near Grupen, 
on the other side of the Weser; but at daybreak prosecuted 
their march, after having withdrawn the garrison from 
Munden, until they arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Guntersheim, where they encamped. In this engagement 
General Oberg lost about fifteen hundred men, his artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition. He was obliged to abandon a 
magazine of hay and straw at Munden, and leave part of 
his wounded men in that place to the humanity of the 
victor. But, after all, the French general reaped very 
little advantage from his victory. 

By this time, Prince Ferdinand had retired into West- 
i icath ot phalia, and fixed his head-quarters at Munster, while 
ofiPun M. de Contades encamped near Ham upon the Lippe : 
tmiou^h. go that, although he had obliged the French army 
to evacuate Hanover and Hesse in the beginning of the year, 
when they were weakened by death and distemper, and even 
driven them beyond the Rhine, where they sustained a de- 
feat ; yet they were soon put in a condition to baffle all his 
future endeavours, and penetrate again into Westphalia, 
where they established their winter-quarters, extending 
themselves in such a manner as to command the whole course 
of the Rhine on both sides, while the allies were disposed in 
the landgraviate of Hesse-Cassel, and in the bishoprics of 
Munster, Paderborn, and Hildesheim. The British troops 
had joined them so late in the season, that they had no 
opportunity to signalize themselves in the field; yet the 
fatigues of the campaign, which they had severely felt, proved 
fatal to their commander, the Duke of Marlborough, who 
died of a dysentery at Munster, universally lamented. 

Having thus particularized the operations of the allied 
Operations army since the commencement of the campaign, we 
ofPrLsSf shall now endeavour to trace the steps of the King 
at the be-’ of Prussia, from the period at which his army was 
fbTamf assembled for action. Having collected his force as 
soon as the season would permit, he undertook the 
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siege of Schweidnitz in form on the twenty- first day of 
March; and carried on his opeiatioits with such vigour, that 
in thirteen days the garrison siuruidorul tlivmseh cs prisoners 
of war, after having lost one half of their number in the 
defence of the place. While one part of his troops were 
engaged in this service, he himself, at the head of another, 
advanced to the eastern frontier of Bohemia, and sent a de- 
tachment as far as Trautenaw, ganisoned Lv a body of 
Austrians, who, after an obstinate lesistauee, abandoned the 
place, and retreated towards their grand army. By this 
success he opened to himself a way into Bohemia, by which 
he poured in detachments of light troops, to raise contribu- 
tions, and harass the outposts of the enemy. At the same 
time the Baron de la Mothe Fouquet marched with another 
body against the Austrian general, Jalmus, posted in the 
county of Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the posts he 
occupied in that country, and pursued as lar as Naohod, 
within twenty miles of Kouingsgratz, where the grand 
Austrian army was encamped, under the co m mand of Mares- 
chal Daun, who had lately arrived from Yienna. m Over and 
above these excursions, the king ordered a body of thirty 
thousand men to be assembled, to act under the command of 
his brother Prince Henry, an accomplished warrior, against 
the army of the empire, which the Prince de Deuxponts, with 
great difficulty, made a shift to form again near Bamberg, in 
Franconia. 

The King of Prussia, whose designs were, perhaps, even 
greater than he cared to own, resolved to shift the He ratus 
theatre of the war, and penetiate into Moravia, a and timA 
fertile country, which had hitherto been kept sacred 01mutz - 
from ravage and contribution. Having formed an army of 
fifty thousand choice troops near Niess, in Silesia, he divided 
them into three columns ; the first commanded by Mareschal 
Keith, the second by himself in person, and the third con- 
ducted by Prince Maurice of Anhalt Dessau. In the latter 
end of April they began their march towards Moravia ; and 
General de la Yille, who commanded a body of troops in that 
country, retired as they advanced, after having thrown a 
strong reinforcement into Olmutz, which the king was deter- 

m At this juncture the Piussian commandant at Diesden being admitted into thedapan 
palace, to see the curious poicelain with which it is adorned, perceived a door built up ; 
and ordering the passage to be opened, entered a laige apartment, where he found three 
thousand tents, and other held utensils. These had been concealed here when the 
Prussians tot took possession of the city: they were immediately seized by the com- 
mandant, and distributed among the troops of Prince Henry’s army. 
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mined to besiege. Had be passed by this fortress, wbicb 
■was strongly fortified, and well provided for a vigorous 
defence, be might have advanced to the gates of Yienna, and 
reduced the emperor to the necessity of suing for peace on 
his own terras ; but it seems he was unwilling to deviate so 
far from the common maxims of war as to leave a fortified 


place in the rear ; and, therefore, he determined to make 
himself master of it before he should proceed. For this pur- 
pose it was immediately invested ; orders were issued to 
hasten up the heavy artillery, and Mareschal Keith was 
appointed to superintend and direct the operations of the 
siege. Meanwhile, the Austrian commander, Count Daun, 
being informed of his Prussian majesty’s motions and designs, 
quitted his camp at Leuton^ssel in Bohemia, and entered 
Moravia by the way of Billa. Being still too weak to en- 
counter the Prussians in the field, he extended his troops in 
the neighbourhood of the king’s army, between Gewitz and 
Littau, in a mountainous situation, where he ran little or no 
lisle of being attacked. Here he remained for some time in 
quiet, with the fertile country of Bohemia in his rear, from 
whence he drew plentiful supplies, and received daily rein- 
forcements. His scheme was to relieve the besieged occa- 
sionally; to harass the besiegers, and to intercept their 
convoys from Silesia ; and this scheme succeeded to his wish. 


Olrnutz is so extensive in its works, and so peculiarly situated 
on the river Morava, that it could not be completely invested 
without weakening the posts of the besieging army, by ex- 
tending them to a prodigious circuit ; so that, in some parts, 
they were easily forced by detachments in the night, who 
fell upon them suddenly, and seldom failed to introduce 
into the place supplies of men, provisions, and ammunition. 
The forage in the neighbourhood of the city having been 
previously destroyed, the Prussian horse were obliged to 
make excursions at a great distance, consequently exposed 
to fatigue and liable to surprise ; and, in a word, the Prus- 
sians were not very expert in the art of town-taking. 

Count Daun knew how to take advantage of these circum- 
stances without hazarding a battle, to which the 
laise the king provoked him in vain. "While the garrison 
retiramto mac ^ e repeated sallies to retard the operations of 
Bohemia, the besiegers, the Austrian general harassed their 
vhmhe- f ora gxng parties, fell upon different quarters of 
nmgtgiatz. their army in the night, and kept them in continual 
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alarm. Nevertheless, the Icing finished his first parallel ; 
and proceeded with sneh vigour, as .seemed to promise a 
speedy reduction of the place, when his design was entiiely 
frustrated by an untoward incident. Marshal Da mi, bit's ing 
received intelligence that a large convoy had set out from 
Silesia for the Prussian camp, resolved to .seize this opportu- 
nity of compelling the king to desist from his enterprise. 
He sent General Jalmus, with a strong body of troops, 
towards Bahrn, and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with 
instructions to attack the convoy on different sides ; while ho 
himself advanced towards the besiegers, as if he intended 
to give them battle. The King of Prussia, far from being 
deceived by this feint, began, from the motions of the 
Austrian general, to suspect his real scheme, and immediately 
despatched General Zietlien, with a strong reinforcement, to 
protect the convoy, which was escorted by eight battalions, 
and about four thousand men. who had been sick, and were 
just recovered. Before this officer joined them, the convoy 
had been attacked on the twenty-eighth day of June ; but the 
assailants were repulsed with considerable loss. Mare-clm l 
Daun, however, took care that they should he immediately 
reinforced ; and next day the attack was renewed with much 
greater effect. Four hundred waggons, guarded by four 
battalions, and about one thousand troopers, had just passed 
the defiles of Dornstadt, when the Austrians charged them 
furiously on every side : the communication between the 
head and the rest of the convoy was cut off; and General 
Ziethen, after having exerted all his efforts for its preserva- 
tion, being obliged to abandon the waggons, retired to Trop- 
pau. Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who took above six hundred prisoners, together with 
General Putkammer ; and the Kang of Prussia was obliged 
to relinquish his enterprise. This was a mortifying necessity 
for a prince of his high spirit, at a time when he saw himself 
on the eve of reducing the place, notwithstanding the gallant 
defence which had been made by General Marshal, the go- 
vernor. Nothing now remained but to raise the siege, and 
retire without loss in the face of a vigilant enemy, prepared 
to seize every opportunity of advantage : a task which, how 
hard soever it may appeal 1 , he performed with equal dexterity 
and success. Instead of retiring into Silesia, he resolved to 
avert the war from his own dominions, and take the route 
of Bohemia, the frontiers of which were left uncovered by 
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Mareschal Haim's last motion, when he advanced his quarters 
to Posnitz, in older to succour Olrnutz the more effectually. 
After the king had taken his measures, he carefully con- 
cealed his design from the enemy, and, notwithstanding the 
loss of his convoy, prosecuted the operations of the siege with 
redoubled vigour, till the fust day of July, when he decamped 
in the night, and. began his march to Bohemia. He him- 
self, with one division, took the road to Konitz, and Mareschal 
Keith having brought away all the artillery, except four 
mortars and one disabled cannon, pursued his march by the 
way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau. Although his Prussian 
majesty had gained an entire march upon the Austrians, 
their light troops, commanded by the G-enerals Buccow and 
Laudohn, did not fail to attend and harass his army in their 
retreat ; hut their endeavours were in a great measure frus- 
trated by the conduct and circumspection of the Prussian 
commanders. After the rear of the army had passed the 
defiles of Krenau, General Lasci, who was posted at Gibau 
with a large body of Austrian troops, occupied the village of 
Krenau with a detachment of grenadiers, who were soon 
dislodged ; and the Prussians pursued their march by Zwittau 
to Leutomyssel, where they seized a magazine of meal and 
foiage. In the mean time, General de Eatzow, who con- 
ducted the provisions and artillery, found the hills of Hollitz 
possessed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as he advanced ; 
but Mareschal Keith coming up, ordered him to be attacked 
in the rear, and they fled into a wood with precipitation, 
with the loss of six officers and three hundred men, who 
were taken prisoners. While the mareschal was thus em- 
ployed, the king proceeded from Leutomyssel to Konings- 
gratz, whore General Buccow, who had got the start of him, 
was posted with seven thousand men behind the Elbe, and 
in the intrenchments which they had thrown up all round 
the city. The Prussian troops, as they arrived, passed over 
the little river Adler, and as the enemy had broken down 
the bridges over the Elbe, the king ordered them to be re- 
paired with all expedition, being determined to attack the 
Austrian intrenchments ; but General Buccow did not wait 
for his approach. He abandoned his intrenchments, and 
retired with his troops to Clumetz ; so that the king took 
possession of the most important post of Koningsgratz with- 
out further opposition. An Austrian corps having taken 
post between him and Hollitz, in order to obstruct the march 
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of the artillery, he advanced against them in person, and 
having driven them from the place, all his cannon, military 
stores, provision, with fifteen hundred sick and wounded 
men. arrived in safety at Koningsgratz, wheie the whole 
army encamped. His intention was to transfer the seat of 
war irom Moravia to Bohemia, where he should be able to 
maintain a more easy communication with his own domi- 
nions; but a more powerful motive soon obliged him to 
change his resolution. 

After the Russian troops under Apraxin had retreated 
from Pomerania in the course of the preceding year, Pro;t . >a 
and the czarina seemed ready to change her to stem, *' 
the courts of Yienna and Versailles had, by (lint of " 11 
subsidies, promises, presents, and intrigue", attached her, in 
all appearance, more firmly than ever to the confederacy, and 
even induced her to augment the number of troops destined 
to act against the Prussian monarch. She not only signed 
her accession in form to the quadruple alliance with the 
empress-queen and the Kings of France and Sweden ; but, 
in order to manifest her zeal to the common cause, she dis- 
graced her chancellor, Count Bestuchef, who was supposed 
averse to the war : she divided her forces into separate 
bodies, under the command of the Generals Feimer and 
Browne, and ordered them to put their troops in motion in 
the middle of winter. Fenner accordingly began his march 
in the beginning of January, and on the twenty-second bis 
light troops took possession of Koningsberg, the capital of 
Prussia, without opposition; for the king’s forces had quitted 
that country, in order to prosecute the war in the western 
parts of Pomerania. They did not, however, maintain them- 
selves in this part of the country ; but, after having ravaged 
some districts, returned to the main body, which halted on 
the Vistula, to the no small disturbance of the city of Duntzie. 
The resident of the czarina actually demanded that the magis- 
trates should receive a Russian garrison : a demand which 
they not only peremptorily refused, but ordered all the 
citizens to arms, and took every other method to provide for 
their defence. At length, after some negotiation with 
General Former, the affair was compromised : he desisted 
from the demand, and part of his troops passed the Vistula, 
seemingly to invade Pomerania, in the eastern part of which 
Count Dohna had assembled an army of Prussians to oppose 
their progress. But after they had pillaged the open country. 
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they rejoined their main body ; and General Fenner, turning 
to the left, advanced to Silesia, in order to co-operate ■with 
the other Russian army commanded by Browne, who had 
taken his route through Poland, and already passed the 
Poaiia. By the first of July, both bodies had reached the fron- 
tiers of Silesia, and some of their Cossacks, penetrating into 
that province, had committed dreadful ravages, and over- 
whelmed the inhabitants with consternation. Count Dohna, 
with the Prussian army under his command, had attended their 
motions, and even passed the Oder at Frankfort, as if he had 
intended to give them battle ; but he was too much inferior 
in number to hazard such a step, which became an object 
of his sovereign’s own personal attention. Mareschal Daun 
had followed the king into Bohemia, and, on the twenty- 
second day of July, encamped on the hills of Libischau, a 
situation almost inaccessible, where he resolved to remain, 
and watch the motions of the Prussian monarch, until some 
opportunity should offer of acting to advantage. Nature 
seems to have expressly formed this commander with talents 
to penetrate the designs, embarrass the genius, and check the 
impetuosity of the Prussian monarch. He was justly com- 
pared to Fabius Maximus, distinguished by the epithet of 
Cunctator. He possessed all the vigilance, caution, and 
sagacity of that celebrated Roman. Like him, he hovered 
on the skirts of the enemy, harassing their parties, accustom- 
ing the soldiers to strict discipline, hard service, and the face 
of a formidable foe, and watching for opportunities, which he 
knew how to seize with equal courage and celerity. 

The Kang of Prussia, being induced by a concurrence of 
King of motives to stop the progress of the Russians in 
defSTthe Silesia, made Ins dispositions for retreating from 
Russians at Bohemia, and on the twenty-fifth day of July 
zomdorf. quitted the camp at Koningsgratz. He ‘was at- 
tended in his march by three thousand Austrian light troops, 
who did not fail to incommode his rear ; but, notwithstand- 
ing these impediments, he passed the Mittau, proceeded on 
his route, and on the ninth day of August arrived at Land- 
shut. From thence he hastened with a detachment towards 
Frankfort on the Oder, and joined the army commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Dohna at Gorgas. Then the whole 
army passed the Oder by a bridge, thrown over it at Gata- 
vise, and having rested one day, advanced to Dertmitzal, 
where he encamped. The Russians, under General Fenner, 
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were posted on the other side of the little river Mitzcd, their 
right extending to the village of Z wicker, and their left 
to Quertchem. The king being determined to hazard a 
battle, passed the Mitzel on the twenty-fifth in the morning, 
and turning the flank of the enemy, drew up his army in 
order of battle in the plain between the little river and 
the town of Zorndorf. The Russians, by whom he was out- 
numbered, did not decline the dispute ; but as the ground 
did not permit them to extend themselves, they appeared in 
four lines, forming a front on every side defended by cannon 
and a chevaux-de-frise, their right flank covered by the 
village of Zwicker. After a warm cannonade, the Prussian 
infantry were ordered to attack the village, and a body of 
grenadiers advanced to the assault; but this brigade unex- 
pectedly giving way, occasioned a considerable opening in 
the line, and left the whole left flank of the infantry un- 
covered. Before the enemy could take advantage of this 
incident, the interval was filled up by the cavalry under the 
command of General Seydlitz ; and the king, with his usual 
presence of mind, substituted another choice body of troops 
to carry on the attack. This began about noon, and con- 
tinued for some time, during which both sides fought with 
equal courage and perseverance : at length General Seydlitz, 
having routed the Russian cavalry, fell upon the flank of 
the infantry with great fury, which being also dreadfully 
annoyed by the Prussian artillery, they abandoned the 
village, together with their military chest, and great part 
of their baggage. Notwithstanding this loss, which had 
greatly disordered their right wing, they continued to stand 
their ground, and terrible havoc was made among them, not 
only with the sword and bayonet, but also by the cannon, 
which were loaded with grape shot, and, being excellently 
served, did great execution. Towards evening the. con- 
fusion among them increased to such a degree, that in all 
probability they would have been entirely routed, had they 
not been favoured by the approaching darkness, as well as 
by a particular operation which was very gallantly per- 
formed. One of the Russian generals perceiving the fortune 
of the day turned against them, rallied a select body, of 
troops, and made a vigorous impression on the right wing 
of the Prussians. This effort diverted their attention so 
strongly to that quarter, that the right of the Russians 
enjoyed a respite, during which they retired in tolerable 
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order, and occupied a new post on the right, where the 
rest of their forces were the more easily assembled. In 
this battle they are said to have lost about fifteen thousand 
men, thirty-seven colours, five standards, twelve mortars, 
the greater part of their baggage, and above one hundred 
pieces of cannon. Among the prisoners that fell into the 
hands of the victor were several general officers, and a 
good number lost their lives on the field of battle. The 
victory cost the king above two thousand men, including 
some officers of distinction, particularly two aides-de-camp, 
who attended his own person, which he exposed without 
scruple to all the perils of the day. It would have re- 
dounded still more to his glory had he put a stop to the 
carnage ; for, after all resistance was at an end, the wretched 
Russians were hewn down without mercy. It must be 
owned, indeed, that the Prussian soldiers were, in a peculiar 
manner, exasperated against this enemy, because they had 
laid waste the country, burned the villages, ruined the pea- 
sants, and committed many horrid acts of barbarity, which 
the practice of war could not authorize.” The Prussian 

n A detail of the cruelties committed by those barbarians cannot be read -without 
horror. They not only burned a gnat number of villages, hut they ravished, rifled, 
mnrd< red, and mutilated th» k inhabitant*, without distinction of age or sex, without auy 
othtr provocation or incitement than biutal lust and van ton ness of barbarity. They even 
violated the sepulchres of the di ad, which have been held sacred among the most savage 
nations. At Camin and Breekholtz they forced open the graves and sepulehial vaults, 
and stripped the bodies of the GtneiaLs Schlabemdorf and Ruitz, which had been deposited 
there. But the collected force of their vengeance was discharged against Custrin, the 
capital of the New Marche of Bianduiburgh, situated at the conflux of the Warta and 
the Oder* about liftten English miles from Frunktort. The particulars of the disaster 
that befel this city ure pathetically related in the following extracts from a letter written 
by an inhabitant and eye-witness. 

w On the thirteenth of August, about three o’clock in the afternoon, a sudden report 
was spread that a body ol Russian hussars and Cossacks appealed in sight of the little 
suburb. All the people v ere immediately in motion, and the whole city was filled with 
terror, especially as we were certainly informed that the whole Russian army was 
advancing horn Mestrick and Konigswuldn, by the way of Landsberg. A reinforcement 
was immediately sent to our piquet-guard in the subuib, amounting, by this junction, 
to three hundred men, who were soon attacked by the enemy, and the skirmish lasted 
from four till seven o’clock in the evening. Dining this dispute, we could plainly per- 
ceive, from our ramparts and ehureli-ste^ple. several persons of distinction mounted 
on English horses reconnoitring our fortification through perspective glasses. They 
retired, however, when our cannon began to fire : then our piquet took possession of their 
former post in the subuib : and the reinforcement we had sent from the city returned, 
after having bioken down the bridge over the Oder* Next day Count Dolma, who com- 
manded the army near Frankfort, sent in a reinforcement of four battalions, ten squadrons, 
and a small body of hussars, under the command of Lieutenant-General Seherlemmer. 
The hussars and. a body of dragoons were added to the piquet of the little suburb ; the 
four battalions pitched their tents on the Auger, betwten the suburb and fortification; 
and the rtst of the dragoons remained in the field, to cover the long suburb. General 
Seherlemmer, attended by our governor, Colonel Shuck, went with a small party to observe 
the enemy ; but were obliged to retire, and were pursued by the Cossacks to the walls of 
the city.. Between four and five o’clock next morning the poor inhabitants were roused 
from their sleep by the noise of the cannon, intermingled with the dismal shrieks and 
hideous yelling* oi the Cossacks belonging to the Russian aimy. Alarmed at this horrid 
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army passed the night under arms, and next morning the 
cannonade was renewed against the enemy, who, neverthe- 
less, maintained that position without flinching. On the 
twenty-seventh, they seemed determined to hazard another 
action, and even attack the conquerors : instead of ad- 
vancing, however, they took the route of Landsherg; hut 
afterwards turned off towards Yietzel, and posted themselves 

noise, I ascended the church-steeple, from whence I beheld the whole plain, extend mg 
from the little suburb to the forest, covered with the enemy’s troops, and our light lior-e, 
supported by the infantry, engaged in different places with tin ir irregulars. At f ight I 
descried a body of the enemy's infantry, who^se van consisted of four or live tbousan i ntt n, 
advancing towaids the vineyard, in the neighbourhood of which they 2nd raised oc\t- 
sional batteries in the preceding evening; from these 1 thc> now pluyi d on our piquet- 
guard and hussars, who were obliged to retire. They then fir* d, en rietx'hd, on tin* t* nts 
and baggage of the four batialions encamped on the Anger, who wt re also compelled to 
retreat, Having thus cleared the environs, they threw inlo the city such a number of 
bombs and red-hot bullets, that by nine in tin* morning it was set on fire in thiu Af- 
ferent places; and, the streets being narrow, burned with ouch iuiy, that all our end a- 
vours to extinguish it proved ineffectual At this time the whole atm >spin re sipp an d 
like a shower of fiery rain and hail; and the miserable inhabitants thought of nothing but 
saving their lives by running into the open fields. The whole place was filh d with terror 
and consternation, and resounded with the shrieks of women and ehildrtn, who ran about 
in the utmost distraction, exposed to the shot and the bomb-slit 11s, which bursting, tore in 
pieces every thing that stood in their w ay. As I led my wife, with a young child in lit r 
arms, and drove the rest of my children and servants half naked before me, those instru- 
ments of death and devastation fell about us like bail; but, by the in* rey of God, we all 
escaped unhurt. Nothing could be more mclaucholy and affecting than a sight of the 
wretched people, flying in crowds, and leaving their all behind, while they rent the sky 
with their lamentations. Many women of distinction I saw without shoes and stockings, 
and almost without clothes, who had been roused from their beds, and ran out nuktd into 
the streets. When my family bail reached the open plain X endeavoured to return, and 
save some of my effects ; but I could not force my way through a multitude of people, 
thronging out at the gate; some sick and bedridden persons being carried on hor»eUiek 
and in carriages, and others conveyed on the backs of their friends ihiough a most dr< ad~ 
ful scene of horror and desolation. A number of families from the open country and 
defenceless towns in Prussia and Pomerania had come liither for shelter with thi ir moat 
valuable effects, when the Russians first entered the king’s territories. These, as well as 
the inhabitants, are all ruined; and many, who a few days ago possessed considerable 
wealth, are now reduced to the utmost indigence. The neighbouring towns and villages 
■were soon crowded with the people of Oustrm ; the roads were filled with objects of misery, 
and nothing was seen but nakedness and despair ; nothing heard but the erics of hunger, 
fear, and distraction. For my own part, I stayed all night at Goltz, and then proetuh d 
for Berlin, Custom is now in a heap of ruins. The great magazine, the governor’s bouse, 
the church, the palace, the store and artillery houses, in a word, the old and new tow ns, 
the suburbs* and all the bridges, were reduced to ashes; nay, after the arches were 
destroyed, the piles and starlings were burned to the water’s edge. The writings of all 
the colleges, together with the archives of the country, were totally consumed, together 
with a pro dig ious mag azine of corn and flour, valued at four millions of crowns. __ The 
cannon in the arsenal were all melted; and the loaded bombs and cartridges, with a 
large quantity of gunpowder, went off at once with a most horrible explosion. A grt at 
number of the inhabitants are missing, supposed to have perished in the flames, or under 
the ruins of the houses, or to have been suffocated in subterraneous vaults and caverns, to 
which they had fled for safety.** 

Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the practice of a generous enemy, than 
such vengeance wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants ; for the Russians did not begin to 
batter the fortifications until all the rest of the place was destroyed. In the course of 
this campaign, the Russian Cos&acks are said to have plundered and burned touch t n 
large towns and two hundred villages, and wantonly butchered above two thousand 
defenceless women and children. Such monsters of barbarity ought to be excluded £n<m 
all the privileges of human nature, and hunted down as wild beasts without pity or cessa- 
tion. What infamy ought those powers to incur who employ and encourage such ruthkss 
barbarians I 
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between the river'; Warta and that village. Immediately 
after the battle, General Fenner , 0 who had received a slight 
wound in the action, sent a trumpet, with a letter to Lieu- 
tenant-General Dolma, desiring a suspension of arms for 
two or three days to bury the dead, and take care of the 
wounded ; and presenting to his Prussian majesty the humble 
request of General Browne, who was much weakened with 
the loss of blood, that he might have a passport, by virtue of 
which he could be removed to a place where he should find 
such accommodation as Lis situation required. In answer 
to this message, Count Dolma gave the Russian general to 
understand, that as his Prussian majesty remained master 
of the field, he would give the necessary orders for interring 
the dead, and taking cai e of the wounded on both sides : he 
refused a suspension of arms, but granted the request of 
Geneial Browne ; and concluded his letter by complaining 
of the outrages which the Russian troops still continued to 
commit, in pillaging and burning the king’s villages. 

The King of Pi ussia had no sooner repulsed the enemy 
And is de- one d^rier, than his presence was required in 

feat*! by another. When he quitted Bohemia, Mareschal 
tmni'it Daun, at the head of the Austrian army, and the 
H«hku> Prince de Deuxponts, who commanded the forces 
,nen. 0 f £} ie empire, advanced to the Elbe, in order to 
surround the king’s brother Prince Henry, who, without 
immediate succour, would not have been able to preserve 
his footing in Saxony. The Prussian monarch, therefore, 
determined to support him with all possible expedition. In 
a few days after the battle, he began his march from Custrin 
with a reinforcement of twenty-four battalions and a great 
part of his cavalry, and pursued his route with such un- 
wearied diligence, that by the fifth day of September he 
leached Torgau, and on the eleventh joined his brother. 
Mareschal Daun had posted himself at Stolpen, to the east- 
ward of the Elbe, in order to preserve an easy communica- 
tion with the army of the empire encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Koningstein, to favour the operations of General 
Laudohn, who had advanced through the Lower Lusatia to 
the frontiers of Brandenburgh ; to make a diversion from 
the southern parts of Silesia, where a body of Austrian 
troops acted under the command of the Generals Harache 

° General Fenner was of Scottish extract, and General Browne actually a native of 
North Britain. 
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and De Yille ; and to interrupt the communication be- 
tween Prince Henry and the capital of Sasonv. On the 
fifth day of September, the garrison in the strong fortress 
of Koningstein surrendered themselves piisoners of war, 
after a very feeble resistance, to the Prince de Deuxponts, 
who forthwith took possession of the strong camp at Pima. 
When the King of Prussia, therefore, arrived at Dresden, he 
found the army of the empire in this position, and Mare^chni 
Daun in a still stronger situation at Stolpen, with bridges 
of communication thrown over the Elbe, so that he could 
not attack them with any prospect of advantage. He had 
no other resolution to take but that of endeavouring to 
cut them off from supplies of provision, and v ith this view 
he marched to Bautzen, which he occupied. This motion 
obliged the Austrian general to quit his camp at Stolpen, 
but he chose another of equal strength at Libau: yet he 
afterwards advanced to Rittlitz, that he might be at hand 
to seize the first favourable occasion of executing the resolu- 
tion he had formed to attack the Prussians. The king 
having detached General Ratzow on his left, to take posses- 
sion of Weissenberg, marched forwards with the body of his 
army, and posted himself in the neighbourhood of Hoch- 
kirchen, after having dislodged the Austrians from that 
village. Matters were now brought to such a delicate crisis, 
that a battle seemed inevitable, and equally desired by both 
parties, as an event that would determine whether the 
Austrians should be obliged to retreat for winter quarters 
into Bohemia, or be enabled to maintain their ground in 
Saxony. In this situation Mareschal Daun resolved to act 
offensively; and formed a scheme for attacking the right 
flank of the Prussians by surprise. This measure was sug- 
gested to him by an oversight of the Prussians, who had 
neglected to occupy the heights that commanded the village 
of Hoc hkir chen, which was only guarded by a few free 
companies. He determined to take the advantage of a 
very dark night, and to employ the flower of the whole 
army on this important service, well knowing, that should 
they penetrate through the flank of the enemy, the whole 
Prussian army would be disconcerted, and in an probability 
entirely r uin ed. Having taken his measures with wonderful 
secrecy and circumspection, the troops began to move in the 
night between the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, 
favoured by a thick fog, which greatly increased the dark- 
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ness of the night. Their first care was to take possessior 
of the hill that commanded Hochkirchen, from whence thej 
poured down upon the village, of which they took posses 
sion, after having cut in pieces the tree companies postec 
there. The action began in this quarter about four in th< 
morning, and continued several hours with great fury ; for 
notwithstanding the impetuous efforts of the Austrian troops 
and the confusion occasioned among the Prussians by the 
surprise, a vigorous stand was made by some general officers 
who, with admirable expedition and presence of mind, assent 
bled and arranged the troops as they could take to then 
anus, and led them up to the attack without distinction o 
regiment, place, or precedence. While the action was ob 
stinalely and desperately maintained in this place, amids 
all the horrors of darkness, carnage, and confussion, th< 
king being alarmed, exerted all his personal activity, ad 
dress, and recollection, in drawing regularity from disorder 
arranging the different corps, altering positions, reinforcing 
weak posts, encouraging the soldiery, and opposing tin 
efforts of the enemy; for although they made their chie 
impression upon the right, by the village of Hochkirchen 
Maresehal Daun, in order to divide the attention of the king 
made another attack upon the left, which was with difficult’ 
sustained, and effectually prevented him from sending rein 
foreements to the right, where Maresehal Keith, under tin 
greatest disadvantages, bore the brunt of the enemy’s chie 
endeavours. Thus the battle raged till nine in the morn 
ing, when this gallant officer was shot through the heart 
Prince Francis of Brunswick bad met with the sam 
fate: Prince Maurice of Anhalt was wounded and take] 
prisoner, and many others were either slain or disabled 
As the right wing had been surprised, the tents continue! 
standing, and greatly embarrassed them in their defence 
The soldiers had never been properly drawn up in order 
the enemy still persevered in their attack with successiv 
reinforcements and redoubled resolution ; and a considerabl 
slaughter was made by their artillery, which they ha 
brought up to the heights of Hochkirchen. All these efr 
cumstances concurring could not fail to increase the cor 
fusion and disaster of the Prussians : so that about te: 
the king was obliged to retire to Dobreschutz, with th 
loss of seven thousand men, of all his tents, and part c 
his baggage. Nor had the Austrian general much caus 
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to boast of bis victory. His loss of men was pretty nearly 
equal to tliat of the Prussian monarch ; and whatever re- 
putation he might have acquired in foiling that enter] (rising 
prince, certainly his design did not take effect in its full 
extent, for the Prussians were next day in a condition to 
hazard another engagement. The King of Prussia had 
sustained no damage which he could not easily repair, 
except the death of Mareschal Keith, which was doubtless 
an irreparable misfortune . 11 

p As very little notice was taken in the tit tail, published by authority, of any part which 
this great man acted in the battle uf Hochknehm, and a uport w«i& i idiMnousIy circu- 
ited in this kingdom, that he was surprised m Ins tuit, naked, and halt adet p, we flunk 
it the duty of a candid historian to vindicate hn> mcmoiy and n put it ion from the foul 
a&persion thrown by the perfidious and illibuai hand ot em iou& malice, or the coutmod 
to screen some other character from the imputation of misconduct. This task wt ^ra 
enabled to perform by a gentleman of candour and undoubted cr< ilit, who haru-d the 
following particulars at Berlm, from a person that was t>t-WAtma» of the whole transec- 
tion. Eield-Maresehal Keith, who ainvcd m the camp the \<ry day th.it prutdtd the 
battle, disapproved of the situation of the Prubs.au army, and runonstrated to tilt king ou 
that subject. In consequence of his advice, a eutam gemral was wnt witli a detachment 
to take possession of the heights that commanded the village of HocliLmhen ; but by 
some fatality he miseairitd. MartschaL Keith was not m any tent, hut lodged with 
Pimce Eiancis of Brunswick, m a house belonging to a Saxon major. When the first 
alaim w T as given in the night, he instantly mounted his hoist, asstinbled a body of the 
neaiest troops, and maiched directly to the place that was attacked. The Austrians laid 
taken possession of the hill which the Prussian office. r was sent to occupy, and this they 
fortified with cannon: then they made themselves masters of the village m which the 
free companies of Anginelli had been posted. Mareschal Keith immediately conceived 
the design of the Austrian general, and knowing the impoitance of this place, thither 
directed all his efforts. He in person led on the troops to the attack of the* village, from 
whence he drove the enemy; but being overpowered by numbers continually pouring 
down from the hills, he was obliged to retire m his turn. He milled his men, Tt turned to 
the charge, and regained possession of the place : being again repulsed by fresh reinforce- 
ments of the enemy, he made another effort, entered the village a third time, and finding 
it untenable, ordered it to be set on fire. Thus he kept the Austrians at bay, and main- 
tained a desperate conflict against the flower of the Austrian army, from four m the* morn- 
ing till nine, when the Prussians were formed, and began to "file off in their retreat. 
During the whole dispute he rallied his troops in person, eharged at their head, and 
exposed his life in the hottest of the dreadful fire, like a private captain of grenadiers. 
He found it necessary to exert himself in this manner, the better to remove the bad effects 
of the confusion that prevailed, and in order to inspirit the troops to their utmost exertion 
by his voice, presence, and example. Even when dangerously wounded* at eight in the 
paorning, he refused to quit the field ; but continued to signalize himself in the mb 1st of 
the carnage until nine, when he received a second shot in his breast, and fell speechless 
into the arms of Mr. Tibay, an English volunteer, who had attended him during the 
whole campaign. This gentleman, who was likewise wounded, applied to a Prussian 
officer for a hie of men to remove the mareschal, being uncertain whether he was en- 
tirely deprived of life. His request was granted, but the soldiers, in advancing to the 
spot, were countermanded by another officer. He afterwards spoke on the same sub- 
ject to one of the Prussian generals, a German prince, as he chanced to pass on horseback; 
when Mr. Tibay told him the field-mareschal was lying wounded on the field : he asked 
if liis wounds were mortal ; and the other answering he was afraid they were, the prince 
shmgged up Ms shoulders, and rode off without further question. The body of this great 
officer, being thus shamefully abandoned, was soon stripped by the Austrian stragglers, 
and lay exposed and undistinguished on the field of battle. In this situation it was per- 
ceived by Count Lasci, son to the general of that name, with whom Mareschal Keith had 
served in Russia. This young count had been the mareschal’s pupil, and reveled him as 
his military father, though employed in the Austrian service. He recognised the body by 
the large scar of a dangerous wound, which General Keith had received in his thigh at 
the siege of Oczakow, and could not help bursting into tears to see his honoured muster 
thus extended at his feet, a naked, lifeless, and deserted corpse. He forthwith caused the 
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His Prussian majesty remained with his army ten days at 
lie ii‘tms Dokrcschutz, during which he endeavoured to bring 
to the Austrians to a second engagement; but Count 
Daun declined the invitation, and kept his forces advan- 
tageously posted on eminences planted with artillery. His 
aim having been frustrated at Iiochkirchen, where he fought 
with many advantages on his &ide, he would not hazard 
another battle, upon equal terms, with such an enterprising 
enemy, rendered more vigilant by the check he had received, 
already reinforced from the army of Prince Henry, and 
eager for an opportunity to retrieve the laurel which had 
been snatched from him by the wiles of stratagem, rather 
than by the hand of valour. Count Daun, having nothing 
more to hope from the active operations of his own army, 
contented himself with amusing the Prussian monarch in 
Lusatia, while the Austrian generals, Harsche and De Yille, 
should prosecute the reduction of Neiss and Cosel in Silesia, 
which they now actually invested. As the Prussian monarch 
could not spare detachments to oppose every different corps 
of his enemies that acted against him in different parts of 
his dominions, he resolved to make up in activity what 
he wanted in number, and, if possible, to raise the siege of 
ISTeiss in person. With this view he decamped from Do- 
breschutz, and, in sight of the enemy, marched to Gorlitz, 
without the leabt interruption. From thence he proceeded 
towards Silesia with his usual expedition, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours and activity of General Laudohn, who 
harassed the rear of the Prussians, and gained some petty 
advantages over them. Count Daun not only sent his de- 
tached corps to retard them in their march ; but at the same 
time, by another route, detached a strong reinforcement to 
the army of the besiegers. In the mean time, having 
received intelligence that the army of Prince Henry in 
Saxony was considerably weakened, he himself marched 
thither, in hopes of expelling the prince from that country, 
and reducing the capital in the king’s absence. Indeed, his 
designs were still more extensive, for he proposed to reduce 
Dresden, Leipsic, and Torgau at the same time ; the first 

body to be covered and interred. It was afterwards taken up and decently buried by 
the curate of Hoehkirchen ; and finally removed to Berlin by order ‘of the King of Prussia, 
wbo bestowed upon it those funcial honours that weie due to the dignified rank and 
transcendent merit of the deceased , ment so umvei sally acknowledged, that even the 
Saxons lamented him as their best friend and pation, who piotected them from violence 
and outrage, even while he acted a piineipal part m subjecting them to the dominion of 
his sovereign. 
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with the main body under hi> own direction, the second hy 
the army of the empire under the Pi intv de iMixponK au<l 
the third by a corps under General Haddiok, while the forces 
directed by Laudohn should exclude the king from Lusatia. 
In execution of this plan he marched directly to the Elbe, 
which he passed at Pima, and advanced to Lhesden, which 
he hoped would surrender without putting him to the trouble 
of a formal siege. The array of Prince Henry had already 
retired to the westward of this capital before the Prince de 
Deuxponts, who had found means to cut off Ids communi- 
cation with Leipsic, and even invested that city. During 
these transactions, General Haddick advanced against Tor- 
gau. 

The Field-Maresehal Count Daun appearing on the rixth 
day of November within sight of Dresden, at the „ ut 
head of sixty thousand men, encamped the next day iv^a 
at Lockowitz, and on the eighth his advanced troops 
attacked the Prussian hussars and independent bat- & tia _o~ 
talions, which were posted at Striessen and Gruene- uur ‘ 
wiese. Count Schmettau, wlio commanded the garrison, 
amounting to ten thousand men, apprehensive that, in the 
course of skirmishing, the Austrian troops might enter the 
suburbs pellmell, posted Colonel Itzenplitz, with seven hun- 
dred men, in the redoubts that surrounded the suburbs, that 
in case of emergency they might support the irregulars : at 
the same time, as the houses that constituted the suburbs 
were generally so high as to overlook the ramparts, and 
command the city, he prepared combustibles, and gave notice 
to the magistrates that they would be set on fire as soon as 
an Austrian should appear within the place. This must 
have been a dreadful declaration to the inhabitants of these 
suburbs, which compose one of the most elegant towns in 
Europe. In these houses, which were generally lofty and 
magnificent, the fashionable and wealthy class of people 
resided, and here a number of artists carried on a variety of 
curious manufactures. In vain the magistrates implored the 
mercy and forbearance of the Prussian governor, and repre- 
sented, in the most submissive strain, that as they were un- 
concerned in the war, they hoped they should be exempted 
from the horrors of devastation. In vain the royal family, 
who remained at Dresden, conjured him to spare that last 
refuge of distressed royalty, and allow them at least a secure 
residence, since they were deprived of every other comfort. 

YOL. III. — 8 . Q 
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Up continued inflexible, or rather determined to execute the 
orders of Lis master, which indeed lie could not disobey with 
any recard to liis own safery. On the ninth day of Novem- 
ber, about noon, the Austrian vanguard attacked the ad- 
vanced post of the ganison, repelled the hussars, drove the 
independent battalions into the suburbs, and forced three of 
the redoubts, while their cannon played upon the town. 
The gocemor. expecting a vigorous attack the next day, 
recalled his troops within the city, after they had set fire to 
the suburbs. At tlm e in the morning, the signal was made 
for this terrible conflagration, which in a little time reduced 
to ashes the beautiful subuibs of Pirna, which had so lately 
flourished as the seat of gaiety, pleasure, and the ingenious 
aits. Every bosom wainied with benevolence must be 
affected at the recital of such calamities. It excites not only 
our compassion for the unhappy sufferers, but also our resent- 
ment acainst the perpetrators of such enormity. Next day 
Mareschal Daun sent an officer to Count Schmettau, with a 
message, expressing his surprise at the destruction of the 
subiubs in a royal lesidence, an act of inhumanity unheard 
of among Chiistiaus. He desired to know if it was by the 
governor’s order this measure w T as taken; and assured him, 
that he should be lesponsible in bis person for whatever 
outrages bad been or might be committed against a place in 
which a royal family resided. Schmettau gave him to under- 
stand that he had orders to defend the town to the last 
extremity, and that the preservation of what remained de- 
pended entirely on the conduct of his excellency ; for, should 
he think proper to attack the place, he (the governor) would 
defend himself from house to house, and from street to street, 
and even make his last effort in the royal palace, rather than 
abandon the city. He excused the destruction of the suburbs 
as a necessary measure, authorised by the practice of war ; 
but he would have found it a difficult task to reconcile this 
step to the laws of eternal justice, and far less to the dictates 
of common humanity. Indeed, if the scene had happened 
in an t eneiny’s country, or if no other step could have saved 
the lives and liberties of himself and his garrison, such a 
desperate remedy might have stood excused by the law of 
nature and of nations : but on this occasion he occupied a 
neutral city, over which he could exercise no other power 
and authority but that which he derived from illegal force 
and violence ; nor was he at all reduced to the necessity of 
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sacrificing tlie place to liis own safety, inasmuch a 1 - lie mlcrlit 
have retired unmolested, hv virtue of an In mom able capitu- 
lation, which however he did not demand. Whether the 


peremptory order of a superior will, m fm u coh.'cientia , justify 
an officer who hath committed an illegal or inhuman action, 
is a question that an English readol will -caree leave to tlie 
determination of a German casuist, with one hundred and 
fifty thousand armed men in his retinue. Be this a> it will, 
Mr. Poniekau, the Saxon minister, immediately alter this 
tragedy was acted, without waiting for liis master's orders, 
presented a memorial to the diet of the empiio, complaining 
of it as an action reserved for the history of tlie war which 
the King of Prussia had kindled in Germany, to he trans- 
mitted to future ages. He affirmed that, in execution i f 
Schmettau’s orders, the soldiers had dispersed themselves in 
the streets of the Pirna and Witc-hen suburbs, broke open 
the houses and shops, set fire to the combustibles, added 
fresh fuel, and then shut the doors ; that the violence of the 
flames was kept up by red-hot balls fired into tlie houses, 
and along the streets ; that the wretched inhabitants, wlio 
forsook their burning houses, were slain by the fire of the 
cannon and small arms ; that those who endeavoured to save 
their persons and effects were pushed down and destroyed by 
the bayonets of the Prussian soldiers posted in the streets 
for that purpose : he enumerated particular instances of 
inhuman barbarity, and declared that a great number of 
people perished, either amidst the flames, or under the ruins 
of the houses. The destruction of two hundred and fifty 
elegant houses, and the total ruin of the inhabitants, were 
circumstances in themselves so deplorable as to need no 
aggravation; but the account of the Saxon minister was 
shamefully exaggerated, and all the particular instances of 
cruelty false in every circumstance. Baron Plotho, the 
minister of Brandenburgh, did not fail to answer .every 
article of the Saxon memorial, and refute the particulars 
therein alleged, in a fair detail, authenticated by certificates 
under the hands of the magistrates, judges, and principal 
inhabitants of Dresden. The most extraordinary j)art of 
this defence or vindication was the conclusion, in which the 


baron solemnly assured the diet, that the King of Prussia, 
from his great love to mankind, always felt the greatest 
emotion of soul, and the most exquisite concern, at the effu- 
sion of blood, the devastation of cities and countries, and the 

q 2 
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horrors of war, by wliich so many thousand fellow-creatures 
were o\ erwhelmtd ; and that if his sincere and honest incli- 
nation t<i procure peace to Germany, his dear country, had 
met with the least regard, the present war, attended with 
such bloodshed and desolation, would have been prevented 
and avoided. He therefore declared, that those who excited 
the pieM-nt troubles, who, instead of extinguishing, threw 
oil upon the flames, must answer to God for the seas of blood 
that had been and would be shed, for the devastation of so 
many countries, and the entire ruin of so many innocent 
individuals. Such declarations cost nothing to those hard- 
ened politicians, who, feeling no internal check, are deter- 
mined to sacrifice every consideration to the motives of 
rapacity and ambition. It would be happy, however, for 
mankind, were princes taught to believe, that there is really 
an omnipotent and all-judging Power, that will exact a 
severe account of their conduct, and punish them for their 
guilt, without any respect to their persons ; that pillaging a 
whole people is more cruel than robbing a single person ; 
and that the massacre of thousands is, at least, as criminal as 
a private murder. 

While Count Daun was employed in making a fruitless 
Km? of attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the King of 
luL'tothe Prussia proceeded in his march to Neiss, which was 
bwgeof completely invested on the third day of October. 
“ The* operations of the siege were carried on with 
Diesden. great vigour by the Austrian general, De Harsche, 
and the place was as vigorously defended by the Prussian 
governor Theskau, till the first day of November, when the 
Prussian monarch approached, and obliged the besiegers to 
abandon their enterprise. M. de Harsche having raised the 
siege, the king detached General Fouquet with a body of 
troops across the river Neiss, and immediately the blockade 
of Cosel was likewise abandoned. De Harsche retired to 
Bohemia, and De Yille hovered about Jagernsdorf. The 
fortress of Neiss was no sooner relieved, than the King of 
Prussia began his march on his return to Saxony, where his 
immediate presence was required. At the same time, the 
two bodies under the Generals Dohna and Wedel penetrated 
by different routes into that country. The former had been 
left at Custrin, to watch the motions of the Russians, who 
had by this time retreated to the Vistula, and even crossed 
that river at Thorn ; and the other had, during the cam- 
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, paign, observed tlie Pwedes who had now euiindy < vaeran d 
the Prussian ttrritories that Wulel was at hi / ity to t* >- 
operate with the king in Saxony. He aecoidintrly marched 
to Torgau, the si e ire of which had been undertaken by the 
Austrian general Haddlck, who was icpnlv d by Wedei, at.d 
even pursued to the neighlmurhood of Eult ul ourg. Wedei, 
being afterwards joined" b\ Bohna. dn \e him bom thence 
with considerable loss, and then raided the vege of Leip-ic. 
Meanwhile, the king prosecuted his match towel ds lire* 
capital of Saxony, diivincr before him the h ah of Austrian 
troops under Laudohn, who reheated to Zitiau. On the 
tenth day of November, Count I>aun retired from Die-den, 
and with the army of the empire fell back towauh Bobemiu ; 
and on the twentieth the king anived in that city, wheie he 
approved of the governor’s conduct. The Itussian genoial, 
foreseeing that he should not be able to maintain lib ground 
during the winter in Pomerania, unless ho could secuie some 
sea-port on the Baltic, by which he might he supplied with 
provisions, detached General Palmhach, with fifteen thousand 
men, to besiege the town of Colberg, an inconsiderable place, 
very meanly fortified. It was accordingly inv ested on the 
third day of October ; but the besiegers were either so ill 
provided with proper implements, or so little acquainted 
with operations of this nature, that the garrison, though 
feeble, maintained the place against all their attacks for six- 
and-twenty days ; at the expiration of which they abandoned 
their enterprise, and cruelly ravaged the open country in 
their retreat. Thus, by the activity and valour of the Prus- 
sian monarch, his generals and officers, six sieges were raised 
almost at the same period, namely, those of Colberg, Neiss, 
Cosel, Torgau, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

The variety of fortune which the King of Prussia experi- 
enced in the course of this campaign was very re- intnutauts 
markable ; but the spirit of bis conduct and the 
rapidity of his motions were altogether without opp^d. 
example. In the former campaign we were dazzled with 
the lustre of his victories ; in this we admire his fortitude 
and skill in stemming the different torrents of adversity, and 
rising superior to his evil fortune. One can hardly without 
astonishment recollect, that in the course of a few months 
be invaded Moravia, invested Olinutz, and was obliged to 
relinquish that design ; that he marched through an enemy’s 
country, in the face of a great army, which, though it 
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harassed him in his retreat, could not, in a route of a 
hundred miles, obtain any advantage over him; that in 
spite of his disaster at Olmutz, and the difficulties of such 
a march, he penetrated into Bohemia, drove the enemy from 
Koningsgratz, executed another dangerous and fatiguing 
march to the Oder, defeated a great army of Russians, and 
returned by the way of Saxony, from whence he drove the 
Austrian and imperial armies ; that after his defeat at Hoch- 
kirchen, where he lost two of his best generals, and was 
obliged to leave his tents standing, he baffled the vigilance 
and superior number of the victorious army, rushed like a 
whirlwind to the relief of Silesia, invaded by an Austrian 
army, which he compelled to letire with precipitation from 
that province ; that, with the same rapidity of motion, he 
wheeled about to Saxony, and once more rescued it from the 
hands of his adversaries ; that in one campaign he made 
twice the circuit of his dominions, relieved them all in their 
turns, and kept all his possessions entire against the united 
efforts of numerous armies, conducted by generals of con- 
summate skill and undaunted resolution. His character 
wotdd have been still more complete, if his moderation 
had been equal to his courage ; but in this particular we 
cannot applaud his conduct. Incensed by the persecuting 
spirit of his enemies, he wreaked his vengeance on those 
who had done him no injury ; and the cruelties which the 
Russians had committed in his dominions were retaliated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Saxony. In the latter 
end of September the president of the Prussian military 
directory sent a letter to the magistrates of Leipsic, re- 
quiring them, in the king’s name, to pay a new contribution 
of six hundred thousand crowns, and to begin immediately 
with the payment of one third part, on pain of military exe- 
cution. In answer to this demand, the magistrates repre- 
sented that the city having been exhausted by the enormous 
contributions already raised, was absolutely incapable of 
furnishing further supplies ; that the trade was stagnated 
and ruined, and the inhabitants so impoverished, that they 
could no longer pay the ordinary taxes. This remonstrance 
made no impression. At five in the morning the Prussian 
soldiers assembled, and were posted in all the streets, squares, 
market-places, cemeteries, towers, and steeples; then the gates 
being shut, in order to exclude the populace of the suburbs 
from the city, the senators were brought into the town-hall, 
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and accosted by General Tlaxi'-s, who told them, the kime 
his master would lane muiuy; and if they refu-ed to ] mrt 
with it, the city should be pliiudeied. To*thi> peremptwry 
address they replied to tin** efflet: — “We have no more 
money; we have nothing left but life; and we recommend 
otxrselves to the king's mercy.” In consequence of this 
declaration, dispositions were made fur a - i\ imr up the city 
to he plundered. Cannon were planted in all the stieeK 
the inhabitants were ordered to remain within door> and 
even* house resounded with di-in d cries and lamentations. 
The dreadful pillage, however, was com ei ted ini > a regular 
exaction. A party of soldiers, commanded by a subaltern, 
went from bouse to house, signifying to e\ety bmgher 
that he should produce all his specie, on pain of immediate 
pillage and massacre ; and every inhabitant d< livered up his 
all without further hesitation. About six in the evening, 
the soldiers returned to their quarters ; but the magistrates 
were detained in confinement, and all the citizens were over- 
whelmed with grief and consternation. Happy Britain, v ho 
knowest such grievances only by report ! When the King 
of Prussia first entered Saxony, at the beginning of the war, 
he declared he had no design to make a conquest of that 
electorate, hut only to keep it as a depositum for the security 
of his own dominions, until he could oblige his enemies to 
acquiesce in reasonable terms of peace ; but upon his last 
arrival at Dresden, he adopted a new resolution. In the 
beginning of December, the Prussian directory of war issued 
a decree to the deputies of the states of the electorate, de- 
manding a certain quantity of flour and forage, according 
to the convention formerly settled ; at the same time signi- 
fying, that though the King of Prussia had hitherto treated 
the electorate as a country taken under his special protec- 
tion, the face of affairs was now changed in such a manner, 
that for the future he would consider it in no other light 
than that of a conquered country. The Russians had seized 
in Prussia all the estates and effects belonging to the king's 
officers : a retaliation was now made upon the effects of the 
Saxon officers, who served in the Russian army. Seals wore 
put on. all the cabinets containing papers belonging to the 
privy-councillors of his Polish majesty, and they themselves 
ordered to depart for Warsaw at a very short warning. 
Though the city had been impoverished by former exactions, 
and very lately subjected to military execution, the King of 
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Prussia demanded fresh contributions, and even extorted 
them by dint of severities that shock humanity. He sur- 
rounded the exchange with soldiers, and confining the mer- 
chants to straw-beds and naked apartments, obliged them 
to draw bills for very larg'C sums on their foreign corres- 
pondents : a method of proceeding much more suitable to 
the despotism of a Peisiau sophi towards a conquered people 
who piofessed a different faith, than reconcilable to the 
character of a Protestant prince towards a peaceable nation 
of brethren, with whom he was connected by the common 
ties of neighbourhood and religion. Even if they had acted 
as declared enemies, and been subdued with arms in their 
hands, the excesses of war on the side of the conqueror 
ought to have ceased with the hostilities of the conquered, 
who, by submitting to bis sway, would Lave become his sub- 
jects, and in that capacity had a claim to his protection. To 
retaliate upon the Saxons, who had espoused no quarrel, the 
barbarities committed by the Russians, with whom he was 
actually at war ; and to treat as a conquered province a 
neutral country, which his enemies had entered by violence, 
and been obliged to evacuate by force of arms, was a species 
of conduct founded on pretences which overturn all right, 
and confound all reason. 

Having recorded all the transactions of the campaign, 
Prosier of except those in which the Swedes were concerned, 
wPoaMh" ^ now remains that we should particulaiize the pro- 
rama. gress which was made in Pomerania by the troops 
of that nation, under the command of Count Hamiltort. We 
have already observed, that in the beginning of the year the 
Prussian general, Lehwald, had compelled them to evacuate 
the whole province, except Stralsund, which was likewise 
invested. This, in all probability, would have been besieged 
in form, had not Lehwald resigned the command of the 
Prussians, on account of his great age and infirmities, and 
his successor Count Dolma been obliged to withdraw his 
troops, in order to oppose the Russian army on the other 
side of Pomerania. The blockade of Stralsund being con- 
sequently raised, and that part of the country entirely eva- 
cuated by the Prussians, the Swedish troops advanced again 
from the isle of Rugen, to which they had retired ; but the 
supplies and reinforcements they expected from Stockholm 
were delayed in such a manner, either from a deficiency in 
the subsidies promised by Prance, or from the management 
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of tliose who were averse to the war, that great part of the 
season was clasped before they undertook any impoitant 
enterprise. Indeed, while they lay encamped under the 
cannon of Stralsund, waiting for these supplies, their opera- 
tions were retarded by the explosion of a whole ship-loud of 
gunpowder intended for their use ; an event imputed to the 
practices of the Prussian party in Sweden, which at this 
period seemed to gain ground, and even thicatoned a change 
in the ministry. At length the reinforcement arrived about 
the latter end of June, and their general seemed determined 
to act with \igour. In the beginning of Jnh, hi- amiy 
being pnt in motion, he sent a detachment to dhfolge the 
few Prussian troops that were left at Anclam, Bemmin, and 
other places, to guard that frontier; and they retieated 
accordingly. Count Hamilton having nothing further to 
oppose him in the field, in a very little time recovered all 
Swedish Pomerania, and even made hot incursions into the 
Prussian territories. Meanwhile, a combined fleet of thirty- 
three Russian and seven Swedish ships of war appeared in 
the Baltic, and anchored between the islands of Dragoe and 
Amagh; but they neither landed troops, nor committed 
hostilities. The Swedish general advanced as far as Felir- 
bellin, sent out parties that raised contributions "within five- 
and-twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants of that 
capital into the utmost consternation. The King of Prussia, 
alarmed at their progre&s, despatched General Wedel from 
Dresden, with a body of troops that were augmented on 
their march ; so that, on the twentieth of September, he 
found himself at Berlin with eleven thousand effective men, 
at the head of whom he proceeded against Count Hamilton, 
while the Prince of Bevern, with five thousand, advanced on 
the other side from Stetin. At their approach, the Swedish 
commander retired, after having left a garrison of fourteen 
hundred men at Fehrbellin, in order to retard the Prussians, 
and secure the retreat of his army. The place was imme- 
diately attacked by General Wedel ; and though the Swedes 
disputed the ground from house to house with uncommon 
obstiuaey, he at last drove them out of the town, with the 
loss of one half of their number either killed or taken pri- 
soners. The body of the Swedish army, without hazarding 
any other action, immediately evacuated the Prussian terri- 
tories, and returned to the neighbourhood of Stralsund, in- 
tending to take winter quarters in the isle of Rugen. Count 
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Hamilton, either disgusted at the restrictions he had been 
laid under, or fmdine himself unable to act in such a manner 
as might redound to the advantage of his reputation, threw 
up hic> command, retired from the army, and resigned all his 
other employments. 

The King of Prussia wa^ not only favoured by a eon- 
Pir(e sideiable party in Sweden, but he had also raised 
UuUof a strong interest in Poland, among such Palatines 
eionfi a<3 bad always opposed the measures of the i eign- 
n tc of ing family. These were now reinforced by many 
c " 11 11 ' patriots, who dieaded the vicinity, and suspected 
the designs, of the Russian army. The diet of the republic 
was opened on the st cond day of November ; and, after 
warm debates, M. Malachowski was unanimously elected 
mareschal : but no sooner had the chambers of nuncios 
begun their deliberations, than a number of voices were 
raised against the encroachments of the Kussian troops, who 
had taken up their residence in Poland ; and heavy com- 
plaints were made of the damages sustained from their 
cruelty and rapine. Great pains were taken to appease 
these clamours ; and many were prevailed upon to prefer 
these grivanees to the king in senate ; but when this diffi- 
culty seemed almost surmounted, Padhorski, the nuncio of 
Yolhinia, stood up and declared that he would not permit 
any other point to be discussed in the diet, while the Bussians 
maintained the least footing within the territories of the 
republic. Tain were all the attempts of the courtiers to 
persuade and mollify this inflexible patriot; he solemnly 
protested against their proceedings, and hastily withdrew ; 
so that the mareschal was obliged to dissolve the assembly, 
and recourse was had to a senatus consilium, to concert 
proper measures to be taken in the present conjuncture. 
The King of Poland was, on this occasion, likewise disap- 
pointed in his views of providing for his son, Prince Charles, 
in the duchy of Courland. He had been recommended by 
the court of Russia, and even appioved by the states of that 
country ; but two difficulties occurred. The states declared, 
they could not proceed to a new election during the life of 
their former duke, Count Biron, who was still alive, though 
a prisoner in Siberia, unless their duchy should be declared 
vacant by the king and republic of Poland ; and, according 
to the laws of that country, no prince could be elected until 
he should have declared himself of the Augsburgh con- 
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fession. His Polish majesty, however, hem" determined 
to sill mount all obstacles to his sonV intere-t, ordered ('ount 
Malaehowsld, high chancellor of Poland, to deliver to Prince 
Charles a diploma, hv which the king granted permission to 
the states of Courland to elect that prince for their duke, 
and appointed the day for his election and instalment ; which 
accordingly took place in the month of January, notwith- 
standing the clamour of many Polish grandees, who per- 
sisted in affirming that the king had no power to grant such 
permission without the consent of the diet. The vici-dtutk*'- 
of the campaign had produced no revolutions in the several 
systems adopted by the different powers in Europe. The 
czarina, who in the month of June had signified her senti- 
ments and designs against the King of Prussia, in a declara- 
tion delivered to all the foreign ministers at Peterslunc, 
seemed now, more than e\ er, determined to act v igorously 
in behalf of the Empress-Queen of Hungary and the unfor- 
tunate King of Poland, who still resided at Warsaw. The 
court of Vienna distributed among the imperial ministers at 
the several courts of the empire copies of a rescript, explain- 
ing the conduct of her generals since the beginning of the 
campaign, and concluding with expressions of self-approba- 
tion to this effect : “ Though the issue of the campaign be 
not as yet entirely satisfactory, and such as might be de- 
sired, the imperial court enjoys, at least, the sincere satisfac- 
tion of reflecting, that, according to the change of circum- 
stances, it instantly took the most vigorous resolutions ; that 
it was never deficient in any thing that might contribute to 
the good of the common cause, and is now employed in 
making preparations, from which the most happy conse- 
quences may be expected.” 

W e have already hinted at a decree of the Aulie council of 
the empire, published in the month of August, en- Kin- , c f 
joining all directors of circles, all imperial towns, t0 

and the noblesse of the empire, to transmit to Vienna the diet ot 
an exact list of all those who had disobeyed the avo- theeilip " < ’- 
eatoria of the empire, and adhered to the rebellion raised by 
the Elector of Brandenburgh ; that their revenues might be 
sequestered, and themselves punished in their honours, per- 
sons, and effects. As the Elector of Hanover was plainly 
pointed out, and, indeed, expressly mentioned in this decree, 
the King of Great Britain, by the hands of Baron Gemmegen, 
his electoral minister, presented a memorial to the diet of 
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the empire in the month of November, enumerating the in- 
stances in which he had exerted himself, and even exposed his 
life, for the preservation and aggrandisement of the house 
of Austria. In return for these important services, he ob- 
served, that the empress-queen had refused him the assistance 
stipulated in Treaties against an invasion planned by France, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself by his friendship 
to that princess ; and his imperial majesty even denied him 
the dictatorial letters which he solicited: that the court of 
Vienna had signed a treaty with the crown of France, in 
which it was stipulated that the French troops should pass 
the TVeser, and invade the electorate of Hanover, where they 
were joined by the troops of the empress-queen, who ravaged 
his Britannic majesty’s dominions with greater cruelty than 
even the French had practised ; and the same Duke of Cum- 
berland, who had been wounded at Dettingen, in the defence 
of her imperial majesty, was obliged to fight at Hastenbeck 
against the troops of that very princess, in defence of his 
father’s dominions ; that she sent commissaries to Hanover, 
who shared with the crown of France the contributions ex- 
torted fiom that electorate ; rejected all proposals of peace, 
and dismissed from her court the minister of Brunswiek- 
Lunenbourg : that his imperial majesty, who had sworn to 
protect the empire, and oppose the entrance of foreign troops 
destined to oppress any of the states of Germany, afterwards 
required the King of England to withdraw his troops from 
the countries which they occupied, that the French army 
might again have free passage into his German dominions : 
that the emperor had recalled these troops, released them 
from their allegiance to their sovereign, enjoined them to 
abandon their posts, their colours, and the service in which 
they were embarked, on pain of being punished in body, 
honour, and estate ; and that the King of England himself 
was threatened with the ban of the empire. He took notice 
that, in quality of elector, he had been accused of refusing to 
concur with the resolutions of the diet taken in the preceding 
year, of entering into alliance with the King of Prussia, 
joining his troops to the armies of that prince, employing 
auxiliaries belonging to the states of the empire, sending 
English forces into Germany, where they had taken posses- 
sion of Embden, and exacting contributions in different parts 
of Germany. In answer to these imputations, he alleged 
that he could not, consistent with his own safety, or the die- 
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tates of common sense, concur with a majority in joinin'? his 
troops, which were immediately necessary for hh own defence, 
to those which, from the arbitrary views of the court of 
Vienna, were led against his friend and ally, the King 
of Prussia, by a prince who did not belong to the generality 
of the empire, and on whom the command had been con- 
ferred, without a previous conelusum of the Uermanio Ixuly ; 
that, with respect to his alliance with the King of Prussia, 
he had a right, when deserted by his former allies, to seek 
assistance wheresoever it could be procured : and surely no 
just giound of complaint could he ottered against that which 
his Prussian majesty lent, to deliver the electoral states of 
Brunswick, as weli as those of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
Hesse, and Buckebourg, from the oppressions of their com- 
mon enemy. Posterity, he said, would hardly believe, tlwt 
at a time when the troops of Austria, the Palatinate, and 
"Wirtemberg, were engaged to invude the countries of the 
empire, other members of the Germanic body, who employed 
auxiliaries in their defence, should be threatened with out- 
lawry and sequestration. He owned that, in quality of king, 
he had sent over English troops to Germany, and taken pos- 
session of Embden : steps for which he was accountable to 
no power upon earth, although the constitutions of the empire 
permit the co-estates to make use of foreign troops, not, 
indeed, for the purpose of invasion or conquest in Germany, 
hut for their defence and preservation. He also acknow- 
ledged that he had resented the conduct, and chastised the 
injustice, of those co-estates who had assisted his enemies, 
and helped to ravage his dominions : inferring, that if the 
crown of France was free to pillage the estates of the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, because 
they had supplied the King of England with auxiliaries ; if 
the empress-queen had a right to appropriate to herself half 
of the contributions raised by the French king in these 
countries ; surely his Britannic majesty had an equal right to 
make those feel the burden of the war who had favoured the 
unjust enterprises of his enemies. He expressed his hope, 
that the diet, after having duly considered these circum- 
stances, would, by way of advice, propose to his imperial 
majesty that he should annul his most inconsistent mandates, 
and not only take effectual measures to protect the electorate 
and its allies, but also give orders for commencing against 
the empress-queen, as Archduchess of Austria, the Elector 
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Palatine, and tlie Duke of Wirtemherg, such proceedings as 
she wanted to enforce against In's Britannic majesty, Elector 
of Brunsw ick-Lunenbourg. For this purpose the minister 
now requested their excellencies to ask immediately the 
necessary instructions from their principals. The rest of this 
long memorial contained a justification of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s conduct in deviating from the capitulation of Closter- 
Seven : with a refutation of the arguments adduced, and a 
retoition of the reproaches levelled against the King of Eng- 
land, in the paper or manifesto composed and published under 
the direction of the French ministry, and entitled “A 
Parallel of the Conduct of the King of France with that of 
the King of England, relati\ e to the Breach of the Capitula- 
tion of Oloster-Seveu by the IIano\ erians.” But to this 
invective a moie circumstantial answer was published; in 
which, among other curious particulars, the letter of expostu- 
lation, said to have been written by the Prussian monarch to 
the King of Great Britain after the defeat at Colin, is treated 
as an infamous piece of forgery, produced by some venal pen 
employed to impose upon the public. The author also, in his 
endeavours to demonstrate his Britannic majesty’s aversion 
to a continental war, very justly observes, that “ none but 
such as are unacquainted with the maritime force of England 
can believe that, without a diversion on the continent, to em- 
ploy part of the enemy’s force, she is not in a condition to 
hope for success, and maintain her superiority at sea. Eng- 
land, therefore, had no interest to foment quarrels or wars in 
Europe ; but, for the same reason, there was room to fear 
that France would embrace a different system : accordingly, 
she took no pains to conceal her views, and her envoys de- 
clared publicly, that a war upon the continent was inevitable ; 
and that the king’s dominions in Germany would be its prin- 
cipal object.” He afterwards, in the course of his argumen- 
tation, adds, “ that they must be very ignorant, indeed, who 
imagine that the forces of England are not able to resist those 
of France, unless the latter be hindered from turning all her 
efforts to the sea. In case of a war upon the continent the 
two powers must pay subsidies ; only with this difference, 
that France can employ her own land-forces, and aspire at 
conquests.” Such were the professed sentiments of the 
British ministry, founded upon eternal truth and demonstra- 
tion, and openly avowed, when the business was to prove 
that it was not the interest of Great Britain to maintain a 
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war upon the continent; hut, afterwauF, when this con- 
tinental war was eagerly espoused, fostered, and cherished 
hy the hlood and treasuie of the English nation, then the 
partisans of that very ministry, which "had thus declared tLat 
England, without any diversion on the continent of Europe, 
was an overmatch for France by sea, which may be teimed 
the British element ; then their partisans, their champions, 
declaiwers, and dependents, were taught to rise in rehellion 
against their former doctrine, and, in defiance of common 
sense and reflection, affirm that a diversion in Get many was 
absolutely necessary to the successful issue of England’s 
operations in Asia, Africa, and America. Notwithstanding 
all the facts and arguments assembled in this elaborate me- 
morial, to expose the ingratitude of the empress-queen, and 
demonstrate the oppressive measures adopted by the impel ial 
power, it remains to be proved, that the member of a com- 
munity is not obliged to yield obedience to the resolutions 
taken, and the decrees published, hy the majority of tho-e 
who compose this community ; especially when reinforced 
with the authority of the supreme magistrate, and not repug- 
nant to the fundamental constitution on which that commu- 
nity was established. 

If the empress-queen was not gratified to the extent of 
her wishes in the fortune of the campaign, at least 0ejth of 
her self-importance was flattered in another point, 
which could not fail of being interesting to a prin- e “ edKt ' 
eess famed for a glowing zeal and inviolable attachment to 
the religion of Rome. In the month of August the pope 
conferred upon her the title of Apostolic Queen of Hungary, 
conveyed by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, and 
launched out into retrospective eulogiums of her predecessors, 
the princes of Hungary, who had been always accustomed to 
fight t and overcome for the Catholic faith under his holy 
banner. This compliment, however, she did not derive from 
the regard of Prosper Lambertini, who exercised the papal 
sway under the assumed name of Benedict X1Y. That pon- 
tiff, universally esteemed for his good sense, moderation, and 
humanity, had breathed his last in the month of April, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age; and in July was succeeded 
in the papacy by Cardinal Charles Rezzonieo, Bishop of 
Padua, by birth a Yenetian. He was formerly auditor of the 
rota ; afterwards promoted to the purple by Pope Clement 
XII. at the nomination of the republic of Yeniee ; was dis.- 
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tinguished by tbo title of St. Maria d’Ara Cceli, the principal 
convent of the Cordeliers, and nominated Protector of the 
Pandoui-s, or Illyrians. When he ascended the papal chair, 
he assumed the name of Clement XIII. in gratitude to the 
last of that name, who was his benefactor. Though of a 
disagreeable person, and even deformed in his body, he 
enjoyed good health, and a vigorous constitution. As an 
ecclesiastic, his life was exemplary; his morals were pure 
and unimpeached : in his character he is said to have been 
learned, diligent, steady, devout, and, in every respect, 
worthy to succeed such a predecessor as Benedict. 

The King of Spain wisely persisted in reaping the advan- 
Kin^cf tages of a neutiality, notwithstanding the intrigues 
°f the French partisans at the court of Madrid, who 
itca. endeavoured to alarm his jealousy by the conquests 
which the English had projected in America. The King of 
Sardinia sagaciously kept aloof, resolving, in imitation of his 
predecessors, to maintain his power on a respectable footing, 
and be ready to seize all opportunities to extend and promote 
the interest of his crown, and the advantage of his country. 
As for the King of Portugal, he had prudently embraced 
the same system of forbearance ; but, in the latter end of the 
season, his attention was engrossed by a domestic incident of 
a very extraordinary nature. Whether ho had, by particular 
instances of severity, exasperated the minds of certain indi- 
v iduals, and exercised his dominion in such acts of arbitrary 
power as excited a general spirit of disaffection among his 
nobility ; or, lastly, by the vigorous measures pursued against 
the encroaching Jesuits in Paraguay, and their correspondents 
in Portugal, had incurred the resentment of that society, we 
shall not pretend to determine : perhaps all these motives 
concurred in giving birth to a conspiracy against his life, 
which was actually executed at this juncture with the most 
desperate resolution. On the third day of September, the 
king, according to custom, going out in a carnage to take 
the air, accompanied by one domestic, was, in the night, at a 
solitary place near Belem, attacked by three men on horse- 
back, armed with musquetoons, one of whom fired his piece 
at the coachman without effect. The man, however, terrified 
both on his own account and that of his sovereign's, drove 
the mules at full speed ; a circumstance which, in some mea- 
sure, disconcerted the other two conspirators, who pursued 
him at full gallop, and having no leisure to take aim, dis- 
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charged their pieces at random through the hack of the 
carriage. The slugs with which they were loaded happened 
to pass between the king’s right arm and his breast, dilace- 
rating the parts from the shoulder to the elbow, but without 
damaging the bone, or penetrating into the cavity of the 
body. Finding himself grievously wounded, and the blood 
flowing apace, he, with such presence of mind as cannot be 
sufficiently admired, instead of proceeding to the palace, 
which was at some distance, ordered the coachman to return 
to Junqueria, where his principal surgeon resided, and there 
his wounds were immediately dressed. By this resolution, 
he not only prevented the irreparable mischief that might 
have arisen from an excessive effusion of blood ; but, without 
all doubt, saved his life from the hands of other assassins, 
posted on the road to accomplish the regicide, in case he 
should escape alive from the first attack. This instance of 
the king’s recollection was magnified into a miracle, on a 
supposition that it must have been the effect of divine inspi- 
ration ; and, indeed, among a people addicted to superstition, 
might well pass for a favourable interposition of Providence. 
The king, being thus disabled in his right arm, issued a 
decree, investing the queen with the absolute power of 
government. In the mean time, no person had access to his 
presence but herself, the first minister, the Cardinal de Sal- 
danha, the physicians, and surgeons. An embargo was 
immediately laid on all the shipping in the port of Lisbon. 
Rewards were publicly offered, together with the promise of 
pardon to the accomplices, for detecting any of the assassins ; 
and such other measures used, that in a little time the whole 
conspiracy was discovered: a conspiracy the more dangerous, 
as it appeared to have been formed by persons of the first 
quality and influence. The Duke de Aveiro, of the family 
of Mascarenhas ; the Marquis de Tavora, who had been vice- 
roy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed the commission of 
general of the horse ; the Count de Attougui, the Marquis de 
Alloria, together with their wives, children, and whole fami- 
lies, were arrested immediately after the assassination, as 
principals in the design ; and many other accomplices, in- 
cluding some Jesuits, were apprehended in the sequel. The 
further proceedings on this mysterious affair, with the fate of 
the conspirators, will be particularized among the transac- 
tions of the following year. At present it will be sufficient 
to observe that the king’s wounds were attended with no bad 
yol. in, — S. R 
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consequence 5 . ; nor did the imprisonment of those noblemen 
pioduee airy distill bailee in the kingdom. 

The domestic occurrences of France were tissued with a 
pi«H«ky, continuation of the disputes between the Parliaments 
and clergy, touching the bull Unigenitus. In vain 
mi i try. the king had interposed his authority : first pro- 
posing an accommodation ; then commanding the Parliament 
to forbear taking cognizance of a religious contest, which 
did not fall under their jurisdiction ; and, thirdly, banishing 
their persons, and abrogating their power. He afterwards 
found it necessary to the peace of his dominions to recall and 
reinstate those venerable patriots; and being convinced of 
the intolerable insolence and turbulent spirit of the Arch- 
bishop of Palis, had exiled that prelate in his turn. He was 
no sooner ro-admitted to his function, than he resumed his 
former conduct, touching the denial of the sacraments to 
those who refused to acknowledge the bull Unigenitus : he 
even acted with redoubled zeal; intrigued with the other 
prelates ; caballed among the inferior clergy ; and not only 
revived, but augmented, the troubles throughout the whole 
kiudorn. Bishops, curates, and monks presumed to withhold 
spiritual consolation from persons in extremity, and were 
punished by the civil power. Other Parliaments of the 
kingdom followed the example exhibited by that of Paris, in 
asserting their authority and privileges. The king com- 
manded them to desist, on pain of incurring his indignation ; 
they remonstrated, and persevered ; while the archbishop 
repeated his injunctions and censures, and continued to in- 
flame the dispute to such a dangerous degree, that he was 
given to understand he should be again obliged to quit the 
capital, if he did not proceed with more moderation. But 
the chief care of the French ministry was employed in regu- 
lating the finances, and establishing funds of credit for 
raising money to pay subsidies, and maintain the war in 
Europe and America, In the course of this year they had 
not only considerably reinforced their armies in Germany, 
hut made surprising efforts to supply the colony of Canada 
with troops, artillery, stores, and ammunition, for its defence 
against the operations of the British forces, which greatly 
outnumbered the French upon the continent. The court of 
Yersailles practised every stratagem to elude the vigilance 
of the English cruisers. The ships destined for America 
they detached, both single and in convoys, sometimes from 
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ilio Mediterranean, sometime-. fiuiu their }ijr!*>uis in th*-* 
channel. They assembled transport's in one pro r, in order to 
withdraw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for sailing; and in bni-terous wea- 
ther, when the English could no loiurer Mock up their 
harbours, their store-ships came forth, and hazarded the voy- 
age, for the relief of their American settlements. Those that 
had the good fortune to arri\ e on the coast of that coutincut 
were obliged to have recourse to different expedients for 
escaping the British squadrons stationed at Halifax, or 
cruising in the bay of St. Lawrence. They either % entuied to 
navigate the river before it was clear of the ice. m> early 
in the spring, that the enemy had not yet quitted the harbour 
of Nova Scotia; or they waited on the coast of Newfound- 
land for such thick fogs as might screen them from the 
notice of the English cruisers, in sailing up the gulf; or, 
lastly, they penetrated through the Straits of Belleihle, a 
dangerous passage, which, however, led them directly into 
the river St. Lawrence, at a considerable distance above the 
station of the British squadron. Though the French navy 
was by this time so reduced, that it could neither face the 
English at sea, nor furnish proper convoys for commerce, her 
ministry nevertheless attempted to alarm the subjects of 
Great Britain with the project of an invasion. Flat-bot- 
tomed boats were built, transports collected, large ships of 
the line equipped, and troops ordered to assemble on the 
coast for embarkation ; but this was no more than a feint 
to arouse the apprehension of the English, disconcert the 
administration, prejudice the national credit, and deter 
the government from sending forces to keep alive the war 
in Germany. A much more effectual method they took to 
distress the trade of England, by laying up their useless 
ships of war, and encouraging the equipment of stout priva- 
teers, which did considerable damage to the commerce of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by cruising in the seas of Europe 
and America. Some of them lay close in the habours of 
the channel, fronting the coast of England, and darted out 
occasionally on the trading ships of this nation, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that purpose. 
Some chose their station in the North Sea, where a great 
number of captures were, made upon the coast of Scotland ; 
others cruised in the chops of the channel, and even to the 
westward of Ireland ; but the far greater number scoured 
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tlie seas in the neighbourhood of the Leeward Inlands in the 
West Indies where they took a prodigious number of British 
ships, sailing to and from the sugar colonies, and conveyed 
them to their own settlements in Martinique, Guadaloupe, or 
St. Domingo. 

With respect to the war that raged in Germany, the King 
Condi t of °f Denmark widely pursued that course, which hap- 
tb.' hue of pily ] ire-'Crved him from being involved in those 
Dtnnmk. t rou ]j} eg by which great part of Europe was agitated, 
and terminated in that point of national advantage which a 
king ought ever to have in view for the benefit of his people. 
By observing a scrupulous neutrality, he enhanced his im- 
portance among his neighbours : he saw himself courted by 
all the belligeient powers : he saved the blood and treasure 
of his subjects : he received large subsidies, in consideration 
of his forbearance ; and enjoyed, unmolested, a much more 
considerable share of commerce than he could expect to carry 
on, even in times of universal tranquillity. He could not per- 
ceive that the Protestant i eligion had any thing to appre- 
hend from the confederacy which was formed against the 
Prussian monarch ; nor was he misled into all the expense, 
the perils, and disquiets of a sanguinary war, by that ignis 
futuus which hath seduced and impoverished other opulent 
nations, under the specious title of the balance of power in 
Germany. Howsoever he might be swayed by private 
inclination, he did not think it was a point of consequence 
to his kingdom, whether Pomerania was possessed by Sweden 
or Prussia ; whether the French army was driven back be- 
yond the Rhine, or penetrated once more into the electorate 
of Hanover ; whether the empress-queen was stripped of her 
remaining possessions in Silesia, or the King of Prussia 
circumscribed within the original bound of his dominion. 
He took it for granted that France, for her own sake, would 
prevent the ruin of that enterprising monarch ; and that the 
house of Austria would not be so impolitic, and blind to its 
own interest, as to permit the Empress of Russia to make 
and retain conquests in the empire ; but even if these powers 
should be weak enough to sacrifice all the maxims of sound 
policy to caprice or resentment, he did not think himself so 
deeply concerned in the event, as, for the distant prospect 
of what might possibly happen, to plunge headlong into a 
war that must be attended with certain and i m mediate dis- 
advantages. True it is, he had no hereditary electorate in 
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Germany that was threatened with invasion ; nor, if he had, 
is it to be supposed that a prince of his sagacity and patri- 
otism would have impoveiished his kingdom of Denmark for 
the precarious defence of a distant teirirorv. It was reserved 
for another nation to adopt the pernicious absurdity of wast- 
ing its blood and tieasme, exhau-fiiur its lev* nue- - , loading 
its own back with the most grievous impositions incurring 
an enormous debt, big with bankruptcy and ruin ; in a word, 
of expending above a hundred anti fifty millions sterling in 
fruitless efforts to defend a distant cuuntiy, tne entire pro- 
perty of which was never valued at one twentieth part of 
that sum; a country with which it laid no natural connexion, 
hut a common alliance arising from accident. The King 
of Denmark, though himself a prince of the empire, and 
possessed of dominions in Germany, almost contiguous to 
the scenes of the present war, did not think himself so 
nearly concerned in the issue as to declare himself either 
principal or auxiliary in the quarrel ; yet he took care to 
maintain his forces by sea and land upon a respectable foot- 
ing; and by this conduct, he not only provided for the 
security of Iris own country, hut overawed the belligerent 
powers, who considered him as a prince capable of making 
either scale preponderate, just as he might choose to trim 
the balance. Thus he preserved his wealth, commerce, and 
consequence undiminished ; and, instead of being harassed 
as a party, was honoured as an umpire. 

The United Provinces, though as adverse as his Danish 
majesty to any participation m the war, did not, Angers to 
however, so scrupulously observe the neutrality they {^, C gat ty S 
professed : at least, the traders of that republic, either tne 
from an inordinate thirst of lucre, or a secret bias in 
favour of the enemies of Great Britain, assisted the erman. 
French commerce with all the appearance of the most flagrant 
partiality. We have, in the beginning of this year’s trans- 
actions, observed, that a great number of their ships were 
taken by the English cruisers, and condemned as legal prizes, 
for having French property on board : that the Dutch mer- 
chants, exasperated by their losses, exclaimed against the 
English as pix*ates and robbers, petitioned the states for re- 
dress in veiy high terms, and even loudly clamoured for a 
war against Great Britain. The charge of violence and 
injustice, which they brought against the English, for taking 
and confiscating the ships that transported to Europe the 
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produce of the French islands in the "West Indies, they 
founded on the tenth article of the treaty of commerce 
between Great Britain and the States-G-eneral of the United 
Provinces, concluded in the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-eight, stipulating, that whatever shall he found on 
hoard the ships of the subjects of the United Provinces, 
though the lading, or part thereof, may belong to the ene- 
mies of Great Britain, shall be free and unmolested, except 
these be prohibited goods, which are to be served in the 
manner prescribed by the foregoing articles. From this 
article the Dutch merchants argued, that, if there be no 
prohibited goods on board, the English had no right to stop 
or molest any of their ships, or make the least inquiry to 
whom the merchandise belonged, whence it was brought, 
or whither bound. This plea the English casuist would by 
no means admit, for the following reasons : A general and 
perpetual licence to carry on the whole trade of their enemy 
would be such a glaring absurdity, as no convention could 
authorize : common sense has dictated, and Grotius declared, 
that no man can be supposed to have consented to an ab- 
surdity ; therefore the interpretation given by the Dutch to 
this article could not be supposed to be its true and genuine 
meaning ; which, indeed, relates to nothing more than the 
common course of trade, as it was usually carried on in time 
of peace. But even should this interpretation be accepted, 
the article and the treaty itself would be superseded and 
annulled by a subsequent treaty, concluded between the two 
nations in the year one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
five, and often confirmed since that period, stipulating, in a 
secret article, that neither of the contracting parties should 
give, nor consent that any of their subjects or inhabitants 
should give, any aid, favour, or counsel, directly or indi- 
rectly, by land or sea, or on the fresh waters ; nor should 
furnish, or permit the subjects or inhabitants of their re- 
spective territories to furnish, any ships, soldiers, seamen, 
victuals, moneys, instruments of war, gunpowder, or any 
necessaries for making war, to the enemies of either party, 
of any rank or condition soever. Now, the Duteh have 
infringed this article in many instances during the present 
war, both in Europe and America; and as they have so 
openly contravened one treaty, the English are not obliged 
to observe any other. They, moreover, forfeited all right to 
the observance of the treaty in question, by refusing the 
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succours with which they ■were bound, in tire most f-oleum 
manner, to furnish the iving of Great Britain, in caw* any 
of his territories in Europe hliould be attacked; for nothing 
could he more weak and frivolous* than the allegation upon 
which this refutal was founded, namely, that the hostilities 
in Europe were commenced by the Englhli, when they 
seized and confiscated the vessels of France ; stud they, being 
the aggressors, had no right to insist upon the succours 
stipulated in a treaty which was purely defensive. If this 
argument has any weight, the treaty itself can Lave no sig- 
nification. The French, as in the present case, will always 
commence the war in America ; and when their ships, con- 
taining reinforcements and stores for the maintenance of 
that war, shall he taken on the European seas, perhaps in 
consequence of their being exposed for that purpose, they 
will exclaim that the English were the aggressors in Eu- 
rope, consequently deprived of all benefit accruing from the 
defensive treaty subsisting between them and the States- 
(leneral of the United Provinces. It being impossible for 
the English to terminate the war, while their enemies derive 
the sinews of it from their commerce carried on in neutral 
bottoms, they are obliged to suppress such collusions, by 
that necessity which Grotius himself hath allowed to be a 
sufficient excuse for deviating from the letter of any treaty 
whatsoever. In time of peace no Dutch ships were per- 
mitted to carry the produce of any French sugar island, or 
even to trade in any of the French ports in America or the 
West Indies; consequently the treaty which they quote can 
never justify them in carrying on a commerce, which, as it 
did not exist, and was not foreseen, could not possibly be 
guarded against when that convention was ratified. (Irotius, 
whose authority is held in such veneration among the Dutch, 
has determined that every nation has a right to seize and 
confiscate the goods of any neutral power, which shall at- 
tempt to carry them into any place which is blocked up 
by that nation, either by land or sea. The French islands 
in the West Indies were so blocked up by the English 
cruisers that they could receive no relief from their own 
government, consequently no neutral power could attempt 
to supply them without falling under this predicament . 5 It 

s In the reign of King William, client the Engl Mi and Dutch wtre engaged in a 
against France, the northern powers of and Denmark attempted to esmy m the 

French commerce, under the shade ot neutialiiy ; hut the Dutch ana English joined in 
poizing the vessels that were thus employed, Complaints of these captures mm made at 
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■was for these reasons that the King of England declared, by 
the mouth of Mr. Yorke, his minister plenipotentiary at the 
Hague, in a conference held in the month of August with 
the deputies of the States-Greneral, that though he was ready 
to concur in every measure that should be proposed for 
giving satisfaction to their high mightinesses, with whom he 
had always studied to live in the most perfect union, he was 
nevertheless determined not to suffer the trade of the French 
colonies in America to be carried on by the subjects of other 
powers, under the specious pretext of neutrality ; nor to per- 
mit words to be interpreted as a licence to drive a trade with 
his enemies, which, though not particularly specified in the 
articles of contraband, was nevertheless rendered such in all 
respects, and in every sense, by the nature of the circum- 
stances. It is not at all more surprising that the Dutch 
merchants should complain, than that the English govern- 
ment should persist in confiscating the ships that were found 
to contain the merchandize of their enemies. The individual 
traders of every mercantile nation will run considerable risks 
in extending their particular commerce, even when they 
know it must be detrimental to the general interest of their 
country. In the war maintained by the confederates against 
Louis XIV. of France, the merchant-ships of the Dutch 
carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French ports ; and, 
notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of England, the 
States-Greneral could never be prevailed upon to prohibit 
this commerce, which undoubtedly enabled France to pro- 
tract the war. The truth is, they gave the British ministry 
to understand, that unless they connived at this traffic, their 
subjects could not possibly defray their proportion of the 
expense at which the war was maintained. It is well known 
through all Europe, that the subjects of the United Provinces 
reaped considerable advantage, not only from this branch of 
illicit trade, but also by providing for both armies in Flan- 
ders, and by the practice of stock-jobbing in England ; 
consequently it was not the interest, either of the States- 
General, or the English general, between whom there was 
a very good understanding, to bring that war to a speedy 

London and the Hague ; and the complainants were given to understand, at both planes, 
that these should not be allowed to carry on any trade with France, hut what was usual 
in tune of peace. In consequence of tins declaration, M» Gromng formed the design 
of writing a, tieatise on the freedom of navigation, and communicated the plan of ms 
work to the eelebiated Pulfendorif, who signified his sentiments m a letter, which is pre- 
served by the learned Barbtyrac in his notes upon that author’s treatise on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, 
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conclusion; nor, indeed, ought we to fix the imputation of 
partiality upon a whole nsiti m. for tin* private conduct 
of individuals influenced by ninth of self-mieie.st, which 
co-operate with the same energy in Ilollnud, and among the 
subjects of Great Britain. In the course of the former war, 
such a scandalous a j petite fur gain prevail* d in different 
parts of the British dominions, that the French islands were 
actually supplied with provision*, slaves, and hinder, from 
Ireland and the British colonies in Xoith .America; and 
Martinique, in particular, must have surreud* red t** the 
command of the English squadron station* d in thus** seas 
had it not been thus supported by English subjects, t'eitain 
it is, the Dutch had some reason to complain that they were 
decoyed into this species of traffic by the article of a treaty, 
which, in their opinion, admitted of no limitation; and that 
the government of Great Biitain, without any previous 
warning, or explaining its sentiments on this subject, swept 
the sea at once of all their vessels employed in this com- 
merce, and condemned them wdthout mitigation, to the 
entire ruin of many thousand families. Considering the in- 
timate connexion of mutual interest subsisting between 
Great Britain and the states of the United Provinces, they 
seem to have had some right to an intimation of this nature, 
which, in all probability, would have induced them to re- 
sign all prospect of advantage from the prosecution of such 
traffic. 

Besides the universal clamour excited in Holland, and the 
famous memorial presented to the States-General, confrere 
which we have already mentioned in another place, Ba'lhVm? 
a deputation of merchants waited four times succes- tnssaior 
sively on the princess-regent, to explain their griev- “ [ t * e 
ances, and demand her concurrence in augmenting the Geuei l! - 
navy for the preservation of their commerce. She promised 
to interpose her best offices with the court of Great Britain ; 
and these co-operating with representations made by the 
States-General, the English minister was empowered to open 
conferences at the Hague, in order to bring all matters in 
dispute to an amicable accommodation. These endeavours, 
iiowever, proved ineffectual. The British cruisers continued 
to take, and the British courts to condemn, all Dutch vessels 
containing the produce of the French sugar islands. The 
merchants of Holland and Zealand renewed their complaints 
with redoubled clamour, and all the trading part of the 
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nation, reinforced by the whole party that opposed the house 
of (hange, cried aloud for an immediate augmentation of the 
marine, and lepiisals upon the pirates of England. The prin- 
cess, in older to avoid extremities, was obliged not only to 
employ all her personal influence with the States-General, 
but aho to play off one faction against another, in the way 
of remonstrance and exclamation. As far back as the month 
of Juiu, she presented a memorial to the States-General, 
reminding them, that in the beginning of the war between 
France and England, she had advised an augmentation 
should be made in their land-foices, to strengthen the gar- 
risons of the frontier-towns, and cover the territories of the 
republic from invasion. She gave them to understand, that 
the piovinees of Guoldres and Overyssel, intimidated by the 
proximity of two foimidable armies, had resolved to demand 
that the augmentation of their land-forces should be taken 
into consideration by the other provinces ; and requested her 
to reinforce their solicitations that this measure might imme- 
diatelj* take place. This request, she said, she the more readily 
granted, as she could not but be sensible of the imminent 
danger that threatened the republic, especially since the 
Hanoverian arm} had passed the Rhine ; and as it behoved 
the state to put itself in a condition to hinder either army 
from retiring into the territories of the republic, if it should 
be defeated ; for, in that case, the conqueror being authorized 
to pursue his enemy wherever he can find him, would bring 
the war into the heart of their country. This representation 
had no other effect than that of suspending the measure 
which each party proposed. The princess, in her answer to 
the fourth deputation of the mei chants, declared that she 
beheld the present state of their trade with the most anxious 
concern ; that its want of protection was not her fault, but 
that of the towns of Dort, Haerlem, Amsterdam, Torgau, 
Rotterdam, and the Brille, to whose conduct it was owing, 
that the forces of the state, by sea and land, were not now 
on a better footing. The deputies were afterwards referred 
to her minister, M. de la Larrey, to whom they represented, 
that the augmentation of the land-forces, and the equipment 
of a fleet, were matters as distinct from each other as light 
from darkness ; that there was no pressing motive for an 
augmentation of the aimy, whereas innumerable reasons 
rendered the equipment of a fleet a matter of the most 
urgent necessity. In a few days after this representation 
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was made, the princess, in an assembly of the ^hites-Gonera], 
requested their high mightiness that suing tlieir eaine-t 
ana repeated efforts to induce tlie pi ovine »s of Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, and West Friesland, to acquiesce in the 
proposed augmentation of forces by sea and laud, had not 
hitherto met with success, they would now consider and deli- 
berate upon some expedient for terrain <tii g this affair, and 
the sooner the better, in order, ou one hand, to satisfy the 
strong and well-grounded instano s made ly the pio\inc*es 
of Gueldres, Utrecht, 0\ ery«sel. and Gronincren ; and, on 
the other, to comply with the ardent and just <b -ii\s ex- 
pressed by the commercial inhabitants of the (ountry. hlio 
told them, that the deputation ■nhicli waited on her < oird-K d 
of forty merchants, a number that indited attention no less 
than the speech they pronounced, of which a meat n nmlter 
of printed copies were distributed through all parts of the 
country. Without making any particular lemuks on the 
harangue, she only observed, that the diift of it dul nut tend 
to facilitate the negotiation begun with Cheat Britain, nor to 
induce the nation to pxefer a convention to a rupture witlx 
that crown. From this circumstance she infeiied, it was 
more than time to finish the deliberations on the pioposal for 
augmenting the forces both by sea and land; a measure, 
without which she was convinced in her conscience the state 
was, and would always remain, exposed to all sorts of mis- 
fortune and danger, both now and hereafter. 

In consequence of this interposition, the States-General that 
same day sent a letter to the states of Holland and r U rth. 
West Friesland, communicating the sentiments of piou 
the princess-regent, and insisting upon the necessity of com- 
plying with her proposal of the double augmentation. They 
obserred that an augmentation of the land-forces for the 
lefenee of the frontiers was unavoidable, as w ell as an equip- 
ment by sea for the security of commerce ; that the states of 
the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Gronin- 
gen, joined with them in the same opiuion ; and accordingly 
had insisted, by divers letters and propositions, on those two 
points so essential to the public interest. They represented 
the danger of delay, and the fatal effects of discord : they 
proposed, that by a reciprocal indulgence one party should 
comply with the sentiments of the other, in order to avoid a 
schism and dangerous division among the confederates, the 
consequences of which would be very deplorable; while 
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the republic, in tbe mean time, would remain in a defenceless 
condition, Lotli by sea and land, and depend upon tbe arbi- 
trary power of its neighbours. They conjured them, there- 
fore, as they valued the safety of their country, and all that 
was dear to them, as they regarded the protection of the 
good inhabitants, the concord and harmony which at all 
times, but especially at the present critical juncture, was of 
the last necessity, that they would seriously reflect upon the 
exhortations of her royal highness, as well as on the repeated 
instances of the majority of the confederates, and take a wise 
and salutary resolution with regard to the proposed aug- 
mentation of the land forces, so that this addition, together 
with an equipment at sea, might, the sooner the better, be 
unanimously brought to a conclusion. It was undoubtedly 
the duty of all who wished well to their country, to moderate 
the heat and precipitation of those, who, provoked by their 
losses, and stimulated by resentment, endeavoured at this 
period to involve their nation in a war with Great Britain. 
Had matters been pushed to this extremity, in a few months 
the republic would, in all probability, have been brought to 
the brink of ruin. The Dutch were distracted by internal 
divisions ; they were altogether unprovided for hostilities 
by sea ; the ocean was covered with their trading vessels ; 
and the naval armaments of Great Britain were so numerous 
and powerful as to render all resistance on that element 
equally vain and pernicious. The English could not only 
have scoured the seas, and made prize of their shipping, but 
were also in a condition to reduce or demolish all their towns 
iu Zealand, where they would hardly have met with any 
opposition. 
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Domestic Ot currences in Great Britain. — Trhl? < i D>, Hi n-ly and Rip iiirw, — > 

INSTITUTION OF THE MAGDALEN AND AsYLT M — SjMU.1 HR. 1Ii« Ev <rt I*V«I MINT *»F 

Aim. — Session ovlnid — Xlv Tae iiy ns i ni the Kino ui Pi.» v — M?iur» 
gbayi ed. — The King’s Ml^uce ao thl Comm — Bills lelvuno io ihl i»h- 

TILLERY AND HIE EXP HwLATlON OF CORN. — Pt-IIFiON r.*l M THE J’ -Tt H OF LK. 

— Bill run the Imputation or saltjd Bile i:i»i Ireland untim k>. — Bum RA- 
TIONS NS ITH RL&PltT Tu Pl.l\ ATLLRs. — XtV. MlLIlIA LvSS% — A*7T F *R THL IlUHF OF 

Debtor elvined. — Bill roii the Imp* rtaiion cf Ljvh Blip am> Taldi*. — A«t 
relative to MiLroRD Han ln. — Bill bllvttu io thl lh ry on Pension* — A* i il- 
lative TO THE Di TY ON PL V.TE. — CAMfiltlt At I . — Cv l 1 CLssfl L BrLLs*. — C W W 1 HL 
Insolvent Debtors — Case of Caitain Walklr, — Bjuurk^ on thl Ban km it L ci\s. 

— Inquiry into the State or the Poor.— Rlth luiosn of Wligihs \m> — 

Resolutions concerning the Foundling Hosm vl. — Mrso*«»i> from thi Kino to t he 
Parliament.— Session closed.— Prliarai ions tub W lr. — Death or thl Press i>» 
or Orange and Princes Klf/vllih Caroline. — Examples nhdl op Po.ntin — 

ACCOLNT OF SOME REMARKABLE Ml RISERS. — Ml RDLR OF DlMiL ClIkK. — MsfOUiN OF 

thl Prince or W ules — Brsoli iions conllrning a nlw Bridge at BlacKjgiars. — 
Fire in Cornhill. — Mlthod comrinli* to find oit the Longitude. — Insiallation 
at Oxford. — Deplorable Incident at Sea. — Oaptuhs made ly separate Um hia 

— Captain Hood takes the Blllona — and Captain Harrington the Cocnt m Si. 
Florentin. — Captain Falkner takes a French East Indiaman. — Prizes taken in 
the West Indies. — Engagement between the Herciles and the Florissant. — 
Havre-de-Grace bombarded by Admiral Kodney. — Admiral Boscawen dlfeais 
M. de la Clfe. — Preparations made by the French for invading England. — 
Account of Thitiot. — French Fleet sails from Brest. — Admiral Ham kb deflus 
M. de Conflans. — Proceedings of the Irish Parliament. — Loyalty of thl Irish 
Catholics. — Dangerols Insurrection in Dublin.— Alarm of a Drsoent in Scot- 
land. 

"While the operations of the war were prosecuted through 
the four quarters of the globe, the island of Great n,->s. 
Britain, which may be termed the centre that gave 
motion to this vast machine, enjoyed all the trau- in Great 
quillity of the most profound peace, and saw nothing Butaifl - 
of war hut the preparations and trophies, which served only 
to animate the nation to a desire of further conquest ; for 
the dejection occasioned by the misfortune at St. Cas soon 
vanished before the prospect of victory and success. Consi- 
dering the agitation naturally produced among the common 
people, by the practice of pressing men into the service of the 
navy, which, in the beginning of the year, had been carried 
on with unusual violence, the levy of so many new corps 
of soldiers, and the endeavours used in forming the national 
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militia, very few disturbances happened to interrupt the 
internal repose of the nation. From private acts of malice, 
fraud, violence, and rapine, no community whatsoever is 
exempted. In the month of April, the temporary wooden 
bridge over the Thames, built for the conveniency of car- 
riages and passengers, while the workmen should be employed 
in widening and repairing London bridge, was maliciously 
set on fire in the night, and continued burning till noon next 
day, when the ruins of it fell into the river. The destruction 
of this conveniency proved very detrimental to the com- 
merce of the city, notwithstanding the vigilancy and dis- 
cretion of the magistrates in applying remedies for this 
misfortune. A promise of the king's pardon was offered in 
a public advertisement, by the secretary of state, and a re- 
ward of two hundred pounds by the city of London, to any 
person who should discover the perpetrator of such wicked 
outrage; but nevertheless he escaped detection. No indi- 
dual, nor any society of men, could have the least interest in 
the execution of such a scheme, except the body of London 
watermen ; but as no discovery was made to the prejudice 
of any person belonging to that society, the deed was im- 
puted to the malice of some secret enemy to the public. 
Even after a new temporary bridge was erected, another 
attempt was made (in all probability by the same incendiary) 
to reduce the whole to ashes, but happily miscarried, and a 
guard was appointed, to prevent any such atrocious efforts 
in the sequel. Dangerous tumults were raised in and about 
Manchester by a prodigious number of manufacturers, who 
had left off working, and entered into a combination to raise, 
by force, the price of their labour. They had formed a 
regular plan, and collected large sums for the maintenance 
of the poorer sort while they refused to work for their 
families. They insulted and abused all those who would not 
join in this defection ; dispersed incendiary letters, and de- 
nounced terrible threats against all such as should presume 
to oppose their proceedings. But these menaces had no 
effect upon the magistrates and justices, who did their duty 
with such discretion and courage, that the ringleaders being 
singled out, and punished by law, the rest were soon reduced 
to order. 

In the month of June, Florence Hensey, an obscure 
physician, and native of Ireland, who had been apprehended 
ibr treasonable practices, was tried in the court of King’s 
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Bench, on an indictment fur L'gh treason. In tin* i ua -c 
of the trial il appeared that he had heeu employed i n t 
as a spy for the French million; t> which, in ! ,' ti’. ,. r 
consideration of a paltry pension, he scut intelli- < >< 
geuce of every material occurrence in Great Britain. The 
correspondence was managed hy his brother, a Jesuit, who 
acted as chaplain and secretary to the .Spanish and* issador 
at the Hague. The British resident at that court having 
learned from the Spanish minister some secrets relating to 
England, even before they were comtu’micared to him from 
the English ministry, was induced to set on fo >t an inquiry 
touching the source of this information, and soon received 
an assurance that the secretary of the Spani-L ami Header 
had a brother, a physician in London. The "U-picion. 
naturally arising from this circumstance being impair'd to 
the ministry of England, Hensey was nanowly w, itched, 
and twenty-nine of his letters were intercepted. From the 
contents of these he was convicted of having gi\ en the French 
court the first notice of the expedition to North America, 
the capture of the two ships, the Alcide and Lys, the sailing 
and destination of every squadron and annameut, and the 
difficulties that occurred in raising money for the service of 
the public. He had even informed them that the secret 
expedition of the foregoing year was intended against 
Rochefort, and advised a descent upon Great Britain, at a 
certain time and place, as the most effectual method of dis- 
tressing the government, and affecting the public credit. 
After a long trial he was found guilty of treason, and re- 
ceived the sentence of death usually pronounced on such 
occasions ; hut whether he earned forgiveness by some 
material discovery, or the minister found him so insensible 
and insignificant that he was ashamed to take his life, he 
escaped execution, and was pardoned, on condition of going 
into perpetual exile. The severity of the government was 
much about the same period exercised on Dr, Shebbeare, a 
public writer, who, in a series of printed letters to the 
people of England, had animadverted on the conduct of 
the ministry in the most acrimonious terms, stigmatized 
some great names with all the virulence of censure, and 
even assaulted the throne itself with oblique insinuation 
and ironical satire. The ministry, incensed at the bold- 
ness, and still more enraged at the success of this author, 
whose writings were bought with avidity by the public. 
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determined to punish him severely for liis arrogance and 
abuse, and bo was apprehended by a warrant from the 
secretary’s office. His sixth letter to the people of England 
was pitched upon ab the foundation of a prosecution. After 
a short trial in the court of King’s Bench, he was found 
guilty of having written the sixth letter to the people of 
England, adjudged a libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand 
in the pillory, to pay a small fine, to be imprisoned three 
years, and give security for his future good behaviour ; so 
that, in effect, this good man suffered more for having given 
vent to the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, couched in 
the language of passion and scurrility, than was inflicted 
upon Hensey, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a spy for 
France, and betrayed his own country for hire. 

Amidst a variety of crimes and disorders, arising from 
I'l-.tit'ition impetuosity of temper, unreined passion, luxury, 
jailed 8 * extravagance, and an almost total want of police 
Afcjium. and subordination, the virtues of benevolence are 
always springing up to an extraordinary growth in the 
British soil ; and here charities are often established by 
the humanity of individuals, which in any other country 
would be honoured as national institutions : witness the 
great number of hospitals and infirmaries in London and 
Westminster, erected and maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, or raised by the princely donations of private founders. 
In the course of this year the public began to enjoy the 
benefit of several admirable institutions. Mr. Henry Kaine, 
a private gentleman of Middlesex, had, in his lifetime, built 
and endowed an hospital for the maintenance of forty poor 
maidens. By his will he bequeathed a certain sum of 
money to accumulate at interest, under the management 
of trustees, until the yearly produce should amount to two 
hundred and ten pounds, to be given in marriage portions 
to two of the maidens educated in Iris hospital, at the age of 
twenty-two, who should be the best recommended for piety 
and industry by the masters or mistresses whom they had 
served. In the month of March the sum destined for this 
laudable purpose was completed; when the trustees, by 
public advertisement, summoned the maidens educated in 
the hospital to appear on a certain day, with proper cer- 
tificates of their behaviour and circumstances, that six of the 
most deserving might be selected to draw lots for the prize 
pf one hundred pounds, to be paid as her marriage portion, 
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provided she inn rid -d a nriTi r/ an Tmbfemishol ehamcti r. ft 
member of the Clnurh of Ki j.lan 1. ’ * within <***i t;, in 

specified parish^, and i>p] >i«is **«1 b\ tl«»* liuMifs. Awrd- 
iugly. oil the fiivt of May, tin- .-an nbut* - aj.piared, and the 
prize being gained by one \oUiil' worn, in, ii presence of a 
numerous assembly of all iank>, fitti.i“ti i 1 \ curiosity. tins 
other five maidens will*, a rix.h, a Id. 1 in lieu of her who 
had been suceesdid, were markel f. r ;• m*coi.I chance on 
the same day of the following y. ai. whin a -< »• nd prize 
of the same value would be pr< -euTt 1 : tin's a j * w twudi- 
dale will be added every year, that i\i»y nth I. n who has 
liecn educated in this hospital, and piv-ened her character 
without reproach, may have a ehaue ■ for the noble donation, 
which is also accompanied with the sum of the pounds, to 
defray the expense of the wedding entertainment. One 
scarce knows whether most to admit e ihe plan, or cornua nd 
the humanity of this excellent institution. Of equal and 
perhaps superior merit was another charitable establishment, 
which also took effect about this period. A small nmal er 
of humane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, deeply 
affected witli the situation of common prostitutes, who are 
certainly the most forlorn of all human creatures, formed a 
generous resolution in their favour, such as even the best 
men of tbe kingdom had never before the courage to avow. 
They considered that many of these unhappy creatures, so 
wretched in themselves, and so productive of mischief to 
society, had been seduced to vice in their tender years by 
the perfidious artifice of the other sex, or the violence of 
unruly passion, before they had acquired experience to guard 
against the one, or foresight to perceive the fatal conse- 
quences of the other : that the jewel reputation being thus 
irretrievably lost, perhaps in one unguarded moment, they 
were covered with shame and disgrace, abandoned by their 
families, excluded from all pity, regard, and assistance : 
that, stung hy self-conviction, insulted with I’eproach, denied 
the privilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all 
hope, impelled by indigence, and maddened with despair, 
they had plunged into a life of infamy, in -which they were 
exposed to deplorable vicissitudes of misery, and the most 
excruciating pangs of reflection that any human being could 
sustain : that, whatever remorse they might feel, howsoever 
they might detest their own vice, or long for an opportunity 
pf amendment, they were entirely destitute of all means of 
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reformation : they were not only deprived of all possibility 
of profiting by those precious moments of repentance, and 
becoming again useful members of society; but, in order 
to earn a miserable subsistence, were obliged to persevere 
in tbe paths of prostitution, and act as tlie instruments of 
Heaven’s vengeance in propagating distemper and profli- 
gacy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the minds of 
their fellow-creatures. Moved to sympathy and compassion 
by these considerations, this virtuous band of associates deter- 
mined to provide a comfortable asylum for female penitents, 
to which they might fly for shelter from the receptacles of 
vice, the miseries of life, and the scorn of mankind ; where 
they might indulge the salutary sentiments of remorse, 
make their peace with Heaven, accustom themselves to in- 
dustry and temperance, and be profitably reunited to society, 
from which they had been so unhappily dissevered. The 
plan of this excellent institution being formed, was put in 
execution by means of voluntary subscription, and the house 
opened in Goodman’ s-fields, under the name of the Mag- 
dalen-hospital, in the month of August ; when fifty petitions 
were presented by penitent prostitutes, soliciting admittance. 
Another asylum was also opened by the hand of private 
charity, on the Surrey side of Westminster bridge, for the 
reception and education of female orphans, and children 
abandoned by their parents. 

Nor was encouragement refused to those who distinguished 
Society for themselves by extraordinary talents in any branch 
ngemeutof °f the liberal and useful arts and sciences, though 
arts. ' no Maecenas appeared among the ministers, and not 
the least ray of patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protection, countenance, and gratification secured in other 
countries by the institution of academies, and the liberalities 
of princes, the ingenious in England derived from the gene- 
rosity of a public, endued with taste and sensibility, eager 
for improvement, and proud of patronizing extraordinary 
merit. Several years had already elapsed since a society of 
private persons was instituted at London for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and commerce. It consisted of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, register, collector, and 
other officers, elected from a very considerable number of 
members, who pay a certain yearly contribution for the 
purposes of the institution. In the* course of every year 
they held eight general meetings in a large assembly-room, 
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lut'lt and furnished «t: the ••uin'ietn i \p»-n* ; 1 t-Mi the 
ordinary inviting*. ni* the -ocvty. held every week, from 
the second Wedm-t-day in Xovemlvr to the l;t>t Wednesday 
in May; aJid, in the internieiliate time. on the first and 
third Wednesday of every month. At ti.e-e ordinary meet- 
ings, provided the irumKr ihen pre-e.it exoe -‘led ten, tho 
members had a right to proceed on bovine-*, and j totver to 
appoint such committees as they should think m rosary. 
The money contril ute<l by this :>ss ( e : :ition, alter the ne- 
cessary expense of the society had hvn delncted. was 
expended in preiniums for planting and hir-b-tulry; fox* 
discoveries and improvements in chunistii. dyeimr. and 
mineralogy ; for promoting the ingenious arts of drawing, 
engraving, casting, painting, statuary, and sculpture; for 
the improvement of manufactures and machines in the 
various articles of hats, crapes, druggets, mills, marbled 
paper, ship-blocks, spinning-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, 
and weaving. They likewise allotted sums for the advan- 
tage of the British colonies in America, aud bestowed pre- 
miums on those settlers who should excel in curing cochineal, 
planting logwood-trees, cultivating olive-trees, produeiug 
myrtle-wax, making pot-ash, preserving raisins, curing saf- 
flower, making silk and wines, importing sturgeon, prepar- 
ing isinglass, planting hemp anil cinnamon, extracting opium 
and the gum of the persimon-tree, collecting stones of the 
mango, which should be found to vegetate in the West 
Indies; raising silk-grass, and laying out provincial gardens. 
They moreover allowed a gold medal, in honour of him 
who should compose the best treatise on the arts of peace, 
containing an historical account of the progresshe improve- 
ments of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in the 
kingdom of England, with the effects of those improvements 
on the morals and manners of the people, aud pointing out 
the most proper means for their future advancement. In a 
word, the society is so numerous, the contributions s© con- 
siderable, the pian so judiciously laid, and executed with, 
such discretion and spirit, as to promise much more effectual 
and extensive advantage to the public than ever accrued 
from all the boasted academies of Christendom. The artists 
of London had long maintained a private academy for im- 
provement in the art of drawing from living figures; hut 
in order to extend this advantage, which was not attained 
without difficulty and expense, the Duke of Richmond, a 
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young nobleman of the moat amiable character, provided 
a large apartment at Whitehall, for the use of those who 
studied the arts of painting, sculpture, and engraving ; and 
furnished it with a collection of original plaster casts from 
the best antique statues and busts at Rome and Florence. 
Here any learner had liberty to draw, or make models, 
under the eye and instructions of two eminent artists ; and 
twice a year the munificent founder bestowed premiums of 
silver medals on the four pupils who excelled the rest in 
drawing from a certain figure, and making the best model 
of it in basso-relievo / 1 

ft Among other transactions that distinguish the history of Great Britain, scarce a year 
glides away without producing some incident that strongly marks the singular character 
of the English nation. A very extraordinary instance of this nature, relating to the late 
Duke of Marlborough, we shall record among the events of this year, although it derived 
its origin from the latter end of the Iasi, and cannot be propeily enumerated among those 
occurrences that appertain to general history. Towards the end of November, in the pre- 
ceding year, the above-mentioned nobleman received, by the post, a lttkr directed “To 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and speed,” and containing this address : 

“ MY LORD, 

“ As ceremony is an idle thins upon most occasions, more especially to persons in my 
state of mind, I shall pioetxd immedutely to acquaint you with the motive and end of 
addressing this epistle to you, which b equally interesting to us both. You are to know, 
then, that my present situation in life is such, that I should prefer annihilation to a con- 
tinuance in it. Desperate dihea&cs require desperate remedies; and you are the man I 
have pitched upon, eitln r to make me or unmake yourself. As I never had the honour to 
live among the great, the tenor of my proposals will not be very courtly ; but let that be 
an argument to enforce a belief of what I am now going to write. It has employed my in- 
vention for some time, to find out a method of destroying another without exposing my own 
life; that I have accomplished, and defy the law. Now for the application of it, I am 
desperate, and must be provided for. You have it in your power ; it is my business to 
make it your inclination to serve me, which you must determine to comply with, by pro- 
curing me a genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a period before this session 
of parliament is over. I have more motives than one for singling you out upon this occa- 
sion ; and I give you fchi» fair warning, because the means I should make use of are too 
fatal to bo eluded by the power of physic. If you think this of any consequence, you will 
not fail to meet the author on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Monday (if the 
weather should be rainy on Sunday j, near the first tree beyond the style in Hyde-Park, in 
the foot-walk to Kensington. Secrecy and compliance may preserve you from a double 
danger of this sort, as there is a certain part of the world where your death has more than 
been wished for upon otjier motives. I know the world too well to trust this secret in 
any breast but my own. A few days determine me your friend or enemy. 

“ FELTON. 

** You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone ; and depend upon it, that a dis- 
covery of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to you. My safety is insured by my silence, 
for confession only can condemn me ” 

The duke, in compliance with tins strange remonstrance, appeared at the time and place 
appointed, on horseback and alone, with pistols before him, and the star of his order dis- 
played, that he might be the more easily known. He had likewise taken the precaution 
of engaging a friend to attend in the Park, at such a distance, however, as scarce to be 
observable. He continued some time on the spot without seeing any person he could 
suspect of having wrote the letter, and then rode away ; but chancing to turn his head 
when he reached Hyde-Park-Corner, he perceived a man standing at the bridge, and 
looking at the water, within twenty yards of the tree which was described in the letter. 
He forthwith rode back at a gentle pace, and passing by the person, expected to bo 
addressed ; but as no advance of this kind was made, he, in repassing, bowed to the 
stranger, and asked if he had not something to communicate ? The man replying, “ No, 
I don t know you the duke told him his name, adding, “ Now you know me, I imagine 
you have something to say to me,” But he still answered in the negative, and the duke 
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On the twenty-third day of November both 1 Tenses of 
Parliament met at Westminster, when his majesty, 
being indisposed, the session was ojieued by coin- "re- 
mission, and the lord-keeper harangued them to this effect, 

rode home. In a day or two after this transaction, another ktkr waa brought to him, 
couched in the following terms : 

“ anr LORD, 

“ You receive this as an acknowledgment of your puneni iKty i ) ILe time* and pH*e 
of meotiug on Sunday la^t, though it wi& ha mg to jou ft aiNuiul n * j urp*-t. The 
pageantry of being armed, and the endirn of your ordt r, \\ » r< u«t It and t »«* cnV'qwuoiK 
You needed no attendant; the place was iut c«IeuUtid i r l >r w o <ny 

intended. If you walk in the wtst aid 1 of Wistinin-ter Abb y. t >\\< t Vv * 11 nVl*n k * Ii 
Sunday next, your sagacity will point out the person wnnm‘y »d vvSI oddr*?-, bj .t-knr 
his company to take a turn or two with you. You will not i 1, r’t r pur;, to b 
acquainted with the name and pi ice of abode. Acceding to w.*»h dm*;. u y*u will 
please to send two or three hundred pound bank-inks the next dtj In tlu‘p<im>- 
post. Exert not jour curiosity too early : it is in jour paver to makt iu» grV tul on cer- 
tain terms. I have friends who are faithful, but they du not bark 1« fore tli» \ bn. 

“ I urn* Ac. F ” 

The duke, determining, if possible, to unveil this mvstiry, repaired to tin Abb y at the 
time prescribed; and after having walked up and down t\ r nvt or mnmU\ -uv the 
very same person to whom he had spoken in Ifj de-Park enter tin Abb y, with another 
man of creditable appearance. This last, after th* y knd vi**w< d K«ue ot tne m muiut nt*, 
went into the choir, and the other turning back, advanced towards the* duke, who, a< •eat- 
ing him, asked liirn if he had anj thing to say to him, or any communis tor him-' II** 
replied, M No, my lord, I have not/’ “ Sure j*ou have/’ said tin duke ; 1 ut In p< iV»st< d 
in his denial. Then the duke leaving him took st viral turns in the aide, while the 
stranger walked on the other side. But nothing further pass) d between th<m, an l 
although the duke had provided several persons in disguise to apprdu ml the d$ linqnent, 
he forbore giving the signal, that, notwithstanding appearauet b, he might run no risk of 
injuring an innocent person. Not long after this second disappointment, he Revived a 
third letter to the following effect ; 

"MY LORD, 

“I am fully convinced you liad a companion on Sunday : I inti rprd it as owing to the 
weakness of human nature; hut such proceeding is far from 1 icing mgermou^ and may 
produce bad effects, whilst it is impossible to answer the end proved. You will sc 4 me 
again soon, as it were by accident, and may easily find where I go to ; in coiisiqm nei of 
which, by being sent to, I shall wait on your graces but expect to K quite alone, and to 
converse in whispers ; you will likewise give jour honour, upon m*r ting, that no part of 
the conversation shall transpire. These and the former terrna complied with injure your 
safety; my revenge in case of non-compliance 'or any scheme to expose me) will In* 
slower, but not the less sure; and strong suspicion the utmost that can posiblj ensue 
upon it, while the chances would be taxtold against you. You will possibly he m doubt 
after the meeting, but it is quite necessary the outside should be a mask to the in. The 
family of the Bloods is not extinct, though they are not in my scheme. ” 

The expression, “ you will see me again soon, as it were by accident,” plainly panted at 
the person to whom he had spoken in the Park, and in the Abbey ; nevirtht less, he saw 
him not again, nor did lie hear any thing further of the affair tor two months, at the 
expiration of which the post brought him the following letter ; 

“ May it please your Grace, 

*‘1 have reason to believe that the son of one Barnard, a surveyor# in Abingdon- 
buildings# Westminster, is acquainted with some secrets that nearly concern your safety : 
his father is now out of town, which will give you an opportunity of questioning him more 
privately; it would be useless to your grace, as well as dangerous to me# to appear more 
publicly in this affair. 

“ Your sincere friend, ANONYMOUS. 

** He frequently goes to Story’s-gate coffee-house” 

In about a week after this intimation was reef ived, the duke sent a person to the coffee- 
house, to inquire for Mr. Barnard, and tell him he would be giud to speitk to him. The 
message was delivered# and Barnard declared he would wait upon his grace next Thurs- 
day, at half an hour ate: ten in the morning. Ho was punctual to his appointment, and no 
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lie told tliem. liis majesty liad directed the lords of the com- 
mission to assure his Parliament that lie always received the 
highest satisfaction in being able to lay before them any 
event that might promote the honour and interest of his 
kingdoms ; that in consequence of their advice, and enabled 
by the assistance which they unanimously gave, his majesty 
had exerted his endeavours to carry on the war in the most 


sooner appeared than the duke reengnw <1 him to bo the person to whom he hnd spoken in 
the Park and tht AbVy. IL ui.g < nndu'ti d linn into an apartment, and shut the door 
ho ashed, ah b< fort*, if In Itfd , n> tiling to communicate v and was answered, Cb formally, 
in the n< g five. TUfn tlu drh* r» p ft d < uiy c.icumstaniH ol t» is stmnge transaction : 
to \\h eh Barnard 1H< at* i with anudmu a i i siupiK, y*t without exhibiting any maiks 
of eoii'-einus guilt or coniWon. Tlte nuke ob^nm-T thd it was nmtter of a&tomshnunt 
to see It tiers of such impoit wiitTin vudi the oometnt&s of a scl ohtr, the other replied, 
that a man might be \en j»our and un leanad at tin* same tune. When he saw the 
fouith ktUr, m which his name wa> mentmied, with the circumstance of liis fathir's 
ab&< iuh , la sad, “It is vi r\ odd, my father w s tie n out ot liwn.” An expression the 
mnrt remorkabh , as tin* kri< i mj? without dnt« , and In could not, as an innocent man, be 
supposed to know at whit time it was wiitfcin The dnkc having made him acquaint! d 
with the particulars, told him tint if In* was innoct ut, lie ought to use his endia\our& to 
detect the writer of the ktu r^, tsptoLdly of the List, in which he was expressly nann d. 
To this admonition he return d no other answer but a smile, and then withdrew— Hu 
was afterwards taken int > custody and tried at the Old Bailey, for sending a threatening 
letter, contrary to the statute : but no evidence could be found to prove the letters were of 
liis handwriting : uor did any presumption appear against him, except his being in Hyde- 
Park, and in \Vt>tnuivd( r AbUv, at the time and place appointed in the first two letters. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bmurd prosed that on the Sun lay, when he saw the duke in 
Ily de-Park, he was on his way to Kensington, on particular business, by his father’s older, 
signified to him that v< ry morning; that he uccoidmgly went thitlitr, and dined with his 
uncle, in company with s< v* ial other pi rsons, to whom ho related what had passed betwTcn 
the Duke of Marlborough and him in the P< ik; tliiit hi& being afterwards m Westminster 
Abbey was the effect of mere accident ; tliat Mr. James Gieenwood, his kinsman, who 
had lain the preceding night at his fathir's house, desired him to dress himself, that they 
might walk together in the Park; and he d>d not comply with his request till after much 
solicitation; that he propo&ed to enter the Paik without parsing through the Abbey, but 
■was pre\ ailed upon by Mr. Grmiwood, who expressed a desire oi seeing the newly-erected 
monument of General Hargiave ; that us he had formerly communicated to his friend the 
strange ciioiimstance of the duke’s speaking to him in Hyde-Parb, Mr. Greenwood no 
sooner saw that nobleman in the Ablxy, than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was 
very short-sighted ; and that fiom liis passing them several times, conclud<d he wanted 
to speak with Mr. Barnard alone; he quitted him, and retired into the choir, that they 
might commune together without intemiption. It likewise appeared, fi om undoubted 
evidence, that Barnard had often mention* d openly to liis fiitnds and acquaintance, the 
circumstances of what passed b« twt on him and the duke, in the Park and m tlie Abbey : 
that his father was a man of unblenushi d reputation, and in 'affluent circumstances ; that 
he himself was never reduced to any want, or such ixigence as might impel him to any 
desperate methods of obtaining money ; that his fidelity had been often tried, and his life 
always irreproachable. For these reasons lie was acquitted of the crime laid to his charge, 
and the mysh ry remains to this day undiscoveied. 

After all, the author of the letters does not <-eem to have had any real design to extort 
money, because the scheme w T as very* ill calculated for tliat purpose, and indeed could not 
possibly lake effect, without the most immint.nl rkk of detection. Perhaps his aim was 
notliing more than to gratify a petulance and peculiarity of humour, by alarming the 
duke, exciting the curiosity of the public, puzzling the multitude, and giving rise to a 
thousand ridiculous conjectures. If any tiling more was intended, and the duke earnestly 
desired to know the extent of the scheme, he might, when he closeted the person sus- 
pected, have encouraged him to a doelaiafion, by promising inviolable secrecy on his 
word and honour, in wdiich any man w’ould have confided as a sacred obligation. On 
the whole, it is surprising that the death of the duke, which happened in the course of 
this year, was never attributed to the secret practices of Ibis incendiary correspondent, 
who had given him to understand, that his vengeance, though slow, would not be the less 
certain* 
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vigorousmanner, in order tn attain that durable mid, always 
to be wished, a safe and houmunhh* piwe that it lmd 
pleased the Divine Providence to ble~s hi*> mi'aMiiv* and 
arms with success in several part 1 ', and to make the enemies 
of the nation feel, that the strength of Ureal Britain is not 
to be provoked with impunity : that iho compie-t of the 
strong fortress of LouLsbourg, with the island** of Cape 
Breton and St. John, the demolition of Fronteuae, of the 
highest importance to his operations in Amurma, and the 
reduction of Senegal, could not fail in bring great distress 
on the French commerce and colonies, and. in pioportioii, to 
procure great advantage to those of Great Britain. He ob- 
served, that France had also been made sensible, that whilst 
her forces are sent forth to invade and ravage the dominions 
of her neighbours, her own coasts are not inaeossible to his 
majesty’s fleets and armies; a truth which she bail expe- 
rienced in the demolition of the works at Cherbourg, erected 
at a great expense, with a particular view to annoy England, 
as well as in the loss of a great number of ships and vessels ; 
but no treatment, however injurious to his majesty, could 
tempt him to make retaliation on the innocent subjects of 
that crown. He told them, that in Germany his majesty’s 
good brother the King of Prussia, and Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, had found full employment for the enemies 
of France and her confederates, from which the English 
operations, both by sea and in America, had derived the 
most evident advantage ; their successes, owing, under God, 
to their able conduct, and the bravery of his majesty’s troops, 
and those of his allies, having been signal and glorious. 
The king, moreover, commanded them to declare, that the 
common cause of liberty and independency was still making 
noble and glorious efforts against the unnatural union 
formed to oppress it ; that the commerce of his subjects, the 
source of national riches, had, by the vigilant protection 
received from his majesty’s fleet, flourished in a manner not 
to be paralleled during such troubles. In this state of 
things, he said, the king, in his wisdom, thought it unneces- 
sary to use many words to persuade them to bear up against 
all difficulties, effectually to stand by, and defend his ma- 
jesty, vigorously to support the King of Prussia, and the rest 

h hi the month of August, the king, in quality of Elector of Hanover, having occasion 
for two hundred thousand pounds, a loan by subscription for that sum was opened at the 
bank, and filled immediately by seven or eight money-dealers of London, 
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of his majesty's allies, and to exert themselves to reduce their 
enemies to equitable terms of accommodation. He observed 
to the House of Commons, that the uncommon extent of this 
war, in different parts, occasioned it to be uncommonly 
expensive : that the king had ordered them to declare to 
the Commons, that he sincerely lamented, and deeply felt for 
the burdens of his people : that the several estimates were 
ordered to be laid before them, and that he desired only such 
supplies as should be requisite to push the war with advan- 
tage, and be adequate to the necessary services. In the last 
place, he assured them, the king took so much satisfaction in 
that good harmony which subsisted among his faithful sub- 
jects, that it was more pioper for him now to thank them 
for it, than to repeat his exhoitation to it: that this union, 
necessary at all times, was moie especially so in such critical 
conjunctures; and his majesty doubted not but the good 
effects the nation had found from it would he the strongest 
motives to them to pursue it. — The reader will, no doubt, be 
surprised to find this harangue abound with harshness of 
period and iueleganey of expression ; he will wonder that, in 
particularizing the successes of the year in America, no men- 
tion is made of the reduction of Fort du Quesne, on the river 
Ohio; a place of great importance, both from its strength 
and situation, the erection of which had been one great 
motive to the war between the two nations : but he will bo 
still more surprised to hear it declared from the throne, that 
the operations, both by sea and in Ameiica, had derived the 
most evident advantage from the war in Germany. An 
assertion the more extraordinary, as the British ministry, in 
their answer to the Parallel, which we have already men- 
tioned, had expressly affirmed, that “ none but such as are 
unacquainted with the maritime force of England can believe, 
that without a diversion on the continent, to employ part of 
the enemy’s force, she is not in a condition to hope for success, 
and maintain her supeiiority at sea. That they must be 
very ignorant indeed, who imagine that the forces of England 
are not able to resist those of France, unless the latter be 
hindered from turning all her efforts to the sea.” It is 
very remarkable that the British ministry should declare 
that the war in Germany was favourable to the English x 
operations by sea and in America, and almost in the same 
breath accuse the French king of having fomented that war. 
Let us suppose that France had no war to maintain in Eu- 
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rope ; and ask in what manner she. in ihnt cvi-e. won! 1 1 avo 
oppo&ed tlie progress of the British aims Ijv s >e. , i and in 
America ? Her navy was reduced to such a condition that it 
durst not quit her harbours: her merchant-dups veto all 
taken, her mariners confined in Emrlund, and the sea v\ as 
covered with British cruisers : in the-e eiicunistanees, what 
expedients could she have confined fur sei.Jin^ supplies 
and reinforcements to America, or for opposing the na\ al 
armaments of Great Britain in any otl ei pait of flic world ? 
— None. Without ships and man nets, her tioop«, ammuni- 
tion, and stores were, in thi- lespect, a- umjIcss as money to 
a man shipwrecked on a desolate inland. But ^rantimr fhal 
the war in Germany had, in some meamie, diveired tlie 
attention of the French ministry fiom the prosecution of 
their operations in America, (and this is an ant me mote than 
ought to he allowed,) the question is not, whit her the liov 
tilities upon the continent of Europe prevented Fiance fiom 
sending a great number of troops to ('amtdu ; but ■whether 
the war in Geimany was either necessity or expedient for 
distressing the French more effectually in other paits of the 
world ? Surely every intelligent man of candour must 
answer in tlie negative. The expense incurred by England 
for subsidies and armies in the empiie exceeded three mil- 
lions steiling annually; and this enormous expense, without 
being able to protect Hanover, only sen ed to keep the war 
alive in different parts of Germany. Hud one half of this 
sum been employed in augmenting and extending the naval 
armaments of Great Britain, and in reinforcing her troops 
in America and the West Indies, France would have been, 
at this day, deprived of all her sugar colonies, as well as of 
her settlements on the continent of America; and being 
absolutely cut off from these sources of wealth, would have 
found it impracticable either to gratify her subsidiaries, or 
to maintain such formidable armies to annoy her neighbours. 
These are truths which will appear to the conviction of the 
public, wlxen the illusive spellb of unsubstantial victory aio 
dissolved, and time shall have dispersed the tliick mists of 
prejudice which now seem to darken and perplex the under- 
standing of the people. 

The conduct of the administration was so agreeable to 
both Houses of Parliament, that in their address tse* tnaty 
to the throne they expressed their unshaken zeal Kmgof 
and loyalty to his majesty’s person, congratulating iAu. 
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]iim on Hie miccoss of Ills arms, and promised to support his 
measures and allies with steadiuesb and alacrity . 0 It was 
pro! ally in consequence of this assurance that a new tieaty 
between Gieat Biitaiu and Prussia was concluded at Lon- 
don on the seienth day of December, importing, that as the 
bimleiusome war, in which the King of Prussia is engaged, 
lays him under the necessity of making fiesh efforts to 
defend himself against the multitude of enemies who attack 
his dominions, he is obliged to take now measures with the 
King of England, for their lecipiocal defence and safety; 
and his Britannic majesty had at the same time signified 
his earnest desite to st lengthen the friendship subsisting 
between the two courts, and in consequence thereof, to 
conclude a formal convention, for granting to his Prussian 
majesty speedy and powerful assistance, their majesties have 
nominated and authorized their ministers to concert and 
settle the following ai tides: — All former treaties between 
the two crowns, particulaily that signed at Westminster on the 
sixteenth day of January, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six, and the convention of the eleventh 
of April in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
eight, aie confirmed by the jiresent convention of the 
eleventh of A pril, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight, in their wdiole tenor, as if they were herein 
inserted word for word. The King of Gieat Britain shall 
cause to he paid at London, to such person or persons as 
shall he authorized by the King of Prussia for that end, the 
sum of four millions of lix dollars, making six hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling, at one payment, imme- 
diately on the exchange of the ratification, if the King 
of Prussia shall so require. His Prussian majesty shall 
employ the said sum in supporting and augmenting his 
forces, which shall act in such manner as shall be of the 
greatest service to the common cause, and contribute most 
to the mutual defence and safety of their said majesties. 

c That the charge of disaffection to the king’s person, which was so loudly trumpeted 
by foimer ministers and thui adheients agam&t those who had honesty and coinage to 
oppose the measures of a weak and corinpt admimsfciation, was entirely talse and without 
foundation, appeared at this juncture, when m the midst of a eiuel, oppiessive, and conti- 
nental war, maintained by the blood and treasuie of Great Bntain, all opposition ceased 
in both Houses of Parliament. The addresses of thanks to his majesty, which are always 
dictated by the immediate servants of the mown, weie unanimously adopted m both 
Houses, and not only couched in terms of applause, but even inflated with expressions 
of raptuie and admiration. They declared themselves sensible that the opeiations of 
Great Butain, both, by sea and in America, had received the most evident and important 
advantages fiom the maintenance of tiie war in Gei rainy, and seemed eager to espouse 
any measure that might giatiiy the inclination of the sovereign. 
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Tlie King of Groat Britain, both us kine ami oleum, ami 
the King of Pru-sia, red] morally bind tlem-elw- not to 
conclude with the power- that' lane tnkui part in the 
present war any tieuty of peate, Iruce, or other snob like 
convention, but by common advice and eon-ent, each ex- 
pressly including tl.e'ein the oU.er. The latiiication of the 
present convention shall 1 e exchange 1 within -ix week-, 
or sooner, if po-siblc. In t ftlft,tlds t, a tv wu- no other than 
a renewal of the suh-Idy from \t\.r to vcai. hion-e ir was 
not thought pi ope r to -tipulan in the fii-t s u b-idiiry con- 
vention an annual supply of ,-uoh impoitainu until the war 
should he terminated, lest the people of Eimdind should be 
alarmed at the pro-poet of such -um-she bmdui-, and the 
complaisance of the Commons he in some iuture session 
exhausted. On the whole, this was p» i hap- the most extia- 
ordinarv treaty that ever was concluded; tor it contains no 
specification of articles, < xeept the pnvmcut of the scl sidy : 
every other article was left to the interpretation of his 
Prussian majesty. 

The Pail lament, having performed the common \ of ad- 
dresses to the throne, immediately proceeded to the ir/ , 
great work of the supply. The two committees in ‘-"lv » “ 
the House of Commons were immediately estub- 
lislied, and continued by adjournments to the mouth of May, 
by the twenty-third day of which all their resolutions wt ie 
taken. They voted sixty thousand men, including fourteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five marines, for the 
service of the ensuing year; and for the operations by land, 
a body of troops amounting to fifty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-three effective men, besides the auxiliaries of 
Hanovei’, IIes.se, Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and Buekebourg, 
to tlie number of fifty-thousand, and five battalions on the 
Irish establishment in actual service in America and Africa, 
For the maintenance of the sixty thousand men employed 
in the sea service, they granted three millions one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds ; for the land-forces, one 
million two hundred fifty-six thousand one hundred and 
thirty pounds, fifteen shillings, and tw T o pence ; for the 
charge of the additional five battalions, forty thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
nine pence ; for the pay of the general and staff-officers, and 
hospitals of the laud-forces, fifty-two thousand four 'hundred 
and eighty-four pounds, one shilling, and eight pence ; for 
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maintaining the garrisons in the plantations, Gibraltar, 
IS ova Scotia, Newfoundland, Providence, Cape Breton, and 
Senegal, the sum of seven hundred and forty-two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-one pounds, five shillings, and seven 
pence; for the charge of ordnance for land-service, two 
hundred and twenty thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds, eleven shillings, and nine pence ; for extra- 
ordinary service performed by the same office, and not 
provided for by Parliament in the course of the preceding 
year, three hundred twenty-three thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-seven pounds, thirteen shillings, and three pence ; 
for the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay to sea- 
officers, two hundred thirty-eight thousand four hundred 
and ninety-one pounds, nine shillings, and eight pence ; 
towards the support of Greenwich hospital, and for the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea college, the sum of thirty-six thousand 
pounds. They allotted for one year’s expense, incurred by 
the foreign troops in the pay of Great Britain, one million 
two hundred thirty-eight thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten pence, over and 
above sixty thousand pounds for enabling his majesty to 
fulfil his engagements with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
pursuant to the separate article of a new treaty concluded 
between them in the month of January of this current 
year, stipulating that this sum should be paid to his serene 
highness in order to facilitate the means by which he might 
again fix his residence in his own dominions, and by his 
presence give fresh courage to his faithful subjects. Eighty 
thousand pounds were granted for enabling his majesty to 
discharge the like sum raised in pursuance of an act passed 
in the preceding session, and charged upon the first aids or 
supplies to be granted in this session of Parliament. The 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds was voted towards 
the building and repairing ships of war for the ensuing 
year. Fifteen thousand pounds were allowed for improving 
London bridge ; and forty thousand on account for the 
Foundling hospital. For the charge of transports to be 
employed in the course of the year they assigned six hun- 
dred sixty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty-one 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and seven pence ; for maintain- 
ing the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia they bestowed 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and thirty-eight pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and five pence. To replace sums taken 
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from the sinking-fond, thirty-three thousand two hundred 
and fifty-two pounds, eighteen shilling'', and ten pence 
halfpenny; for maintaining the British forts and settlements 
on the coast of Africa, ten thousand pounds ; and for paying 
off the mortgage on an estate devised for tho endowment 
of a professorship in the University of Cambridge, the sum of 
twelve hundred and eighty pounds. For the expense of the 
militia they voted ninety thousand pounds ; for extraor- 
dinary expenses relating to the land-foices, incurred in the 
course of last year, and unprovided for by Parliament, 
the sum of four hundred and fifty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds, ten shillings and five pence 
three farthings. For the purchase of certain land- and 
hereditaments, in order to secure the king’s docks at Poits- 
mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted thirty -six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-six pounds, two shilling-., 
and ten pence. They voted two hundred thousand pounds 
for enabling his majesty to give proper compensation to the 
respective provinces in North America, for the expenses 
that had been incurred in levying and maintaining tioops 
for the service of the public. They granted twenty thou- 
sand pounds to the East India Company, towards enabling 
them to defray the expense of a military force in their 
settlements; and the same sum was granted for carrying 
on the fortification to secure the harbour of Milford. To 
make good several sums issued hv his majesty, for indemni- 
fying the inn-holders and victuallers of Hampshire for the 
expenses they had incurred in quartering the Hessian aux- 
iliaries in England; for an addition to the salai'ies of judges, 
and other less considerable purposes, they allowed the 
sum of twenty-six thousand one hundred and seventy -eight 
pounds, sixteen shillings, and sixpence. Finally, they 
voted one million, upon account, for enabling the king to 
defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the service of the current year ; and 
to take all such measures as might be necessary to disappoint 
or defeat any enterprises or designs of his enemies, as the 
exigency of affairs should require. The sum of all the grants 
voted by the committee of supply amounted to twelve 
millions seven hundred sixty-one thousand three hundred 
and ten pounds, nineteen shillings, and five pence. 

The Commons were still employed in deliberations on 
ways and means on tho twenty-second day of Slay, when 
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Mr. Secretary Piit communicated to them a message from tlie 
Tat* un,\ king, couched in the-e terms : “ His majesty, relying 
tal'Xum- 0 011 the experienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
ni,u-. Common-', and considering that, in this critical con- 
juncture, ouei c'cncies may ari&e, which may be of the utmost 
importance, and he attended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences, if proper means should not immediately be applied 
to prevent or defeat them, is desirous that this House would 
enable him to defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, 
incurred, or to be inclined, tor the service of the year one 
thousand seven bundled and fifty-nine, and to take all such 
measures as may he necessary to disappoint or defeat any 
enterprises or designs of his enemies, and as the exigencies 
of affairs may require.” This message being read, a motion 
was made, and agreed to von. con., that it should be referred 
to the committee, who forthwith funned upon it the resolu- 
tion, wiierehy one million was granted, to be raised by loans 
or exchequer-bills, chargeable on the first aids that should he 
given in the next session. This produced a hill enabling his 
majesty to raise the sum of one million, for the uses and 
purposes therein mentioned, comprehending a clause, allow- 
ing the hank of England to advance, on the credit of the 
loan therein mentioned, any sum not exceeding a million, 
notwithstanding the act of the fifth and sixth years in 
the reign of William and Mary, by which the hank was 
established. 

The bills relating solely to the supply being discussed and 
Bill? ie- expedited, the House proceeded, as usual, to enact 
lating to the other laws for the advantage of the community. 
fndthtMs- Petitions having been presented by the cities of 
pmution Bristol and New Sarum, alleging, that since the 
01 ' Ma ' laws prohibiting the making of low wines and spirits 
from grain, meal, and flour had been in force, the com- 
monalty appeared more sober, healthy, and industrious ; 
representing the ill consequences which they apprehended 
would attend the repeal of these laws, and therefore praying 
their continuance : a committee of the whole House resolved 
that the prohibition to export corn should he continued to 
the twenty-fourth day of December, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-nine; subject nevertheless to 
such provisions for shortening the said term of its continu- 
ance as should therefore be made by any act of that session, 
or by his majesty with the advice of his privy-council during 
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the recess of Parliament ; that tie net f*>r di-' -mmum 1 .; die 
(lnties upon corn and flour impound ( ,r brought in as piize, 
wan not proper to be further contirm< d ; and that the pro- 
hibition to make low wine- or sphif,. ti»»m any -oil ot iri .tin, 
meal, or flour, should be mniin ’--d t > the twenty-thru lit day 
of December, in the year < ne thunsv'.d hundred and 

fifty-nine. Before the bill w,o formed >>\ t i* -e lv-olulious. 
petitions arrived from Liverpool an 1 Bari . **• th«* «<m** pur- 
port a> thos-e of Ihi-tol and S.iirua; wh’le on the other 
hand a remonstrance wa- presintcl by a _G< tt number ut 
the mah-dihtillers of the city and suburb-. of London, alleg- 
ing that, it having heen deernel evp< limit *•» j »vt dill dt the 
distilling of spirits from anv suit of nr; tin to the tweiify- 
fourth day of December then instant, seine of the p< lit loners 
had entirely ceased to cam on the business pi fh-tdlimr, 
while others, merely with a view to preserve their customers, 
the compound distillers, and employ seme of their servant-, 
horses, and utensils, had submitted* to carry on tlie distilla- 
tion of spirits from molasses and sugars under cieat di- 
advantages, in full hope that the restraint would cease at 
the expiration of the limited time, or at least when the 
necessity which occasioned that restraint should be removed; 
that it was with great concern they observed a hill would be 
brought in for protracting the said prohibition, at a time 
when the price of all manner of grain, and particularly ot 
wheat and barley, was considerably reduced, and, 05 drey 
humbly conceived, at a reasonable medium- They expati- 
ated on the great loss they, as well as many traders and 
artificers, dependants upon them, must sustain in case the 
said bill should he passed into a law. They prayed the House 
to take these circumstances into consideration, and either 
permit them to carry on the distillation from wheat, malt, 
and other grain, under such restrictions as should. be judged 
necessary ; or to grant them such other relief, in respect of 
their several losses and incumbrances, as to the House should 
seem reasonable and expedient. This petition, though strenu- 
ously urged by a powerful and clamorous body without doors, 
did not meet groat encouragement within. It was ordered 
to lie upon the table, and an instruction was given to the 
committee, empowering them to receive a clause or clauses 
to allow the transportation of certain quantities of meal, 
flour, bread, and biscuit, to the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, for the sole use of the inhabitants; and another to 
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prohibit the making of low wines and spirits from bran. 
Much more attention was paid to a petition of sevei'al farmers 
in the county of Norfolk, representing that their farms con- 
sisted chiefly of arable land, which produced much greater 
quantities of corn than could be consumed within that 
county ; that in the last harvest there was a great and 
plentiful crop of all sorts of grain, the greatest part of which 
had, by unfavourable weather, been rendered unfit for sale 
at Loudon, or other markets for home consumption ; that 
large quantities of malt were then lying at London, arising 
chiefly from the crops of barley growing in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, the sale of which 
was stagnated ; that the petitioners being informed the House 
had ordered in a bill to continue the prohibition of corn ex- 
ported, they begged leave to observe, that, should it pass 
into a law, it would be extremely prejudicial to all, and ruin 
many fanners of that county, as they had offered their corn 
for sale at divers ports and markets of the said county ; but 
the merchants refused to buy it at any price, alleging its 
being unfit for the London market, the great quantity of corn 
with which that market was already overstocked, and their 
not being allowed either to export it, or make it into malt for 
exportation : they therefore prayed this prohibition might be 
removed, or they, the petitioners, indulged with some other 
kind of relief. Although this remonstrance was duly con- 
, sidered, the bill passed with the amendments, because of the 
proviso, by which his majesty in council was empowered to’ 
shorten the date of the prohibition with respect to the ex- 
portation of corn during the recess of Parliament ; but the 
temporary restraint laid upon distillation was made abso- 
lute, without any such condition, to the no small disappoint- 
ment and mortification of the distillers, who had spared no 
pains and expense, by private solicitation and strenuous dis- 
pute in the public papers, to recommend their cause to the 
favour of the community. They urged that malt-spirits, 
when used in moderation, far from being prejudicial to the 
health of individuals, were in many damp and marshy parts 
of the kingdom absolutely necessary for preserving the field- 
labourers from agues and. other distempers produced by the 
cold and moisture of the climate ; that if they were debarred 
the use of malt-spirits, they would have recourse to French 
brandy, with which, as they generally resided near the sea- 
coast, the smugglers would provide them almost as cheap as 
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the mnlt-.-,pirits could be nffudiG: thus the iijavu 1 -'*! << ,n- 
nmii|itioii of French spirit would drain the nation of ready 
money to a con-idrntble amount, and prjudle* 1 the kind's 
revenue in the s. ui * proportion. They oWrved, that 
many distillers hud already quittel that 1 r.uieh of trade, 
and disposed of their man rial-; t eh till of them would pro- 
bably take the same resolution should tin* L1J pa-s into a 
law, as no man could forego when the prohibit’ m would 
cease, should it he continued at a tine wh-i -orts of 
grain abounded in such plenty; that the \ try vra-n of initte- 
vittls hv disuse, over and above the In in" otr of th * money, 
would he of great prejudice to the pvoprii tor: tints t e hu-i- 
ness of distilling, hv which so many tamilie- w> re sitpjtrtrte 1, 
Vt ould be banished from the kingdom entirely ; especially its 
the expense of establishing a large di-iillery was so great 
that no man would choose 1o employ his money for this pur- 
pose, judging from experience that some future accidental 
scarcity of corn might induce the legislature to interpose a 
ruinous delay in this branch of business. They affirmed, 
licit from the excessive use of malt -spirits no good argument 
could be drawn against this branch of traffic, no more than 
against any other eonveuieney of life; that the excessive 
use of common beer and ale was prejudicial to the healfli 
and morals of the people, yet no person ever thought of 
putting an end to the practice of brewing, in order to pre- 
vent the abuse of brewed licpiors. They urged, that in all 
parts of Great Britain there are some parcels of land that 
produce nothing to advantage but a coarse kind of barley, 
called big, which, though neither fit for brewing nor for 
baking, may nevertheless be used in the distillery, and is 
accordingly purchased by those concerned in this branch at 
such an encouraging price, as enables many farmers to pay 
a higher rent to their landlords than they could otherwise 
afford; that there are every year some parcels of all sorts 
of grain so damaged by unseasonable weather, or other 
accidents, as to he rendered altogether unfit for bread or 
brewery, and would prove a very great misfortune to the 
farmer if there was no distillery, for the use of which he 
could sell his damaged commodity. They asserted, that 
malt-spirits were absolutely necessary for prosecuting some 
branches of foreign commerce, particularly the trade to the 
coast of Africa, for which traffic no assortment could be 
made up without a large quantity of geneva, of which the 
VOL. m. — & T 
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natives are so fond, that they will not traffic with any mer- 
chant who has not a considerable quantity, not only for sale, 
hut also for presents to their chiefs and rulers ; that the 
merchants of Great Britain must either have this commodity 
of their own produce, or import it at a great national expense 
from Holland ; that the charge of this importation, together 
with the duties payable upon it, some part of which is not 
to be drawn back on exportation, will render it impossible 
for the traders to sell it so cheap on the coast of A frica as 
it might be sold by the Dutch, who are the great rivals 
of Groat Britain in this branch of commerce. To these 
arguments, all of which were plausible, and some of them 
unanswerable, it was replied, that malt-spirits might be 
considered as a fatal and bewitching poison, which had 
actually debauched the minds, and enervated the bodies of 
the common people to a very deplorable degree ; that, with- 
out entering further into a comparison between the use and 
abuse of the two liquors, beer and geneva, it woidd be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the use of beer and ale had produced 
none of those dreadful effects which were the consequences 
of drinking geneva; and since the prohibition of the dis- 
tillery of malt-spirits had taken place, the common people 
were become apparently more sober, decent, healthy, and 
industrious; a circumstance sufficient to induce the legis- 
lature not only to intermit, but even totally to abolish, the 
practice of distillation, which has ever been productive of 
such intoxication, riot, disorder, and distemper, among the 
lower class of the people, as might be deemed the greatest 
evils incident to a well-regulated commonwealth. Their 
assertion with respect to the coarse kind of barley, called big, 
was contradicted as a deviation from truth, inasmuch as it was 
used in making malt, as well as in making bread ; and with 
respect to damaged corn, those who understood the nature 
of grain affirmed, that if it was spoiled to such a degree as 
to be altogether unfit for either of these purposes, the dis- 
tillers would not purchase it at such a price as would indem- 
nify tho farmer for the charge of threshing and carriage ; for 
the distillers are very sensible, that their greatest profit is de- 
rived from their distilling the malt made from the best barley, 
so that the increase of tho produce far exceeded in propor- 
tion the advance of the price. It was not, however, an easy 
matter, to prove that the distillation of malt-spirits was not 
necessary to an advantageous prosecution of the commerce 
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on the coast of Guinea, as well as among the Indians in 
some parts of North America. Certain it is, that in these 
branches of traffic, the want of geneva may he supplied by 
spirits distilled from sugars and molasses. After all, it must 
bo owned that the good and salutary effects of the prohibi- 
tion were visible in every part of the kingdom, and no evil 
consequences ensued, except a diminution of the revenue in 
this article ; a consideration which, at all times, ought to be 
sacrificed to the health and morals of the people ; nor will this 
consideiation be found of any great weight, when we reflect 
that the less the malt-spirit is drunk, the greater quantity of 
beer and ale will be consumed, and the produce of the duties 
and excise upon the brewery be augmented accordingly. 

In the mean time, all sorts of grain continuing to fall in 
price, and great plenty appearing in every part of Petmon 
the kingdom, the justices of the peace and the grand ^Xes'of 
juries, assembled at the general quarter sessions of Noifoik. 
the peace held for the county of Norfolk, composed and 
presented to the House of Commons, in the beginning of 
February, a petition, presenting, that the weather proving 
unfavourable in the harvest, great part of the barley raised 
in that county was much damaged, and rendered unfit for 
any other use than that of being made into malt for exporta- 
tion ; that unless it should be speedily manufactured for that 

H ose, it would be entirely spoiled, and perish in the hands 
e growers ; a loss that must be very sensibly felt by the 
land-holders : they, therefore, entreated that leave might be 
given for the exportation of malt ; and that they might 
be favoured with such further relief as to the House should 
seem just and reasonable. In consequence of this petition, 
the House resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate 
upon the subject; and as it appeared, upon examination, 
that the price of grain was reduced very low, and great 
abundance diffused through the kingdom, they resolved, 
that the continuance of that part of the act prohibiting the 
importation of grain ought to be abridged and shortened, and 
the exportation of these commodities allowed, under proper 
regulations, with respect to the time of such exportation, 
and the allowance of bounties thereupon. A bill being 
founded on these resolutions was discussed, and underwent 
several amendments ; at length it was sent with a new title 
to the Lords, who passed it without further alteration, and 
then it obtained the royal sanction. 
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While this affair was under the deliberation of the com- 
Biii for the m btee, the Commons unanimously issued an order 
importation for leave to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited 
blef fiom time, the act of last session, permitting the importa- 
1 1 eland con- tion of salted beef from Ireland into Great Britain, 
turned. with an instruction to receive a clause extending 
this permission to all sorts of salted pork, or hog-moat, as 
the officers of the custom-house had refused to admit hams 
from Ireland to an entry. The bill likewise received another 
considerable alteration, importing that, instead of the duty 
of one shilling and three pence, charged by the former act, 
on eveiy hundredweight of salted beef or pork imported 
from Ireland, which was found not adequate to the duty 
payable for such a quantity of salt as is requisite to be used 
in curing and salting thereof; and to prevent ns well the 
expense to the revenue, as the detriment and loss which 
would accrue to the owner and importer, from opening the 
casks in which the provision is generally deposited, with 
the pickle or brine proper for preserving the same, in order 
to ascertain the net weight of tlio provision liable to the 
said duties ; for these reasons it was enacted, that from and 
after the twenty-fourth day of last December, and during 
the continuance of this act, a duty of three shillings and 
fourpcnce should bo paid upon importation for every barrel 
or cask of salted beef or pork containing thiriv-two gallons; 
and one shilling and threepence for every hundredweight of 
salted beef, called dried beef, dried neats' tongues, or dried 
hog-meat, and so in proportion for any greater or lesser 
quantity. 

Repeated complaints having been made to the go\ eminent 
Rpguiatious, by neutral nations, especially the Dutch, that their 
ships bad been plundered, 'and their crews mal- 
piivateers. treated, by some of the English pmateem, the 
legislature resolved to provide effectually against any such 
outrageous practices for the future; and with this \iew the 
Commons ordered a bill to be brought in for amending and 
explaining an act of the twenty-ninth year of his late 
majesty’s reign, entitled “An ant ‘for the encouragement of 
seamen, and more speedy and effectual manning of his 
majesty’s navy.” While the committee was employed in 
perusing commissions and papers relating to private ships of 
war, that they might be fully acquainted with the nature 
of the subject, a considerable number of merchants and 
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others, inhabiting the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, pre- 
sented a petition to the House, alleging, that the inhabitants 
of those islands which lie in the British channel, within 
sight of the French coast, had now, as well as in former 
wars, embarked their fortunes in equipping small privateers, 
which used to run in close with the French shore, and being 
disguised like fishing-boats, bad not only taken a considerable 
number of prizes, to the great annoyance of the enemy, but 
also obtained material intelligence of their designs, on many 
important occasions ; that these services could not be per- 
formed by large vessels, which durst not approach so near the 
coast, and indeed could not appear without giving the alarm, 
which was communicated from place to place by appointed 
signals. Being informed that a bill was depending, in order 
to prohibit privateers of small burden, they declared that 
such a law, if extended to privateers equipped in those 
islands, would ruin such as had invested their fortunes in 
small privateers, and not only deprive the kingdom of the 
before-mentioned advantages, but expose Great Britain to 
infinite prejudice from the small armed vessels of France, 
which the enemy, in that case, would pour abroad over the 
whole channel, to the great annoyance of navigation and 
commerce. They prayed, therefore, that such privateers as 
belonged to the islands of Guernsey and Jersey might be 
wholly excepted from the penalties contained in the bill, or 
that they (the petitioners) might be heard by their counsel, 
and be indulged with such relief as the House should judge 
expedient. This representation being referred to the con- 
sideration of the committee, produced divers amendments to 
the bill, which, at length, obtained the royal assent, and 
contained these regulations : that after the first day of 
January in the present year, no commission should be 
granted to a privateer in Europe under the burden of one 
hundred tons, the force of ten carriage guns, being three- 
pounders or above, with forty men at the least, unless the lords 
of the Admiralty, or persons authorized by them, should 
think fit to grant the same to any ship of inferior force or 
burdeu, the owners thereof giving such bail or security as 
should be prescribed ; that the lords of the Admiralty might 
at any time revoke, by an order in writing under their hands 
any commission granted to a privateer ; this revocation being 
subject to an appeal to his majesty in council, whose deter- 
mination should be final ; that, previous to the granting any 
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commission, the persons propodmr to ]-e hnm[, and give 
security, should severally make nail, ol laeir hemu- r, ,p, c . 
tivoly worth more money tlma the sum fm wlodi he\ \\imv 
then to he bound, over and abo\e (he pap men I ol nil their 
just debts; that persons applpmg ter sueh . eumun-.ous 
should make application in filing, a»<l tla run - I lert . a 
particular and exact description of il«* 1 . M*-".' in,- the 

burden, and the number and nature of tin -mis on I nard o 
what place belonging as n ell as the name or names o U,o 
■principal owner or owners, and the numhu el men : these 
particulars to be inserted in the 0010101-1..-,: and every 
commandcr to produce such commission to the cuylom-hoiise 
officer, who should examine the se-el amh hudmg her 
answer the description, give a n-itithale thue.d malN. to he 
deemed a necessary cleatanee, n\ ithn.it v heh tl <•••uum.ni.der 

should not depart; that if, after the In d envoi dune, any 
captain of a privateer should agree i. >1 the mimii, ol 
any neutral vessel, or the cargo, or anp part tli'-ii .if. inter it 
should have been taken as a pii/e, and in pm -none,- <>{ sm-h 
agreement should actually < Um-!i:i t s u<*h | ,n ^ * diuulu U* 
deemed guilty of piracy ; but that, vidi n -p pt to contra- 
] iand morelumdizo, lie might lake ii *>n hi o\\nnii|j, 

with tbo consent of the eommauder of th- m ntial \ es-i I, 
and then set her at lihmtp ; and lint m* i > 1 on -diould 
purloin or emboz/Jo (ho slid on i« 4 LiM»*!i/«* ! * *• «r h»i dotunu** 
tlon; that no judge. 01 other p> r-nu 1 *'!*<? .0 i* i" ans court 
of Admiralty,’ should h-- conceimd jn a ip pmate.r; that 
owners of vessels not Inin.- oudu tidp ", aio\* one hun- 
dred tuns, w 1 lose eoinnii— ion- an dt.-km 1 \od, -1 »<uld tup 
indemnified for their In— hv tin pull, ; d ‘ t a toiiil «»t 
oyer and terminer, and gun! d»h\. ip.h'i tl* nut ot “ih-nets 
committed within the jni i-ds-poti tl, .\dm 1 dtp.yl.oiiM 
be held twice a pear in th» Ol 1 1 !; . 1 . p .•( i.oi,d. n. 01 in l» 
other jilace within Kngiai d a* the hon'd of \.. , 1 dip phonal 
appoint : that the judge of ,mp <01,11 < ' < ' 0 dtp. ..tier nu 

appeal interposed, as w. 11 a- i ••)'* o-, 1 < t. 1 ' 1 . at die p-tpa -1 
of the captor or claimant, i-m ..11 otdu lot uj pfiu » •' **a* 
capture -when the parties do not n* o e up »n ^ d < win* , and 
an invenfoipv to 1 m* taken ; then < 0*1 1 -.emitp na tin- lull 
value, ami cause the caplute to It di ti\i led to the per-ou 
giving such seearitp ; but, -h< i:M o!j**ti* a 1 >«• made t«> tlm 
taking such seeliriip, the jndm* h 1 i, at il < lnpiest ol 
either party, order such muel»undi/.« t<» is* » nieud, lauded, 
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and sold at public auction, and the produce to be deposited 
at the Bank, or in some public securities ; and in case of 
security being given, the judge should grant a pass in favour 
of the capture. Finally, the force of this act was limited to 
the duration of the then war with France only. This regu- 
lation very clearly demonstrated, that whatever violences 
might have been committed on the ships of the neutral 
nations, they were by no means countenanced by the legis- 
lature, or the body of the people. 

Every circumstance relating to the reformation of the 
marine must be an important object to a nation NewmaMa 
whose wealth and power depend upon navigation kws - 
and commerce; but a consideration of equal weight was 
the establishment of the militia, which, notwithstanding the 
repeated endeavours of the Parliament was found still incom- 
plete, and in want of further assistance from the legislature. 
His majesty having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
recommended to the House the making suitable provision 
for defraying the charges of the militia during the current 
year, the accounts of the expense already incurred by this 
establishment were referred to the committee of supply, who, 
after having duly perused them, resolved that ninety thou- 
sand pounds should be granted on account, towards defraying 
the charges of pay and clothing for the militia, from the 
last day of the last year to the twenty-fifth day of March, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, and for 
repaying a sum advanced by the king for this service. 
Leave was given to bring in one bill pursuant to this reso- 
lution, and another to enforce the execution of the laws 
relating to the militia, remove certain difficulties, and pre- 
vent the inconveniences by which it might be attended. 
So intent were the majority on both sides upon this national 
measure, that they not only carried both bills to the throne, 
where they received the royal assent, but they presented an 
address to the king, desiring his majesty would give direc- 
tions to his lieutenants of the several counties, ridings, and 
places in England, to use their utmost diligence and atten- 
tion for carrying into execution the several acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the militia. By this time all the individuals 
that constituted the representatives of the people, except 
such as actually served in the army, were become very well 
disposed towards this institution. Those who really wished 
well to their country had always exerted themselves in its 
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favour ; and it was now likewise espoused by those wlio 
foresaw that the establishment of a national militia would 
enable the administration to send the greater number of 
regular troops to fight the battles of Germany. Yet how 
zealous soever the legislature might be in promoting this 
institution, and notwithstanding the success with which 
many patriots exerted their endeavours through different 
parts of the kingdom, in raising and disciplining the militia, 
it was found not only difficult, but almost impracticable, to 
execute the intention of the Parliament, in some particular 
counties, where the gentlemen were indolent and enervated, 
or in those places where they looked upon their commander 
with contempt. Even Middlesex itself, where the king 
resides, was one of the last counties in which the militia 
could be arrayed. In allusion to this backwardness, the 
preamble, or first clause in one of the present acts imported, 
that certain counties, ridings, and places in England had 
made some progress in establishing the militia, without com- 
pleting the same, and that, in certain other counties, little 
progress had been made therein ; his majesty’s lieutenauts 
and the deputy-lieutenants, and all others within such coun- 
ties or districts, were therefore strictly required speedily 
and diligently to put these acts in execution. The truth is, 
some of these unwarlike commanders failed through igno- 
rance and inactivity ; others gave or offered commissions to 
such people as threw a ridicule and contempt upon the whole 
establishment, and consequently hindered many gentlemen 
of worth, spirit, and capacity, from engaging in the service. 
The mutiny-bill, and that for the regulation of the marine 
forces while on shore, passed through the usual forms, ns 
annual measures, without any dispute or alteration/ 

d The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the House related to a law transac- 
tion, and was suggested by a petition presented in the name of the sheriff and grants a 
of post-fines under the crown of England. They enumeiafced and explained the difficulties 
under which they laboured, in raising and collecting these fines within lie respective 
counties; particularly when the estate conveyed by fine was no more than a right of 
reversion, in which case they could not possibly levy the post-fine, unless the piucliaw r 
should obtain possession within the term of their sheriffalty, or pay it ol his own free- will, 
as they could not distrain while the lands were in possession of tlx© donee. They, there- 
foie, proposed a method for raising these post-fines by a proper officer, to be appointed tor 
that purpose ; and prayed that leave might be given to bring in a bill accoi dmgly. This 
petition was seconded by a message from the king, importing, that his majesty, as fur as 
his interest was concerned, gave his consent that the House might act in this affair as 
they should think proper. 

The Commons, in a committee of the whole House, having taken into consideration the 
merits of the petition, formed several resolutions ; upon which a bill wab founded for 
the more regular and easy collecting, accounting for, and paying of po&Minos, which 
should be clue to the crown, or to the grantees thereof under the down, and for the ease 
of sheriffs in respect to the same. Before it passed into a law, however, it was opposed 
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A committee having been appointed to inquire what laws 
were expired, or near expiring, and to report their Act fm the 
opinion to the House touching the revival or con- aebtmf 
tinuation of these laws, they agreed to several re- 
solutions ; in consequence of which the following bills were 
brought in, and enacted into laws ; namely, an act for regu- 
lating the lastage and ballastage of the river Thames ; an 
act for continuing the law relating to the punishment of 
persons going armed or disguised ; an act for continuing 
several laws near expiring; an act concerning the admea- 
surement of coals; an act for the relief of debtors, with 
respect to the imprisonment of their persons. This last was 
almost totally metamorphosed by alterations, amendments, 
and additions, among which the most remarkable were 
these: that where more creditors than one shall charge 
any prisoner in execution, and desire to have him detained 
in prison, they shall only respectively pay him each such 
weekly sum, not exceeding one shilling and sixpence per 
week, as the court, at the time of his being remanded, shall 
direct : that if any prisoner, described by the act, shall re- 
main in prison three months after being committed, any 
creditor may compel him to give into court, upon oath, 
an account of his real and personal estate, to be disposed 
of for the benefit of his creditors, they consenting to his 
being discharged. Why the humanity of this law was con- 
fined to those prisoners only who are not charged in execu- 
tion with any debt exceeding one hundred pounds, cannot 
easily be conceived. A man who, through unavoidable 
misfortunes, hath sunk from affluence to misery and indi- 
gence, is generally a greater object of compassion than ho 
who never knew the delicacies of life, nor ever enjoyed credit 
sufficient to contract debts to any considerable amount ; yet 
the latter is by this law entitled to his discharge, or at least 
to a maintenance in prison ; while the former is left to starve 
in gaol, or undergo perpetual imprisonment, amidst all the 

by a petition in favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk to tlie king’s silver-office^ 
alleging, that should the bill pass, it would deprive tlie said Daw and his successors of 
an ancient fee belonging to his office, on searches made for post-fines by the under 
sheriffs of the several counties ; therefore, praying that such provision might be made 
for the said lunatic as to the House should seem just and reasonable. This and divers 
other petitions respecting the bill being discussed in the committee, it underwent 
several amendments, and was enacted into a law; the particulars of which cannot 
be properly underwood without a previous explanation of this method of conveying 
estates ; a subject obscure in itself, founded upon a seeming subtoifuge of law, scarce 
reconcilable with the dictates of common sense, and consequently improper for the pen 
of an historian. 
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horrors of misery, if he owes above one hundred pounds to 
a revengeful and unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, in a 
country, the people of which justly pique themselves upon 
charity and benevolence, an unhappy fellow-citizen, reduced 
to a state of bankruptcy by unforeseen losses in trade, should 
he subjected to a punishment, which, of all others, must be 
the most grievous to a free-born Briton, namely, the entire 
loss of liberty ; a punishment which the most flagrant crime 
can hardly deserve, in a nation that disclaims the torture ; 
for, doubtless, perpetual imprisonment must be a torture in- 
finitely more severe than death, because protracted through 
a series of years spent in misery and despair, without one 
glimmering ray of hope, without the most distant prospect 
of deliverance ? wherefore the legislature should extend its 
humanity to those only who are the least sensible of the 
benefit, because the most able to struggle under misfortune ? 
and wherefore many valuable individuals should, for no 
guilt of their own, be not only ruined themselves, but lost 
to the community ? are questions which we cannot resolve 
to the satisfaction of the reader. Of all imprisoned debtors, 
those who are confined for large sums may be deemed the 
most wretched and forlorn, because they have generally 
fallen from a sphere of life where they had little acquaint- 
ance with necessity, and were altogether ignorant of the arts 
by which the severities of indigence are alleviated. On the 
other hand, those of the lower class of mankind, whose debts 
arc small in proportion to the narrowness of their former 
credit, have not the same delicate feelings of calamity. 
They are inured to hardship, and accustomed to the labour 
of their hands, by which, even in a prison, they can earn 
a subsistence. Their reverse of fortune is not so great, 
nor the transition so affecting. Their sensations are not 
delicate ; nor are they, like their betters in misfortune, cut 
off from hope, which is the wretch’s last comfort. It 
is the man of sentiment and sensibility, who, in this situa- 
tion, is overwhelmed with a complication of misery and in- 
effable distress. . The mortification of his pride, his ambition 
blasted, his family undone, himself deprived of liberty, re- 
duced from opulence to extreme want, from the elegancies 
of life to the most squalid and frightful scenes of poverty 
and affliction ; divested of comfort, destitute of hope, and 
doomed to linger out a wretched being in the midst of in- 
sult, violence, riot, and uproar: these are reflections so 
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replete witli horror, as to render him, in all respects, the 
most miserable object on the face of the earth. He, alas ! 
though possessed of talents that might have essentially 
served and even adorned society, while thus restrained in 
prison, and affected in mind, can exert no faculty, nor stoop 
to any condescension, by which the horrors of his fate might 
be assuaged. He scorns to execute the lowest offices of 
menial services, particularly in attending those who are the 
objects of contempt or abhorrence : he is incapable of exei- 
cising any mechanic art, which might afford a happy though 
a scanty independence. Shrunk within his dismal cell, sur- 
rounded by haggard poverty, and her gaunt attendants, 
hollow-eyed famine, shivering cold, and wan disease, he 
wildly casts his eyes around: he sees the tender partner 
of his heart weeping in silent woe; he hears his helpless 
babes clamorous for sustenance ; he feels himself the impor- 
tunate cravings of human nature, which he cannot satisfy ; 
and groans with all the complicated pangs of internal 
anguish, horror, and despair. These are not the fictions 
of idle fancy, but leal pictuies, drawn from nature, of which 
almost every prison in England will afford but too many 
originals. 

Among other new measures, a successful attempt was 
made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, permitting Biinfoithe 
the free importation of cattle from that kingdom 
for a limited time. This, however, was not carried beef ami 
through both Houses without considerable opposi- tallow - 
tion, arising from the particular interests of certain counties 
and districts in several parts of Great Britain, from whence 
petitions against the bill were transmitted to the Commons. 
Divers artifices were also used within doors to saddle the 
bill with such clauses as might overcharge the scheme, and 
render it odious or alarming to the public; but the pro- 
moters of it being aware of the design, conducted it in such 
a manner as to frustrate all their views, and convey it safely 
to the throne, where it was enacted into a law. The like 
success attended another effort on behalf of our fellow-subjects 
in Ireland. The bill for the importation of Irish cattle was 
no sooner ordered to be brought in, than the House pro- 
ceeded to hike into consideration the duties then payable 
on the importation of tallow from the same kingdom ; and 
several witnesses being examined, the committee agreed to 
a resolution, that these duties should cease and determine 
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for a limited time. A bill being formed accordingly, passed 
through both Houses "without opposition, though in the pre- 
ceding session a bill to the same purpose had miscarried 
among the peers; a miscarriage probably owing to their 
being unacquainted with the sentiments of his majesty, as 
some of the duties upon tallow constituted part of one of the 
blanches appropriated for the civil list levenue. This objec- 
tion, however, was obviated in the case of the present bill, 
by the king’s message to the House of Commons, signifying 
his majesty’s consent, as far as his interest was concerned in 
the affair. By this new act the free importation of Irish 
tallow was permitted for the term of five years. 

In the month of February the Commons presented an 
Auiehtne a( ldress to his majesty, requesting that he would 
trillion!- give directions for laying before the House an 
account of what had been done, since the beginning 
of last year, towards securing the harbour of Milford, in 
pursuance of any directions from his majesty. These ac- 
counts being perused, and the king having, by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, exhorted them to make provision for forti- 
fying the said harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, 
amend, and render more effectual, the act of the last session 
relating to this subject ; and, passing through both Houses, 
received the royal assent without opposition. By this acl, 
several engineers were added to the commissioners formerly 
appointed ; and it was oidained that fortifications should be 
erected at Peterchurch-point, Westlany on-point, and Ney- 
land-point, as being the most proper and best situated places 
for foitifying the interior parts of the harbour. It was also 
enacted, that the commissioners should appoint proper secre- 
taries, clerks, assistants, and other officers, for carrying the 
two acts into execution, and that an account of the applica- 
tion of the money should be laid before Parliament, within 
twenty days of the opening of every session. "What next 
attracted the attention of the House, was an affair of the 
utmost importance to the commerce of the kingdom, which 
equally affected the interest of the nation and the character 
ot the natives. In the latter end of February complaint w r as 
made to the House that since the commencement of the war, 
an infamous traffic had been set on foot by some merchants 
of London, of importing French cloths into several ports of 
the Levant, on account of British subjects. Five persons 
were summoned to attend the House, and the fact was fully 
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proved, not only by their evidence, but also by some papers 
submitted to the House by the Turkey company. A bill 
■was immediately contrived for putting a stop to this scandal- 
ous practice, reciting in the preamble, that such traffic was 
not only a manifest discouragement and prejudice to the 
woollen manufacturers of Great Britain, but also a relief 
to the enemy, in consequence of which they were enabled to 
maintain the war against these kingdoms. 

The nest object that employed the attention of the Com- 
mons, was to explain and amend a law made in the B)Uj(lltlie 
last session, for granting to his majesty several rates to the duty 
and duties upon offices and pensions. The direc- 0Up “ ny01 ‘' > ’ 
tions specified in the former act for levying this imposition 
having been found inconvenient in many respects, new regu- 
lations were now established, importing that those deduc- 
tions should be paid into the hands of receivers appointed 
by the king for that purpose : that all sums deducted under 
this act should be accounted for to such receivers, and the 
accounts audited and passed by them, and not by the auditors 
of the imprests, or of the exchequer: that all disputes re- 
lating to the collection of this duty should be finally, and in 
a summary way, determined by the barons of the exchequer 
in England and Scotland respectively : that the commis- 
sioners of the land-tax should fix and ascertain the sum total 
or amount of the perquisites of every office and employment 
within their respective districts, distinct from the salary 
thereunto belonging, to be deducted under the said act, in- 
dependently of any former valuation or assessment of the 
same to the land-tax ; and should rate or assess all offices 
and employments, the perquisites whereof should be found 
to exceed the sum of one hundred pounds per annum, at 
one shilling for every twenty thence arising; that the re- 
ceivers should transmit to the commissioners in every dis- 
trict where any office or employment is to be assessed, an 
account of such offices and employments, that upon being 
certified of the truth of their amount they might be rated 
and assessed accordingly; that in all future assessments of 
the land-tax the said offices and employments should not 
be valued at higher rates than those at which they were 
assessed towards the land-tax of the thirty-first year of the 
present reign; that the word perquisite should be under- 
stood to mean such profits of offices and employments as 
arise from fees established by custom or authority, and pay- 
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able either by the crown or the subjects, in consideration of 
business done in the course of executing such offices and 
employments; and that a commissioner possessed of any 
office or employment might not interfere in the execution 
of the said act, except in what might relate to his own em- 
ployment. By the last four clauses several salaries were 
exempted from the payment of this duty. The objections 
made without doors to this new law were the accession of 
pecuniary influence to the crown, by the creation of a new 
office and officers, whereas this duty might have been easily 
collected and received by the commissioners of the land-tax 
already appointed, and the inconsistency that appeared be- 
tween the fifth and seventh clauses : in the former of those, 
the commissioners of the land-tax were vested with the 
power of assessing the perquisites of every office within 
their respective districts, independent of any former valua- 
tion or assessment of the same to the land-tax ; and by the 
latter, they are restricted from assessing any office at a 
higher rate than that of the thirty-first year of the reign 
of George II. 

In the beginning of March petitions were offered to the 
Act i d itive House by the merchants of Birmingham, in W arwick- 
to the duty shire, and Sheffield, in Yorkshire, specifying, that 
on pi.»te. ^ 0 y trade of these and many other towns con- 

sisted generally of articles in which gold and silver might be 
said to be manufactured, though in small proportion, inas- 
much as the sale of them depended upon slight ornaments of 
gold and silver : that by a clause passed in the last session 
of Parliament, obliging every person who should sell goods 
or wares in which any gold or silver was manufactured io 
take out an annual licence of forty shillings, they the peti- 
tioners were laid under great difficulties and disadvantages ; 
that not only the first seller, but every peison through whose 
hands the goods or wares passed to the consumer, was 
required to take out the said licence; they, therefore, re- 
quested that the House would take these hardships and 
inequalities into consideration, and indulge them with rea- 
sonable relief. The committee, to which this affair was 
referred, having resolved that this imposition was found 
detrimental to the toy and cutlery trade of the kingdom, the 
House agreed to the resolution, and a bill being prepared, 
under the title of “ An act to amend the act made in the last 
session, for repealing the duty granted by an act of the sixth 
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year of the reign of his late majesty, on silver plate, and for 
granting a duty on licences to be taken out by all persons 
dealing in gold and silver plate,” was enacted into a law by 
the royal sanction. By this new regulation, small quantities 
of gold and silver plate were allowed to be sold without 
licence. Instead of the duty before payable upon licences, 
another was granted to be taken out by certain dealers in 
gold and silver plate, pawnbrokers, and refiners. This affair 
being discussed, the House took into consideration the claims 
of the proprietors of lands purchased for the better securing 
ol‘ his majesty’s docks, ships, and stores at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth ; and for better fortifying the town of 
Portsmouth and citadel of Plymouth, in pursuance of an act 
passed in the last session. We have already specified the 
sum granted for this purpose, in consequence of a resolution 
of the House, upon which a bill being founded, soon passed 
into a law without opposition . 0 

In the month of April a bill was brought in for the more 
effectual preventing the fraudulent importation of Cambric 
cambrics; and while it was under deliberation, act - 
several merchants and wholesale drapers of the city of 
London presented a petition, representing the grievances to 
which they, and many thousands of other traders, would be 
subjected, should the bill, as it then stood, be passed into a 
law. According to their request, they were heard by their 
counsel on the merits of this remonstrance, and some amend- 
ments were made to the bill in their favour. At length it 
received the royal assent, and became a law to the following 
effect : it enacted, that no cambrics, French lawns, or linens 
of this kind, usually entered under the denomination of cam- 
brics, should be imported after the first day of next August, 
but in bales, cases, or boxes, covered with sackcloth or can- 
vass, containing each one hundred whole pieces, or two 
hundred half pieces, on penalty of forfeiting the whole ; that 
cambrics and French lawns should be imported for exportation 

e The next bill winch, was brought into the House 1 elated to the summons issued by 
the eommissioncis of the excise, and justices of the peace, for the appearance of persons 
offending against, or for forfeitures incurred by, the laws of excise. As some doubts had 
ai ison with respect to the method of summoning m such cases, this bill, which obtained 
tin* loyal assent m due course, enacted that a summons left at the house, or usual place 
of residence, 01 with tho wife, cluld, or menial servants of the person so summoned, 
should bo held as legal notice, as well as the leaving such notice at the house, work- 
house, waiehouse, shop, ccllai, vault, or usual pUce ot residence, of such poison, dnceUd 
to him by his light oi assumed name ; and all dealeis m coffee, tea, 01 chocolate, wtio 
subjected to the penalty of twenty pounds, as often as they should neglect to attend the 
commissioncis of excise when summoned m this manner. 
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only, lodged in tlie king’s warehouses, and delivered out 
under like security and restrictions as prohibited East India 
merchandize ; and', on importation, pay only the half subsidy : 
that all cambiics and French lawns in the custody of any 
person should be deposited, by the first of August, in the 
king’s warehouses, the bonds thereupon be delivered up, and 
the drawback on exportation paid ; yet the goods should not 
lie delivered out again but for exportation: that cambrics 
and French lawns exposed to sale, or found in the possession 
of private persons, after the said day, should be forfeited, 
and liable to be searched for, and seized, in like manner 
as other prohibited and uncustomed goods are ; and the 
offender should foifeit two hundred pounds over and above 
all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted by any former 
act : that if any doubt should arise concerning the species or 
quality of the goods, or the place where they were manu- 
factured, the proof should lie on the owner : finally, that the 
penalty of five pounds, inflicted by a former act, and pa) able 
to the infoimer, on any person that should wear any cambric 
or French lawns, should still remain in force, and be re- 
coverable, on conviction, by oath of one witness, before one 
justice of the peace. The last successful bill which this 
session produced was that relating to the augmentation of 
the salaiies of the judges in his majesty’s superior courts 
of justice. A motion having been made for an instruction 
to the committee of supply, to consider of the said aug- 
mentation, the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted the 
House that this augmentation was recommended to them by 
his majesty. Nevertheless, the motion was opposed, and a 
warm debate ensued. At length, however, being carried in 
the affirmative, the committee agreed to certain resolutions, 
on which a bill was founded. While it remained under dis- 
cussion, a motion was made for an instruction to the com- 
mittee, that they should have power to receive a clause or 
clauses for restraining the judges, comprehended within the 
provisions of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, present, or 
entertainment from any city, town, borough, or corporation, 
or from any sheriff, gaoler, or other officer, upon their several 
respective circuits, and from taking any gratuity from any 
office or officer of any of the courts of law. Another motion 
was^made for a clause restraining such judges, barons, and 
justices, as were comprehended within the provisions of the 
bill, from interfering, otherwise than by giving their own 
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voles, in any election of members to serve in Parliament ; 
but both these proposals being put to the vote, were carried 
in the negative. These two motions being overruled by the 
majority, the bill underwent some amendments ; and having 
passed through both Houses in the ordinary course, was 
enacted into a law by the royal sanction. With respect to 
the import of this act, it is no other than the establishment 
of the several stamp-duties, applied to the augmentation ; and 
the appropriation of their produce in such a manner, that 
the crown cannot alter the application of the sums thus 
granted in Parliament. But on this occasion, no attempt 
was made in favour of the independency of the judges, which 
seems to have been invaded by a late interpretation of, or 
rather by a deviation from, the act of settlement ; in which 
it is expressly ordained, that the commissions of the judges 
should continue in force quumdiu se bene ge&serint ; that their 
salaries should be fixed, and none of them removoable but by 
an address of both Houses of Parliament. It was then, with- 
out all doubt, the intention of the legislature, that every 
judge should enjoy his office during life, unless convicted by 
legal trial of some misbehaviour, or unless both Houses of 
Parliament should concur in desiring his removal : but the 
doctrine now adopted imports, that no commission can con- 
tinue in force longer than the life of the king by whom it 
was granted ; that therefore the commissions of the judges 
must be renewed by a new king at his accession, who should 
have it in his power to employ either those whom he finds 
acting as judges at his accession, or confer their offices on 
others, with no other restraint than that the condition of the 
now commissions should be quamdiu se bene gesserint. Thus 
the office of judge is rendered more precarious, and the in- 
fluence of the crown receives a considerable reinforcement. 

Among the bills that miscarried in the course of this 
session, we may number a second attempt to carry unsuc«*s- 
into execution the scheme which was offered last ful bllls - 
year for the more effectual manning the navy, preventing 
desertion, and relieving and encouraging the seamen of 
Great Britain. A hill was accordingly brought in, couched 
in nearly the same terms that had been rejected in the last 
session ; and it was supported by a considerable number of 
members, animated with a true spirit of patriotism ; but to 
the trading part of the nation it appeared one of those plau- 
sible projects, which, though agreeable in speculation, can 
tol. in. — a. u 
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never be reduced into practice, without a concomitaney of 
greater evils than those they were intended to remove. 
While the hill remained under the consideration of the 
House, petitions were presented against it by the merchants 
of Bristol, Scarborough, Whitby, Kingston-upon-Hull, and 
Lancaster, representing, that, by such a law, the trade of the 
kingdom, which is the nursery and support of seamen at all 
times, and that spirit of equipping private ships of war, 
which had been of distinguished service to the nation, would 
be laid under such difficulties as might cause a great stag- 
nation in the former, and a total suppression of the latter ; 
the bill, therefore, would be highly prejudicial to the marine 
of the kingdom, and altogether ineffectual for the purposes 
intended. A great number of books and papers relating to 
trading ships and vessels, as well as to seamen, and other 
persons protected or pressed into the navy, and to expenses 
occasioned by pressing men into the navy, were examined in 
a committee of the whole House, and the bill was improved 
with many amendments ; nay, after it was printed and en- 
grossed, several clauses were added by way of rider ; yet still 
the experiment seemed dangerous. The motion for its being 
passed was violently opposed ; warm debates ensued ; they 
were adjourned, and resumed; and the arguments against 
the bill appeared at length in such a striking light, that, 
when the question was put, the majority declared for the 
negative. The regulations which had been made in Parlia- 
ment during the twenty-sixth, the twenty-eighth, and thirtieth 
years of the present reign, for the preservation of the public 
roads, being attended with some inconveniences in certain 
parts of the kingdom, petitions were brought from some 
counties in Wales, as well as from the freeholders of Here- 
fordshire, the farmers of Middlesex, and others, enumerating 
the difficulties attending the use of broad wheels in one case, 
and the limitation of horses used in drawing carriages with 
narrow wheels in the other. The matter of these remon- 
strances was considered in a committee of the whole House, 
which resolved, that the weight to be carried by all waggons 
and carts, travelling on the turnpike roads, should be limited. 
On this resolution a bill was framed, for amending and re- 
ducing into one act of Parliament the three acts before men- 
tioned for the preservation of the public highways ; but some 
objections being started, and a petition interposed by the 
landholders of Suffolk and Norfolk, alleging that the bill, if 
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passed into a law, would render it impossible to bring fresb pro- 
visions from those counties to London, as the supply depended 
absolutely upon the quickness of conveyance, the further 
consideration of it was postponed to a longer day, and never 
resumed in the sequel ; so that the attempt miscarried. 

Of all the subjects which, in the course of this session, fell 
under the cognizance of Parliament, there was none Case of the 
that more interested the humanity, or challenged m^ent 
the redress, of the legislature, than did the case of debt0is ‘ 
the poor insolvent debtors, who languished under all the 
miseries of indigence and imprisonment. In the month of 
February a petition was offered to the Commons in behalf 
of bankrupts, who represented, that having scrupulously 
conformed to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by sur- 
rendering their all upon oath, for the benefit of their credi- 
tors, they had nevertheless been refused their certificates, 
without any probability of relief; that by this cruel refusal, 
many bankrupts have been obliged to abscond, while others 
were immured in prison, and these unhappy sufferers groaned 
under the particular hardship of being excluded from the 
benefit of laws occasionally made for the relief of insolvent 
debtors ; that the power vested in creditors of refusing certi- 
ficates to their bankrupts was, as the petitioners conceived, 
founded upon a presumption that such power would be ten- 
derly exercised, and never but in notorious cases ; but the 
great increase in the number of bankrupts within two years 
past, and the small proportion of those who had been able 
to obtain their certificates, seemed to demonstrate that the 
power had been used for cruel and unjust purposes, contrary 
to the intention of the legislature ; that as the greater pait 
of the petitioners, and their fellow-sufferers, must inevitably 
and speedily perish, with their distressed families, unless 
seasonably relieved by the interposition of Pailiament, they 
implored the compassion of the House, from which they hoped 
immediate favour and relief. This petition was accompanied 
with a printed case, explaining the natuie of the laws relating 
to bankrupts, and pointing out their defects in point of policy 
as well as humanity ; but little regard was seemingly paid 
to either remonstrance. Other petitions, however, being 
presented by insolvent debtors, imprisoned in different gaols 
within the kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill for 
their relief, and a committee appointed to exa mi ne the laws 
relating to bankruptcy. 
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Among other petitionary remonstrances on this subject, 
Ca , eof the members were separately presented with the 
r>t.uu piinted case of Captain George Walker, a prisoner 
Waiiei. g a0 | 0 £ ^.] ie j^i n g’ s Bench, who had been de- 

clared a bankrupt, and complained, that he had been subjected 
to some flagrant acts of injustice and oppression. The case 
contained such extraordinary allegations, and the captain’s 
character was so remarkably fair and interesting, that the 
committee, which were empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records, resolved to inquire into the particulars 
of his misfortune. A motion was made and agreed to, that 
the marshal of the prison should bring the captain before the 
committee ; and the speaker’s warrant was issued accordingly. 
The prisoner was produced, and examined at several sittings ; 
and some of the members expressed a laudable eagerness to 
do him justice : but his antagonists were very powerful, and 
left no stone unturned to frustrate the purpose of the inquiry, 
which was dropped of course at the end of the session. Thus 
the unfortunate Captain W alker, who had, in the late war, 
remarkably distinguished himself at sea by his courage and 
conduct, repeatedly signalized himself against the enemies of 
his country, was sent back, without redress, to the gloomy 
mansions of a gaol, where he had already pined for several 
years, useless to himself, and lost to the community, while he 
might have been profitably employed in retrieving his orvn 
fortune, and exerting his talents for the general advantage of 
the nation. While this affair was in agitation, the bill for 
the relief of insolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and read 
a second time ; but, when the motion was made for its being 
committed, a debate arose, and this was adjourned from time 
to time till the end of the session. In the mean time, the 
committee continued to deliberate upon the laws relating to 
bankruptcy; and in the beginning of June reported their 
resolution to the House, that in their opinion, some amend- 
ments might be made to the laws concerning bankruptcy, to 
the advantage of creditors, and relief of insolvents. Such 
was the notice vouchsafed to the ciics of many British sub- 
jects, deprived of liberty, and destitute of the common neces- 
saries of life. 

It would engage us in a long digressive discussion were 
Bemaite on we *° inquire how the spirit of the laws in England, 
the binfc- &o famed for lenity, has been exasperated into such 
wpt aws. severity against insolvent debtors ; and why, among 
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a people so distinguished for generosity and compassion, the 
gaols should be more filled with prisoners than they are in 
any other part of Christendom. Perhaps both these devia- 
tions from a general character are violent efforts of a wary 
legislature made in behalf of trade, which cannot be too much 
cherished in a nation that principally depends upon com- 
merce. The question is, whether this laudable aim may not be 
more effectually accomplished without subjecting individuals 
to oppression, arising from the cruelty and revenge of one 
another. As the laws are modelled at present, it cannot be 
denied that the debtor, in some cases, lies, in a peculiar 
manner, at the mercy of his ci editor. By the original and 
common law of England, no man could be imprisoned for 
debt. The plaintiff in any civil action could have no execu- 
tion upon his judgment against either the body or the lands 
of the defendant ; even with respect to his goods and chattels, 
which were subject to execution, he was obliged to leave him 
such articles as were necessary for agriculture. But, in pro- 
cess of time, tins indulgence being found prejudicial to com- 
merce, a law Avas enacted in the leign of Edward the Fiist, 
allowing execution on the person of the debtor, provided his 
goods and chattels were not sufficient to pay the debt which 
he had contracted. This law was still attended with a very 
obvious inconvenience. The debtor, who possessed an estate 
in lands, was tempted to secrete his moveable effects, and 
live in concealment on the produce of his lands, while the 
sheriff connived at his retirement. To remove this evil, a 
second statute was enacted in the same reign, granting im- 
mediate execution against the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor ; yet his effects could not be sold for the benefit of his 
creditors till the expiration of three months, during which he 
himself could dispose of them for ready money, in order to 
discharge his incumbrances. If the creditor was not satisfied 
in this manner, he continued in possession of the debtor’s 
lands, and detained the debtor himself in prison, where he 
was obliged to supply him with bread and water for his sup- 
port, until the debt was discharged. Other severe regulations 
were made in the sequel, particularly in the reign of Edward 
the Third, which gave rise to the writ of capias ad satisfa- 
ciendum. This, indeed, rendered the preceding laws, called 
statute-merchant and statute-staple, altogether unnecessary. 
Though the liberty of the subject, and the security of the 
landholder, were thus, in some measure, sacrificed to the ad- 
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vantage of commerce, an imprisoned debtor was not left 
entirely at tlie mercy of an inexorable creditor. If be made 
all the satisfaction in bis power, and could show that bis 
insolvency was owing to real misfortunes, tbe court of chan- 
cery interposed on bis petition, and actually ordered him to 
be discharged from prison, when no good reason for detain- 
ing him could be assigned. This interposition, which seems 
naturally to belong to a court of equity, constituted with a 
view to mitigate the rigour of the common law, ceased, in all 
probability, after the restoration of Charles the Second, and 
of consequence the prisons were filled with debtors. Then 
the legislature charged themselves with the extension of a 
power which perhaps a chancellor no longer thought himself 
safe in exercising ; and in the year one thousand six hundred 
and seventy, passed the first act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, granting a release to all prisoners for debt, without 
distinction or inquiry. By this general indulgence, which 
has even in a great measure continued in all subsequent acts 
of the same kind, the lenity of the Parliament may be some- 
times misapplied, inasmuch as insolvency is often criminal, 
arising from piofligacy and extravagance, which deserve to 
be severely punished. Yet, even for this species of insol- 
vency, perpetual imprisonment, aggravated by the miseries 
of extreme indigence, and the danger of perishing through 
famine, may be deemed a punishment too severe. How cruel 
then must it be to leave the most innocent bankrupt exposed 
to this punishment from the revenge or sinister design of a 
merciless creditor ; a creditor, by whose fraud, perhaps, the 
prisoner became a bankrupt, and by whose craft he is de- 
tained in gaol, lest, by his discharge from prison, he should 
be enabled to seek that redress in chancery to which he is 
entitled on a fair account ! The severity of the law was cer- 
tainly intended against fraudulent bankrupts only ; and the 
statute of bankruptcy is, doubtless, favourable to insolvents, 
as it discharges from all former debts those who obtained 
their certificates. As British subjects, they are surely en- 
titled to the same indulgence which is granted to other 
insolvents. They were always included in every act passed 
for the relief of insolvent debtors, till the sixth year of (leorge 
I., when they were first excepted from this benefit. By a 
law enacted in the reign of Queen Anne, relating to bank- 
ruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to object to the confirma- 
tion of the bankrupt’s certificate; hut the chancellor had 
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power to judge whether the objection was frivolous or well- 
founded ; yet, by a later act, the chancellor is obliged to 
confirm the certificate, if it is agreeable to four-fifths in 
number and value of the creditors ; whereas he cannot con- 
firm it, should he be opposed, even without any reason 
assigned, by one creditor to whom the greater part of the 
debt is owing. It might, therefore, deserve the consideration 
of Parliament, whether, in extending their clemency to the 
poor, it should not be equally diffused to bankrupts and other 
insolvents ; whether proper distinctions ought not to be made 
between the innocent bankrupt who falls through misfortunes 
in trade, and him who becomes insolvent from fraud or pro- 
fligacy ; and finally, whether the inquiry and trial of all 
such cases would not properly fall within the province of 
chancery, a tribunal instituted for the mitigation of common 
law. 

The House of Commons seems to have been determined on 
another measure, which, however, does not admit of inqu«y 
explanation. An order was made in the month ^te^fthe 
of February, that leave should be given to bring in p° 01 - 
a bill to explain, amend, and render effectual so much of an 
act passed in the thirteenth year of George II. against the 
excessive increase of horse-races and deceitful gaming, as 
related to that increase. The bill was accordingly presented, 
read, printed, and ordered to be committed to a committee 
of the whole House ; but the order was delayed from time to 
time to the end of the session. Some progress was likewise 
made in another affair of greater consequence to the commu- 
nity, A committee was appointed in the month of March, 
to take into consideration the state of the poor in England, 
as well as the laws enacted for their maintenance. The 
clerks of the peace belonging to all the counties, cities, and 
towns in England and Wales were ordered to transmit, for 
the perusal of the House, an account of the annual expense 
of passing vagrants through their respective divisions and 
districts for four years ; and the committee began to deli- 
berate on this important subject. In the latter end of May 
the House was made acquainted with their resolutions, im- 
porting that the present method of relieving the poor in the 
respective parishes, where no workhouses have been provided 
for their reception and employment, are, in general, very 
burdensome to the inhabitants, and tend to render the poor 
miserable to themselves, and useless to the community ; that 
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the present method of giving money ont of the parochial 
rates to persons capable of labour, in order to prevent them 
from claimin g an entile subsistence for themselves and their 
families, is contrary to the spirit and intention of the laws 
for the relief of the poor, is a dangerous power in the hands 
of parochial officers, a misapplication of the public money, 
and a great encouragement to idleness and intemperance ; 
that the employment of the poor, under proper direction and 
management, in such w orks and manufactures as are suited 
to their respective capacities, would be of great utility to the 
public ; that settling the poor in workhouses, to be provided 
in the several counties and ridings in England and Wales, 
under the direction and management of governors and trus- 
tees to be appointed for that purpose, would be the most 
effectual method of relieving such poor peisons as by ago, 
infirmities, or diseases, are rendered incapable of supporting 
themselves by their labour, of employing the able and in- 
dustrious, reforming the idle and profligate, and of educating 
poor children in religion and industry ; that the poor in such 
workhouses would be better regulated and maintained, and 
managed with more advantage to the public, by guardians, 
governors, or trustees, to be specially appointed, or chosen 
for that purpose, and incorporated with such powers, and 
under such restrictions, as the legislature should deem proper, 
than by the annual parochial officers ; that erecting work- 
houses upon waste lands, and appropriating a certain quantity 
of such lands to be cultivated, in order to produce provision 
for the poor in the said houses, would not only be the means 
of instructing and employing many of the said poor in agii- 
culture, but lessen the expense of the public ; that controver- 
sies and lawsuits concerning the settlements of poor persons 
occasioned a very great, and, in general, an useless expense 
to the public, amounting to many thousand pounds per an- 
num ; and that often more money is expended in ascertaining 
such settlements by each of the contending parishes than 
would be sufficient to maintain the paupers; that should 
workhouses be established for the general reception of the 
poor, in the respective counties and ridings of England, 
the laws relating to the settlements of the poor and the 
passing of vagrants might be repealed; that while the pre- 
sent laws relating to the poor subsist, the compelling parish 
officers to grant certificates to the poor would, in all proba- 
bility, prevent the hardships they now suffer, in being 
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debarred gaining their livelihood where they can do it most 
usefully to themselves and the public. From these sensible 
resolutions, the reader may conceive some idea of the miscon- 
duct that attends the management of the poor in England, 
as well as of the grievous burdens entailed upon the people 
by the present laws which constitute this branch of the legis- 
lature. The committee’s resolves being read at the table, 
an order was made that they should be taken into considera- 
tion on a certain day, when the order was again put off, and 
in the interim the Parliament was prorogued. While the 
committee deliberated upon this affair, leave was given to 
prepare a bill for preventing tenants, under a certain yearly 
rent, from gaining settlements in any particular parish, by 
being there rated in any land-tax assessment, and paying for 
the landlord the money so charged. This order was after- 
wards discharged; and another bill brought in to prevent 
any person from gaining a settlement, by being rated by vir- 
tue of an act of Parliament for granting an aid to his majesty 
by a land-tax, and paying the same. The bill was accord- 
ingly presented, read, committed, and passed the Low< r 
House ; but among the Lords it miscarried. It can never 
be expected that the poor will be managed with economy 
and integrity, while the execution of the laws relating to 
their maintenance is left in the hands of low tradesmen, wJao 
derive private advantage from supplying them with necessa- 
ries, and often favour the imposition of one another with the 
most scandalous collusion. This is an evil which will never 
be remedied, until persons of independent fortune and un- 
blemished integrity, actuated by a spirit of true patriotism, 
shall rescue their fellow-citizens from the power of such 
interested miscreants, by taking the poor into their own 
management and protection. Instead of multiplying laws 
with rospeet to the settlement and management of the poor, 
which serve only to puzzle and perplex the parish and peace- 
officers, it would become the sagacity of the legislature to 
take some effectual precautions to prevent the increase of 
paupers and vagrants, which is become an intolerable nuis- 
ance to the commonwealth. Towards this salutary end, 
surely nothing would more contribute than a reformation of 
the police, that would abolish those infamous places of enter- 
tainment, which swarm in every corner of the metropolis, 
seducing people of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and 
ruin ; and would restrict, within due bounds, the number of 
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public-houses, which are augmented to an enormous degree, 
affording so many asylums for riot and debauchery, and 
corrupting the morals of the common people to such a pitch 
of licentious indecency as must he a reproach to every civilized 
nation. Let it not be affirmed, to the disgrace of Great 
Britain, that such receptacles of vice and impunity subsist 
under the connivance of the government, according to the 
narrow views and confined speculation of those shallow poli- 
ticians, who imagine that the revenue is increased in pro- 
portion to the quantity of strong liquors consumed in such 
infamous recesses of intemperance. Were this in reality the 
case, that administration would deserve to be branded with 
eternal infamy, which could sacrifice to such a base con- 
sideration the health, the lives, and the morals of their 
fellow-creatures : but nothing can be more fallacious than 
the supposition, that the revenne of any government can be 
increased by the augmented intemperance of the people ; for 
intemperance is the bane of industry, as well as of popula- 
tion ; and what the government gains in the articles of the 
duty on malt and the excise upon liquors, will always be 
greatly overbalanced by the loss in other articles, arising 
from the diminution of hands, and the neglect of labour. 

Exclusive of the bills that were actually prepared, though 
Regulations they did not pass in the course of tms session, the 
andmear* Commons deliberated on other important subjects, 

> sures. which, however, were not finally discussed. In the 
beginning of the session, a committee being appointed to 
resume the inquiry touching the regulation of weights and 
measures, a subject we have mentioned in the history of 
the preceding session, the box which contained a Troy 
pound weight, locked up by order of the House, was again 
produced by the clerk, in whose custody it had been de- 
posited. This affair being carefully investigated, the com- 
mittee agreed to fourteen resolutions. 1 In the mean time 

f As the curiosity of the reader may be interested in these resolutions, we shall here 
insert them for his satisfaction. The committee resolved, that the ell ought to contain 
one yard and one quarter, according to the yard mentioned in the third resolution of the 
former committee upon the subject of weights and measures ; that the polo or perch should 
contain in length five such yards and a half ; the furlong two hundred and twenty ; and 
the m ? lc one thousand seven hundred and sixty : that the superficial perch should contain 
thirty square yards and a quarter ; the rood one thousand two hundred and ten ; and the 
acre four thousand eight hundred and forty ; that, according to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
resolutions of the former committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, agreed to 
by the House on the second day of June in the preceding year, the quart ought to contain 
seventy cubical inches and one half ; the pint thirty-five and one quarter ; the peck five 
hundred and sixty-four ; and the bushel two thousand two hundred and fifty-six. That 
the several parts of the pound* mentioned in the eighth resolution of the former committee. 
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it was ordered, that all the weights, referred to in the report, 
should be delivered to the clerk of the House to be locked 
up, and brought forth occasionally. 

The House of Commons, among other articles of domestic 

examined and adjusted in the presence of this committee, viz , the half pound or six: 
ounces, quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one ounce, two half-ounces, the 
five-penny weight, three-penny weight, two-penny weight, and one-penny weight, the 
twelve grains, six grains, three grains, two grains, and two of one grain each, ought to be the 
models of the several parts of the said pound, and to be used for sizing or adjusting weights 
for the future. That all weights exceeding a pound should be of brass, copper, bell-metal, 
or cast-iron ; and all those of cast-iron should be made in the form, an d with a handle of 
hammered iron, such as the pattern herewith produced, having the mark of the weight 
cast in the iron ; and all weights of a pound, or under, should be of gold, silver, brass, 
copper, or bell-metal. That all weights of cast-iron should have the initial letters of the 
name of the maker upon the upper bar of the handle ; and all other weights should have 
the samo, together with the mark of the weights, according to this standard, upon some 
convenient part thereof. That the yard mentioned in the second resolution of the former 
committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, agreed to by the House in the last 
session, being the standard of length, and the pound, mentioned in the eighth resolution, 
beiDg the standard of weight, ought to be deposited in the court of the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, and there safely kept under the seals of the chancellor of the said exchequer and 
of the chief baron, and the seal of office of the chamberlain of the exchequer, and not to 
he opened but by the order and in the presence of the chancellor of the exchequer and 
chief baron for the time being. That the most effectual means to ascertain uniformity in 
measures of length and weight, to he used throughout the realm, would be to appoint 
certain persons at one particular office, with clerks and workmen under them, for the 
purpose only of sizing and adjusting, for the use of the subjects, all measures of length, 
and all weights, being parts, multiples, or certain proportions of the standards to be used 
for the future. That a model or pattern of the said standard yard, mentioned in the 
second resolution of the former committee, and now in the custody of the clerk of the 
House, and a model or pattern of the standard pound, mentioned in the eighth resolution 
of that committee, together with models or patterns of the parts of the said pound, now 
presented to the House, and also of the multiples of the said pound mentioned in this 
report (when the same are adjusted) should be kept in the said office, in custody of the 
said persons to he appointed for sizing weights and measures, under the seal of t be chief 
baron of the exchequer for the time being ; to be opened only by order of the said chief 
baron, in his presence, or the presence of one of the barons of the exchequer, on the appli- 
cation of the said persons, for the purpose of correcting and adjusting, as occasion should 
require, the patterns or models used at the said office, for sizing measures of length and 
weight, delivered out to the subjects. That models or patterns of the said standard yard 
and standard pound aforesaid, and also models or patterns of the parts and multiples 
aforesaid of the said pound, should be lodged in the said office for the sizing of such 
measures of length or weight, as, being parts, multiples, or proportions of the said stan- 
dards, should hereafter be required by any of his majesty’s subjects. That all measures 
of length and weight, sized at the said office, should be marked in some convenient part 
thereof with such marks as should be thought expedient, to show the identity of the 
measures and weights sized at the said office, and to discover any frauds that may be 
committed therein. That the said office should be kept within a convenient distance of 
the court of Exchequer at Westminster ,* and that all measures of length and weight 
within a certain distance of London, should be corrected and re-assized as occasion should 
require, at the said office. That, in order to enforce the unifonnity in weights and mea- 
sures to be used for the future, all persons appointed by the crown to act as justices of 
the peace in any county, city, or town corporate, being respectively counties within them- 
selves, throughout the realm, should be empowered to hear and determine, and put the law in 
execution^ in respect to weights and measures only, without any of thexn being obliged to 
sue out a dedimus, or to act in any other matter ; and the said commissioners should be 
empowered to sue, imprison, inflict, or mitigate such penalties as should be thought 
proper ; and have such other authority as should be necessary for compelling the use of 
weights and measures, agreeably to the aforesaid standards. That models or patterns 
of the said standard yard and pound, and of the parts and multiples thereof, before men- 
tioned, should be distributed in each county, in such a manner as to be readily used for 
evidence in all cases where measures and weights should be questioned before the said 
commissioners* and for adjusting the same in a proper manner* 
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economy, bestowed some attention on the hospital for found- 
R<?soiutions lings, which was now, more than ever, become a 
theToani matter of national consideration. The accounts 
lmg Hos- relating* to this charity having been demanded, 
pitl1 ' and subjected to the inspection of the members, 
were, together with the king’s recommendation, referred to 
the committee of supply, where they produced the resolu- 
tions which we have already specified among the other 
grants of the year. The House afterwards resolved itself 
into a committee, to deliberate on the state of the hospital, 
and examine its accounts. On the third day of May their 
resolutions were reported to the following effect : that the 
appointing, by the governois and guardians of the said 
hospital, places in the several counties, ridings, or divisions 
in this kingdom, for the first reception of exposed and 
deserted young children, would be attended with many evil 
consequences ; and that the conveying of children from the 
country to the said hospital is attended with many evil 
consequences, and ought to be prevented. A bill was 
ordered to be bi ought in, founded upon this last resolution, 
but never presented; theiefore the inquiry produced no 
effect. Notuithstanding the institution of this charity, for 
the support of which great sums are yearly levied on the 
public, it does not appear that the bills of mortality, respect- 
ing new-born children, are decreased, nor the shocking crime 
of infant murder rendered less frequent than heretofore. It 
may, therefore, not be improper ly styled a heavy additional 
tax for the propagation of bastardy, and the encouragement 
of idleness, among the common people ; besides the ten- 
dency it has to extinguish the feelings of the heart, and 
dissolve those family ties of blood by which the charities 
are connected. 

In the month of March, leave was given to bring in a bill 
fimTthe ^ or more effectual preventing of the melting 
km” to the down and exporting the gold and silver coin of the 
Paiiument. kingdom, and the persons were nominated to pre- 
pare it ; but the bill never appeared, and no further inquiry 
was made about the matter. Perhaps it was supposed that 
such a measure might be thought an encroachment on the 
prerogative of the crown, which hath always exercised 
the power of fixing the standard, and regulating the cur- 
rency of the coin. Perhaps such a step was deferred on 
account of the war, during which a great quantity of gold 
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and silver was necessarily exported to the continent, for the 
support of the allies and armies in the pay of Great Britain. 
The legislature, however, would do well to consider this 
eternal maxim in computation, that when a greater quantity 
of bullion is exported, in waste, than can be replaced by 
commerce, the nation must be hastening to a state of in- 
solvency. Over and above these proceedings in this session 
of Parliament, it may not be unnecessary to mention several 
messages which were sent by the king to the House of 
Commons. That relating to the vote of credit we have 
already specified in our account of the supply. On the 
twenty-sixth day of April, the chancellor of the exchequer 
presented to the House two messages signed by his majesty, 
one in favour of his subjects in North America, and the 
other in behalf of the East India Company : the former 
recommending to their consideration the zeal and vigour 
with which his faithful subjects in North America had 
exerted themselves in defence of his just rights and posses- 
sions ; desiring he might be enabled to give them a proper 
compensation for the expenses incurred by the respective 
provinces in levying, clothing, and paying the troops raised 
in that country, according as the active vigour and strenuous 
efforts of the several colonies should appear to merit ; in the 
latter, he desired the House would empower him to assist 
the East India Company in defraying the expense of a 
military force in the East Indies, to be maintained by them, 
in lieu of a battalion of regular troops withdrawn from 
thence, and returned to Ireland. Both these messages were 
referred to the committee of supply, and produced the reso- 
lutions upon each subject which we have already explained. 
The message relating to a projected invasion by the enemies 
of Great Britain we shall particularize in its proper place, 
when we come to record the circumstances ana miscarriage 
of that design. In the mean time, it may not be improper 
to observe, that the thanks of the House of Commons were 
voted and given to Admiral Boscawen and Major-General 
Amherst, for the services they had done their king and 
country in North America ; and the same compliment was 
paid to Admiral Obborne, for the success of his cruise in the 
Mediterranean. 

The session was closed on the second day of June with 
a speech to both Houses, from the commissioners Session 
appointed by his majesty for that purpose. In this olosed ' 
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harangue the Parliament was given to understand, that the 
king approved of their conduct, and returned them his 
thanks for their condescension ; that the hopes he had con- 
ceived of their surmounting the difficulties which lay in 
the way were founded on the wisdom, zeal, and affection 
of so good a Parliament, and that his expectations were 
fully answered ; that they had considered the war in all its 
parts, and, notwithstanding its long continuance, through 
the obstinacy of the enemy, had made such provision for the 
many different operations, as ought to convince the adver- 
saries of Great Britain, that it would he for their interest, 
as well as for the ease and relief of all Europe, to embrace 
equitable and honourable terms of accommodation. They 
were told that, by their assistance, the combined army in 
Germany had been completed : powerful squadrons, as well 
as numerous bodies of land-forces, were employed in 
America, in order to maintain the British rights and pos- 
sessions, and annoy the enemy in the most sensible manner 
in that country : that as France was making considerable 
preparations in her different ports, he had taken care to 
put his fleet at home in the best condition, both of strength 
and situation, to guard against and repel any ^attempts that 
might be meditated against his kingdoms : that all his 
measures had been directed to assert the honour of his crown ; 
to preserve the essential interests of his faithful subjects ; to 
support the cause of the Protestant religion and public 
liberty : he, therefore, trusted that the uprightness of his 
intentions would draw down the blessing of Heaven upon 
his endeavours. He expressed his hope, that the precautions 
they had taken to prevent and correct the excesses of the 
privateers would produce the desired effect ; a consideration 
which the king had much at heart ; for, though sensible of 
the utility of that service, when under proper regulations, 
he was determined to do his utmost to prevent any injuries 
or hardships which might be sustained by the subjects of 
neutral powers, so far as might be practicable and consistent 
with his majesty’s just right to hinder the trade of his 
enemies from being collusively and fraudulently covered. 
He not only thanked the Commons, but applauded the firm- 
ness and vigour with which they had acted, as well as their 
prudence in judging, that notwithstanding the present bur- 
dens, the making ample provision for carrying on the war 
was the most probable means to bring it to an honourable 
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and happy conclusion. He assured them that no attention 
should be wanting, on his part, for the faithful application 
of what had been granted. They were informed he had 
nothing further to desire, but that they would carry down 
the same good dispositions, and propagate them in their 
several counties, which they had shown in their proceedings 
during the session. These declarations being pronounced, 
the Parliament was prorogued. 

The people of England, provoked on one hand by the 
intrigues, the hostilities, and menaces of B’rance, Prepaia . 
and animated on the other by the pride and triumph tiom, for 
of success, which never fails to reconcile them to war ' 
difficulties, howsoever great, and expense, however enor- 
mous, at this period breathed nothing but war, and dis- 
coursed about nothing but new plans of conquest. We have 
seen how liberally the Parliament bestowed the nation’s 
money; and the acquiescence of the subjects in general, 
under the additional burdens which had been imposed, ap- 
peared in the remarkable eagerness with which they em- 
barked in the subscription planned by the legislature; in 
the vigorous assistance they contributed towards manning 
the navy, recruiting the army, and levying additional forces ; 
and the warlike spirit which began to diffuse itself through 
all ranks of the people. This was a spirit which the ministry 
carefully cherished and cultivated for the support of the 
war, which, it must be owned, was prosecuted with an 
ardour and efficacy peculiar to the present administration. 
True it is, the German war had been for some time adopted 
as an object of importance by the British councils, and a 
resolution was taken to maintain it without flinching: at 
the same time, it must be allowed, that this consideration 
had not hitherto weakened the attention of the ministry to 
the operations in America, where alone the war may be 
said to have been carried on and prosecuted on British 
principles, so as to distress the enemy in their most tender 
part, and at the same time acquire the most substantial 
advantages to the subjects of Britain. For these two pur- 
poses, every preparation was made that sagacity could 
suggest, or vigour execute. The navy was repaired and 
augmented; and in order to man the different squadrons, 
the expedient of pressing, that disgrace to a British ad- 
ministration, was practised both by land and water with 
extraordinary rigour and vivacity. A proclamation was 
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issued, offering a considerable bounty for every seaman and 
every landman that should, by a certain day, enter volun- 
tarily into the service. As an additional encouragement to 
this class of people, the king promised his pardon to all 
seamen who had deserted from the respective ships to which 
they belonged, provided they should return to their duty 
by the third day of July ; but at the same time he declared, 
that those who should neglect this opportunity, at a time 
when their country so much required their service, would, 
upon being apprehended, incur the penalty of a court- 
martial, and if convicted, be deemed unfit objects of the 
royal mercy. All justices of the peace, mayors, and magis- 
trates of corporations throughout Great Britain were com- 
manded to make particular search for straggling seamen fit 
for the service, and to send all that should be found to the 
nearest sea-port, that they might be sent on board by 
the sea-officer there commanding. Other methods, more 
gentle and effectual, were taken to levy and recruit the 
land-forces. New regiments were raised on his majesty’s 
promise, that every man should be entitled to his discharge 
at the end of three years, and the premiums for enlisting 
were increased. Over and above these indulgences, con- 
siderable bounties were offered and given by cities, towns, 
corporations, and even by individuals, so universally were 
the people possessed with a spirit of chivalry and adventure. 
The example was set by the metropolis, where the common- 
council resolved, that voluntary subscriptions should be 
received in the chamber of London, to be appropriated as 
bounty money to such persons as should engage in his 
majesty’s service. The city subscribed a considerable sum 
for that purpose ; and a committee of aldermen and com- 
moners was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to receive and 
apply the subscriptions. As a further encouragement to 
volunteers, they moreover resolved, that every person so 
entering should be entitled to the freedom of the city at the 
expiration of three years, or sooner, if the war should be 
brought to a conclusion. These resolutions being communi- 
cated to the king, he was pleased to signify his approbation, 
and return his thanks to the city, in a letter from the 
secretary of state to the lord mayor. Large sums were 
immediately subscribed by different companies, and some 
private persons ; and, in imitation of the capital, bounties 
were offered by many different communities in every quarter 
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of tlie united kingdom. At the same time, such care and 
diligence were used in disciplining the militia, that, before 
the close of the year, the greater part of those truly consti- 
tutional battalions rivalled the regular troops in the per- 
fection of their exercise, and seemed to be, in all respects, 
as fit for actual service. 

Before we proceed to record the transactions of the cam- 
paign that succeeded these preparations, we shall 
take notice of some domestic events, which, though the pimeeas 
not very important in themselves, may nevertheless “ndlwess 
claim a place in the History of England. In the Elizabeth 
beginning of the year, the court of London was Ciloline ' 
overwhelmed with affliction at the death of the Princess 
Dowager of Orange and Nassau, governante of the United 
Provinces in the minority of her son, the present stadtholder. 
She was the eldest daughter of his Britannic majesty, pos- 
sessed of many personal accomplishments and exemplary 
virtues ; pious, moderate, sensible, and circumspect. She had 
exercised her authority with equal sagacity and resolution, 
respected even by those who were no friends to the house of 
Orange, and died with great fortitude and resignation. 8 In 
her will she appointed the king her father, and the Princess 
Dowager of Orange, her mother-in-law, honorary tutors, and 
Prince Louis of Brunswick acting tutor to her children. In 
the morning after her decease, the States-Greneral and the 
States of Holland were extraordinarily assembled, and having 
received notice of this event, proceeded to confirm the regu- 
lations which had been made for the minority of the 
stadtholder. Prince Louis of Brunswick was invited to 
assist in the assembly of Holland, where he took the oaths, 
as representing the captain-general of the union. Then he 
communicated to the assembly the act by which the princess 
had appointed him guardian of her children. He was after- 
wards invited to the assembly of the States-Greneral, who 
agreed to the resolution of Holland, with respect to his 
« 

e Feeling her end approaching, she delivered a key to one of her attendants, directing^ 
him to fetch two papers, which she signed with her own hand, One was a contract of 
marriage between her daughter and thePrmee of Nassau Weilbuxgh; the other was a 
letter to the States-General, beseeching them to consent to this marriage, and preserve 
inviolate the regulations she had made, touching the education and tutelage of the young 
stadtholder. These two papers being signed and sealed, she sent for her children, ex- 
horted them to make proper improvements on the education they had received, and to live 
in harmony with each other. Then she implored Heaven to shower its blessings on them 
both, and embraced them with the most affecting marks of maternal tenderness, She 
afterwards continued to converse calmly and deliberately with her friends, and in a few 
hours expired. 

YOL, III. — & 
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guardianship ; and in the evening the different colleges of 
the government sent formal deputations to the young stadt- 
holder, and the princess Caroline his sister, in whose names 
and presence they were received, and answered by their 
guardian and representative. A formal intimation of the 
death of the princess was communicated to the king her 
father, in a pathetic letter, by the States-G-eneral ; who con- 
doled with him on the irreparable loss which he as well as 
they had sustained by this melancholy event, and assured him 
they would employ all their care and attention in secui'ing 
and defending the rights and interests of the young stadt- 
holder and the princess his sister, whom they considered 
as the children of the republic. The royal family of England 
suffered another disaster in the course of this year by the 
decease of the Princess Elizabeth Caroline, second daughter 
of his late royal highness Frederick Prince of Wales, a lady 
of the most amiable character, who died at Kew in the month 
of September, before she had attained the eighteenth year of 
her age. 

Certain privateers continuing their excesses at sea, and 
P-Tam pioc rifling neutral ships without distinction or authority, 
made of the government resolved to vindicate the honour of 
pirates. ^ na -f.j 0I ^ making examples of those pirates, 
who, as fast as they could be detected and secured, were 
brought to trial, and upon conviction sacrificed to justice. 
While these steps were taken to rescue the nation from the 
reproach of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours had 
urged with such eagerness, equal spirit was exerted in con- 
vincing neutral powers that they should not with impunity, 
contravene the law of nations, in favouring the enemies of 
Great Britain. A great number of causes were tried relating 
to disputed captures, and many Dutch vessels, with their car- 
goes were condemned, after a fair hearing, notwithstanding 
the loud clamours of that people, and the repeated remon- 
strances of the States-G-eneral. 

The reputation of the English was not so much affected 
Accounts of by the irregularities of her privateers, armed for 
mSkaSe rapine, as by the neglect of internal police, and an 
murdm. ingredient of savage ferocity mingled in the na- 
tional character ; an ingredient that appeared but too conspi- 
cuous in the particulars of several shocking murders brought 
to light about this period. — One Halsey, who commaudod 
a merchant-ship in the voyage from Jamaica to England, 
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having conceived some personal dislike to a poor sailor, 
insulted him with such abuse, exposed him to such hardships, 
and punished him with such wantonness of barbarity, that 
the poor wretch leaped overboard in despair. His inhuman 
tyrant, envying him that death which would have rescued a 
miserable object from his brutality, plunged into the sea 
after him, and brought him on board, declaring he should 
not escape so while there were any torments left to inflict. 
Accordingly he exercised his tyranny upon him with re- 
doubled rigour, until the poor creature expired, in conse- 
quence of the inhuman treatment he had sustained. This 
savage ruffian was likewise indicted for the murder of 
another mariner, but being convicted on the first trial, the 
second was found unnecessary, and the criminal suffered 
death according to the law, which is perhaps too mild to 
malefactors convicted of such aggravated cruelty. — Another 
barbarous murder was perpetrated in the country, near Bir- 
mingham, upon a sheriff’s officer, by the sons of one Darby, 
whose effects the bailiff had seized on a distress for rent. 
The two young assassins, encouraged by the father, attacked 
the unhappy wretch with clubs, and mangled him in a ter- 
rible manner, so that he hardly retained any signs of life. 
Not contented with this cruel execution, they stripped him 
naked, and dragging him out of the house, scourged him 
with a waggoner’s whip until the flesh was cut from his 
bones. In this miserable condition be was found weltering 
in his blood, and conveyed to a neigbouring house, where he 
immediately expired. The three barbarians were appre- 
hended, after having made a desperate resistance. They 
were tried, convicted, and executed : the sons were hung in 
chains, and the body of the father dissected. — The widow 
of a timber-merchant at Botherhithe being cruelly murdered 
in her own house, Mary Edmonson, a young woman, her 
niece, ran out into the street with her own arms cut across, 
and gave the alarm, declaring her aunt had been assassinated 
by four men, who forced their way into the house, and that 
she (the niece) had received those wounds in attempting to 
defend her relation. According to the circumstances that 
appeared, this unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her 
aunt and benefactress with a case-knife, then dragged the 
body from the wash-house to the parlour; that she had 
stolen a watch and some silver spoons, and concealed them 
together with the knife and her own apron, which was 
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soaked ■with the blood of her aunt. After having acted this 
horrid tragedy, the bare recital of which the humane reader 
will not peruse without horror, she put on another apron, 
and wounded her own flesh, the better to conceal her guilt. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, she was suspected, and 
committed to prison. Being brought to trial, she was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumstantial evidence, and 
finally executed on Kennington-common, though she denied 
the fact to the last moment of her life. At the place of 
execution she behaved with great composure, and, after 
having spent some minutes in devotion, protested she was 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. What seemed to 
corroborate this protestation was the condition and character 
of the young woman, who had been educated in a sphere 
above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation without 
reproach in the country, where she was actually betrothed 
to a clergyman. On the other hand, the circumstances that 
appeared against her almost amounted to a certainty, though 
nothing weaker than proof positive ought to determine a 
jury in capital cases to give a verdict against the person 
accused. After all, this is one of those problematic events 
which elude the force of all evidence, and serve to con- 
found the pride of human reason. — A miscreant, whose 
name was Haines, having espoused the daughter of a farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, who possessed a small 
estate, which he intended to divide among seven children, 
was so abandoned as to form the design of poisoning the 
whole family, that by virtue of his wife he might enjoy the 
whole inheritance. For the execution of this infernal scheme 
he employed his own father to purchase a quantity of arse- 
nic ; part of which he administered to three of the children, 
who were immediately seized with the dreadful symptoms 
produced by this mineral, and the eldest expired. He after- 
wards mixed it with three apple cakes, which ho bought 
for the purpose, and presented to the other three children, 
who underwent the same violence of operation which had 
proved fatal to the eldest brother. The instantaneous effects 
of the poison created a suspicion of Haines, who being 
examined, the whole scene of villany stood disclosed. Never- 
theless, the villain found means to escape. — The unco mm on 
spirit of assassination which raged at this period seemed to 
communicate itself even to foreigners who breathed English 
air. Five French prisoners confined on board the king’s 
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ship the Royal Oak, were convicted of having murdered one 
Jean de Manaux, their countryman and fellow-prisoner, in 
revenge for his having discovered that they had forged 
passes to facilitate their escape. Exasperated at this detec- 
tion, they seized this unfortunate informer in the place of 
their confinement, gagged his mouth, stripped him naked, 
tied him with a strong cord to a ring-bolt, and scourged his 
body with the most brutal perseverance. By dint of strug- 
gling, the poor wretch disengaged himself from the cord 
with which he had been tied : then they finished the 
tragedy, by leaping and stamping on his breast, till the 
chest was broken, and he expired. They afterwards severed 
the body into small pieces, and these they conveyed at dif- 
ferent times into the sea, through the funnel of a conve- 
nience to which they had access : but one of the other pri- 
soners gave information of the murder ; in consequence of 
which they were secured, brought to trial, condemned, and 
punished with death. — Nor were the instances of cruel assas- 
sination which prevailed at this juncture, confined to Great 
Britain. At the latter end of the foregoing year an atro- 
cious massacre was perpetrated by two Genoese mariners 
upon the master and crew of an English vessel, among 
whom they were enrolled. These monsters of cruelty were 
in different watches, a circumstance that favoured the execu- 
tion of the horrid plan they had concerted. When one of 
them retired to rest with his fellows of the watch, consisting 
of the mate and two seamen, he waited till they were fast 
asleep, and then butchered them all with a knife. Having 
so far succeeded without discovery, he returned to the deck, 
and communicated the exploit to his associate : then they 
suddenly attacked the master of the vessel, and cleft his 
head with a hatchet, which they likewise used in murdering 
the man that stood at the helm ; a third was likewise de- 
spatched, and no Englishman remained alive but the master’s 
son, a boy, who lamented his father’s death with incessant 
tears and cries for three days, at the expiration of which he 
was likewise sacrificed, because the assassins were disturbed 
by his clamour. This barbarous scene was acted within 
sixty leagues of the rock of Lisbon ; but the vessel was taken 
between the Capes Ortugal and Finisterre, by the captain of 
the French privateer, called La Favorite, who, seeing the 
deck stained with blood, and finding all the papers of the 
ship destroyed, began to suspect that the master and crew 
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tad teen murdered. He accordingly taxed ttem with tte 
murder, and ttey confessed tte particulars. Tte privateer 
toucted at V ig'o, where tte captain imparted ttis detail to 
tte Englist consul ; but tte prize, witt tte two villains on 
board, was sent to Bayonne in France, wtere ttey were 
brougtt to condign punishment. 

We stall close ttis register of blood with the account 
siardei of a murder remarkable in all its circumstances, for 
Damei which a person, called Eugene Aram, suffered at 
thike. York, in tte course of ttis year. Ttis man, who 
exercised the profession of a schoolmaster at Knaresborough, 
tad, as far back as the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five, been concerned witt one Houseman in rob- 
bing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom ttey tad pre- 
viously persuaded to borrow a considerable quantity of 
valuable effects from different persons in the neighbourhood 
on false pretences, that he might retire witt the booty. He 
tad accordingly filled a sack witt these particulars, and 
began his retreat with his two perfidious associates, who 
suddenly fell upon him, deprived him of life, and, having 
buried the body in a cave, took possession of the plunder. 
Though Clarke disappeared at once in such a mysterious 
manner, no suspicion fell on tte assassins ; and Aram, who 
was tte chief contriver and agent in the murder, moved his 
habitation to another part of the country. In the summer 
of the present year. Houseman being employed among otter 
labourers, in repairing tte public highway, ttey, in digging 
for gravel by the road side, discovered the skeleton of a 
human creature, which tte majority supposed to be the bones 
of Daniel Clarke. Ttis opinion was no sooner broached, 
than Houseman, as it were by some supernatural impulse 
which he could not resist, declared that it was not the skele- 
ton of Clarke, inasmuch as his body had been interred at a 
place called St. Robert’s Cave, where they would find it, 
with the head turned to a certain comer. He was imme- 
diately apprehended, examined, admitted as evidence for the 
crown, and discovered the particulars of the murder. The 
skeleton of Clarke being found exactly in the place and 
manner he had described, Eugene Aram, who now acted as 
usher to a grammar-school in the county of Norfolk, was 
secured, and brought to trial at the York assizes. There, 
his own wife corroborating the testimony of Houseman, he 
was found guilty, and received sentence of death ; notwitk- 
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standing a very artful and learned defence, in which he 
proved, from argument and example, the danger of convict- 
ing a man upon circumstantial evidence. Finding all his 
remonstrances ineffectual, he recommended himself in pa- 
thetic terms to the king’s mercy ; and if ever murderer was 
entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might have been extended 
not improperly to this man, whose genius, in itself prodi- 
gious, might have exerted itself in works of general utility. 
He had, in spite of all the disadvantages attending low birth 
and straitened circumstances, by the dint of his own capacity 
and inclination, made considerable progress in mathematics 
and philosophy, acquired all the languages, ancient and 
modern, and executed part of a Celtic dictionary, which, 
had he lived to finish it, might have thrown some essential 
light upon the origin and obscurities of the European his- 
tory. Convinced, at last, that he had nothing to hope from 
the clemency of the government, he wrote a short poem in 
defence of suicide ; and, on the day fixed for his execution, 
opened the veins of his left arm with a razor, which he had 
concealed for that purpose. Though he was much weakened 
by the effusion of blood, before this attempt was discovered, 
yet, as the instrument had missed the artery, he did not 
expire until he was carried to the gibbet and underwent the 
sentence of the law. His body was conveyed to Knaresbo- 
rough-forest, and hung in chains, near the plaee where the 
murder was perpetrated. These are some of the most re- 
markable that appeared amongst many other instances of 
homicide ; a crime that prevails to a degree alike deplorable 
and surprising, even in a nation renowned for compassion 
and placability. But this will generally be the case among 
people whose passions, naturally impetuous, are ill re- 
strained by laws and the regulations of civil society, which 
the licentious do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 

The Prince of "Wales having, in the beginning of June, 
entered the two-and-twentieth year of his age, the of 
anniversary of his birth was celebrated with great the Pimce 
rejoicings at court, and the king received compli- of <ies ' 
xnents of congratulation on the majority of a prince, who 
seemed bom to fulfil the hopes,, and complete the happiness, 
of Groat Britain. The city of London presented an address 
to the king on this occasion, replete with expressions of 
loyalty and affection, assuring his majesty that no hostile 
threats could intimidate a people animated by the love of 
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liberty, who, confiding in tlie Divine Providence, and bis 
majesty’s experienced wisdom and vigorous councils, were 
resolved to exert their utmost efforts towards enabling their 
sovereign to repel the insults, and defeat the attempts made 
by the ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. Congra- 
tulations of the same kind were offered by other cities, 
towns, corporations, and communities, who vied with each 
other in professions of attachment ; and, indeed, there was 
not the least trace of disaffection perceivable at this juncture 
in any part of the island. 

So little were the citizens of London distressed by the 
Resolutions expense, or incommoded by the operations, of the 
concerning war? that they found leisure to plan, and funds to 
buts-e it execute, magnificent works of art, for the ornament 
BUoktuara. 0 f th e metropolis, and the convenience of commerce. 
They had obtained an act of Parliament, empowering them to 
build a new bridge over the Thames, from JBlackfriars to the 
opposite shore, about midway between those of London and 
Westminster. Commissioners were appointed to put this 
act in execution ; and at a court of common-council, it was 
resolved that a sum not exceeding one hundred and forty- 
four thousand pounds should be forthwith raised, within the 
space of eight years, by instalments, not exceeding thirty 
thousand pounds in one year, to be paid into the chamber of 
London ; that the persons advancing the money should have 
an interest at the rate of four pounds per cent, per annum, 
to be paid half yearly by the chamberlain, yet redeemable at 
the expiration of the first ten years ; and that the chamber- 
lain should affix the city’s seal to such instruments as the 
committee might think fit to give for securing the payment of 
the said annuities. Such were the first effectual steps taken 
towards the execution of a laudable measure, which met 
with the most obstinate opposition in the sequel, from the 
narrow views of particular people, as well as from the pre- 
judice of party. 

The spirit that now animated the citizens of London was 
Fiie m such as small difficulties did not retard, and even 
CoinhiU. considerable losses could not discourage. In the 
month of November the city was exposed to a dangerous 
conflagration, kindled in the night by accident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange, which, burning with great 
fury, notwithstanding the assistance of the firemen and 
engines employed under the personal direction of the magis- 
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tracy, consumed a great number of bouses, and damaged 
many more. That whole quarter of the town was filled 
with consternation : some individuals were beggared ; one 
or two perished in the flames ; and some were buried in 
the ruins of the houses that sunk under the disaster. 

The ferment of mind so peculiar to the natives of Great 
Britain, excited by a strange mixture of genius and Method 
caprice, passion and philosophy, study and conjee- fafoltti^ 
ture, produced at this period some flowers of im- longitude, 
provement, in different arts and sciences, that seemed to 
promise fruit of public utility. Several persons invented 
methods for discovering the longitude at sea, that great 
desideratum in navigation, for the ascertainment of which 
so many nations have offered a public recompense, and in 
the investigation of which so many mathematical heads have 
been disordered. Some of those who now appeared candi- 
dates for the prize deserved encouragement for the ingenuity 
of their several systems ; but he who seemed to enjoy the 
pre-eminence in the opinion and favour of the public was 
Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who contrived a chair so 
artfully poised, that a person sitting in it on board a ship, 
even in a rough sea, can, through a telescope, observe the 
immersion and emersion of Jupiter’s satellites, without being 
interrupted or incommoded by the motion of the vessel. 
This gentleman was favoured with the assistance and pro- 
tection of Admiral Lord Howe, in whose presence the ex- 
periment was tried in several ships at sea with such success, 
that he granted a certificate, signifying his approbation ; and 
in consequence of this, Mr. Irwin is said to have obtained a 
considerable reward from the board of Admiralty. 

The people of England, happy in their situation, felt none 
of the storms of war and desolation which ravaged Installation 
the neighbouring countries ; but, enriched by a sur- at 0xford - 
prising augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the security 
of peace, and all the pleasures of taste and affluence. The 
university of Oxford having conferred the office of their 
chancellor, vacant by the death of the Earl of Arran, upon 
another nobleman of equal honour and integrity, namely, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, he made a public entrance into 
that celebrated seat of learning with great magnificence, and 
was installed amidst the Encomia, w T hich were celebrated 
with such classical elegance of pomp, as might have rivalled 
the chief Roman festival of the Augustan age. The chan- 
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cellor elect was attended by a splendid train of the nobility 
and persons of distinction. The city of Oxford was filled 
with a vast conconrse of strangers. The processions were 
contrived with taste, and conducted with decorum. The 
installation was performed with the most striking solemnity. 
The congratulatory verses, and public speeches, breathed the 
spirit of old Home ; and the ceremony was closed by Dr. 
King, that venerable sage of St. Mary Hall, who pronounced 
an oration in praise of the new chancellor with all the 
flow of Tully, animated by the fire of Demosthenes. 

We shall conclude the remarkable incidents of this year , 11 
Deplorable that are detached from the prosecution of the war, 
incident at with the detail of an event equally surprising and 
£ea ' deplorable. A sloop called the Dolphin, bound 
from the Canaries to New York, met with such unfavour- 
able weather, that she was detained one hundred and sixty- 
five days in the passage, and the provision of the ship was 
altogether expended before the first fifty days were elapsed. 
The wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, and all 
their shoes on board ; at length, being reduced to the utmost 
extremity, they agreed to cast lots for their lives, that the 
body of him upon whom the lot should fall might serve 
for some time to support the survivors. The wretched 
victim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spanish gentleman and 
passenger. Him they shot with a musket ; and having cut 
off his head, threw it overboard ; but the entrails, and the 
rest of the carcass, they greedily devoured. This horrid 
banquet having, as it were, fleshed the famished crew, they 
began to talk of another sacrifice, from which, however, 
they were diverted by the influence and remonstrances of 
their captain, who prevailed upon them to be satisfied with 
a miserable allowance to each per diem, cut from a pair 

h In the spring of this year the liberal arts sustained a lamentable loss in the death of 
George Frederick Handel, the most celebrated master in music which this age had pro- 
duced. He was by birth a Geiman j but had studied in Italy, and afterwards settled in 
England, where he met with the most favourable reception, and resided above half a 
century, universally admired for his stupendous genius in the sublime parts of musical 
composition. 

One would be apt to imagine that there was something in the constitution of tho air at 
this period, which was particularly unfavourable to old age ; inasmuch as, in the compass 
of a few months, the following persons, rcmaikable for their longevity, died in the king- 
dom of Scotland ; William Barnes, who had been abovo seventy years a servant in the 
family of Brodie, deceased there at the age of one hundred and none, Catherine Mac- 
kenzie died in Rosa-shire, at the ago of one hundred and eighteen. Janet Blair, deceased 
at Monemusk, in the shire of Aberdeen, turned of one hundred and twelve. Alexander 
Stephens, in Bamffskire, at the age of one hundred and eight. Janet Harper, at Bains- 
hole, at the age of one hundred and seven. Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, married when 
he was turned of one bundled, and suivived his marriage thirty years. 
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of leather breeches found in the cabin. Upon this calamitous 
pittance, reinforced with the grass which grew plentifully 
upon the deck, these poor objects made shift to subsist for 
twenty days, at the expiration of which they were relieved, 
and taken on board by one Captain Bradshaw, who chanced 
to fall in with them at sea. By this time the whole crew, 
consisting of seven men, were so squalid and emaciated, 
as to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and terrible ; 
and so reduced in point of strength, that it was found ne- 
cessary to use ropes and tackle for hoisting them from one 
ship to the other. The circumstance of the lot falling upon 
the Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, en- 
courages a suspicion that foul play was offered to this unfor- 
tunate stranger ; but the most remarkable part of this whole 
incident is, that the master and crew could not contrive some 
sort of tackle to catch fish, with which the sea every where 
abounds, and which, no doubt, might be caught with the 
help of a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind were 
provided in every ship, they would probably prevent all 
those tragical events at sea that are occasioned by famine. 

Previous to the more capital operations in war, we shall 
particularize the most remarkable captures that Captures 
were made upon the enemy by single ships of war, 
during the course of this summer and autumn. In craisere - 
the month of February, a French privateer belonging to 
Granville, called the Marquis de Marigny, having on board 
near two hundred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, 
was taken by Captain Parker, commander of his majesty’s 
ship the Montague; who likewise made prize of a smaller 
armed vessel, from Dunkirk, of eight cannon, and sixty 
men. About the same period, Captain Graves, of the Uni- 
com, brought in the Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, carrying 
two hundred men, and two-and-twenty cannon. Two large 
merchant-ships, laden on the French king’s account for 
Martinique, with provision, clothing, and arms, . fo? the 
troops on that island, were taken by Captain Lendrick, com- 
mander of the Brilliant; and an English transport from 
St. John’s, having four hundred French prisoners on board, 
perished near the Western Islands. Within the circle of 
the same month, a large French ship from St. Domingo, 
richly laden, fell in with the Favourite ship of war, aid 
was carried into Gibraltar. 

In the month of February, Captain Hood, of his majesty ’s 
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frigate the Vestal, belonging to a small squadron com- 
c tun manded by Admiral Holmes, who had sailed for the 
Hood takes West Indies in January, being advanced a consider- 
the Beiiona. a y e wa y ahead 0 f the fleet, descried and gave chase 
to a sail, which proved to be a French frigate called the 
Bellona, of two hundred and twenty men, and two-and- 
thiity great guns, commanded by the Count de Beauhonoire. 
Captain Hood, having made a signal to the admiral, con- 
tinued the chase until he advanced within half musket- 
shot of the enemy, and then poured in a broadside, which 
was immediately retorted. The engagement thus begun was 
maintained with great vigour on both sides for the space 
of foui- hours ; at the expiration of which the Bellona struck, 
after having lost all her masts and rigging, together with 
about forty men killed in the action. Nor was the victor 
in a much better condition. Thirty men were killed and 
wounded on board the Vestal. Immediately after the enemy 
submitted, all her rigging being destroyed by the shot, the 
topmasts fell overboard ; and she was otherwise so much 
damaged, that she could not proceed on her voyage. Cap- 
tain Hood, therefore, returned with his prize to Spithead ; 
and afterwards met with a gracious reception from his 
majesty, on account of the valour and conduct he had dis- 
played on this occasion. The Bellona had sailed in January 
from the island of Martinique, along with the Florissant, and 
another French frigate, from which she had been separated 
in the passage. Immediately after this exploit, Captain 
Elliot, of the iEolus frigate, accompanied by the Iris, made 
prize of a French ship, the Mignonne, of twenty guns, and 
one hundred and forty men, one of four frigates employed 
as convoy to a large fleet of merchant-ships, near the island 
of Bhce. 

In the month of March, the English frigates, the South- 
And Caj.- ampton and Melampe, commanded by the Captains 
nn^touhe Gfrdmst' and Hotham, being at sea to the north- 
Countd< st. ward on a cruise, fell in with the Danae, a French 
Hoientu. ship 0 f forty cannon, and three hundred and thirty 
men. which was engaged by Captain Hotham in a ship of 
half the force, who maintained the battle a considerable 
time with admirable gallantry, before his consort could come 
to his assistance. As they fought in the dark, Captain Gil- 
christ jwas obliged to lie by for some time, because he could 
not distinguish the one from the other; but no sooner did 
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the day appear, than he bore down upon the Danae with his 
■usual impetuosity, and soon compelled her to surrender : 
she did not strike, however, until thirty or forty of her men 
were slain : and the gallant Captain Gilchrist received a 
grape-shot in his shoulder, which, though it did not deprive 
him of life, yet rendered him incapable of future service ; 
a misfortune the more to be lamented, as it happened to a 
brave officer in the vigour of his age, and in the midst 
of a sanguinary war, which might have afforded him many 
other opportunities of signalizing his courage for the honour 
and advantage of his country. Another remarkable exploit 
was achieved about the same juncture by Captain Barring- 
ton, commander of the ship Achilles, mounted with sixty 
cannon, who, to the westward of Cape Finisterre, encoun- 
tered a French ship of equal force, called the Count de 
St. Florentin, bound from Cape Francois on the island of 
Hispaniola to Rochefort, under the command of the Sieur 
de Montay, who was obliged to strike, after a close and 
obstinate engagement, in which he himself was mortally 
wounded, a great number of his men slain, and his ship 
so damaged, that she was with difficulty brought into Fal- 
mouth. Captain Barrington obtained the victory at the 
expense of about five-and-twenty men killed and wounded, 
and all his rigging, which the enemy’s shot rendered useless. 
Two small privateers from Dunkirk were also taken, one 
called the Marquis de Bareil, by the Brilliant, which carried 
her into Kinsale in Ireland ; the other called the Oarilloneur, 
which struck to the Grace cutter, assisted by the boats of 
the ship Rochester, commanded by Captain Duff, who sent 
her into the Downs. 

About the latter end of March, Captain Samuel Falkner, 
in the ship Windsor, of sixty guns, cruising to the captam 
westward, discovered four large ships to leeward, 
which, when he approached them, formed the line French East 
of battle ahead, in order to give him a warm recep- Iad “ amaa - 
tion. He accordingly closed with the sternmost ship, which 
sustained his fire about an hour ; then the other three bear- 
ing away with all the sail they could carry, she struck 
her colours, and was conducted to Lisbon. She proved to 
be the Due de Chartres, pierced for sixty cannon, though 
at that time carrying no more than four-and-twenty, with 
a complement of three hundred men, about thirty of whom 
were killed in the action. She belonged, with the other 
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tliree that escaped, to the French East India Company, 
■was laden with gunpowder and naval stores, and hound 
for Pondicherry. Two privateers, called Le Chasseur and 
Le Conquerant, the one from Dunkirk, and the other from 
Cherbourg, were taken and carried into Plymouth by Cap- 
tain Hughes, of his majesty’s frigate the Tamer. A third, 
called the Despatch, from Morlaix, was brought into Pen- 
zance by the Diligence sloop, under the command of Captain 
Eastward. A fourth, called the Basque, from Bayonne, 
furnished with two-and-twenty guns, and about two hundred 
men, fell into the hands of Captain Parker, of the Brilliant, 
who conveyed her into Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of 
the Surprise, took the Yieux, a privateer of Bourdeaux; 
and a fifth, from Dunkirk, struck to Captain Knight, of the 
Liverpool, off Yarmouth. In the month of May, a French 
frigate called the Axethusa, mounted with two-and-thirty 
cannon, manned with a large complement of hands, under 
the command of the late Marquis de Yaudreuil, submitted 
to two British frigates, the Yenus and the Thames, com- 
manded by the Captains Harrison and Colby, after a warm 
engagement, in which sixty men were killed and wounded 
on the side of the enemy. In the beginning of June, an 
armed ship belonging to Dunkirk was brought into the 
Downs, by Captain Angel, of the Stag; and a privateer 
of force, called the Countess de la Serre, was subdued and 
taken, after an obstinate action, by Captain Moore, of his 
majesty’s ship the Adventure. 

Several armed ships of the enemy, and rich prizes, were 
Pr^ tiien f a fcen i n the West Indies, particularly two French 
into W&t and two Dutch ships with French commo- 

dities, all richly laden, by some of the ships of 
the squadron which Yice-Admiral Coats commanded on 
the Jamaica station. A fifth, called the Yelour, from St. 
Domingo, with a valuable cargo on board, being fortified 
with twenty cannon, and above one hundred men, fell in 
with the Favourite sloop of war, under the command of 
Captain Edwards, who, after an obstinate dispute, carried 
her in triumph to Gibraltar, At St. Christopher’s in the 
West Indies, Captain Collingwood, commander of the king’s 
ship the Crescent, attacked two French frigates, the Ame- 
thyste and Berkeley ; the former of which escaped, after a 
warm engagement, in which the Crescent’s rigging was so 
much damaged, that she could not pursue : but the other 
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was taken, and conveyed into the harbour of Basseterre. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and courage of the English 
cruisers in those seas, the French privateers swarmed to 
such a degree, that, in the course of this year, they took 
above two hundred sail of British ships, valued at six hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. This their success is the 
more remarkable, as by this time the island of Guada loupe 
was in possession of the English, and Commodore Moore 
commanded a numerous squadron in those very latitudes. 

In the beginning of October, the Hercules ship of war, 
mounted with seventy-four guns, under the com- Eno . wt _ 
mand of Captain Porter, cruising in the chops of men! be- 
the channel, descried to windward a large ship, 
which proved to be the Florissant, of the same ^ * the 
force with the Hercules. Her commander, per- Flou,sant - 
ceiving the English ship giving chase, did not seem to 
decline the action ; but bore down upon her in a slanting 
direction, and the engagement began with great fury. In 
a little time, the Hercules having lost her topmast, and all 
her rigging being shot away, the enemy took advantage of 
this disaster, made the best of his way, and was pursued till 
eight o’clock next morning, when he escaped behind the isle 
of Oleron. Captain Porter was wounded in the head with 
a grape-shot, and lost the use of one leg in the engage- 
ment. 

Having taken notice of all the remarkable captures and 
exploits that were made and achieved by single Havie-ae- 
ships since the commencement of the present year, 
we shall now proceed to describe the actions that Admnai 7 
were performed in this period by the different Et>dney- 
squadrons that constituted the naval power of Great Britain. 
Intelligence having been received that the enemy meditated 
an invasion upon some of the British territories, and that a 
number of flat-bottomed boats were prepared at Havre-de- 
Grace, for the purpose of disembarking troops, Rear-Admiral 
Rodney was, in the beginning of J uly , detached with a small 
squadron of ships and bombs to annoy and overawe that 
part of the coast of France. He accordingly anchored in 
the road of Havre, and made a disposition to execute the 
instructions he had received. The bomb-vessels, being 
placed in the narrow channel of the river leading to Hon- 
fleur, began to throw their shells, and continued the 
bombardment for two-and-fifty hours without intermission, 
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during which a numerous body of French troops were em- 
ployed in throwing up intrenchments, erecting new batteries, 
and firing both with shot and shells upon the assailants. 
The town was set on fire in several places, and burned with 
great fury ; some of the boats were overturned, and a few of 
them reduced to ashes, while the inhabitants forsook the 
place in the utmost consternation : nevertheless, the damage 
done to the enemy was too inconsiderable to make amends 
for the expense of the armament, and the loss of nineteen 
hundred shells and eleven bundled carcasses, which were 
expended in this expedition. Bombardments of this kind 
are at best but expensive and unprofitable operations, and 
may be deemed a barbarous method of prosecuting war, 
inasmuch as the damage falls upon the wretched inhabitants, 
who have given no cause of offence, and who are generally 
spared by a humane enemy, unless they have committed 
some particular act of provocation. 

The honour of the British flag was much more effectually 
a dm u at asserted by the gallant Admiral Boscawen, who, as 
defeats m. we have already observed, was entrusted with the 
de la ciue. conduct of a squadron in the Mediterranean. It 
must be owned, however, that his first attempt savoured of 
temerity. Having in vain displayed the British flag in 
sight of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet that 
lay there at anchor, he ordered three ships of the line, com- 
manded by the Captains Smith, Harland, and Barker, to 
advance and burn two ships that lay close to the mouth of 
the harbour. They accordingly approached with great 
intrepidity, and met with a very warm reception from divers 
batteries which they had not before perceived. Two small 
forts they attempted to destroy, and cannonaded for some 
time with great fury ; but being overmatched by superior 
force, and the wind subsiding into a calm, they sustained 
considerable damage, and were towed off with great difficulty 
in a very shattered condition. The admiral, seeing three of 
his best ships so roughly handled in this enterprise, returned 
to Gibraltar in order to refit ; and M. de la Clue, the French 
commander of the squadron at Toulon, seized this oppor- 
tunity of sailing, in hopes of passing the Straits’ mouth 
unobserved, his fleet consisting of twelve large ships and 
three frigates. Admiral Boscawen, who commanded four- 
teen sail of the line with two frigates, and as many fire- 
ships, having refitted his squadron, detached one frigate 
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to cruise off Malaga, and another to hover between Estepona 
and Ceuta-point, with a view to keep a good look out and 
give timely notice in case the enemy should approach. On 
the seventeenth day of August, at eight in the evening, the 
Gibraltar frigate made a signal that fourteen sail appeared 
on the Barbary shore, to the eastward of Ceuta ; upon which 
the English admiral immediately heaved up his anchors and 
went to sea : at daylight he descried seven large ships lying 
to ; but when the English squadron forbore to answer their 
signal, they discovered their mistake, set all their sails, and 
made the best of their way. This was the greater part of 
the French squadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, from 
whom five of his large ships and three frigates had separated 
in the night. Even now, perhaps, he might have escaped, 
had he not been obliged to wait for the Souveraine, which 
was a heavy sailer. At noon the wind, which had blown a 
fresh gale, died away, and although Admiral Boscawen had 
made signal to chase, and engage in a line of battle ahead, 
it was not till half an hour after two that some of his head- 
most ships could close with the rear of the enemy ; which, 
though greatly outnumbered, fought with uncommon bravery. 
The English admiral, without waiting to return the fire of 
the sternmost, which he received as he passed, used all his 
endeavours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la Clue 
commanded in person ; and about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, running athwart her hawse, poured into her a furious 
broadside : thus the engagement began with equal vigour 
on both sides. This dispute, however, was of short duration. 
In about half an hour Admiral Boscawen’s mizen-mast and 
topsail-yards were shot away ; and the enemy hoisted all the 
sail they could carry. Mr. Boscawen having shifted his flag 
from the Namur to the Newark, joined some other ships in 
attacking the Centaur, of seventy-four guns, which, being 
thus overpowered, was obliged to surrender. The British 
admiral pursued them all night, during which the Souveraine 
and the Guerrier altered their course, and deserted their 
commander. At daybreak, M. de la Clue, whose left leg 
had been broken in the engagement, perceiving the English 
squadron crowding all their sails to come up with him, and 
finding himself on the coast of Portugal, determined to bum 
his ships rather than they should fall into the hands of the 
victors. The Ocean was run ashore two leagues from Lagos, 
near the fort of Almadana, the commander of which fired 
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three shot at the English ; another captain of the French 
squadron followed the example of his commander, and both 
endeavoured to disembark their men ; but the sea being 
rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult attempt. 
The captains of the Temeraire and Modeste, instead of 
destroying their ships, anchored as near as they could to the 
forts Xavier and Lagres, in hopes of enjoying their protec- 
tion ; but in this hope they were disappointed. M. de la 
Clue had been landed, and the command of the Ocean was 
left to the Count de Carne, who, having received one broad- 
side from the America, struck his colours, and the English 
took possession of this noble prize, the best ship in the 
French navy, mounted with eighty cannon. Captain Bentley, 
of the Warspight, who had remarkably signalized himself 
by his courage during the action of the preceding day, 
attacked the Temeraire, of seventy- four guns, and brought 
her off with little damage. Yice-Admiral Broderick, the 
second in command, advancing with his division, burned 
the Redoubtable, of seventy-four guns, which was bulged, 
and abandoned by her men and officers ; but they made 
prize of the Modeste, carrying sixty-four guns, which had 
not been much injured in the engagement. This victory 
was obtained by the English admiral at a very small expense 
of men ; the whole number of the killed and wounded not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty on board of the British 
squadron, though the carnage among the enemy must have 
been much more considerable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter 
to the French ambassador at Lisbon, owned, that on board 
of his own ship, the Ocean, one hundred men were killed on 
the spot, and seventy dangerously wounded : but the most 
severe circumstance of this disaster was the loss of four 
capital ships, two of which were destroyed, and the other 
two brought in triumph to England, to be numbered among 
the best bottoms of the British navy. What augmented the 
good fortune of the victors was, that not one officer lost his 
life in the engagement. Captain Bentley, whom the admiral 
despatched to England with the tidings of his success, met 
with a gracious reception from the king, who knighted him 
for his gallantry. 

_ As we propose to throw together all the naval transac- 
tions of the year, especially those that happened in the Euro- 
pean seas, that they may be comprehended, as it were, in 
one view, we must now, without regarding the order of 
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time, postpone many previous events of importance, and 
record the last action by sea, that in the course of Prepaia . 
this year distinguished the flag of Great Britain, tion&made 
The court of Versailles, in order to embarrass the Pencil for 
British ministry, and divert their attention from all invading 
external expeditions, had in the winter projected a Ijngland- 
plan for invading some part of the British dominions ; and 
in the beginning of the year had actually begun to make 
preparations on different parts of their coast for carrying this 
design into execution. Even as far back as the latter end of 
May, messages from the king to both Houses of Parliament 
were delivered by the Earl of Holderness and Mr. Pitt, the 
two secretaries of state, signifying that his majesty had 
received advices of preparations making by the French 
court, with a design to invade Great Britain : that though 
persuaded, by the universal zeal and affection of his people, 
any such attempt must, under the blessing of God, end in 
the destruction of those who engaged in it ; yet he appre- 
hended he should not act consistent with that paternal care 
and concern which he had always shown for the safety and 
preservation of his subjects, if he omitted any means in 
his power which might be necessary for their defence : 
he, therefore, acquainted the Parliament with his having 
received repeated intelligence of the enemy’s preparations, 
to the end that his majesty might, if he should think proper, 
in pursuance of the late act of Parliament, cause the militia, 
or such part thereof as should be necessary, to be drawn out 
and embodied, in order to march as occasion should require. 
These messages were no sooner read, than each House 
separately resolved to present an address, thanking his 
majesty for having communicated this intelligence ; assuring 
him that they would, with their lives and fortunes, sup- 
port him against all attempts whatever : that, warmed 
with affection and zeal for his person and government, and 
animated by indignation at the daring designs of an enemy 
whose fleet had hitherto shunned the terror of the British 
navy, they would cheerfully exert their utmost efforts to 
repel all insults, and effectually enable their sovereign not 
only to disappoint the attempts of France, but, by the 
blessing of God, turn them to their own confusion. The 
Commons at the same time resolved upon another address, 
desiring his majesty would give directions to his lieutenants 
of the several counties, ridings, and places within South 
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Britain, to use their utmost diligence and attention in 
executing the several acts of Parliament made for the better 
ordering the militia. 

These and other precautionary steps were accordingly 
Account of taken; but the administration wisely placed their 
ihmot. chief dependence upon the strength of the navy, 
pait of which was so divided and stationed as to block up 
all the harbours of Prance in which the enemy were known 
to make any naval armament of consequence. "We have 
seen in what manner Rear- Admiral Rodney visited the town 
and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, and scoured that part of the 
coast in successive cruises : we have also recorded the expe- 
dition and victory of Admiral Boscawen over the squadion 
of La Clue, which was equipped at Toulon, with a design to 
assist in the projected invasion. Notwithstanding this dis- 
aster, the French ministry persisted in their design ; towards 
the execution of which they had prepared another consider- 
able fleet in the harbours of Rochefort, Brest, and Port- 
Louis, to be commanded by M. de Conflans, and reinforced 
by a considerable body of troops, which were actually as- 
sembled under the Due d’Aiguillon, at Yannes, in Lower 
Bretagne. Flat-bottomed boats and transports to be used in 
this expedition weie prepared in different ports on the coast 
of France ; and a small squadron was equipped at Dunkirk, 
under the command of an enterprising adventurer, called 
Thurot, who had, in the course of the preceding year, sig- 
nalized his courage and conduct in a large privateer called 
the Belleisle, which had scoured the North Seas, taken a 
number of ships, and at one time maintained an obstinate 
battle against two English frigates, which were obliged to 
desist, after having received considerable damage. This 
man’s name became a terror to the merchants of Great 
Britain ; for his valour was not more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct in eluding the pursuit of the British 
cruisers, who were successively detached in quest of him, 
through every part of the German Ocean and North Sea, 
as far as the islands of Orkney. It must be likewise owned, 
for the honour of human nature, that this bold mariner, 
though destitute of the advantages of birth and education, 
was remarkably distinguished by his generosity and compas- 
sion to those who had the misfortune to fall into his power ; 
and that his deportment in every respect entitled him to a 
much more honourable rank in the service of his country. 
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The court of Versailles was not insensible to his merit. lie 
obtained a commission from the French king, and was vested 
with the command of the small armament now fitting out in 
the harbour of Dunkirk. The British government being 
apprised of all these particulars, took such measures to de- 
feat the purposed invasion as must have conveyed a very 
high idea of the power of Great Britain to those who con- 
sidered, that, exclusive of the force opposed to this design, 
they at the same time carried on the most vigorous and 
important operations of war in Germany, America, and the 
East and West Indies. Thurot’s armament at Dunkirk was 
watched by an English squadron in the Downs, commanded 
by Commodore Boys ; the port of Havre was guarded by 
Rear-Admiral Rodney; Mr. Boscawen had been stationed 
off Toulon; and the coast of Yannes was scorned by a small 
squadron detached from Sir Edward Hawke, who had, 
during the summer, blocked up the harbour of Brest, where 
Conflans lay with his fleet, in older to be joined by the 
other divisions of the armament. These different squadrons 
of the British navy were connected by a chain of separate 
cruisers ; so that the whole coast of France, from Dunkirk 
to the extremity of Bretagne, was distressed by an actual 
blockade. 

The French ministry, being thus hampered, forbore their 
attempt upon Britain; and the projected invasion Fj . e n c h fleet 
seemed to hang in suspense till the month of August, suis fxom 
in the beginning of which their army in Germany Biest 
was defeated at Minden. Their designs in that country 
being baffled by this disaster, they seemed to convert their 
chief attention to their sea-armament : the preparations were 
resumed with redoubled vigour ; and even after the defeat 
of La Clue, they resolved to try their fortune in a descent. 
They now proposed to disembark a body of troops in Ire- 
land. Thurot received orders to sail from Dunkirk with the 
first opportunity, and shape his course round the northern 
parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coast of Ireland, 
and make a diversion from that part where Conflans in- 
tended to effectuate the disembarkation of his forces. Tho 
transports and ships of war were assembled at Brest and 
Rochefort, having on board a train of artillery, with saddles 
and other accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted in Ire- 
land ; and a body of French troops, including part of the 
Irish brigade, was kept in readiness to embark. The execu- 
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tion of this scheme was, however, prevented by the vigilance 
of Sir Edward Hawke, who blocked np the harbour of Brest 
with a fleet of twenty-three capital ships; while another 
squadron of smaller ships and frigates, under the command 
of Captain Duff, continued to cruise along the French coast, 
from Poit L’ Orient, in Bretagne, to the Point of St. Gilles 
in Poitou. At length, however, in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the British squadron, commanded by SirEdwaid Hawke, 
Sir Charles Hardy, and Rear-Admiral Geary, were driven 
from the coast of France by stress of weather, and on the 
ninth day of the month anchored in Torbay. The French 
admiral, Conflans, snatched this opportunity of sailing from 
Brest, with one-and-twenty sail of the line and four frigates, 
in hopes of being able to destroy the English squadron, 
commanded by Captain Duff, befoie the large fleet could re- 
turn from the coast of England. Sir Edward Hawke having 
received intelligence that the French fleet had sailed from 
Brest, immediately stood to sea, in order to pursue them ; 
and in the mean time the government issued orders for 
guarding all those parts of the coast that were thought 
the most exposed to a descent. The land-forces were put 
in motion, and quartered along the shore of Kent and 
Sussex: all the ships of war in the different harbours, even 
those which had just arrived from America, were ordered 
to put to sea, and every step was taken to disconcert the 
designs of the enemy. 

While these measures were taken with equal vigour and 
Atonal deliberation, Sir Edward Hawke steered liis course 
totsM?d 9 directly for Quiberon, on the coast of Bretagne, 
conflans. which he supposed would be the rendezvous of the 
French squadron ; but notwithstanding his utmost efforts, ho 
was driven by a hard gale considerably to the westward, 
where he was joined by two frigates, the Maidstone and 
Coventry. These he directed to keep ahead of the squadron. 
The weather growing more moderate, the former made the 
signal for seeing a fleet, on the twentieth day of November , 
at half an hour past eight o’clock in the morning, and in an 
hour afterwards discovered them to be the enemy’s squadron. 
They were at that time in chase of Captain Duff’s squadron, 
which now joined the large fleet, after having run some risk 
of being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the Maid- 
stone gave the first notice, had formed the line abreast, now 
perceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to escape 
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with all the sail he could carry, threw out a signal for seven 
of his ships that were nearest the enemy to chase and endea- 
vour to detain them until they could be reinforced by the 
rest of the squadron, which were ordered to form into a line 
of battle ahead as they chased, that no time might be lost in 
the pursuit. Considering the roughness of the weather, 
which was extremely tempestuous ; the nature of the coast, 
which is in this place rendered very hazardous by a great 
number of sand-banks, shoals, rocks, and islands, as entirely 
unknown to the British sailors as they were familiar to the 
French navigators ; the dangers of a short day, dark night, 
and lee-shore; it required extraordinary resolution in the 
English admiral to attempt hostilities on this occasion ; but 
Sir Edward Hawke, steeled with the integrity and fortitude 
of his own heart, animated by a waim love for his country, 
and well acquainted with the importance of the stake on 
which the safety of that country in a great measure depended, 
was resolved to run extraordinary risks in his endeavours to 
frustrate at once a boasted scheme projected for the an- 
noyance of his fellow-subjects. With respect to his ships of 
the line, he had but the advantage of one in point of number, 
and no superiority in men or metal ; consequently, M. de 
Conflans might have hazarded a fair battle on the open sea, 
without any imputation of temerity ; but he thought proper 
to play a more artful game, though it did not succeed accord- 
ing to his expectation. He kept his fleet in a body, and 
retired close in shore, with a view to draw the English 
squadron among the shoals and islands, on which he hoped 
they would pay dear for their rashness and impetuosity, 
while he and his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with 
the navigation, could either stay, and take advantage of the 
disaster, or, if hard pressed, retire through channels unknown 
to the British pilots. At half an hour after two the van of 
the English fleet began the engagement with the rear of the 
enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleisle. Every ship, as 
she advanced, poured in a broadside on the sternmost of the 
French, and bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to 
those that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal 
George, of one hundred and ten guns, reserved his fire in 
passing through the rear of the enemy, and ordered his 
master to bring him alongside of the French admiral, who 
commanded in person on board the Soleil Royal, a ship 
mounted with eighty cannon, and provided with a comple- 
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ment of twelve hundred men. When the pilot remonstrated, 
that he could not obey his command, without the most im- 
minent risk of running upon a shoal, the veteran replied, 
“ You have done your duty in showing the danger ; now 
you are to comply with my order, and lay me alongside the 
Soleil Royal.” His wish was gratified ; the Royal G-eorge 
ranged up with the French admiral. The Thesce, another 
large ship of the enemy, running up between the two com- 
manders, sustained the fire that was reserved for the Soleil 
Royal; but in returning the first broadside foundered, in 
consequence of the high sea that entered her lower-deck 
ports, and filled her with water. Notwithstanding the bois- 
terous weather, a great number of ships on both sides fought 
with equal fury and dubious success, till about four in the 
afternoon, when the Formidable struck her colours. The 
Superbe shared the fate of the Thesee in going" to the bottom. 
The Hero hauled down her colours in token of submission, 
and dropped anchor ; but the wind was so high, that no boat 
could be sent to take possession. By this time daylight 
began to fail, and the greater part of the French fleet 
escaped under cover of the darkness. Night approaching, the 
wind blowing with augmented violence on a lee-sliore, and 
the British squadron being entangled among unknown shoals 
and islands, Sir Edward Hawke made the signal for anchor- 
ing to the westward of the small island Dumet ; and here 
the fleet remained all night in a very dangerous riding, 
alarmed by the fury of the storm, and the incessant firing of 
gems of distress, without their knowing whether it proceeded 
from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under favour 
of the night, anchored also in the midst of the British squad- 
ron ; but at daybreak M. de Oonflans ordered her cable to 
be cut, and she drove ashore to the westward of Orozio. 
The English admiral immediately made signal to the Essex 
to slip cable and pursue her ; and, in obeying this order, she 
ran unfortunately on a sand-bank called Lefour, where the 
Resolution, another ship of the British squadron, was already 
grounded. Here they were both irrecoverably lost, in spite 
of all the assistance that could be given ; but all their men 
and part of their stores were saved, and the wrecks set on 
fire by order of the admiral. He likewise detached the 
Portland, Chatham, and Yengeance, to destroy the Soleil 
Royal, which was burned by her own people before the 
English ships could approach ; but they arrived time enough 
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to reduce the Hero to ashes on the Lefour, where she had 
been also stranded; and the Juste, another of their great 
ships, perished in the mouth of the Loire. The admiral, per- 
ceiving seven large ships of the enemy riding at anchor 
between Point Penvas and the mouth of the river Yilaine, 
made the signal to weigh, in order to attack them ; hut the 
fury of the storm increased to such a degree, that he was 
obliged to remain at anchor, and even order the top-gallant 
masts to be struck. In the mean time, the French ships 
being lightened of their cannon, their officers took advantage 
of the flood, and a more moderate gale under the land, to 
enter the Yilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the 
entrance, protected by some occasional batteries erected on 
the shore, and by two large frigates moored across the mouth 
of the harbour. Thus they were effectually secured from 
any attempts of small vessels ; and as for large ships, there 
was not water sufficient to float them within fighting distance 
of the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in which a very 
inconsiderable number of lives was lost, may be considered 
as one of the most perilous and important actions that over 
happened in any war between the two nations ; for it not 
only defeated the projected invasion, which had hung 
menacing so long over the apprehensions of Great Britain, 
but it gave the finishing blow to the naval power of France, 
which was totally disabled from undertaking any thing of 
consequence in the sequel . 1 By this time, indeed, Thurot 
had escaped from Dunkirk, and directed his course to the 
North Sea, whither he was followed by Commodore Boys, 
who nevertheless was disappointed in his pursuit ; but the 
fate of that enterprising adventurer falls under the annals of 
the ensuing year, among the transactions of which it shall be 
recorded. As for Sir Edward Hawke, he continued cruising 
off the coast of Bretagne for a considerable time after the 
victory he had obtained, taking particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Yilaine, that the seven French ships 
might not escape and join M. Conflans, who made shift to 
reach Rochefort with the shattered remains of his squadron. 
Indeed, this service became such a considerable object in the 

1 During this war the English had already taken and destroyed twenty-seven French 
ships ot the line and thirty-one frigates , two of their great ships and four fugatos 
peushed; so that tlieir whole loss, m this particular, amounted to sixty-four ; whereas 
the loss of Great Britain did not exceed seven sail of the line and five frigates. It may 
he easily conceived how the Fiench marine, at fust greatly mienor to the naval power 
of Britain, must have been affected by this dreadful balance to its prejudice. 
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eyes of the British ministry, that a large fleet was maintained 
upon this coast, apparently for no other purpose, during the 
whole year, and after all, the enemy eluded their vigilance. 
Sir Edward Hawke, having undergone a long and dangerous 
conflict with tempestuous weather, was at length recalled, 
and presented to his sovereign, who gratified him with a con- 
siderable pension, for the courage and conduct he had so 
often and so long displayed in the service of his country ; 
and his extraordinary merit was afterwards honoured with 
the approbation of the Parliament. The people of France 
were so dispirited by the defeat of their army at Minden, 
and the disaster of their squadron at Lagos, that the ministry 
of Versailles thought proper to conceal the extent of their 
last misfortunes under a palliating detail published in the 
gazette of Paris, as a letter from M. Conflans to the Count de 
St. Florentin, secretary of the marine. In this partial mis- 
representation their admiral was made to affirm, that the 
British fleet consisted of forty ships of the line of battle, 
besides frigates ; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the Royal 
George to sheer off; that the seven ships which retreated 
into the river Vilaine had received very little damage, and 
would be soon repaired ; and that, by the junction of Bom- 
part’s squadron, he should be soon able to give a good 
account of the English admiral. These tumid assertions, so 
void of truth, are not to be imputed to an illiberal spirit of 
vain-glory, so much as to a political design of extenuating 
the national calamity, and supporting the spirit of the 
people. 

The alarm of the French invasion, which was thus so hap- 
Pioceedmgs pAy frustrated, not only disturbed the quiet of Great 

Parhament but a ^ so diffused itself to the kingdom of 

ar lament. jj. e ] atl< ^ w ft ere ft wa s productive of some public dis- 
order. In the latter end of October, the two Houses of 
Parliament, assembled at Dublin, received a formal message 
from the Duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, 
to the following effect : that, by a letter from the secretary 
of state, written by his majesty’s express command, it ap- 
peared that France, far from resigning her plan of invasion, 
on account of the disaster that befel her Toulon squadron, 
was more and more confirmed in her purpose, and even insti- 
gated by despair itself, to attempt, at all hazards, the only 
resource she seemed to have left for thwarting, by a diver- 
sion at home, the measures of England abroad in prosecuting 
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a war which hitherto opened, in all parts of the world, so 
unfavourable a prospect to the views of French ambition : 
that in case the body of French troops, amounting to eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of the Due d’Aiguillon, 
assembled at Yannes, where also a sufficient number of trans- 
ports was prepared, should be able to elude the British 
squadron, Ireland would, in all probability, be one of their 
chief objects ; his grace thought it, therefore, incumbent upon 
him, in a matter of such high importance to the welfare of 
that kingdom, to communicate this intelligence to the Irish 
Parliament. He told them his majesty would make no 
doubt but that the zeal of his faithful Protestant subjects in 
that kingdom had been already sufficiently quickened by the 
repeated accounts received of the enemy’s dangerous designs, 
and actual preparations made, at a vast expense, in order to 
invade the several parts of the British dominions. He gave 
them to understand he had received his sovereign’s com- 
mands to use his utmost endeavours to animate and excite 
his loyal people of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal and 
spirit in support of his majesty’s government, and in defence 
of all that was dear to them, by timely preparation to resist 
and frustrate any attempts of the enemy to disturb the quiet 
and shake the security of this kingdom : he, therefore, in the 
strongest manner, recommended it to them to manifest, upon 
this occasion, that zeal for the present happy establishment, 
and that affection for his majesty’s person and government, 
by which the Parliament of that nation had been so often 
distinguished. Immediately after this message was commu- 
nicated, the House of Commons unanimously resolved to 
present an address to the lord-lieutenant, thanking his grace 
for the care and concern he had shown for the safety of 
Ireland, in having imparted intelligence of so great import- 
ance ; desiring ham to make use of such means as should 
appear to him the most effectual for the security and defence 
of the kingdom ; and assuring him, that the House would 
make good whatever expense should be necessarily incurred 
for that purpose. This intimation, and the steps that were 
taken in consequence of it for the defence of Ireland, pro- 
duced such apprehensions and distraction among the people 
of that kingdom, as had well nigh proved fatal to the publie 
credit. In the first transports of popular fear, there was 
such an extraordinary run upon the banks of Dublin, that 
several considerable bankers were obliged to stop payment ; 
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and the circulation was in danger of being suddenly stag- 
nated, when the lord-lieutenant, the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, the lord-mayor, aldermen, merchants, and 
principal traders of Dublin, engaged in an association to 
support public credit, by taking the notes of bankers in pay- 
ment ; a resolution which effectually answered the purpose 
intended. 

Howsoever the court of Versailles might have flattered 
Loyiitv of itself that their invading army would in Ireland bo 
the lush joined by a great number of the natives, in all pro- 
cathd.es. hability ft W ould have been disappointed in this 
hope, had their purposed descent even been carried into exe- 
cution, for no signs of disaffection to the reigning family 
appeared at this juncture. On the contrary, the wealthy 
individuals of the Romish persuasion offeied to accommodate 
the government with large sums of money, in case of neces- 
sity, to support the present establishment against all its 
enemies ; and the Roman Catholics of the city of Cork, in a 
body, presented an address to the lord-lieutenant, expressing 
their loyalty in the warmest terms of assurance. After 
having congratulated his grace on the unparalleled successes 
which had attended his majesty’s arms, and expressed their 
sense of the king’s paternal tenderness for his kingdom of 
Ireland, they acknowledged, with the deepest sense of grati- 
tude, that protection and indulgence they had enjoyed under 
his majesty’s mild and auspicious reign. They professed the 
warmest indignation at the threatened invasion of the king- 
dom by an enemy, who, grown desperate from repeated 
defeats, might possibly make that attempt as a last effort, 
vainly flattered with the imaginary hope of assistance in 
Ireland from the former attachment of their deluded prede- 
cessors. They assuied his grace, in the most solemn manner, 
that such schemes were altogether inconsistent with their 
principles and intentions; that they would, to the utmost 
exertion of their abilities, with their lives and fortunes, join 
in the defence and support of his majesty’s royal person and 
government against all invaders whatsoever; that they 
should be always ready to concur in such measures, and to 
act such parts in defence of the kingdom, in common with 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects, as his grace in his great 
wisdom should be pleased to appoint ; and think themselves 
particularly happy to be under the direction and command 
of so known an assertor of liberty, such an important and 
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distinguished governor. Finally, they expressed the most 
earnest wish, that his majesty’s arms might be crowned with 
such a continuance of success, as should enable him to defeat 
the devices of all his enemies, and obtain a speedy and 
honourable peace. This cordial address, which was trans- 
mitted to the Earl of Shannon, and by him presented to the 
Duke of Bedford, must have been very agreeable to the 
government at such a critical conjuncture. 

Although no traces of disaffection to his majesty’s family 
appeared on this trying occasion, it must neverthe- D lngeiou , 
less be acknowledged, that a spirit of dissatisfaction msm i ection 
broke out with extraordinary violence among the 
populace of Dublin. The present lord-lieutenant was not 
remarkably popular in his administration. He had bestowed 
one place of considerable importance upon a gentleman 
whose person was’ obnoxious to many people in that king- 
dom, and perhaps failed in that affability and condescension 
which a free and ferocious nation expects to find in the 
character of him to whose rule they are subjected. Whether 
the offence taken at his deportment had cieated enemies to 
his person, or the nation in general began to entertain 
doubts and jealousies of the government’s designs, certain 
it is, great pains were taken to propagate a belief among 
the lower sort of people, that an union would soon be 
effected between Great Britain and Ireland ; in which case 
this last kingdom would be deprived of its Parliament and 
independency, and be subjected to the same taxes that are 
levied upon the people of England. This notion inflamed 
the populace to such a degree, that they assembled in a 
prodigious multitude, broke into the House of Lords, insulted 
the Peers, seated an old woman on the throne, and searched 
for the journals, which, had they been found, they would 
have committed to the flames. Not content with this out- 
rage, they compelled the members of both Houses, whom 
they met in the streets, to take an oath that they would 
never consent to such an union, or give any vote contrary 
to the true interest of Ireland. Divers coaches belonging to 
obnoxious persons were destroyed, and their horses killed; 
and a gibbet was erected for one gentleman in particular, 
who narrowly escaped the ungovernable rage of those riot- 
ous insurgents. A body of horse and infantry were drawn 
’ out on this occasion, in order to overawe the multitude, 
which at night dispersed of itself. Next day addresses to the 
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lord-lieutenant were agreed to by both Houses of Parliament, 
and a committee of inquiry appointed, that the ringleaders 
of the tumult might be discovered and brought to condign 
punishment. 

"When the ministry of England received the first advice 
Ahim of a that M. Thurot had escaped from Dunkirk, with a 
descent m small squadron of armed ships, having on board 
Scotland. a land-troops, designed for a private expe- 

dition on the coast of Scotland or Ireland, expresses were 
immediately despatched to the commanding officers of the 
forces in North Britain, with orders to put the forts along 
the coast of that kingdom in the best posture of defence ; 
and to hold every thing in readiness to repel the enemy, in 
case they should attempt a descent. In consequence of 
these instructions, beacons were erected for the immediate 
communication of intelligence ; places of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the regular troops and militia ; and strict orders 
issued that no officer should absent himself from his duty 
on any pretence whatever. The greatest encomium that 
can be given to the character of this partisan is an account 
of the alarm which the sailing of his puny armament spread 
through the whole extent of such a powerful kingdom, whose 
fleets covered the ocean. Perhaps Thurot’s career would 
have been sooner stopped, had Commodore Boys been 
victualled for a longer cruise ; but this commander was 
obliged to put into Leith for a supply of provisions at the 
very time when Thurot was seen hovering on the coast near 
Aberdeen ; and before the English squadron was provided 
for a prosecution of the cruise, the other had taken shelter 
at Gottenburgh, in Sweden. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


State or the Island or Martinique — Expedition against that Island — Attempt 
upon St. Pierre — Descent on the Island or Giadaloitpe — Skirmishes "with the 
Islanders — Pori Louis reducld — Pate of Colonel Debris ay. — The English 
Pleet sails to Dominique — General Barrington takes Gosier, and storms the 
Post or Licorne — He takes Petiebourg and St. Mary’s —The Island caiijcu- 
lates. — Island or Marigalante taken by General Barrington — He returns to 
England — Treaty with the Indians in North America — Plan or the Campaign. 

— Ticonderoga and Crown Point abandoned by the Prlnch — General Amherst 
embarks on Lake Champlain — Niagara reduced — Introduction to the Expedi- 
tion against Quebec. — General Wolfe lands on t he Island or Orleans — and 
takes Point Levi. — English Fleet damaged by a Storm — General Wolfe ln- 
camps near the Palls or the River Montmorenci — and attacks the French 
Intrenchments thfre, but is repulsed — Brigadier Murray detached up the River, 

— Council of War called — The Troops land at the Heights of Abraham.— 
Battle or Quebec. — Quebec taken. — Rejoicings in England. 

Haying finished the detail of the actions achieved in the 
European seas, by the naval force of Great Britain, 1759. 
within the compass of the present year, we shall f s knd°of the 
now proceed to record the exploits of the British Maitmique. 
arms within the tropics, and particularly the expedition to 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, which is said to have succeeded 
even beyond the expectation of the ministry. A plan had 
been formed for improving the success of the preceding 
year in North America, by carrying the British arms np the 
river St. Lawrence, and besieging Quebec, the capital of 
Canada. The armament employed against the French 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe constituted part of 
this design, inasmuch as the troops embarked on that ex- 
pedition were, in case of a miscarriage at Martinique, in- 
tended to reinforce the British army in North America, 
which was justly considered as the chief seat of the war. 
What hope of success the administration conceived from an 
attempt upon Martinique may be guessed from the state of 
that island, as it appeared in a memorial presented by the 
French king’s lieutenants of its several districts to the gene- 
ral of the French island, in consequence of an order issued 
in November, for holding them in readiness to march, and 
defend the island from the English, of whose design they 
were apprised. They represented that the trade with the 
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Dutch was become their sole dependence ; that they could 
expect no succour from Europe, by which they had been 
abandoned ever since the commencement of the war : that 
the traders vested with the privileges of trafficking among 
them had abused the intention of the general ; and, instead 
of being of service to the colony, had fixed an arbitrary 
price for all the provisions which they brought in, as well 
as for the commodities which they exported ; of consequence, 
the former was valued at as high a price as their avarice 
could exact, and the latter sunk as low in value as their 
own selfish hearts could conceive : that the colony for two 
months had been destitute of all kinds of provision ; the 
commodities of the planters lay upon their hands, and their 
negroes were in danger of perishing through hunger; a 
circumstance that excited the apprehension of the most 
dreadful consequences ; as to slaves, half starved, all kinds 
of bondage were equal; and people reduced to such a 
situation were often driven to despair, seeking, in anarchy 
and confusion, a remedy from the evils by which they were 
oppressed : that the best provided of the inhabitants laboured 
under the want of the common necessaries of life ; and 
others had not so much as a grain of salt in their houses : 
that there was an irreparable scarcity of slaves to cultivate 
their land ; and the planters were reduced to the necessity 
of killing their own cattle to support the lives of those who 
remained alive ; so that the mills were no longer worked, 
and the inhabitants consumed beforehand what ought to be 
reserved for their sustenance, in case of being blocked up 
by the enemy. They desired, therefore, that the general 
would suppress the permission granted to particular mer- 
chants, and admit neutral vessels freely into their ports, that 
they might trade with the colonists unmolested and unre- 
strained. They observed, that the citadel of Port Eoyal 
seemed the principal object on which the safety and defence 
of the country depended ; as the loss of it would be neces- 
sarily attended with the reduction of the whole island ; they 
therefore advised that this fort should be properly provided 
with every thing necessary for its safety and defence ; and 
that magazines of provision, as well as ammunition, should 
be established in different quarters of the island, — This re- 
monstrance plainly proves that the island was wholly unpre- 
pared to repel the meditated invasion, and justifies the plan 
adopted by the ministry of Great Britain. The regular 
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troops of Martinique consisted of about twenty independent 
companies, greatly defective in point of number. Tbe 
militia was composed of burghers and planters distressed 
and dissatisfied, mingled with a parcel of wretched negro 
slaves, groaning under the most intolerable misery, from 
whence they could have no hope of deliverance but by a 
speedy change of masters ; their magazines were empty, and 
their fortifications out of repair. 

Such was the state of Martinique when the inhabitants 
every day expected a visit from the British arma- Expedition 
ment, whose progress we shall now relate. On the «pnu>t that 
twelfth day of November, in the preceding year, lslaad ‘ 
Captain Hughes sailed from St. Helen’s with eight sail of 
the line, one frigate, four bomb-ketches, and a fleet of trans- 
ports, having on board six regiments of infantry and a 
detachment of artillery, besides eight hundred marines dis- 
tributed among the ships of war; this whole force being 
under the command of Major-General Hopson, an old ex- 
perienced officer, assisted by Major-General Barrington, the 
Colonels Armiger and Haldane, the Lieutenant-Colonels 
Trapaud and Clavering, acting in the capacity of brigadiers. 
After a voyage of seven weeks and three days, the fleet 
arrived at Barbadoes, and anchored in Carlisle-bay, where 
they joined Commodore Moore, appointed by his majesty to 
command the united squadron, amounting to ten ships of 
the line, besides frigates and bomb-ketches. Ten days were 
employed in supplying the fleet with wood and water, in 
waiting for the hospital ship, in reviews, re-embarkations, 
councils of war, assemblies of the council belonging to the 
island, in issuing proclamations, and beating up for volun- 
teers. At length, every great ship being reinforced with 
forty negroes, to be employed in drawing the artillery ; 
and the troops, which did not exceed five thousand eight 
hundred men, being joined by two hundred Highlanders 
belonging to the second battalion of the regiment com- 
manded by Lord John Murray in North America, who were 
brought as recruits from Scotland, under convoy of* the 
ship Ludlow-castle ; the whole armament sailed from Car- 
lisle-bay on the thirteenth day of January ; but by this 
time the troops, unaccustomed to a hot climate, were con- 
siderably weakened and reduced by fevers, diarrhceas, the 
scurvy, and the small-pox ; which last disease had unhappily 
broken out amongst the transports. Next morning the 
VOL. III . — & Z 
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squadron discovered the island of Martinique, which was 
the place of its destination. The chief fortification of Mar- 
tinique was the citadel of Port Royal, a regular fort garri- 
soned by four companies, that did not exceed the number of 
one hundred and fifty men, thirty-six bombardiers, eighty 
Swiss, and fbuiteen officers. One hundred barrels of beef 
constituted their whole store of provision ; and they were 
destitute of all other necessaries. They were almost wholly 
unprovided with water in the cisterns, with spare carriages 
for their cannon, match, wadding, and langrage: they bad 
but a small stock of other ammunition ; and the walls were 
in many parts decayed. The only preparations they had 
made for receiving the English were some paltry intrench- 
ments thrown up at St. Pierre, and a place called Casde- 
na vires, where they imagined the descent would probably 
be attempted. On the fifteenth day of the month, the 
British squadron entered the great bay of Port Royal, some 
of the ships being exposed to the shot of a battery erected 
on the isle de Raniercs, a little island about half way up the 
bay. At their first appearance, the Florissant, of seventy- 
four guns, which had been so roughly handled by Captain 
Tyxrel in the Buckingham, then lying under the guns of 
Fort Negro, along with two frigates, turned up under the 
citadel, and came to an anchor in the Carenage, behind 
the fortification. One frigate, called the Vestal, under 
favour of the night, made her escape through the transports, 
and directed her course for Europe, where she was taken 
by Captain Hood, as we have already related. Next day 
three ships of the line were ordered to attack Fort Negro, 
a battery at the distance of three miles from tlie citadel, 
which, being mounted with seven guns only, was soon 
silenced, and immediately possessed by a detachment of 
marines and sailors; who, being landed in flat-bottomed 
boats, clambered up the rock, and entered through the em- 
brasures with their bayonets fixed. Here, however, they 
met with no resistance : the enemy had abandoned the fort 
with precipitation. The British colours were immediately 
hoisted, and sentinels of marines posted upon the parapet. 
The next care was to spike and disable the cannon, break the 
carriages, and destroy the powder which they found in 
the magazine : nevertheless, the detachment was ordered 
to keep possession of the battery. This service being suc- 
cessfully performed, three ships were sent to reduce the 
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other battery at Casdenavires, which consisted only of four 
guns, and these were soon rendered unserviceable. The 
French troops, reinforced with militia which had been de- 
tached from the citadel to oppose the disembarkation, per- 
ceiving the whole British squadron, and all the transports, 
already within the bay, and Fort Negro occupied by the 
marines, retired to Port Royal, leaving the beach open ; so 
that the English troops were landed without opposition; 
and, being formed, advanced into the country towards Fort 
Negro, in the neighbourhood of which they lay all night 
upon their arms ; while the fleet, which had been galled by 
bomb-shells from the citadel, shifted their station, and stood 
further up the bay. By ten next day the English officers 
had brought up some field-pieces to an eminence, and 
scoured the woods, from whence the troops had been greatly 
annoyed by the small shot of the enemy during the best 
part of the night, and all that morning. At noon the British 
forces advanced in order towards the hill that overlooked 
the town and citadel of Port Royal, and sustained a trouble- 
some fire from enemies they could not see ; for the French 
militia were entirely covered by the woods and bushes. 
This eminence, called the Morne Tortueson, though the 
most important post of the whole island, was neglected by 
the General of Martinique, who had resolved to blow up the 
fortifications of the citadel ; but, luckily for the islanders, he 
had not prepared the materials for this operation, which 
must have been attended with the immediate destruction of 
the capital, and indeed of the whole country. Some of the 
inferior officers, knowing the importance of the Mome Tor- 
tucson, resolved to defend that post with a body of the 
militia, which was reinforced by the garrisons of Fort Negro 
and Casdenavires, as well as by some soldiers detached from 
the Florissant; but, notwithstanding all their endeavours, 
as they were entirely unprovided with cannon, extremely 
defective in point of discipline, dispirited by the pusillani- 
mity of their governor, and in a great measure disconcerted 
by the general consternation that prevailed among the 
inhabitants, in all probability they could not have withstood 
a spirited and well-conducted attack by regular forces. 
About two o’clock General Hopson thought proper to desist 
from his attempt. He gave the commodore to understand, 
that he could not maintain his ground, unless the squadron 
would supply him with heavy cannon, landed near the town 
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of Port Royal, at a savannah, where the boats must have 
been greatly exposed to the fire of the enemy ; or assist him 
in attacking the citadel by sea, while he should make his 
approaches by land. Both these expedients a being deemed 
impracticable by a council of war, the troops were recalled 
from their advanced posts, and re-embarked in the evening, 
without any considerable molestation from the enemy. Their 
attempt on the Morne Tortueson had cost them several men, 
including two officers, killed or wounded in the attack ; and, 
in revenge for this loss, they burned the sugar-canes, 
and desolated the country in their retreat. The inhabitants 
of Martinique could hardly credit the testimony of their 
own senses, when they saw themselves thus delivered from 
all their fears, at a time when they were overwhelmed with 
terror and confusion ; when the principal individuals among 
them had resigned all thought of further resistance; and 
were actually assembled at the public hall in Port Royal, to 
send deputies to the English general, with proposals of 
capitulation and surrender. 

The majority of the British officers who constituted a 
Attempt council of war held for this purpose, b having given 
«p st. their opinion, that it might be for his majesty’s ser- 
l!tn, =- vice to make an attack upon St. Pierre, the fleet 
proceeded to that part of the island, and entered the bay on 
the nineteenth. The commodore told the general, that he 
made no doubt of being able to reduce the town of St. Pierre ; 
but as the ships might be disabled in the attack, so as not to 
be in a condition to proceed immediately on any material 
service ; as the troops might be reduced in their numbers so 
as to be incapable of future attacks ; and as the reduction of 
the island of Gruadaloupe would be of great benefit to the 
sugar-colonies ; Mr. Moore proposed that the armament 
should immediately proceed to that island ; and the general 
agreed to the proposal. The reasons produced on this occa- 
sion are, we apprehend, such as may be urged against 
every operation of war. Certain it is, no conquest can be 


a The commodore offered to land tho cannon on the other side of Fort Negro, at a place 
equally near the road from the English army at Port Royal, and even cause them to bo 
drawn up by the seamen, without giving the troops the least troublo. But this offer 
was noir accepted. General Hopson afterwards declared, that he did not understand 
Mr. Moore's message in the sense which it was meant to imply, 
b The i commodore did not attend at this council: it was convoked to deliberate upon 
the opinion of the chief engineer, who thought they should make another landing on the 
southward of tho Curenage. In this case, the pilots declared it would be extremely diffh 
cult, if not impracticable, for the fleet to keep up a communication with the army. 
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attempted, either by sea or land, without exposing the ships 
and troops to a possibility of being disabled and diminished ; 
and the same possibility militated as strongly against an 
attempt upon Gruadaloupe, as it could possibly discourage the 
attack of St. Pierre. Besides, Martinique was an object of 
greater importance than Gruadaloupe ; 0 as being the principal 
place possessed by the French in those seas, and that to 
which the operations of the armament were expressly limited 
by the instructions received from the ministry. St. Pierre 
was a place of considerable commerce ; and at that very 
juncture about forty sail of merchant-ships lay at anchor in 
the bay. The town was defended by a citadel regularly for- 
tified, but at that time poorly garrisoned, and so situated as 
to be accessible to the fire of the whole squadron ; for the 
shore was bold, and the water sufficient to float any ship of 
the fine. Before the resolution of proceeding to Gruadaloupe 
was taken, the commodore had ordered the bay to be sounded ; 
and directed the Rippon to advance, and silence a battery 
situated a mile and a half to the northward of St. Pierre. 
Accordingly, Captain Jekyll, who commanded that ship, 
stood in, and anchoring close to the shore, attacked it with 
such impetuosity, that in a few minutes it was abandoned. 
At the same time the Rippon was exposed to the fire of 
three other batteries, from which she received considerable 
damage both in her hull and rigging ; and was in great 
danger of running aground, when orders were given to tow 
her out of danger. 

The whole armament, having abandoned the design on 
Martinique, directed their course to Guadaloupe, Docent on 
another of the Caribbee islands, lying at the distance of Gualk- 
of thirty leagues to the westward, about fifteen 1 ou p«- 
leagues in length, and twelve in breadth ; divided into two 
parts by a small channel, which the inhabitants cross in a 
ferry-boat. The western division is known by the name of 
Basseterre ; and here the metropolis stands, defended by the 
citadel and other fortifications. The eastern part, called 
G-randeterre, is destitute of fresh water, which abounds in 
the other division ; and is defended by Fort Louis, with a 
redoubt, which commands the road in the district of Grosier. 
The cut, or canal, that separates the two parts, is distin- 


c Only as being the seat of government ; for Guadaloupe makes a much greater quan- 
tity of sugar, and equipped a much greater number of privateers, with the assistance of 
the Dutch of St. Eustatia, siiualod in its neighbourhood. 
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guished by the appellation of the Salt River ; having a road 
or bay at each end ; namely, the great Cul de Sac, and the 
pma.n Oil de Sac. Guadaloupe is encumbered with high 
mountains and precipices, to which the inhabitants used to 
convey their valuable effects in time of danger : but here are 
also beautiful plains watered by brooks and rivers, which 
fertilize the soil, enabling it to produce a great quantity of 
sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and cassia; besides plenty 
of rice, potatoes, all kinds of pulse, and fruit peculiar to the 
island. The country is populous and flourishing, and the go- 
vernment comprehends two smaller islands, called All Saints 
and Deseada, which appear at a small distance from the coast 
on the eastern side of the island. The British squadron 
having arrived at Basseterre, it was resolved to make a 
general attack by sea upon the citadel, the town, and other 
batteries by which it was defended. A disposition being 
made for this purpose, the large ships took their respective 
stations next morning, which was the twenty-third day of 
January. At nine, the Lion, commanded by Captain Tre- 
lawney, began the engagement against a battery of nine 
guns ; and the rest of the fleet continued to place themselves 
abreast of the other batteries and the citadel, which mounted 
forty-six cannon, besides two mortars. The action in a little 
time became general, and was maintained on both sides for 
several hours with great vivacity ; while the commodore, 
who had shifted his pendant into the Woolwich frigate, kept 
aloof without gunshot, that he might be the more disengaged 
to view the state of the battle, d and give his orders with the 
greater deliberation. This expedient of an admiral’s remov- 
ing his flag, and retiring from the action while his own ship 
is engaged, however consonant to reason, we do not remember 
to have seen practised upon any occasion, except in one 
instance, at Carthagena, where Sir Chaloner Ogle quitted his 
own ship, when she was ordered to stand in and cannonade 
the fort of Boea-chica. In this present attack, all the sea 
commanders behaved with extraordinary spirit and resolu- 
tion, particularly the Captains Leslie, Burnet, Gayton, Jekyll, 
Trelawney, and Shuldam ; who, in the hottest tumult of the 

d He shifted his broad pendant on board the Woolwich, as well to direct and keep the 
transports together in a proper posture for the landing of the troops, as to cover the dis- 
embarkation ; and also to consult proper measures with the general, who saw the neces- 
sity of Mr. Moore’s being with him; and requested that he, with the other general 
officers and engineers, might be admitted on board the Woolwich, in order to consult, 
and take the earliest opportunity of landing the troops, as the service necessarily 
required* 
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action, distinguished themselves equally by their courage, 
impetuosity, and deliberation. About five in the afternoon 
the fire of the citadel slackened. The Burford and Berwick 
were driven out to sea ; so that Captain Shuldam, in the 
Panther, was unsustained; and two batteries played upon 
the Rippon, Captain Jekyll, who by two in the afternoon 
silenced the guns of one, called the Mome-rouge ; but at the 
same time could not prevent his ship from running aground. 
The enemy, perceiving her disaster, assembled in great num- 
bers on the hill, and lined the trenches, from whence they 
poured in a severe fire of musketry. The militia afterwards 
brought up a cannon of eighteen pound ball, and for two 
hours raked her fore and aft with considerable effect : never- 
theless Captain Jekyll returned the fire with equal courage 
and perseverance, though his people dropped on every side, 
until all his grape-shot and wadding were expended, and all 
his rigging cut to pieces : to crown his misfortune, a box, 
containing nine hundred cartridges, blew up on the poop, 
and set the ship on fire, which, however, was soon extin- 
guished. In the mean time, the captain threw out a signal 
of distress ; to which no regard was paid, 6 till Captain Leslie, 
of the Bristol, coming from sea, and observing his situation, 
ran in between the Rippon and the battery ; and engaged 
with such impetuosity, as made an immediate diversion in 
favour of Captain Jekyll, whose ship remained aground, not- 
withstanding all the assistance that could be given, till mid- 
night, when she floated, and escaped from the very jaws of 
destruction. At seven in the evening, all the other large ships 
having silenced the guns to which they had been respectively 
opposed, joined the rest of the fleet. The four bombs, being 
anchored near the shore, began to ply the town with shells 
and carcasses; so that in a little time the houses were in 
flames, the magazines of gunpowder blew up with the most 
terrible explosion, and about ten o’clock the whole place 
blazed out in one general conflagration. Next day, at two 
in the afternoon, the fleet came to an anchor in the road of 
Basseterre, where they found the hulls of divers ships which 
the enemy had set on fire at their approach : several ships 
turned out and endeavoured to escape, but were intercepted 
and taken by the English squadron. At five the troops 
landed without opposition, and took possession of the town 
and citadel, which they found entirely abandoned. They 

« In all probability it was mi perceived by the commodore. 
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learned from a Genoese deserter, that the regular troops of 
the island consisted of five companies only, the number of 
the whole not exceeding one hundred men, and that they had 
laid a train to blow up the powder-magazine in the citadel, 
but had been obliged to retreat with such precipitation, as 
did not permit them to execute this design. The train was 
immediately cut off, and the magazine secured. The nails 
with which they had spiked up their cannon were drilled out 
by the matrosses ; and in the mean time the British colours 
were hoisted on the parapet. Part of the troops took pos- 
session of an advantageous post on an eminence, and part 
entered the town, which still continued burning with groat 
violence. In the morning, at daybreak, the enemy appeared, 
to the n umb er of two thousand, about four miles from the 
town, as if they intended to throw up intrenchments in 
the neighbourhood of a house where the governor had fixed 
his head-quarters, declaring he would maintain his ground 
to the last extremity. To this resolution, indeed, he was 
encouraged by the nature of the ground, and the neighbour- 
hood of a pass called the Dos d’Ane, a cleft through a moun- 
tainous ridge, opening a communication with Capesterre, a 
more level and beautiful part of the island. The ascent from 
Basseterre to this pass was so steep, and the way so broken 
and interrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no 
prospect of attacking it with success, except at the first land- 
ing, when the inhabitants were under the dominion of a 
panic. They very soon recovered their spirits and recollec- 
tion, assembled and fortified themselves among the hills, 
armed and arrayed their negroes, and affected to hold the 
invaders at defiance. A flag of truce being sent, with offers 
of terms to their governor, the Chevalier d’Etreil, he rejected 
them in a letter, with which his subsequent conduct but ill 
agreed/ Indeed, from the beginning, his deportment had 

f The letter was to this effect ; 

“ To their Excellencies Mess . Hopson and Moore , General Officers of his Britmnic Majesty, 

at Basseterre. 

u Gentlemen, 

“ I have received the letter which your excellencies have done mo the honour to write 
of the twenty-fifth. You make me proposals which could arise from nothing but the 
facility with which you have got possession of the little town and citadel of Basseterre ; 
for otherwise you ought to do me the justice to believe they could not bo received. You 
have strength sufficient to subdue the exteriors of the island ; but with respect to the in- 
teriors, the match between us is equal. As to the consequences that may attend my 
refusal, I am persuaded they will he no other than such as are prescribed by the laws of 
wax. Should we be disappointed in this particular, we have a master powerful enough 
to revenge any injury we may sustain. I am with respect, 

“ Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

“ Nadau d’Eteeid/’ 
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been such as gave a very unfavourable impression of Ms 
character. When the British squadron advanced to the 
attack, instead of visiting in person the citadel and the bat- 
teries, in order to encourage and animate his people by his 
exhortation and example, he retired out of the reach of 
danger to a distant plantation, where he remained a tame 
spectator of the destruction in which Ms principal town and 
citadel were involved. Next morning, when he ought to 
have exerted himself in preventing the disembarkation of the 
English troops, who had a difficult shore and violent surf to 
surmount, and when he might have defended the intrench- 
ments and lines wMch had been made to oppose their 
landing, he abandoned all these advantages, and took shelter 
among the mountains that were deemed inaccessible. 

But howsoever deficient the governor might have been in 
the article of courage, certain it is the inhabitants Skirmishes 
behaved with great spirit and activity in defence of with the 
their country. They continually harassed the scour- lblaildeK ' 
ing detachments by firing upon them from woods and sugar 
plantations, which last the English burned about their ears 
in resentment. Their armed negroes were very expert in 
this kind of bush-fighting. The natives or militia appeared 
in considerable parties, and even encountered detached bo- 
dies of the British army. A lady of masculine courage, whose 
name was Ducharmy, having armed her slaves, they made 
several bold attempts upon an advanced post, occupied by 
Major Melville, and threw up intrenchmonts upon a hill 
opposite to the station of this officer, who had all along 
signalized himself by his uncommon intrepidity, vigilance, 
and conduct. At length the works of this virago were 
stormed by a regular detachment, which, after an obstinate 
and dangerous conflict, entered the intrenchment sword in 
hand, and burned the houses and plantations. Some of the 
enemy were killed, and a great number taken. Of the 
English detachment twelve soldiers were slain, and thirty 
wounded, including three subaltern officers, one of whom 
lost Ms arm. The greatest body of the enemy always ap- 
peared at the -governor’s head-quarters, where they had 
raised a redoubt, and thrown up intrenchments. From these 
a considerable detachment advanced on the sixth day of Fe- 

It is pretty remarkable, that the apprehension of eruol usage from the English, whoare 
undoubtedly the most generous and humane enemies under the sun, not only prevailed 
among the common French soldiery throughout this whole war, but even infoe tod oih 7 
eers of distinction, who ought to have been exempted from these prejudices, by a better 
acquaintance with life, and a more liberal turn of thinking. 
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hruary, in tlie morning, towards the citadel, and fell in with 
an English party, whom they engaged with great vivacity ; 
hut, after a short though warm dispute, they were obliged to 
retire with some loss. Without all doubt, the inhabitants 
of Guadaloupe pursued the most sensible plan that could 
possibly have been projected for their own safety. Instead 
of hazarding a general engagement against regular troops, 
in which they could have no prospect of success, they resolved 
to weary them out, by maintaining a kind of petty war in 
separate parties, to alarm and harass the English with hard 
duty in a sultry climate, where they were but indifferently 
supplied with provision and refreshment. Nor were their 
hopes in this particular disappointed. Both the army and 
the navy were invaded with fevers, and other diseases, epi- 
demical in those hot countries ; and the regimental hospitals 
were so crowded, that it was judged convenient to send five 
hundred sick men to the island of Antigua, where they might 
be properly attended. 

In the mean time, the reduction of the islanders on the side 
Foit Loms of Guadaloupe appearing more and more imprac- 
FatTof' tieable, the general resolved to transfer the seat of 
Colonel war to the eastern and more fertile part of the island, 
Debnsay. ca ]] e d Grandeterre, which, as we have already ob- 
served, was defended by a strong battery, called Fort Louis. 
In pursuance of this determination, the great ships were sent 
round to Grandeterre, in order to reduce this fortification, 
which they accordingly attacked on the thirteenth day of 
February. After a severe cannonading, which lasted six 
hours, a body of marines being landed, with the Highland- 
ers , 8 they drove the enemy from their intrenchments sword 
in hand, and taking possession of the fort, hoisted the 
English colours. In a few days after this exploit, General 
Hopson dying at Basseterre, the chief command devolved on 
General Barrington, who resolved to prosecute the final 
reduction of the island with vigour and despatch. As one 
step towards this conquest, the commodore ordered two ships 
of war to cruise off the island of St. Eustatia, and prevent the 
Dutch traders from assisting the natives of Guadaloupe, whom 
they had hitherto constantly supplied with provisions since 
they retired to the mountains. General Barrington, on the 
very first day of his command, ordered the troops who were 

% * A reinforcement of two or three hundred Highlanders had joined the fleet immo* 
diatoly before the troops landed on Guadaloupe. 
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encamped to strike their tents and huts, that the enemy 
might imagine he intended to remain in this quarter ; but in 
a few days the batteries in and about Basseterre were blown 
up and destroyed, the detachments recalled from the ad- 
vanced posts, and the whole army re-embarked, except one 
regiment, with a detachment of artillery, left in garrison at 
the citadel, the command of which was bestowed on Colonel 
Debrisay, an accomplished officer of great experience. The 
enemy no sooner perceived the coast clear than they de- 
scended from the hills, and endeavoured to take possession of 
the town, from which, however, they were driven by the fire 
of the citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, from 
whence they annoyed this fortification both with shot and shells, 
and even threatened a regular attack ; but, as often as they 
approached the place, they were repulsed by sallies from the 
castle. h In the midst of these hostilities, the gallant Debrisay, 
together with Major Trollop, one lieutenant, two bombar- 
diers, and several common soldiers, were blown up, and 
perished, by the explosion of a powder-magazine at the 
flanked angle of the south-east bastion. The confusion neces- 
sarily produced by such an unfortunate accident encouraged 
the enemy to come pouring down from the hills, in order to 
make their advantage of the disaster; but they were soon 
repulsed by the fire of the garrison. The general being 
made acquainted with the fate of Colonel Debrisay, conferred 
the government of the fort upon Major Melville, and sent 
thither the chief engineer to repair and improve the fortifi- 
cations. 

In the mean time, Commodore Moore having received 
certain intelligence that Mons. de Bompart had The Eug- 
arrived at Martinique with a squadron, consisting ^ tfbo- 
of eight sail of the line and three frigates, having mmique. 
on board a whole battalion of Swiss, and some other troops, 
to reinforce the garrisons of the island, he called in his cruis- 
ers, and sailed immediately to the bay of Dominique, an 
island to windward, at the distance of nine leagues from 
(3-uadaloupe, whence he could always sail to oppose any 
design which the French commander might form against the 
operations of the British armaments. For what reason Mr. 
Moore did not sail immediately to the bay of Port Royal in 
Martinique, where he knew the French squadron lay at 

h The battery which they had raised was attacked at xloob, taken, and destroyed, by 
Captain Blomor, of the sixty-first regiment 
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anchor, we shall not pretend to determine. Had he taken 
that step, M. Bompart must either have given him battle, or 
retired into the Carenage, behind the citadel ; in which last 
case, the English commander might have anchored between 
Pigeon-island and Fort Negro, and thus blocked him up 
effectually. By retiring to Dominique, he left the sea open 
to French privateers, who roved along the coasts of these 
islands, and in a very little time carried into Martinique 
above fourscore merchant-ships, belonging to the subjects of 
Great Britain. These continual depredations, committed 
under the nose of the English commodore, irritated the 
planters of the English islands, some of whom are said to 
have circulated unfavourable reports of that gentleman’s 
character . 1 

General Barrington being left with no more than one 
Oenetai ship of forty guns for the protection of the trans- 
fekefocT ports, formed a plan of prosecuting the war in Gua- 
sier, and daloupe by detachments, and the success fully 
“ e answered Iris expectation. He determined to make a 
JLicome. descent on the division of the island called Grande- 
fcerre, and for that purpose allotted six hundred men ; who, 
under the command of Colonel Crump, landed between the 
towns of St. Anne and St. Francois, and destroyed some 
batteries of the enemy, from whom he sustained very little 
opposition. While he was thus employed, a detachment of 
three hundred men attacked the town of Gosier, which, 
notwithstanding a seveie fire, they took by storm, drove the 
garrison into the woods, set fire to the place, and demolished 
the battery and intrenchment raised for its defence. This 
service being happily performed, the detachment was or- 
dered to force their way to Fort-Louis, while the garrison 
of that castle was directed to make two sallies, in order to 

* The leasons assigned by the commodore for liis conduct in this particular arc these : — 
The bay of Dominique was the only place in which he could xendezvous and unite his 
squadron. Hero he refreshed his men, who were grown sickly, in consequence of sub- 
sisting on salt provision. Here he supplied his sliips with plenty of fresh water. Hero 
he had intei course once or twice eveiy day with Goncial Barrington, by means of small 
vessels which passed and xepassed from one island to the oihei. By remaining in Has 
situation, he likewise maintained a communication with the English Leeward Islainls, 
which being in a defenceless condition, their inhabitants were constantly soliciting the 
commodore’s protection ; and here he supported the army, the commander of which was 
unwilling that he should remove to a greater distance. Had he sailed to Fort Boyal, he 
would have found the enemy’s squadron so disposed, that he could not have attacked 
them, unless M. de Bompart had been inclined to hazard an action. Had he anchored 
in the bay, all his cruisers must have been employed in conveying provisions and stoics 
to the squadron. There he could not have piocuied either fresh piovisions or water ; nor 
could ho have had any communication with, or intelligence from, the aimy in the Loo 
ward Islands in less than eight or ten days. 
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favour their irruption. They accordingly penetrated, with 
some loss sustained in forcing a strong pass, and took pos- 
session of a battery which the enemy had raised against 
the English camp, in the neighbourhood of Fort Louis. 
The general, having hitherto succeeded in his designs, 
formed the scheme of surprising at one time the three towns 
of Petitbourg, G-onoyave, and St. Mary, situated on the 
Basseterre side of the little Cul de Sac, and committed the 
execution of it to the Colony’s Crump and Clavering; but 
the night appointed for the sei dee proved exceedingly dark 
and tempestuous ; and the negro conductors were so fright- 
ened, that they ran several of the flat-bottomed boats on the 
shoals that skirt this part of the island. Colonel Olavering 
landed with about eighty men ; but found himself so en- 
tangled with mangrove-trees, and the mud so impassably 
deep, that he was obliged to re-embark, though not before 
the enemy had discovered his design. This project having 
miscarried, the general detached the same commanders, 
whose gallantry and conduct cannot be sufficiently ap- 
plauded, with a detachment of fifteen hundred men, includ- 
ing one hundred and fifty volunteers from Antigua, to land 
in a bay not far from the town of Arnonville, at the bottom 
of the little Cul de Sac, under the protection of his majesty’s 
ship Woolwich. The enemy made no opposition to their 
landing ; but retreated, as the English advanced, to a strong 
intrenchment thrown up behind the river Licorne, a post of 
the utmost importance, as it covered the whole country as 
far as the bay of Mahaut, where provisions and supplies of 
all sorts were landed from St. Eustatia. The river was 
rendered inaccessible by a morass covered with mangroves, 
except at two narrow passes, which they had fortified with a 
redoubt and intrenehments well palisaded, mounted with 
cannon, and defended by a numerous militia : besides, the 
narrow roads, through which only they could be attacked, 
were intersected with deep and wide ditches. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, the English commanders determined 
to hazard an assault. While four field-pieces and two 
howitzers maintained a constant fire upon the top of the 
intrenehments, the regiment of Duroure and the Highlanders 
advanced under this cover, firing by platoons with the ut- 
most regularity. The enemy, intimidated by their cool and 
resolute behaviour, began to abandon the first intrenchment 
on the loft. Then the Highlanders, drawing their swords, 
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and sustained by part of the regiment, threw themselves in 
with their usual impetuosity, and followed the fugitives pell- 
mell into the redoubt, of which they took possession : but 
they still maintained their ground within the intrenchments 
on the right, fiom whence they annoyed the assailants both 
with musketry and cannon. In half an hour, an occasional 
bridge being made, the English troops passed the river, in 
order to attack this post, which the enemy abandoned with 
precipitation ; notwithstanding all their haste, however, 
about seventy were taken prisoners, and among these some 
of the most considerable inhabitants of the island. This 
advantage cost the English two officers and thirteen men 
killed, and above fifty wounded. 

The roads being mended for the passage of the artillery, 
He tikes f roo P s advanced towards Petitbourg, harassed 

I'etitbouig in their march by flying bodies of the enemy, and 
iilv’s. arrived late at night on the banks of the river 
The island Lizarde, the only ford of which the French had 
capitulates. f ort }£ e( j -^h strong intrenchments, protected by a 
battery of four cannon, erected on a rising ground in their 
rear. Colonel Olavering, while he amused them all night 
at this place by a constant fire into their lines, transported 
in two canoes, which he launched about a mile and a half 
farther down the river, a sufficient number of troops by 
daybreak, to attack them on the other side in flank, while 
he advanced in front at the head of his little army ; but they 
did not think proper to sustain the assault. On the con- 
trary, they no sooner perceived his intention, than they 
forsook the post, and fled without order. Colonel Clavering, 
having passed the river, pursued them to Petitbourg, which 
they had also fortified ; and here he found Captain IJvedale, 
of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throwing shells into the re- 
doubt. He forthwith sent detachments to occupy the neigh- 
bouring heights ; a circumstance which the enemy no sooner 
observed, than they deserted the place, and retired with 
great expedition. On the fifteenth day of April, Captain 
Steel destroyed a battery at Gonoyave, a strong post, which, 
though it might have been defended against an army, the 
French abandoned at his approach, after having made a hasty 
discharge of their artillery. At the same time Colonel Cramp 
was detached with seven hundred men to the bay of Mahout, 
where he burned the town and batteries, which he found 
abandoned, together with a vast quantity of provisions, 
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-which, had been brought from the island of St. Eustatia. 
Colonel Clavering, having left a small garrison at Petit- 
bourg, began his march on the twentieth day of the month 
towards St. Mary’s, where he understood the enemy had 
collected their whole force, thrown up intrenchments, and 
raised barricadoes : but they had left their rear unguarded. 
The English commander immediately detached Colonel Bar- 
low, with a body of troops, to attack them from that quarter, 
while he himself advanced against the front of their intrench- 
ment. They stood but one cannon-shot, and then fled to 
their lines and batteries at St. Mary’s, the flanks of which 
were covered with woods and precipices. When they 
perceived the English troops endeavouring to surmount 
these difficulties, and turn their lines, they quitted them, in 
order to oppose the design ; and were immediately attacked 
with such vivacity, in the face of a severe fire of musketry 
and cannon, that they abandoned their ground, and fled in 
the utmost confusion, leaving the field and all their artillery 
to the victors, who took up their quarters for that night at 
St. Mary’s. Next day they entered the charming country 
of Capesterre, where eight hundred and seventy negroes 
belonging to one planter surrendered at discretion. Here 
Colonel Clavering was met by Messieurs de Clainvilliers 
and Duqueruy, deputed by the principal inhabitants of the 
island to know what capitulation would be granted. These 
he conducted to Petitbourg, where they were presented to 
General Barrington; who, considering the absence of the 
fleet, the small number of his forces daily diminishing, the 
difficulty of the country, and the possibility of the enemy’s 
being reinforced from Martinique, wisely took the advantage 
of the present panic, and settled terms of capitulation with- 
out delay. The sanity of this resolution soon appeared. 
The inhabitants had just signed the agreement, when a 
meb&enger arrived in their camp, with information that 
M. de Beauhamois, the general of the French islands, had 
landed at St. Anne’s to the windward, with a reinforcement 
from Martinique, consisting of six hundred regulars from 
Europe, about fifteen hundred volunteers, besides a great 
number of the militia drafted from the companies of Mar- 
tinique, with a great supply of arms and ammunition, mor- 
tars and artillery, under convoy of the squadron commanded 
by M. de Bompart ; who no sooner learned that the capitula- 
tion was signed, than he re-embarked the troops and stores 
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with all possible expedition, and returned to Martinique. 
Thus we see the conquest of this important island, which is 
said to produce a greater quantity of sugar than is made in 
any of the English plantations, was as much owing to acci- 
dent as to the valour of the troops and the conduct of the 
general ; for, had the reinforcement arrived an hour sooner 
than it actually landed, in all probability the English would 
have found it impracticable to finish the reduction of Gua- 
daloupe. Be that as it may, the natives certainly deserved 
great commendation, not only for persevering so gallantly 
in defence of their country, but also for their fortitude in 
bearing every species of distress. They now quitted the 
Dos d’Ane, and all their other posts, and returned to their 
respective habitations. The town of Basseterre being re- 
duced to a heap of ashes, the inhabitants began to clear 
away the rubbish, and erect occasional sheds, where they 
resumed their several occupations with that good-humour 
so peculiar to the French nation ; and General Barrington 
humanely indulged them with all the assistance in his 
power. 

The small islands of Deseada, Los Santos, and Petitterre, 
Mandof were comprised in the capitulation of Guadaloupe. 

The inhabitants of Marigalante, which lies about 
Geneial three leagues to the south-east of Grandeterre, ex- 
Uauington. tending twenty miles in length, fifteen in breadth, 
flat and fertile, but poorly watered and ill fortified, having 
refused to submit when summoned by the squadron to sur- 
render, General Barrington resolved to reduce them by 
force. He embarked a body of troops on board of transports, 
which sailed thither under convoy of three ships of war and 
two bomb-vessels from Prince Rupert’s Bay, and at their 
appearance the islanders submitting, received an English 
garrison. Before this period, Commodore Moore having 
received intelligence that M. de Bompart had sailed from 
Martinique, with a design to land a reinforcement on Gua- 
daloupe, and that his squadron was seen seven leagues to 
windward of Marigalante, he sailed from Prince Rupert’s 
Bay, and turned to windward. After having been beating 
about for five days to very little purpose, he received notice 
from one of his cruisers, that the French admiral had 
returned to Martinique ; upon which information he retired 
quietly to his former station in the bay of Dominique, the 
people of which were so insolent as to affirm, in derision, 
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that the English squadron sailed on one side of the island, 
and the French upon the other, that they might be sure 
of not meeting ; hut this, without doubt, was an impudent 
calumny . k 

General Barrington, haying happily finished the conquest 
of Guadaloupe, gave notice to the commodore that He letums 
he intended to send back part of the troops, with 10 En g land - 
the transports, to England, about the beginning of July. 
In consequence of this intimation, Mr. Moore sailed with his 
squadron to Basseterre-road, where he was next day joined 
by two ships of the line from England, which rendered him 
greatly superior in strengh to the commander of the French 
squadron, who had retired to the island of Grenada, lying 
about eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here he was discovered 
by the ship Rippon, whose captain returned immediately to 
Basseterre, to make the commodore acquainted with this 
circumstance : but before he could weigh anchor a frigate 
arrived, with information that Bompart had quitted Grenada, 
and was supposed to have directed his course to Hispaniola. 
The commodore immediately despatched the Ludlow Castle 
with this intelligence to Admiral Coats, who commanded 
the squadron at Jamaica. General Barrington having made 
a tour of the island, in order to visit and repair such fortifi- 
cations as he thought necessary to be maintained, and the 
affairs relating to the inhabitants being entirely settled, he 
sent the Highlanders, with a body of drafts, to North Ame- 
rica, under convoy : he garrisoned the principal strengths of 
the island, and left the chief command to Colonel Crump, 
who had for some time acted as brigadier-general ; Colonel 
Clavering having been sent home to England with the account 
of the capitulation. Colonel Melville, who had signalized him- 
self in a remarkable manner ever since their first landing, 
continued governor of the citadel at Basseterre; and the 
command at Grandeterre was conferred on Colonel Delgamo. 
Three complete regiments were allotted as a sufficient guard 
for the whole island, and the other three were embarked for 

k The commodore declared that he carried a press-sail night and day, in order to come 
tip with the French squadron, and took e\ery step that could be devised for that pur- 
pose. He says, if he had pursued any othei course, the French commander might have 
run into the road of St Kit’s, and destroyed or taken a great number of merchant-slaps 
which were then loading with sugar for England. 

He says he tried every stratagem he could contrive for bringing M. de Bompart to 
action. He even sent away pait of his squadron out of sight ot the inhabitants of 
Dominique, that they might represent to their fi lends at Martinique his force much 
inferior to what it really was , but this expedient had no effect upon M. de Bompart, who 
made the best of hi3 way to Cape Francois, on the island of Hispaniola. 

YOL. HI. — 8 , 2 A 
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England. General Barrington himself went on board the 
Roebuck in the latter end of June, and took his departure 
for England. About a month after, the transports, under 
convoy of Captain Hughes, with a small squadron, set sail 
for Great Britain ; while Commodore Moore, with his large 
fleet, directed his course to Antigua. 

While this armament had been employed in the conquest 
Tieity with of Guadaloupe, North America exhibited still more 
m' Noitif 3 sanguinary scenes of war and devastation ; which, 
Ameuca. in order properly to introduce, it will be necessary 
to explain the steps that were taken on this continent pre- 
vious to this campaign. In October of the preceding year, 
a grand assembly was held at Easton, about ninety miles 
from Philadelphia; and there peace was established, by a 
formal treaty, between Great Britain and the several nations 
of Indians inhabiting the country between the Apalachian 
mountains and the lakes. The Twightwees, however, settled 
between the river Ohio and the lakes, did not assist at this 
treaty, though some steps had been taken towards an alliance 
with that people. The conferences were managed by the go- 
vernors of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, accompanied by 
Sir William Johnson’s deputy for Indian affairs, four mem- 
bers of the council of Pennsylvania, six members of the 
assembly, two agents for the province of New Jersey, a 
great number of planters and citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly 
Quakers. They were met by the deputies and chiefs of the 
Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tusca- 
roras, Nanticoques, and Conoys; the Tuteloes, Chugnues, 
Delawares, and. Unamies ; the Minisinks, Mohieons, and 
Wappingers ; the whole number, including their women 
and children, amounting to five hundred. Some of the Six 
Nations, thinking themselves aggrieved by the British colo- 
nists, who had imprisoned certain individuals of their nation, 
and had killed a few, and treated others with contempt, did 
not fail to express their resentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emissaries, even into an open rup- 
ture. The Delawares and Minisinks, in particular, com- 
plained that the English had encroached upon their lands, 
and on that account were provoked to hostilities : but their 
chief, Teedyuscung, had made overtures of peace ; and, in 
the character of ambassador from all the Ten Nations, had 
been very instrumental in forming this assembly. The chiefs 
of the Six Nations, though very well disposed to peace, took 
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>rage at the importance assumed by one of the Delawares, 

: whom, as tbeir descendants, they exercise a kind of 
sntal authority; and on this occasion they made no 
pie to disclose their dissatisfaction. The business, there- 
, of the English governors at this congress was to ascer- 
the limits of the lands in dispute, reconcile the Six 
ions with their nephews the Delawares, remove every 
ie of misunderstanding between the English and the 
ians, detach these savages entirely from the French in- 
st, establish a firm peace, and induce them to exert their 
lence in persuading the Twightwees to accede to this 
ty. Those Indians, though possessed of few ideas, cireum- 
bed in their mental faculties, stupid, brutal, and ferocious, 
iuct themselves, nevertheless, in matters of importance 
he community, by the general maxims of reason and 
ice ; and their treaties are always founded upon good 
se, conveyed in a very ridiculous manner. Their lan- 
ge is guttural, harsh, and polysyllabical ; and their speech 
fists of hyperbolical metaphors and similes, which invest 
r ith an air of dignity, and heighten the expression. They 
lage their conferences by means of wampum, a kind of 
d, formed of a hard shell, either in single strings, or sewed 
>road belts of different dimensions, according to the im- 
tance of the subject. Every proposition is offered, every 
wer made, every promise corroborated, every declaration 
sted, and every treaty confirmed, by producing and in- 
hanging these belts of wampum. The conferences were 
tinued from the eighth to the twenty-sixth day of Oc- 
ir, when every article was settled to the mutual satisfao 
l of all parties. The Indian deputies were gratified with 
finable present, consisting of looking-glasses, knives, to- 
30-boxes, sleeve-buttons, thimbles, shears, gun-locks, ivory 
ibs, shirts, shoes, stockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, 
3 ad, clothes, blankets, gartering, serges, watch-coats, and 
sw suits of laced clothes for their chieftains. To crown 
ir happiness, the stores of rum were opened : they drank 
mselves into a state of brutal intoxication, and next day 
rrned in peace to their respective places of habitation, 
this treaty with the Indians, who had been debauched 
n the interest of Great Britain, auspiciously punofthe 
•ed the way for those operations which had been cam i ,ai s n - 
jeeted against the French settlements in Canada. Instead 
employing the whole strength of the British arms in 

2 a 2 
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North. America against one object, the ministry proposed to 
divide the forces, and make impressions on three different 
parts at once, that the enemy might be divided, distracted, 
and weakened, and the conquest of Canada completed in one 
campaign. That the success might be the more certain, the 
different expeditions were planned in such a manner as to 
co-operate with each other, and even join occasionally ; so 
practicable was it thought for them to maintain such a cor- 
respondence as would admit of a junction of this nature. 
The project of this campaign imported, that General "Wolfe, 
who had distinguished himself so eminently in the siege of 
Louisbourg, should proceed up the river St. Lawrence, as 
soon as the navigation should be clear of ice, with a body 
of eight thousand men, and a considerable squadron of ships 
from England, to undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada : that General Amherst, who commanded in chief, 
should, with another army of regular troops and provincials, 
amounting to twelve thousand men, reduce Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, cross the Lake Champlain, and, proceeding 
along the river Bichelieu to the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence, join General Wolfe in the siege of Quebec : that 
Brigadier-General Prideaux, with a third body, reinforced 
with a considerable number of friendly Indians, assembled 
by the influence and under the command of Sir William 
Johnson, should invest the French fort erected by the fall or 
cataract of Niagara, which was certainly the most important 
post of all French America, as it in a manner com m anded 
all the interior parts of that vast continent. It overawed 
the whole country of the Six Nations, who were cajoled 
into a tame acquiescence in its being built on their territory : 
it secured all the inland trade, the navigation of the great 
lakes, the communication between Canada and Louisiana, 
and opened a passage for inroads into the colonies of Great 
Britain. It was proposed that the British forces, having 
reduced Niagara, should be embarked on the Lake Ontario, 
fall down the river St. Lawrence, besiege and take Montreal, 
and then join or co-operate with Amherst’s army. Besides 
these larger armaments, Colonel Stanwix commanded a 
smaller detachment for reducing smaller forts, and scouring 
the banks of the Lake Ontario. How far this project was 
founded on reason and military knowledge may be judged 
by the following particulars, of which the projectors were 
not ignorant. The navigation of the river St. Lawrence is 
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dangerous and uncertain. The city of Quebec was remark- 
ably strong from situation and fortification, from the bravery 
of the inhabitants, and the number of the garrison. Monsieur 
de Montcalm, an officer of great courage and activity, kept 
the field between Montreal and Quebec, with a body of 
eight or ten thousand men, consisting of regular troops and 
disciplined militia, reinforced by a considerable number of 
armed Indians ; and another body of reserve hovered in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, which was the residence of Mon- 
sieur de Yaudreuil, governor-general of Canada. The gar- 
rison of Niagara consisted of above six hundred men ; the 
march to it was tedious and embarrassed ; and Monsieur de 
Levi scoured the country with a flying detachment, well 
acquainted with all the woods and passes. With respect to 
General Amherst’s share of the plan, the forts of Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point stood in his way. The enemy were 
masters of the Lake Champlain, and possessed the strong 
fort of Chambly, by the fall of the river Richelieu, which 
defended the pass to the river St. Lawrence. Even had 
these obstacles been removed, it was hardly possible that he 
and Mr. Wolfe should arrive in Quebec at the same instant 
of time. The first that reached it, far from being in a con- 
dition to undertake the siege of Quebec, would have run the 
risk of being engaged and defeated by the covering army ; 
in which case the other body must have been exposed to 
the most imminent hazard of destruction in the midst of an 
enemy’s country, far distant from any place of safety to 
which it could retreat. Had these disasters happened, (and 
according to the experience of war, they were the natural 
consequences of the scheme,) the troops at Niagara would, 
in all probability, have fallen an easy sacrifice, unless they 
had been so fortunate as to receive intelligence time enough 
to accomplish their retreat before they could be intercepted. 
The design would, we apprehend, have been more justifi- 
able, or at least not so liable to objection, had Mr. Amherst 
left two or three regiments to protect the frontiers of New 
York, and, joining Mr. Wolfe with the rest, sailed up the 
river St. Lawrence to besiege Quebec. Even in that case 
the whole number of his troops would not have been suffi- 
cient, according to the practice of war, to invest the place, 
and cope with the covering enemy. Nevertheless, had the 
enterprise succeeded, Montcalm must either have hazarded 
an engagement against great odds, or retired farther into the 
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country : then the route would have been open by land and 
water to Montreal, which could have made little resistance. 
The two principal towns being taken, and the navigation of 
the river St. Lawrence blocked up, all the dependent forts 
must have surrendered at discretion, except Niagara, which 
there was a bare possibility of supplying at an inci edible 
trouble and expense, from the distant Mississippi ; but, even 
then, it might have been besieged in form, and easily re- 
duced. Whatever defects there might have been in the 
plan, the execution, though it miscarried in some essential 
points, was attended with surpiising success. The same 
good fortune that prospered the British arms so remarkably 
in the conquest of Guadaloupe, seemed to interpose still 
more astonishingly in their favour at Quebec, the siege of 
which we shall record in its proper place. At present we 
must attend the operations of General Amherst, whose sepa- 
rate army was first in motion, though such impediments 
were thrown in his way as greatly retarded the progress of 
his operations ; impediments said to have arisen from the 
pride, insolence, and obstinacy of certain individuals, who 
possessed great influence in that part of the world, and 
employed it all to thwart the service of their country. 

The summer was already far advanced before General 
Ticondeioga Amherst could pass Lake George with his forces, 
Pomtaw though they met with no opposition, and reach 
doned by the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, where, in tho 
the Fiench. p rec edmg year, the British troops had sustained 
such a terrible disaster. At first the enemy seemed deter- 
mined to defend this fortress; but perceiving the English 
commander resolute, cautious, and well prepared for under- 
taking the siege; having, moreover, oiders to retreat from 
place to place, towards the centre of operations at Quebec, 
rather than run the least risk of being made prisoners of 
war, they, in the night of July the twenty-seventh, aban- 
doned the post, after having in some measure dismantled 
the fortifications ; and retired to Crown Point, a fort situated 
on the verge of Lake Champlain. General Amherst having 
taken possession of this important post, which effectually 
covered the frontiers of New York, and secured to himself 
a safe retreat in case of necessity, ordered the works to be 
repaired, and allotted a strong garrison for its defence. 
This acquisition, however, was not made without the loss of 
a brave accomplished young officer, Colonel Boger Towns- 
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Lend, who, in reconnoitring the fort, was killed with a 
cannon-shot, and fell near the same spot which in the former 
year had been enriched with the blood of the gallant Lord 
Howe, whom he strongly resembled in the circumstances of 
birth, age, qualifications, and character. 

While the general superintended the repairs of Ticon- 
deroga, and the men were employed in preparing Genaai 
batteaux and other vessels, his scouting parties 
hovered in the neighbourhood of Crown Point, in on Lake 
order to watch the motions of the enemy. From champIjm ‘ 
one of these detachments he received intelligence, on the 
first day of August, that the enemy had retired from Crown 
Point. He immediately detached a body of rangers before 
him to take possession of the place : then he embarked with 
the rest of the army ; and on the fourth day of the month 
landed at the fort, where the troops were immediately en- 
camped. His next care was to lay the foundation of a new 
fort, to be maintained for the further security of the British 
dominions in that part of the country ; and particularly for 
preventing the inroads of scalping parties, by whom the 
plantations had been dreadfully infested. Here information 
was received that the enemy had retired to the Isle aux 
JSToix, at the other end of the Lake Champlain, five leagues 
on the hither side of St. John’s; that their force encamped 
in that place, under the command of M. de Burlemaque, 
consisted of three battalions and five piquets of regular 
troops, with Canadians and marines, amounting in the whole 
to three thousand five hundred effective men, provided with 
a numerous artillery; and that the lake was occupied by 
four large vessels, mounted with cannon, and manned with 
piquets of different regiments, under the command and direc- 
tion of M. le Bras, a captain in the French navy, assisted 
by M. de Hi gal, and other sea officers. In consequence of 
this intimation, General Amherst, who had for some time 
employed Captain Loring to superintend the building of 
vessels at Ticonderoga, being resolved to have the supe- 
riority on the lake, directed the captain to build with all 
possible expedition a sloop of sixteen guns, and a radeau 
eighty-four feet in length, capable of carrying six large 
cannon. These, together with a brigantine, being finished, 
victualled, and manned by the eleventh day of October, the 
general embarked with the whole of the troops in batteaux, 
in order to attack the enemy ; but next day, the weather 
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growing tempestuous, was obliged to take shelter in a bay 
on the western shore, where the men were landed for re- 
freshment. In the mean time, Captain Loring, with his 
small squadron, sailing down the lake, gave chase to a 
French schooner, and drove three of their ships into a bay, 
where two of them were sunk, and the third run aground by 
their own crew, who escaped : one, however, was repaired 
and brought away by Captain Loring, so that now the 
French had but one schooner remaining. General Am- 
herst, after having been some days wind-bound, re-embarked 
his forces, and proceeded down the lake; but the storm, 
which had abated, beginning to blow with redoubled fury, 
so as to swell the waves mountain high, the season for action 
being elapsed, and winter setting in with the most rigorous 
severity, he saw the impossibility of accomplishing his 
design, and was obliged to desist. Returning to the same 
bay where he had been sheltered, he landed the troops, and 
began his march for Crown Point, where he arrived on the 
twenty-first day of October. Having secured a superiority 
on the lake, he now employed all his attention in rearing 
the new fortress at Crown Point, together with three small 
outforts for its better defence ; in opening roads of communi- 
cation with Ticonderoga, and the governments of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire ; and in making dispositions for 
the winter-quarters of his troops, so as to protect the country 
from the inroads of the enemy. 

During this whole summer he received not the least intol- 
Kiagara ligenee of Mr. Wolfe’s operations, except a few hints 
reduced. £ n gome letters relating to the exchange of prisoners, 
that came from the French general Montcalm, who gave him 
to understand that Mr. Wolfe had landed in the neighbour- 
hood of Quebec, and seemed determined to undertake the 
siege of that city ; that he had honoured him (the French 
general) with several notes, sometimes couched in a soothing 
strain, sometimes filled with threats ; that the French ax my 
intended to give him battle, and a few days would deter- 
mine the fate of Quebec. Though Mr. Amherst was igno- 
rant of the proceedings of the Quebec squadron, his com- 
munication continued open with the forces which undertook 
the siege of Niagara; and he received an account of their 
success before he had quitted the lines of Ticonderoga. 
General Prideaux, with his body of troops, reinforced by 
the Indian auxiliaries under Sir William Johnson, advanced 
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to the cataract of Niagara, without being exposed to the 
least inconvenience on his march ; and investing the French 
fortress about the middle of J uly, carried on his approaches 
with great vigour till the twentieth day of that month, 
when, visiting the trenches, he was unfortunately slain by 
the bursting of a cohorn. Mr. Amherst was no sooner 
informed of his disaster, than he detached Brigadier-General 
Gage from Ticonderoga, to assume the command of that 
army. In the mean time, it devolved on Sir William John- 
son, who happily prosecuted the plan of his predecessor 
with all the success that could have been desired. The 
enemy, alarmed with the apprehension of losing a place of 
such importance, resolved to exert their endeavours for its 
relief. They assembled a body of regular troops, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred men, drawn from Detroit, Yenango, 
and Presque Isle ; and these, with a number of Indian 
auxiliaries, were detached, under the command of Monsieur 
d’ Aubry, on an attempt to reinforce the garrison of Niagara. 
Sir William Johnson having received intelligence of their 
design, made a disposition to intercept them in their march. 
In the evening he ordered the light infantry and piquets 
to post themselves to the left, on the road leading from 
Niagara falls to the fortress: these were reinforced in the 
morning with the grenadiers, and part of the forty-sixth 
regiment, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Massey; and 
another regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, was 
posted at the tail of the works, in order to support the guard 
of the trenches. About eight in the morning, the enemy 
being in sight, the Indians in the English army advanced to 
speak with their countrymen who served under the French 
banners; but this conference was declined by the enemy. 
Then the French Indians having uttered the horrible scream 
called the war-whoop, which, by this time, had lost its effect 
among the British forces, the enemy began the action with 
impetuosity; but they met with such a hot reception in 
front, while the Indian auxiliaries fell upon their flanks, 
that in a little more than half an hour their whole army 
was routed, their general, with all his officers, taken, and 
the pursuit continued through the woods for several miles 
with considerable slaughter. This battle, which happened 
on the twenty-fourth day of July, having been fought in 
sight of the French garrison at Niagara, Sir William John- 
son sent Major Harvey with a trumpet to the commanding 
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officer, to present him with a list of seventeen officers t 
in the engagement, and to exhort him to surrender b 
more blood was shed, while he had it in his power t 
strain the Indians. The commandant, having certified 
self of the truth, by sending an officer to visit the priso 
agreed to treat, and in a few hours the capitulation 
ratified. The garrison, consisting of six hundred and s 
effective men, marched out with the honours of war, in < 
to be embarked in vessels on the lake, and conveyed ii 
most expeditious manner to New York. They laid < 
their arms when they embarked; but were permitte 
keep their baggage, and by proper escorts protected 
the savage insolence and rapacity of the Indians. A1 
women were conducted, at their own request, to Mont 
and the sick and wounded, who could not bear the fa 
of travelling, were treated with humanity. This was 
second complete victory obtained on the continent of h 
America, in the course of the same war, by Sir Wi 
Johnson, who, without the help of a military educ? 
succeeded so signally in the field by dint of innate cot 
and natural sagacity. What remarkably characterizes 
battles, is the circumstance of his having taken in hot 
commanders of the enemy. Indeed, the war in general 
be distinguished by the singular success of this gentl< 
and the celebrated Lord Clive, two self-taught gene 
who, by a series of shining actions, have demonstrated 
uninstructed genius can, by its own internal light and 
cacy, rival, if not eclipse, the acquired art of discipline 
experience. Sir William Johnson was not more servic 
to his country by his valour and conduct in the field, 
by the influence and authority which his justice, benevol 
and integrity had acquired among the Indian tribes o 
Six Nations, whom he not only assembled at Niaga] 
the number of eleven hundred, but also restrained withb 
bounds of good order and moderation. 

The reduction of Niagara, and the possession of C: 
Introduc- Point, were exploits much more easily achieved 
expedition 6 conquest of Quebec, the great object to whic 
against these operations were subordinate. Of that we 
Quebec. come to give the detail, fraught with singula i 
ventures and surprising events, in the course of whi 
noble spirit of enterprise was displayed, and the seem 
war were exhibited in all the variety of desolation. Ii 
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about the middle of February that a considerable squadron 
sailed from England for Cape Breton, under Ihe command of 
Admirals Saunders and Holmes, two gentlemen of worth 
and probity, who had, on several occasions, signalized their 
courage and conduct in the service of their country. By 
the twenty-first day of April they were in sight of Louis- 
bourg ; but the harbour was blocked up with ice in such a 
manner, that they were obliged to bear away for Halifax 
in Nova Scotia. From hence Bear-Admiral Durell was 
detached, with a small squadron, to sail up the river St. 
Lawrence as far as the Isle de Coudies, in order to intercept 
any supplies from France intended for Quebec : he accord- 
ingly took two store ships ; but he was anticipated by seven- 
teen sail, laden with provision, stores, and some recruits, 
under convoy of three fiigates, which had already reached 
the capital of Canada. Meanwhile, Admiral Saunders arrived 
at Louisbourg ; and the troops being embarked, to the number 
of eight thousand, proceeded up the river without further 
delay. The operations by land were intrusted to the con- 
duct of Major-General James Wolfe, whose talents had shone 
with such superior lustre at the siege of Louisbourg ; and 
his subordinates in command were the Brigadiers Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray ; all four in the flower of their age, 
who had studied the military art with equal eagerness and 
proficiency, and though young in years, were old in experi- 
ence. The first was a soldier by descent, the son of Major- 
General Wolfe, a veteran officer of acknowledged capacity : 
the other three resembled each other, not only in years, quali- 
fications, and station, but also in family rank, all three being 
the sons of noblemen. The situation of Brigadier Towns- 
hend was singular : he had served abroad in the last war 
with reputation, and resigned his commission during the 
peace, in disdain at some hard usage he had sustained from 
his superiors. That his military talents, however, might not 
be lost to his country, he exercised them with equal spirit 
and perseverance in projecting and promoting the plan of 
a national militia. When the command and direction of the 
army devolved to a new leader, so predominant in his breast 
was the spirit of patriotism and the love of glory, that, 
though heir-apparent to a British peerage, possessed of a very 
affluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaintance, and 
solicited to a life of quiet by every allurement of domestic 
felicity, he waived these considerations ; he burst from all 
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entanglements ; proffered Ms services to Ms sovereign ; ex- 
posed himself to the perils of a disagreeable voyage, to the 
rigours of a severe climate, and the hazard of a campaign 
peculiarly fraught with toil, danger, and difficulty. 

The armament intended for Quebec sailed up the river St. 
General Lawrence, without having met with any interrup- 
on°the lmis ^ on ’ or k av i n g perceived any of those difficulties 
island of and perils with which it had been reported that the 
Oi leans, navigation of it was attended. Their good fortune 
in this particular, indeed, was owing to some excellent charts 
of the river, which had been found in vessels taken from the 
enemy. About the latter end of June, the land-forces were 
disembarked in two divisions upon the isle of Orleans, 
situated a little below Quebec, a large fertile island, well 
cultivated, producing plenty of grain, abounding with people, 
villages, and plantations. General Wolfe no sooner landed 
on the island of Orleans than he distributed a manifesto 
among the French colonists, giving them to understand that 
the Mng his master, justly exasperated against the French 
monarch, had equipped a considerable armament in order to 
humble his pride, and was determined to reduce the most 
considerable French settlements in America. He declared 
it was not against the industrious peasants, their wives and 
children, nor against the ministers of religion, that he 
intended to make war ; on the contrary, he lamented the 
misfortunes to wMch they must be exposed by the quarrel ; 
he offered them his protection ; and promised to maintain 
them in their temporal possessions, as well as in the free 
exercise of their religion, provided they would remain quiet, 
and take no part in the difference between the two crowns. 
He observed that the English were masters of the river St. 
Lawrence, so as to intercept all succours from Europe *, and 
had, besides, a powerful army on the continent, under the 
command of General Amherst. He affirmed that the resolu- 
tion they ought to take was neither difficult nor doubtful ; as 
the utmost exertion of their valour would be useless, and 
serve only to deprive them of the advantages which they 
might reap from their neutrality. He reminded them, that 
the cruelties exercised by the French upon the subjects of 
Great Britain in America would excuse the most severe 
reprisals ; but Britons were too generous to follow such 
barbarous examples. He again offered to the Canadians 
the sweets of peace amidst the horrors of war; and left 
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it to themselves to determine their own fate by their own con- 
duct. He expressed his hope that the world would do him 
justice, should they oblige him, by rejecting these favourable 
terms, to adopt violent measures. He expatiated upon the 
strength and power, as well as upon the generosity of 
Great Britain, in thus stretching out the hand of humanity ; 
a hand ready to assist them on all occasions, even when 
France was, by her weakness, compelled to abandon them 
in the most critical conjuncture. This declaration produced 
no immediate effect ; nor indeed did the Canadians depend 
upon the sincerity and promised faith of a nation, whom 
their priests had industriously represented as the most 
savage and cruel enemy on earth. Possessed of these 
notions, which prevailed even among the better sort, they 
chose to abandon their habitations, and expose themselves 
and families to certain ruin, in provoking the English by 
the most cruel hostilities, rather than be quiet, and confide 
in the general’s promise of protection. Instead of pursuing 
this prudent plan of conduct, they joined the scalping 
parties 1 of Indians, who skulked among the woods ; and 
falling upon the English stragglers by surprise, butchered 
them with the most inhuman barbarity. Mr. Wolfe, whose 
nature revolted against this wanton and perfidious cruelty, 
sent a letter to the French general, representing that such 
enormities were contrary to the rules of war observed among 
civilized nations, dishonourable to the service of France, and 
disgraceful to human nature ; he therefore desired the French 
colonists and Indians might be restrained within due bounds, 
otherwise he would burn their villages, desolate their planta- 
tions, and retaliate upon the persons of his prisoners what- 
ever cruelties should, in the sequel, be committed on the 
soldiers or subjects of his master. In all probability 
the French general’s authority was not sufficient to bridle the 
ferocity of the savages, who continued to scalp and murder, 
with the most brutal appetite for blood and revenge ; so 

1 The operation of scalping, which, to the shame of both nations, was encouraged both 
by French and English, the savages perfoimed in this manner : — The hapless victim 
being disabled, or disarmed, the Indian, with a sharp knife provided and worn for the 
purpose, makes a circular incision to the bone round the upper pait of the head, and 
tears off the scalp with his fingers. Previous to this execution, he generally despatches 
the prisoner by repeated blows on the head with the hammer-side of the instrument called 
a tomahawk ; but sometimes they save themselves the tiouble, and sometimes the blows 
prove ineffectual ,* so that the miseiable patient is found alive, groaning in the utmost 
agony of torture. The Indian strings the scalps he has procured, to be piodueed as a 
testimony ef his prowess, and receives a piemium for each from the nation under whose 
banners he has been enlisted. 
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that Mr. Wolfe, in order to intimidate the enemy into a 
cessation of these outrages, found it necessary to connive at 
some irregularities in the way of retaliation. 

M. de Montcalm, who commanded the French troops, 
And takes though superior in number to the invaders, very 
Pomt Levi, wisely resolved to depend upon the natural strength 
of the country, which appeared almost insurmountable, and 
had carefully taken all his precautions of defence. The city 
of Quebec was tolerably fortified, secured with a numerous 
garrison, and plentifully supplied with provision and ammu- 
nition. Montcalm had reinforced the troops of the colony 
with five regular battalions formed of the best of the inha- 
bitants, completely disciplined all the Canadians of the 
neighbourhood capable of bearing arms, and several tribes 
of savages. With this army he had taken the field in a 
very advantageous situation, encamped along the shore of 
Beaufort, fxom the river St. Charles to the falls of Mont- 
morenci, every accessible part being deeply intrenched. To 
undertake the siege of Quebec against such odds and advan- 
tages was not only a deviation from the established maxims 
of war, but a rash enterprise, seemingly urged in diametrical 
opposition to the dictates of common sense. Mr. Wolfe was 
well acquainted with all the difficulties of the undertaking ; 
but he knew at the same time that he should always have it 
in his power to retreat, in case of emergency, while the 
British squadron maintained its station in the river ; he was 
not without hope of being joined by General Amherst ; and 
he was stimulated by an appetite for glory, which the pio- 
spect of accumulated dangers could not allay. Understand- 
ing that there was a body of the enemy posted with cannon, 
at the point of Levi, on the south shore, opposite to the city 
of Quebec, he detached against them Brigadier Monckton, 
at the head of four battalions, who passed the river at night ; 
and next morning, having skirmished with some of the 
enemy’s irregulars, obliged them to retire from that post, 
which the English immediately occupied. At the same 
time, Colonel Carlton, with another detachment, took posses- 
sion of the western point of the island of Orleans ; and both 
these posts were fortified, in order to anticipate the enemy, 
who, had they kept possession of either, might have ren- 
dered it impossible for any ship to lie at anchor within two 
miles of Quebec. Besides, the point of Levi was within 
cannon-shot of the city, against which a battery of mortars 
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and artillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, fore- 
seeing the effect of this manoeuvre, detached a body of six- 
teen hundred men across the river, to attack and destroy 
the works, before they were completed ; but the detachment 
fell into disorder, fired upon each other, and retired in con- 
fusion. The battery being finished without further inter- 
ruption, the cannon and mortars began to play with such 
success, that in a little time the upper town was consider- 
ably damaged, and the lower town reduced to a heap of 
rubbish. 

In the mean time, the fleet was exposed to the m.ost 
imminent danger. Immediately after the troops Engllsh flept 
had been landed on the island of Orleans, the wind Ranged by- 
increased to a furious storm, which blew with such a 
violence, that many transports ran foul of one another, and 
were disabled. A number of boats and small craft foun- 
dered, and divers large ships lost their anchors. The enemy, 
resolving to take advantage of the confusion which they 
imagined this disaster must have produced, prepared seven 
fire-ships ; and at midnight sent them down from Quebec 
among the transports, which lay so thick as to cover the 
whole surface of the river. The scheme, though well- 
contrived and seasonably executed, was entirely defeated by 
the deliberation of the British admiral and the dexterity of 
his mariners, who resolutely boarded the fire-ships, and 
towed them fast aground, where they lay burning to the 
water’s edge, without having done the least prejudice to 
the English squadron. On the very same day of the suc- 
ceeding month, they sent down a raft of fire-ships, or 
radeaux, which were likewise consumed without producing 
any effect. 

The works for the security of the hospital and the stores, 
on the island of Orleans, being finished, the British Genmai 
forces crossed the north channel in boats ; and, laud- 
ing under cover of two sloops, encamped on the side the taU& of 
of the river of Montmorenci, which divided them MontaX 
from the left of the enemy. Next morning, a com- 
pany of rangers, posted in a wood to cover some workmen, 
were attacked by the French Indians, and totally defeated ; 
however, the nearest troops advancing, repulsed the Indians 
in their turn with considerable loss. The reasons that induced 
General Wolfe to choose this situation by the falls of Mont- 
morenci, in which he was divided from Quebec by this, and 
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another river called St. Charles, he explained in a letter to 
the secretary of state. He observed, that the ground -which 
he had chosen was high, and in some measure commanded 
the opposite side on which the enemy was posted ; that there 
was a ford below the falls passable in every tide for some 
hours at the latter part of the ebb and beginning of the 
flood ; and he hoped that means might be found of passing 
the river higher up, so as to fight the Marquis de Montcalm 
upon less disadvantageous terms than those of directly at- 
tacking his intrenchments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring 
the river Montmorenci, a ford was discovered about three 
miles above ; but the opposite banks, which were naturally 
steep and covered with woods, the enemy had intrenched in 
such a manner as to render it almost inaccessible. The escort 
was twice attacked by the Indians, who were as often re- 
pulsed ; but these rencounters cost the English about forty 
men killed and wounded, including some officers. Some 
shrewd objections might be started to the general’s choice of 
ground on this occasion. He could not act at all without 
passing the river Montmorenci at a very great disadvantage, 
and attacking an enemy, superior to himself in number, 
secured by redoubts and intrenchments. Had he even, by 
dint of extraordinary valour, driven them from these strong 
posts, the success must have cost him a great number of 
officers and men ; and the enemy might have retreated be- 
hind the river St. Charles, which he also must have passed 
under the same disadvantages, before he could begin his 
operations against the city of Quebec. Had his good fortune 
enabled him to surmount all these difficulties, and after all to 
defeat the enemy in a pitched battle, the garrison of Quebec 
might have been reinforced by the wreck of their army ; and 
he could not with any probability of success, have undertaken 
the siege of an extensive fortified place, which he had not 
troops sufficient to invest, and whose garrison would have 
been nearly equal in number to the sum total of the troops 
he commanded. At any rate the chance of a fair engage- 
ment in the open field was what he had little reason to expect 
in that situation, from the known experience and the apparent 
conduct of the French general. These objections appeared 
so obvious and important, that General Wolfe would not 
determine to risk an attack until he had surveyed the upper 
part of the river St. Lawrence, in hopes of finding some 
place more favourable for a descent. 
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On the eighteenth day of July, the admiral, at his request, 
sent two ships of war, two armed sloops, and some And attapU 
transports with troops on board, up the river ; and the French’ 
they passed the city of Quebec without having sus- ments theic, 
tained any damage. The general, being on board of hut is 
this little armament, carefully observed the banks pulsed ' 
on the side of the enemy, which wei-e extremely difficult 
from the nature of the ground ; and these difficulties weie 
redoubled by the foresight and precaution of the French 
commander. Though a descent seemed impracticable be- 
tween the city and Cape Rouge, where it was intended, 
General Wolfe, in older to divide the enemy’s force and pro- 
cure intelligence, ordered a detachment, under the command 
of Colonel Carlton, to land higher up, at the Point-au- 
Tremble, to which place he was informed a great number of 
the inhabitants of Quebec had retired with their most valuable 
effects. This service was performed with little loss ; and 
some prisoners were brought away, but no magazine was 
discovered. The general, thus disappointed in his expecta- 
tion, returned to Montmorenci, where Biigadier Townshend 
had, by maintaining a superior fire across that river, pre- 
vented the enemy from erecting a battery, which would have 
commanded the English camp ; and now he resolved to 
attack them, though posted to great advantage, and every 
where prepared to give him a warm reception. His design 
was first to reduce a detached redoubt, close to the water’s 
edge, seemingly situated without gun-shot of the intrench- 
mont on the hill. Should this fortification be supported by 
the enemy, he foresaw that he should be able to bring on a 
general engagement : on the conti ary, should they remain 
tame spectators of its reduction, he could afterwards examine 
their situation at leisure, and determine the place at which 
they could be most easily attacked. Preparations were 
accordingly made for storming the redoubt. On the last day 
of July, in the forenoon, part of Brigadier Monckton’s bri- 
gade was embarked in the boats of the fleet, to be transported 
from the point of Levi. The two brigades, commanded by 
the Brigadiers Townshend and Murray, were drawn out, in 
order to pass the ford when it should be necessary. To faci- 
litate their passage, the admiral had stationed the Centurion 
ship of war in the channel, to check the fire of the lower 
battery, by which the ford was commanded; a numerous 
train of artillery was placed upon the eminence, to batter 
VOL. III.— 8 . 2 B 
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and enfilade the left of the enemy’s intrenchments ; and two 
flat-bottomed armed vessels, prepared for the purpose, were 
run aground near the redoubt, to favour the descent of the 
forces. The manifest confusion produced among the French 
by these previous measures, and by the fire of the Centurion, 
which was well directed and sustained, determined Mr. Wolfe 
to storm this intrenchment without further delay. Orders 
were issued that the three brigadiers should put their troops 
in motion at a certain signal, which was accordingly made at 
a proper time of the tide. Many of the boats from Point 
Levi ran aground upon a ledge that runs off a considerable 
distance from the shore ; and this accident occasioned a 
disorder, by which so much time was lost, that the general 
was obliged to stop the march of Brigadier Townskend’s 
corps, which he perceived to be in motion. In the mean 
time, the boats were floated, and ranged in proper order, 
though exposed to a severe fire of shot and shells ; and the 
general in person, sounding the shore, pointed out th.4 place 
where troops might disembark with the least difficulty. 
Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred men of 
the second American battalion, were the first who landed. 
They had received orders to form in four distinct bodies, and 
begin the attack, supported by the corps of Brigadier 
Monckton, as soon as the other troops should have passed the 
ford, and be near enough to contribute to their assistance. 
These instructions, however, were entirely neglected. Be- 
fore Mr. Monckton had landed, and while Brigadier Towns- 
hend was on his march at a considerable distance, the 
grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn up in a regular 
form, impetuously rushed towards the enemy’s intrenchments 
in the utmost disorder. Their courage served only to increase 
their misfortune. The first fire they received did such exe- 
cution among them, that they were obliged to shelter them- 
selves under the redoubt which the French had abandoned 
at their approach. In this uncomfortable situation they 
remained some time, unable to form under so hot a fire, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of many gallant officers, 
who lavishly exposed and even lost their lives in the honour- 
able discharge of their duty. m The general, seeing all their 

m Tho following anecdote is so remarkabl e, and tends so much to the honour of the British 
soldiery, that we insert it without fear of the reader’s disapprobation,— Captain Oehter- 
lony and Ensign Peyton belonged to the regiment of Brigadier-General Monckton. They 
were nearly of an age, which did not exceed thirty : the first was a North Briton, the 
other a native of Ireland. Both wore agreeable in person, and unblemished in character* 
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endeavours abortive, ordered them to retreat, and form 
behind Monckton’s brigade, which was by this time landed, 

and connected together by the ties of mutual friendship and esteem. On the day that 
preceded the battle. Captain Oehterlony had been obliged to fight a duel with a German 
officer, in which, though he wounded and disarmed his antagonist, yet he himself received 
a dangerous hurt under the right arm, in consequence of which his friends insisted on his 
remaining in camp during the action of the next day, but his spirit was too great to comply 
with this remonstrance. He declared it should never be said that a scratch, received 
in a private rencounter, had prevented him from doing his duty when his country required 
his service ; and he took the field with a fusil in his hand, though he was hardly able to 
carry his arms. In leading up his men to the enemy’s intrenchment, he was shot through 
the lungs with a musket-bail ; an accident which obliged him to part with his fusil ; but 
ho still continued advancing, until, by loss of blood, he became too weak to proceed 
farther. About the same time, Mr. Peyton was lamed by a shot which shattered the 
small bone of his left leg. The soldiers, in their retreat, earnestly begged, with tears in 
their eyes, that Captain Oehterlony would allow them to carry him and the ensign off the 
field. But he was so bigoted to a severe point of honour, that ho would not quit the 
ground, though he desiied they would take care of his ensign. Mr. Peyton, with a 
generous disdain, rejected their good offices, declaring that he would not leave his captain 
in such a situation : and in a little time they remained the sole survivors on that part of 
the field. 

Captain Oehterlony sat down by his friend ; and, as they expected nothing but imme- 
diate death, they took leave of each other. Yet they were not altogether abandoned 
by the hope of being protected as prisoners ; for the captain, seeing a French soldier 
with two Indians approach, started up, and accosting them in the French language, 
which he spoke perfectly well, expressed his expectation that they would treat him and 
his companion as officers, prisoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians seemed to bo 
entirely under the conduct of the Frenchman, who, coming up to Sir. Peyton, as he suit 
on the ground, snatched his laced hat from his head, and robbed the captain of his 
watch and money. This outrage was a signal to the Indians for murder and pillage. 
One of them, clubbing his firelock, struck at him behind, with a view to knock him 
down ; but the blow missing his head, took place upon his shoulders. At the same 
instant the other Indian poured his shot into the breast of this unfortunate young gentle- 
man, who cried out, “ Ok ! Peyton, the villain has shot me.” Not yet satiated with 
cruelty, the barbarian sprung upon him, and stabbed him in the belly with his scalping- 
knife. The captain, having parted with his fusil, had no weapon for his defence, as 
none of the officers wore swords in the action, -The three ruffians, finding him still 
alive, endeavoured to strangle him with his own sash ; and he was now upon his knees, 
struggling against them with surprising exertion. Mr. Peyton, at this juncture, having a 
double-barrelled musket in his hand, and seeing the distress of his friend, fired at one of 
the Indians, who dropped dead upon the spot. The other thinking the ensign would 
now be an easy prey, advanced towards him ; and Mr. Peyton, having taken good aim 
at the distance of four yards, discharged his piece the second time, but it seemed to take 
no effect. The savage fired in his turn, and wounded the ensign in the shoulder ; then, 
rushing upon him, thrust his bayonet through his body. He repeated the blow, which 
Mr. Peyton attempting to parry, received another wound in his left hand ; nevertheless, 
he seized the Indian’s musket with the same hand, pulled him forwards, and with his 
right drawing a dagger which hung by his side, plunged it into the barbarian’s side. A 
violent struggle ensued, but at length Mr. Peyton was uppermost, and, with repeated 
strokes of his dagger, killed his antagonist outright. Here he was seized with an unac- 
countable emotion of curiosity, to know whether or not his shot had taken place on the 
body of the Indian : he accordingly turned him up, and stripping off his blanket, per- 
ceived that the ball had penetrated quite through the cavity of the breast. Having thus 
obtained a dear-bought victory, he started up on one leg ; and saw Captain Oehterlony 
standing at the distance of sixty yards, close by the enemy’s breastwork, with the French 
soldier attending him. Mr. Peyton then called aloud—** Captain Oehterlony, I am glad 
to see you have at last got under protection. Beware of that villain, who is more bar- 
barous than the savages. God bless you, my dear captain ! I see a party of Indians 
coming this way, and expect to be murdered immediately.” A number of those barba- 
rians had for some time been employed on the left, in scalping and pillaging the dying 
and the dead that were left on the field of battle, and above thirty of them were in full 
march to destroy Mr. Peyton. This gentleman lmew he had no mercy to expect ; for, 
should his life be spared for the present, they would have afterwards insisted upon 
sacrificing him to the manes of their brethren whom he had slain, and in that case ho 
would have been put to death by the most excruciating tortures. Full of this idea* ha 

2 b 2 
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and drawn up on the "beach in order. They accordingly 
retired in confusion, leaving a considerable number lying on 
the field, to the barbarity of the Indian savages, who mas- 
sacred the living, and scalped the dead, even in the sight of 
their indignant companions. This unhappy accident occa- 
sioned a new delay, and the day was already far advanced. 
The wind began to blow with uncommon violence, and the 
tide to make ; so that, in case of a second repulse, the 
retreat of Brigadier Townshend might have been rendered 
hazardous ana uncertain; Mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought 
proper to desist, and returned without further molestation 
to the other side of the river Montmorenci. The admiral 
ordered the two vessels which were aground to be set on fire, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
advantages that favoured an attack in this part consisted of 
the following particulars : — All the artillery could be used 
with good effect ; all the troops could act at once ; and, in 
case of a miscarriage, the retreat was secure and open, at 
least for a certain time of the tide. These, however, seemed 
to be overbalanced by other considerations. The enemy 
were posted on a commanding eminence ; the beach was 
covered with deep mud, slippery, and broken into holes and 
gullies ; the hill was steep, and in some places impracticable ; 
the enemy were numerous, and poured in a very severe fire 
from their intrenchments. Had the attack succeeded, the 
loss of the English must have been very heavy, and that of 
the French inconsiderable, because the neighbouring woods 

snatched np his musket, and, notwithstanding his bioken leg, ran about forty yards with- 
out halting ; feeling himself now totally disabled, and incapable of pioceedmg one stejj 
farther, he loaded Ins piece, and presented it to the two foremost Indians, who stood aloof, 
waiting to be joined by their fellows ; while the French, from theii breastworks, kt pt up 
a continual fire of cannon and small arms upon this poor, solitary, maimed gentleman. 
In this uncomfortable situation he stood, when he discerned at a distance a Highland 
officer, with a party of his men, skirting the plain towards the field of battle. Ho 
forthwith waved his hand in signal of distress, and, being perceived by the officer, he 
detached three of his men to his assistance. These brave fellows hastened to him 
through the midst of a terrible fire, and one of them bore him off on his shoulders. 
The Highland officer was Captain Macdonald, of Colonel Fraser's battalion ; who, under- 
standing that a young gentleman, his kinsman, had dropped on the field of battle, had 
put himself at the head of this party, with which he penetiated to the middle of the 
field* drove a considerable number of the French and Indians befoio him, and finding his 
relation still unscalped, carried him off in tiiumph. Poor Captain Ochterlony was con- 
voyed to Quebec, where, in a few days, he died of his wounds. After the reduction of 
that place, the French surgeons who attended him declared, that in all probability he 
would have recovered of the two shots he had received in his breast, had he not been 
mortally wounded in the belly by the Indian’s scalping-knife. 

As this very remarkable scene was acted in sight of both armies, General Townshend, 
in the sequel, expostulated with the French officers upon the inhumanity of kit ping 
up such a severe fixe against two wounded gentlemen who were disabled, and destitute 
of all hope of escaping. They answered, that the fire was not made by the regulars, but 
by the Canadians and savages, whom it was not in the power of discipline to restrain. 
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afforded them immediate shelter. Finally, the river St. 
Charles still remained to be passed, before the town could be 
invested. 

Immediately after this mortifying 1 check, in which above 
five hundred men, and many brave officers, were Brigadier 
lost, the general detached Brigadier Murray, with S^up 6 ’ 
twelve hundred men, in transports, above the town, &e river, 
to co-operate with Bear- Admiral Holmes, whom the admiral 
had sent up with some force against the French shipping, 
which he hoped to destroy. The brigadier was likewise 
instructed to seize every opportunity of fighting the enemy’s 
detachments, and even of provoking them to battle. In 
pursuance of these directions, he twice attempted to land 
on the north shore, but these attempts were unsuccessful. 
The third effort was more fortunate. He made a sudden 
descent at Chambaud, and burned a considerable magazine, 
filled with arms, clothing, provision, and ammunition. The 
enemy’s ships being secured in such a manner as not to 
be approached, and nothing else occurring that required 
the brigadier’s longer stay, he returned to the camp, with 
intelligence obtained from his prisoners, that the fort of 
Niagara was taken, Crown Point abandoned, and General 
Amherst employed in making preparations to attack the 
corps at the Isle aux Noix, commanded by M. Burlemaque. 
The disaster at the falls of Montmorenci made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of General Wolfe, whose spirit was 
too great to brook the most distant prospect of censure or 
disgrace. He knew the character of the English people — 
rash, impatient, and capricious; elevated to exultation by 
the least gleam of success, dejected even to despondency 
by the most inconsiderable frown of adverse fortune ; san- 
guine, even to childish hyperbole, in applauding those 
servants of the public who have prospered in their under- 
takings ; clamorous, to a degree of persecution, against those 
who have miscarried in their endeavours, without any 
investigation of merit, without any consideration of circum- 
stances. A keen sense of these vexatious peculiarities, con- 
spiring with the shame of disappointment, and eager desire 
of retrieving the laurel that he might by some be supposed 
to have lost at the falls of Montmorenci, and the despair 
of finding such an occasion, excited an internal agitation, 
which visibly affected his external frame, and disordered his 
whole constitution, which was naturally delicate and tender. 
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Among those who shared his confidence, he was often seen 
to sigh, he was often heard to complain ; and even in the 
transports of his chagrin declare, that he would never return 
without success, to be exposed, as other unfortunate com- 
manders had been, to the censure and reproach of an 
ignorant and ungrateful populace. This tumult of the mind, 
added to the fatigues of the body he had undergone, pro- 
duced a fever and dysentery, by which, for some time, he 
was totally disabled. 

Before he recovered any degree of strength, he desired 
Council of the general officers to consult together for the public 
wai called, utility. It was their opinion that, the points of 
Levi and Orleans being left in a proper state of defence, the 
rest of the troops should be conveyed up the river, with a 
view to draw the enemy from their present situation, and 
bring them, if possible, to an engagement. This measure, 
however, was not adopted, until the general and admiral 
had reconnoitred the town of Quebec, with a view to a 
general assault ; and concluded from their own observations, 
reinforced by the opinion of the chief engineer, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the interior of the place, that 
such an attack could not be hazarded with any prospect of 
success. The ships of war, indeed, might have silenced the 
batteries of the lower town, but they could not affect 
the upper works, from which they must have sustained 
considerable damage. When we consider the situation of 
this place, and the fortifications with which it was secured ; 
the natural strength of the country ; the great number of 
vessels and floating batteries they had provided for the 
defence of the river ; the skill, valour, superior force, and 
uncommon vigilance of the enemy ; their numerous bodies 
of savages continually hovering about the posts of the 
English, to surprise parties, and harass detachments; we 
must own that there was such a combination of difficulties 
as might have discouraged and perplexed the most resolute 
and intelligent commander. 

In consequence of the resolution taken to quit the camp 
The tioops at Montmorenci, the troops and artillery were re- 
hT^kte of 6 embarked, and landed at Point Levi : they after- 
Abiaham. wards passed up the river in transports ; while 
Admiral Holmes made a movement with his ships to amuse 
the enemy posted on the north shore ; and the men being 
much crowded on board, the general ordered one half of 
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them to he landed for refreshment on the other side of the 
river. As no possibility appeared of annoying the enemy 
above the town, the scheme of operations was totally 
changed. A plan was formed for conveying the tioops 
farther down in boats, and landing them in the night within 
a league of Cape Diamond, in hopes of ascending the heights 
of Abraham, which rise abruptly with a steep ascent from 
the banks of the river, that they might take possession 
of the ground at the back of the city, where it was but 
indifferently fortified. The dangers and difficulties attend- 
ing the execution of this design were so peculiarly dis- 
couraging, that one would imagine it could not have been 
embraced but by a spirit of enterprise that boidered on 
desperation. The stream was rapid ; the shore shelving ; 
the bank of the river lined with sentinels ; the landing-place 
so narrow as to be easily missed in the dark; and the 
ground so difficult as hardly to be surmounted in the day- 
time, had no opposition been expected. If the enemy had 
received the least intimation from spy or deserter, or even 
suspected the scheme ; had the embarkation been disordered 
in consequence of the darkness of the night, the rapidity of 
the river, or the shelving nature of the north shore, near 
which they were obliged to row ; had one sentinel been 
alarmed, or the landing-place much mistaken; the heights 
of Abraham must have been instantly secured by such a 
force as would have rendered the undertaking abortive ; 
confusion would necessarily have ensued in the dark : and 
this would have naturally produced a panic, which might 
have proved fatal to the greater part of the detachment. 
These objections could not escape the penetration of the 
gallant Wolfe, who nevertheless adopted the plan without 
hesitation, and even executed it in person ; though at that 
time labouiing under a severe dysentery and fever, which 
had exhausted his constitution, and reduced him almost to 
an extremity of weakness. The previous steps being taken, 
and the time fixed for this hazardous attempt, Admiral 
Holmes moved with his squadron farther up the river, about 
three leagues above the place appointed for the disem- 
barkation, that he might deceive the enemy, and amuse 
M. de Bougainville, whom Montcalm had detached with 
fifteen hundred men to watch the motions of that squadron ; 
but the English admiral was directed to sail down the river 
in the night, so as to protect the landing of the forces, and 
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these orders lie punctually fulfilled. On the twelfth day of 
September, an hour after midnight, the first embarkation, 
consisting of four complete regiments, the light infantry, 
commanded by Colonel Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, 
and the American grenadiers, was made in flat-bottomed 
boats, under the immediate command of Brigadiers Monekton 
and Murray; though General Wolfe accompanied them in 
person, and was among the first who landed ; and they 
began to fall down with the tide to the intended place of 
disembarkation, rowing close to the north shore, in order 
to find it the more easily. Without any disorder the boats 
glided gently along ; but by the rapidity of the tide, and the 
darkness of the night, the boats overshot the mark, and 
the troops landed a little below the place at which the dis- 
embarkation was intended . 11 As the troops landed, the boats 
were sent back for the second embarkation, which was 
superintended by Brigadier Townshend. In the mean time 

n How far the success of this attempt depended upon accident may he conceived from 
the following particulars : — In the twilight two French desorters were carried on board 
a ship of war, commanded by Captain Smith, and lying at anchor near the north shore. 
They told him that the garrison of Quebec expected that night to receive a convoy of 
provisions, sent down the river in boats from the detachment above, commanded by M. 
do Bougainville. These deserters, standing upon deck, and perceiving the English boats 
with the troops gliding down the river in the dark, began to shout and make a noise, 
declaring they were part of the expected convoy. Captain Smith, who was ignorant of 
General Wolfe’s design, believing their affirmation, had actually given orders to point 
the guns at the British troops, when the general, perceiving a commotion on board, rowed 
alongside in person, and prevented the discharge, which would have alarmed the town, 
and entirely frustrated the attempt. 

The French had posted sentries along shore, to challenge the boats and vessels, and 
give the alarm occasionally. The first boat that contained the English troop*, being 
questioned accordingly, a captain of Fraser’s regiment, who had served in Holland, ami 
who was peifcctly well acquainted with tho French language and customs, answered 
without hesitation to “ Qu,i vit?" which is their challenging word, "La France nor was 
ho at a loss to answer the second question, which was much more particular and difficult. 
When tho sentinel demanded "a quel regiment? to what regiment?” tho captain replied, 
*' Be la Heine?' which he know, by accident, to be one of those that composed the body 
commanded by Bougainville, The soldier took it for granted this was the expected 
convoy, and saying “Passe,” allowed all tho boats to proceed without Anther question. 
In the same manner the other sentries were deceived ; though one, name wary than tho 
rest, came running down to the water’s edge, and called “ Pourquoi ert-ce que vans no 
parlez plus haut ? ’Why don’t you speak with an audible voice? ” To this interrogation, 
which implied doubt, the captain answered with admirable presence of mind, hi a soft 
tone of voice, “ Tats toil no as serons eutenclus ! Hush' we shall be overheard and dis- 
covered I ” Thus cautioned, the sentry retired without further altercation. The midship- 
man who piloted the first boat passing by the landing-place in the dark, tho same captain, 
who knew it fiom liis having been posted formerly with lus company oil the other side 
of the river, insisted upon the pilot’s being mistaken, and commanded tho rowers to put 
ashore in the proper place, or at least very near it. 

When General Wolfe landed, and saw the difficulty of ascending the precipice, he said 
to tho same officer, in a familiar strain, “ I don’t believe there is any possibility of getting 
up, but you must do your endeavour ” The narrow path that slanted up the hill from 
the landing-place the enemy had broken up, and rendered impassable by cross ditches, 
besides the intrenehmenfc at the top; in every other part the hill was so steep and 
dangerous, that the soldiers wore obliged to pull themselves up by the roots and bougiis 
of trees growing on both sides of the path. 
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Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, 
ascended the woody precipices with admirable courage and 
activity, and dislodged a Serjeant’s guard, which defended 
a small intrenched narrow path, by which alone the rest of 
the forces could reach the summit. Then they mounted 
without further molestation from the enemy, and the general 
drew them up in order as they arrived. Monsieur de Mont- 
calm no sooner understood that the English had gained the 
heights of Abraham, which in a manner commanded the town 
on its weakest part, than he resolved to hazard a battle, and 
began his march without delay, after having collected his 
whole force from the side of Beauport. 

General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy crossing the river 
St. Charles, began to form his own line, which Battle of 
consisted of six battalions and the Louisbourg grena- Quebeo - 
diers; the right commanded by Brigadier Monckton, and 
the left by Brigadier Murray: to the rear of the left, 
Colonel Howe was posted with his light infantry, just re- 
turned from a four-gun battery, which they had taken 
without opposition. M. de Montcalm advancing in such a 
manner as to show his intention was to flank the left of 
the English, Brigadier Townshend was sent thither with the 
regiment of Amherst, which he formed enpotence, presenting 
a double front to the enemy : he was afterwards reinforced 
by two battalions : and the reserve consisted of one regiment 
drawn up in eight subdivisions, with large intervals. The 
right of the enemy was composed of half the colony troops, 
two battalions, and a body of Canadians and savages : their 
centre consisted of a column formed by two other regular 
battalions ; and on the left one battalion, with the remainder 
of the colony troops, was posted : the bushes and corn-fields 
in their front were lined with fifteen hundred of their best 
marksmen, who kept up an irregular galling fire, which 
proved fatal to many brave officers thus singled out for 
destruction. This fire, indeed, was in some measure checked 
by the advanced posts of the British line, who piqueered 
with the enemy for some hours before the battle began. 
Both armies were destitute of artillery, except two small 
pieces on the side of the French, and a single gun which 
the English seamen had made shift to draw up from the 
landing-place. This was very well served, and galled their 
columns severely. At length, about nine in the morning, 
the enemy advanced to the charge with great order and 
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vivacity, -though, their fire was irregular and ineffectual. 
On the contrary, the British forces reserved their shot until 
the French had approached within forty yards of their line ; 
then they poured in a terrible discharge, and continued the 
fire with such deliberation and spirit, as could not fail to 
produce a very considerable effect. General Wolfe was 
stationed on the right, at the head of Bragg’s regiment and 
the Louisbourg grenadiers, where the attack was most 
warm. As he stood conspicuous in the front of the line, he 
had been aimed at by the enemy’s marksmen, and received 
a shot in the wrist, which, however, did not oblige him to 
quit the field. Having wrapped a handkerchief round his 
hand, he continued giving orders without the least emotion ; 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with their 
bayonets fixed, when another ball unfortunately pierced the 
breast of this young hero , 0 who fell in the arms of victory 
just as the enemy gave way. At this very instant, every 
separate regiment of the British army seemed to exert itself 
for the honour of its own peculiar character. While the 
right pressed on with their bayonets, Brigadier Murray 
briskly advanced with the troops under his command, and 
soon broke the centre of the enemy ; then the Highlanders, 
drawing their broadswords, fell in among them with irre- 
sistible impetuosity, and drove them with great slaughter 
into the town, and the works they had raised at the bridge 
of the river St. Charles. On the left and rear of the 
English the action was not so violent. Some of the light 
infantry had thrown themselves into houses; where, being 
attacked, they defended themselves with great courage and 
resolution. Colonel Howe having taken post with two 
companies behind a small copse, sallied out frequently on 
the flanks of the enemy during this attack, and often drove 
them into heaps; while Brigadier Townshend advanced 
platoons against their front ; so that the right wing of the 
French were totally prevented from executing their first 
intention. The brigadier himself remained with Amherst’s 
regiment, to support this disposition, and to overawe a body 
of savages posted opposite to the light infantry, waiting 

° When the fatal "ball took place, General Wolfe, finding himself unable to stand, loaned 
upon the shoulder of a lieutenant, who sat down for that purpose. This officer, seeing 
the French give way, exclaimed, “They run! they run ! “ Who run?” cried the 
gallant Wolfe, with great eagerness. When the lieutenant replied, “ Tho French ” — 
“ What ! (said he) do the cowaids run already ? then X die happy.” So saying, the 
glorious youth expired. 
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for an opportunity to fall upon the rear of the British army. 
General Wolfe being slain, and at the same time Mr. 
Monekton dangerously wounded at the head of Lascelles’ 
regiment, where he distinguished himself with remarkable 
gallantry, the command devolved on Brigadier Townshend, 
who hastened to the centre, and finding the troops dis- 
ordered in the pursuit, formed them again with all possible 
expedition. This necessary task was scarcely performed, 
when M. de Bougainville, with a body of two thousand 
fresh men, appeared in the rear of the English. He had 
begun his march from Cape Rouge, as soon as he received 
intelligence that the British troops had gained the heights 
of Abraham, but did not come up in time to have any share 
in the battle. Mr. Townshend immediately ordered two 
battalions, with two pieces of artillery, to advance against 
this officer ; who retired, at their approach, among woods 
and swamps, where General Townshend very wisely declined 
hazarding a precarious attack. He had already obtained 
a complete victory, taken a great number of French officers, 
and was possessed of a very advantageous situation, which 
it would have been imprudent to forego. The French 
general, M. de Montcalm, was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and conveyed into Quebec; from whence, before he 
died, he wrote a letter to General Townshend, recommend- 
ing the prisoners to that generous humanity by which the 
British nation is distinguished. His second in command 
was left wounded on the field, and next day expired on 
board an English ship, to which he had been conveyed. 
About one thousand of the enemy were made prisoners, 
including a great number of officers ; and about five hundred 
were slain on the field of battle. The wreck of their army, 
after they had reinforced the garrison of Quebec, retired to 
Point-au-Tremble ; from whence they proceeded to Jacques 
Quatiers, where they remained intrenched until they were 
compelled by the severity of the weather to make the best 
of their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. This im- 
portant victory was obtained at the expense of fifty men 
killed, including nine officers, and of about five hundred men 
wounded; but the death of General Wolfe was a national 
loss, universally lamented. He inherited from nature, an 
animating fervour of sentiment, an intuitive perception, 
an extensive capacity, and a passion for glory, which stimu- 
lated him to acquire every species of military knowledge 
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that study could comprehend, that actual service could 
illustrate and confirm. This noble warmth of disposition 
seldom fails to call forth and unfold the liberal virtues of 
the soul. Brave above all estimation of danger, he was also 
generous, gentle, complacent, and humane; the pattern of 
the officer, the darling of the soldier : there was a sublimity 
in his genius which soared above the pitch of ordinary 
minds; and had his faculties been exercised to their full 
extent by opportunity and action, had his judgment been 
fully matured by age and experience, he would without 
doubt have rivalled m reputation the most celebrated cap- 
tains of antiquity. 

Immediately after the battle of Quebec, Admiral Saunders, 
Quebec who, together with his subordinates Dui ell and 
biken. Holmes, had all along co-operated heartily with 
the land-forces for the advantage of the service, sent up all 
the boats of the fleet with artillery and ammunition; and 
on the seventeenth day of the month sailed up, with all 
the ships of war, in a disposition to attach the lower town, 
while the upper part should bo assaulted by General Towns- 
hend. This gentleman had employed the time from the 
day of action in securing the camp with redoubts, in forming 
a military road for the cannon, in drawing up the artillery, 
pieparing batteries, and cutting off the enemy’s communica- 
tion with the country. On the seventeenth, before any 
battery could be finished, a flag of truce was sent from the 
town with proposals of capitulation ; which, being maturely 
consideied by the general and admiral, were accepted, and 
signed at eight next morning. They granted the more 
favourable terms, as the enemy continued to assemble in 
the rear of the British army ; as the season was become 
wet, stormy, and cold, threatening the troops with sickness, 
and the fleet with accident ; and as a considerable advantage 
would result from taking possession of the town while the 
walls were in a state of defence. What rendered the capitu- 
lation still more fortunate for the British general, was the 
information he afterwards received from deserters, that 
the enemy had rallied, and were reinforced behind Cape 
Rouge, under the command of M. de Levy, arrived from 
Montreal, for that purpose, with two regular battalions : 
and that M. de Bougainville, at the head of eight hundred 
men, with a convoy of provisions, was actually on his 
inarch to throw himself into the town on the eighteenth,. 
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that very morning on which it was surrendered. The place 
was not then completely invested, as the enemy had broken 
the bridge of boats, ana posted detachments on very strong* 
works on the other side of the river St. Charles. The 
capitulation was no sooner latified, than the British forces 
took possession of Quebec on the land side ; and guaids 
were posted in different parts of the town, to preserve order 
and discipline : at the same time, Captain Palliser, with a 
body of seamen, enteied the lower town’ and took the same 
precautions. Next day about a thousand prisoners wcie 
embarked on board transports, which proceeded to France 
with the first oppoitunity. Meanwhile the inhabitants of 
the country came in great numbers, to deliver up their 
aims, and take the oath of fidelity to the English go\ em- 
inent. The death of Montcalm, which was indeed an in <_- 
parable loss to France, in all probability overwhelmed the 
enemy with consternation, and confounded all their counsels ; 
otherwise we cannot account for the tame sui render of 
Quebec to a handful of troops, even after the victory they 
had obtained ; for though the place was not regularly 
fortified on the land side, and most of the houses were in 
ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet sustained the 
least damage ; the besiegers were hardly sufficient to com- 
plete the investiture ; a fresh army was assembled in the 
neighbourhood, with which their communication continued 
open ; the season was so far advanced, that the British 
foices in a little time must have been forced to desist by the 
severity of the weather, and even retire with their fleet 
before the approach of winter, which never fails to freeze up 
the river St. Lawrence. 

. Immediately after the action at the falls of Montmorenci, 
General Wolfe had despatched an officer to England, Rejoicing* 
with a detail of that disaster, written with such in Ln s lmd - 
elegance and accuracy as would not have disgraced the pen 
of a Caesar. Though the public acquiesced in his conduct, 
they were exceedingly mortified at his miscarriage ; and this 
mortification was the greater, as he seemed to despair of 
being able to strike any other stroke of importance for the 
accomplishment of their hope, which had aspired at the abso- 
lute conquest of Canada. The first transports of their 
chagrin were not yet subsided, when Colonel Hale arrived 
in the ship Alcide, with an account of the victory and sur- 
render of Quebec ; which was immediately communicated to 
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the people in an extraordinary gazette. The joy which this 
excited among the populace rose in proportion to the despond- 
ence which the former had produced : all was rapture and 
riot; all was triumph and exultation, mingled with the 
praise of the all-accomplished Wolfe, which they exalted 
even to a ridiculous degree of hyperbole. The king expressed 
his satisfaction by conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
Captain Douglas, whose ship brought the first tidings of 
this success ; and gratified him and Colonel Hale with con- 
siderable presents. A day of solemn thanksgiving was 
appointed by proclamation through all the dominions of 
Great Britain. The city of London, the universities, and 
many other corporations of the kingdom, presented congratu- 
latory addresses to his majesty. The Parliament was no 
sooner assembled than the secretary of state, in the House of 
Commons, expatiated upon the successes of the campaign, 
the transcendent merit of the deceased general, the conduct 
and courage of the admirals and officers who assisted in the 
conquest of Quebec. In consequence of this harangue, and 
the motion by which it was succeeded, the House unanimously 
resolved to present an address, desiring his majesty would 
order a monument to be erected in Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of Major-General Wolfe : at the same time they 
passed another resolution, that the thanks of the House should 
be given to the surviving generals and admirals employed in 
the glorious and successful expedition to Quebec. Testi- 
monies of this kind, while they reflect honour upon the 
character of the nation, never fail to animate individuals to 
a spirited exertion of their talents in the service of the public. 
The people of England were so elevated by the astonishing 
success of this campaign, which was also prosperous on the 
continent of Europe, that, far from expressing the least sense 
of the enormous burdens which they bore, they, with a spirit 
peculiar to the British nation, voluntarily raised largo con- 
tributions, to purchase warm jackets, stockings, shoes, coats, 
and blankets, for the soldiers who were exposed to the 
rigours of an inclement sky in Germany and Ameriea. But 
they displayed a more noble proof of unrestrained benevo- 
lence, extended even to foes. The French ministry, strait- 
ened in their finances, which were found scarcely sufficient 
to maintain the war, had sacrificed their duty to their king, 
and every sentiment of compassion for his unhappy subjects, 
to a thirst of vengeance, and sanguinary views of ambition. 
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They had withdrawn the usual allowance from their subjects 
who were detained prisoners in England ; and those wretched 
creatures, amounting in number to near twenty thousand, 
were left to the mercy of those enemies whom their sovereign, 
had taken such pains to exasperate. The allowance with 
which they were indulged by the British government 
effectually secured them from the horrors of famine ; but 
still they remained destitute of other conveniences, and par- 
ticularly exposed to the miseries of cold and nakedness. 
The generous English beheld these forlorn captives with 
sentiments of sympathy and compassion : they considered 
them as their fellow-creatures and brethren in humanity, and 
forgot their country while they beheld their distress. A 
considerable subscription was raised in their behalf ; and in 
a few weeks they were completely clothed by the charity of 
their British benefactors. This beneficent exeition was cer- 
tainly one of the noblest triumphs of the human mind, which 
even the most inveterate enemies of G-reat Britain cannot 
but regard with reverence and admiration. — The city of 
Quebec being reduced, together with great part of the cir- 
cumjacent country, Brigadier Townshend, who had accepted 
his commission with the express proviso that he should 
return to England at the end of the campaign, left a garri- 
son of five thousand effective men, victualled from the fleet, 
under the command of Brigadier Murray ; and, embarking 
with Admiral Saunders, arrived in Great Britain about the 
beginning of winter. As for Brigadier Monckton, he was 
conveyed to New York, where he happily recovered of his 
wound. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


Siege op Madras. — Colonel Forde defeats the Marquis de Conflans near Gola- 
pool. — Captain Knox takes Bajamundry and Narsipore. — Colonel Forde takes 
Masulipatam. — Surat taken by the English. — Unsuccessful Attack upon Wande- 
wash. — Admiral Pococke depeats Mons. D’Apche, — Hostilities of the Dutch on 
the Biver op Bengal. — Colonel Coote takes Wandewash — defeats General 
Dally — AND CONQUERS TIDE PROYINCE OP AeCOT. — STATE OP THE BELLIGERENT PoYElIS 
in Europe. — Frankfort seized by the French. — Progress of the hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick. — Prince Ferdinand attacks the French at Bergen. — The 
British Ministry appoint an Inspector-General of the Forage. — Prince Fer- 
dinand RETREATS BEFORE THE FRENCH ARMY. — ANIMOSITY BETWEEN THE GENERAL OF 
THE ALLIED ARMY AND THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH FORCES. — THE FRENCH ENCAMP 
AT MlNDEN — AND ARE DEFEATED BY THE ALLIES. — DUKE DE BrISSAC ROUTED BY THE 
HEREDITARY PRINCE OF BRUNSWICK. — GENERAL IMHOFF TAKES MUNSTER FROM THE 

French— who retreat before Prince Ferdinand. — The Hereditary Prince beats 
up the Duke of Wirtemberg’s Quarters at Fulda. — A Body of Prussians make an 
incursion into Poland. — Prince Henry penetrates into Bohemia. — He eniers 
Franconia, and obliges the Imperial Army to retire, — King of Prussia vindicates 
his Conduct with respect to ins Prisoners. — The Prussian General, Wedel, 

DEFEATED BY THE BUSSIANS AT ZULLICHAU. — The KlNG OF PRUSblA TAKES THE COM- 
MAND of General Wedel’s Corps. — Battle of Cunersdorf. — Advantages gained 
by the Prussians in Saxony. — Prince Henry surprises General Yehla. — General 
Finck, with his whole Corps of Prussians, surrounded and taken by the Austrian 
General. — Disaster of the Prussian General Dieecke. — Conclusion of the Cam- 
paign. — Arret of the Evangelical Body at Batisbon. — The French Ministry 
stop Payment. — The States-General send over Deputies to England. — Memorial 

PRESENTED TO THE STATES BY MAJOR-GENERAL YOEKE. — A COUNTER MEMORIAL PRE- 
SENTED by the French Minister. — Death of the King of Spain. — He is succeeded 
by his Brother, Don Carlos, who makes a remarkable Settlement, — Detection 
and Punishment of the Conspirators at Lisbon, — Session opened in England. — 
Substance of the Addresses. — Supplies granted. — Ways and Means, Annuities, 
&g.— Bills for granting several Duties on Malt, &c. — Petitions for and against 
the Prohibition of the Malt Distillery. — Opposition to the Bill for preventing 
THE EXCESSIVE USE OF SPIRITUOUS LlQUOES. — BlLL FOR CONTINUING THE IMPORTATION OF 

Irish Beef. —Attempt to establish a Militia in Scotland. — Further Begulations 

RELATIVE TO THE MlLITIA IN ENGLAND. — BlLL FOR REMOVING THE POWDER MAGAZINE 

from Greenwich. — Act for improving the Streets of London.— Bill relative to 
the Sale of Fish in London and Westminster. — New Act for ascertaining a he 
Qualifications of Members of Parliament. — Act for consolidating the Annuities 
GRANTED IN 1759. — BlLL FOR SECURING THE PAYMENT OF PRIZE AND BOUNTY MONEY 
APPROPRIATED FOR THE USE OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. — ACT IN FAVOUR OF GEORGE 

Keith, late Earl Maresceal of Scotland. — Session closed. 

While the arms of Great Britain triumphed in Europe and 
1759> America, her interest was not suffered to languish in 

siege of other parts of the world. This was the season of 

Madras * ambition and activity, in which every separate arma- 
ment, every distinct corps, and every individual officer, 
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seemed to exert themselves with the most eager appetite of 
glory. The East Indies, which in the course of the pre- 
ceding year had been the theatre of operations carried on with 
various success, exhibited nothing now but a succession of 
trophies to the English commanders. The Indian transactions 
of the last year were interrupted at that period when the 
French general, Lally, was employed in making preparations 
for the siege of Madras. In the month of October he had 
marched into Arcot without opposition ; and in the beginning 
of December he advanced towards Madras. On the twelfth 
he marched over Choultry plain, in three divisions, cannon- 
aded by the English artillery with considerable effect, and 
took post at Egmore and St. Thome. Colonel Laurence, 
who commanded the garrison of Madras, retired to the island, 
in order to prevent the enemy from taking possession of the 
island bridge ; and at the same time ordered the posts to be 
occupied in the Black-town, or suburbs of Madras. In the 
morning of the fourteenth, the enemy marched with their 
whole force to attack this place ; the English detachments 
retreated into the garrison: and within the hour a grand 
sally was made, under the command of Colonel Draper, 
a gallant officer, who signalized himself remarkably on this 
occasion. He attacked the regiment of Lorrain with great 
impetuosity ; and in all probability would have beat them 
off, had they not been sustained by the arrival of a fresh 
brigade. After a very warm dispute, in which many officers 
and a great number of men were killed on each side, Colonel 
Draper was obliged to retreat, not altogether satisfied with 
the conduct of his grenadiers. As the garrison of Madras 
was not very numerous, nothing farther was attempted on 
their side without the works. In the mean time, the enemy 
used all their diligence in erecting batteries against the fort 
and town ; which being opened on the sixth day of January, 
.they maintained a continual discharge of shot and shells for 
twenty days, advancing their trenches all the time under 
cover of this fire, until they reached the breast of the glacis. 
There they erected a battery of four pieces of cannon, 
and opened it on the last day of the month ; but for five 
days successively they were obliged to close their embra- 
sures by the superior fire of the fort, and at length to 
abandon it entirely : nevertheless, they still maintained a 
severe fire from the first grand battery, which was placed 
at the distance of four hundred and fifty yards from the 
VOL. hi. — s. 2 o 
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defences. TMs artillery was so well served as to disable 
twenty-six pieces of cannon, three mortars, and effect an 
inconsiderable breach. Perhaps they might have had more 
success had they battered in breach from the beginning ; but 
M. Lally, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, had cruelly 
bombarded the town, and demolished the houses ; he was, 
however, happily disappointed in his expectation by the wise 
and resolute precautions of Governor Pigot ; by the vigi- 
lance, conduct, and bravery of the Colonels Laurence and 
Draper, seconded by the valour and activity of Major Bre- 
reton, and the spirit of the inferior officers. The artillery of 
the garrison was so well managed, that from the fifth day 
of February, the fire of the enemy gradually decreased from 
twenty-three to six pieces of cannon : nevertheless, they 
advanced their sap along the sea-side, so as to embrace en- 
tirely the north-east angle of the covered way, from whence 
their musketry drove the besieged. They likewise endea- 
voured to open a passage into the ditch by a mine ; but 
sprung it so injudiciously, that they could make no advantage 
of it, as it lay exposed to the fire of several cannon. While 
these preparations were carried on before the town, Major 
Caillaud and Captain Preston, with a body of sepoys, some 
of the country horse, and a few Europeans drawn from the 
English garrisons of Trichenapally and Chingalaput, ho- 
vered at the distance of a few miles, blocking up the roads 
in such a manner, that the enemy were obliged, four several 
times, to send large detachments against them, in order to 
open the communication : thus the progress of the siege was 
in a great measure retarded. On the sixteenth day of Febru- 
ary, in the evening, the Queenborough ship of war, com- 
manded by Captain Kempenfeldt, and the company’s ship 
the Revenge, arrived in the road of Madras, with a reinforce- 
ment of six hundred men belonging to Colonel Draper’s 
regiment, and part of them was immediately disembarked. 
From the beginning of the siege the enemy had discovered 
a backwardness in the service, very unsuitable to their 
national character. They were ill supplied by their com- 
missaries and contractors: they were discouraged by the 
obstinate defence of the garrison, and all their hopes of 
success vanished at the arrival of this reinforcement. -After 
a brisk fire, they raised the siege that very night, aban- 
doning forty pieces of cannon ; and having destroyed the 
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powder mills at Ogmore, retreated to the territory of 
Arcot. a 

M. Lally having weakened his forces that were at Masnli- 
patam, under the conduct of the Marquis de Conflans, in 
order to strengthen the army with which he undertook the 
siege of Madras, the Rajah of Yisanapore drove the French 
garrison from Yizagapatam, and hoisted English colours in 
the place. The marquis having put his troops in motion 

a The chagrin and mortification of Lally are strongly marked in the following inter- 
cepted letter to M. de Legret, dated from the camp before Madras : 

“ A good blow might be struck here : there is a ship in the road of twenty guns, laden 
with all the riches of Madras, which it is said will remain there till the 20th. The 
expedition is just arrived, but M. Gorlin is not a man to attack her ; for she has made 
him run away once before. The Bristol, on the other hand, did but just make her 
appearance before St. Thomas ; and, on the vague report of thirteen ships coming from 
Porto Novo, she took fright; and after landing the provisions with which she was laden, 
she would not stay long enough even to take on board twelve of her own guns, which 
she had lent us for the siege. 

“ If I was the judge of the point of honour of the company’s officers, I would break 
him like glass, as well as some others of them. 

“ The Fidelle, or the Harlem, or even the aforesaid Bristol, with her twelve guns 
restored to her, would be sufficient to make themselves masters of the English ship, if 
they could manage so as to get to windward of her in the night. Maugendre and 
Tremillier are said to be good men, and weie they employed only to transport two 
hundred wounded men that we have here, their service would be of importance. 

“We remain still in the same position; the breach made these fifteen days; all 
the time within fifteen toises of the wall of the place, and never holding up our heads 
to look at it. 

reckon we shall, on our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour to learn some other 
trade, for this of war requires too much patience. 

“ Of one thousand five hundred sepoys which attended our army, I reckon near eight 
hundred are employed upon the road to Pondicherry, laden with sugar, pepper, and 
other goods; and as for the Coulis, they are all employed for the same purpose, from 
the first day we came here. 

“ I am taking my measures from this day to set fire to the Black-town, and to blow 
up the powder-mills. 

“ You will never imagine that fifty French deserters, and one hundred Swiss, are 
actually stopping the progress of two thousand men of the kmg’s and company's troops 
which are still here existing, notwithstanding the exaggerated accounts that eveiy one 
makes here, according to his own fancy, of the slaughter that has been made of them ; 
and you will he still more surprised if I tell you that, were it not for the combats and 
four battles we sustained, and for the batteries which failed, or to speak more properly, 
which were unskilfully made, we should not have lost fifty men, from the commencement 
of the siege to this day. I have written to M. de Larche, that if he persists in not 
coming here, let who will raise money upon the Poleagers for me, I will not do it ; and I 
renounce (as I informed you a month ago I would do) meddling directly or indirectly 
with anything whatever that may have relation to your administration, whether civil or 
military. For I had rather go and command the Oaffiees of Madagascar, than remain in 
this Sodom ; which it is impossible but the fire of the English must destroy sooner or 
later, even though that from heaven should not. 

“ I have the honour to be, &e. &c. 

“ Signed Lally. 

“ P.S. I think it necessary to apprise you, that as M. de Soupire has refused to 
take upon him the command of this army, which I have offered to him, and which he is 
empowered to accept, by having received from the court a duplicate of my commis- 
sion, you must of necessity, together with the council, take it upon you. For my 
part, I undertake only to bring ifc back either to Arcotte or Sadraste, Send, there- 
fore, your orders, or come yourselves to command it ; for I shall quit it upon my arrival 
there,*' 

2 o 2 
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to revenge this insult, the rajah solicited succour from 
Coi. Trade Colonel Clive at Calcutta ; and, with the consent 
Marqacfde the council, a body of troops was sent under 
comflans the command of Colonel Forde to his assistance. 


neai Gola- 
pooi. Cap- 
tun Knox 
takes Raja- 
mnndiy and 
iNaisipore. 


They consisted of five hundred Europeans, includ- 
ing a company of artillery, and sixteen hundred 
Sepoys ; with about fifteen pieces of cannon, one 
howitzer, and three mortars. The forces of Conflans 


were much more considerable. On the twentieth day of 


October Colonel Forde arrived at Vizagapatam, and made 


an agreement with the rajah, who promised to pay the 
expense of the expedition, as soon as he should be put in 
possession of Rajamundry, a large town and fort possessed 
by the French. It was stipulated, that he should have all 
the inland country belonging to the Indian powers in the 
French interest, and at present in arms ; and that the Eng- 
lish company should retain all the conquered sea-coast from 
Yizagapatam to Masulipatam. On the first of November 
Colonel Forde proceeded on his march; and on the third 
joined the rajah’s army, consisting of between three and 
four thousand men. On the third of December they came 


in sight of the enemy, near the village of Tallapool : but 
the French declining battle, the colonel determined to draw 


them from their advantageous situation, or march round, 


and get between them and Rajamundry. On the seventh, 
before daybreak, he began his march, leaving the rajah’s 
forces on their ground ; but the enemy beginning to can- 
nonade the Indian forces, he, at the request of the rajah, 
returned, and took them under his protection. Then they 
marched together to the village of Grolapool, and halted on 
a small plain about three miles from their encampment. 
About nine he formed the line of battle. About ten the 


enemy were drawn up, and began the cannonado. The 
firing on both sides having continued about forty minutes, 
the enemy’s line advanced to the charge with great resolu- 
tion ; and were so warmly received, that, after several spi- 
rited efforts, at eleven they gave way, and retreated in 
disorder towards Rajamundry. During this conflict, the 
rajah’s forces stood as idle spectators, nor could their hoise 
be prevailed upon to pursue the fugitives. This victory 
cost the English forty-four Europeans killed and wounded, 
including two captains and three lieutenants. The French 
lost above three times the number, together with their whole 
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camp, baggage, tLirty-two pieces of cannon, and all their 
ammunition. A great number of black forces fell on both 
sides. The Marquis de Conflans did not remain at Raja- 
mundry, but proceeded to Masulipatam ; while Captain 
Knox, with a detachment from the English army, took pos- 
session of the fort of Rajamundry, which is the barrier and 
key to the country of Vizagapatam. This was delivered to 
the rajah on his paying the expense of the expedition ; and 
Captain Knox being detached with a battalion of Sepoys, 
took possession of the French factory at Narsipore. This 
was also the fate of a small fort at Coucate, which sur- 
rendered to Captain Maclean, after having made an obstinate 
defence. In the mean time, however, the Fiench army of 
observation made shift to retake Rajamundry, where they 
found a considerable quantity of money, baggage, and 
effects, belonging to English officers. 

Colonel Forde advancing to the neighbourhood of Masuli- 
patam, the Marquis de Conflans with his forces Col Foide 
retired within the place, which on the seventh day takes in- 
of March was invested. By the seventh day of sullpatam - 
April the ammunition of the besiegers being almost ex- 
pended, Colonel Forde determined to give the assault, as two 
breaches were already made, and made his disposition ac- 
cordingly. The attack was begun in the night, and the 
assailants arrived at the ditch before they were discovered. 
But here they underwent a terrible discharge of grape-shot 
and musketry, notwithstanding which they entered the 
breaches, and drove the enemy from bastion to bastion. At 
length, the Marquis de Conflans sent an officer to demand 
quarter for the garrison, which was granted as soon as he 
ordered his men to cease firing. Thus, with about three 
hundred and forty European soldiers, a handful of seamen, 
and seven hundred Sepoys, Colonel Forde took by assault 
the strong town of Masulipatam, garrisoned by five hundred 
and twenty-two Europeans, two thousand and thirty-nine 
Caffrees, Topasses, and Sepoys; and here he found above 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, with a great quan- 
tity of ammunition. Salabatzing, the Subah of Decan, per- 
ceiving the success of the English here, as well as at Madras, 
being sick of his French alliance, and in dread of his brother 
Nizam Allee, who had set up a separate interest, and taken 
the field against him, made advances to the company, with 
which he forthwith concluded a treaty to the following 
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effect : “ The whole of the circar of Masulipatam shall he 
given to the English company. Salabatzing will not suffer 
the French to have a settlement in this country, nor keep 
them in his service, nor give them any assistance. The 
English, on their part, will not assist nor give protection 
to the subah’s enemies.” — In a few days after Masulipatam 
was reduced, two ships arrived in the road, with a reinforce- 
ment of four hundred men to the Marquis de Conflans ; but, 
understanding the fate of the place, made the best of their 
way to Ganjam. 

The merchants residing at Surat, finding themselves ex- 
&unt takea P ose d to numberless dangers, and every species of 
by the oppression, by the sidee who commanded the castle 
LngUbh. on one }jajid, by the governor of the city on the 
other, and by the Makrattas, who had a claim to a certain 
share of the revenue, made application to the English presi- 
dency at Bombay, desiring they would equip an expedition 
for taking possession of the castle and tanka, and settle the 
government of the city upon Pharass Cawn, who had been 
naib or deputy-governor under Meah Atchund, and regu- 
lated the police to the satisfaction of the inhabitants. The 
presidency embraced the proposal ; Admiral Pococke spared 
two of his ships for this seivice. Eight hundred and fifty 
men, artillery and infantry, with fifteen hundred Sepoys, 
under the command of Captain Bichard Maitland, of the 
royal legiment of artillery, were embarked on board the 
company’s armed vessels commanded by Captain Watson, 
who sailed on the ninth day of February. On the fifteenth 
they were landed at a place called Dentiloury, about nine 
miles fiom Surat ; and here they were encamped for refresh- 
ment : in two days he advanced against the French garden, 
in which a considerable number of the sidee’s men were 
posted, and drove them from thence, after a very obstinate 
dispute. Then he erected a battery, from which he battered 
the wall in breach ; but this method appearing tedious, he 
called a council of war, composed of the land and sea officers, 
and laid before them the plan of a general attack, which 
was accordingly executed next morning. The company’s 
grab, and the bomb-ketches, being warped up the river in 
the night, were ranged in a line of battle opposite to the 
Bundar, which was the strongest fortification that the enemy 
possessed; and under the fire of these, the troops being 
landed, took the Bundar by assault. The outward town 
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being thus gained, be forthwith began to bombard tbe inner 
town and castle with such fury, that nest morning tbey 
botb surrendered, on condition of being allowed to march 
out with their effects ; and Captain Maitland took possession 
without further dispute. Meah Atchund was continued 
governor of Surat, and Pharass Cawn was appointed naib. 
The artillery and ammunition found in the castle were 
secured for the company, until the mogul’s pleasure was 
known ; and in a little time a phirmaund, or grant, arrived 
from Delhi, appointing the English company admiral to the 
mogul ; so that the ships and stores belonged to them of 
course, as part of the tanka ; and they were now declared 
legal possessors of the castle. This conquest, which cost 
above two hundred men, including a few officers, was 
achieved with such expedition, that Captain Watson re- 
turned to Bombay by the ninth day of April. 

The main body of the English forces which had been 
centered at Madras, for the preservation of that Unsucce«- 
important settlement, took the field after the siege “X- 
was raised, and possessed themselves of Conjevexam, dew^h. 
a place of great consequence ; which, with the fort of Schen- 
gelpel, commanded all the adjacent country, and secured the 
British possessions to the northward. M. Daily, sensible of 
the importance of the post, took the same route, in order 
to dislodge them; but finding all his attempts ineffectual, 
he retired towards Wandewash, where his troops weie put 
into quarters of cantonment. No other operations ensued 
till the month of September; when Major Brereton, who 
commanded the English forces, being joined by Major Gor- 
don with three hundred men of Colonel Coote’s battalion, 
resolved to attack the enemy in his turn. On the fourteenth 
day of the month he began his march from Conjeveram for 
Wandewash, at the head of four hundred Europeans, seven 
thousand Sepoys, seventy European and three hundred 
black horse, with fourteen pieces of artillery. In his march 
he invested and took the fort of Trivitar ; from whence he 
proceeded to the village of Wandewash, where the French, 
to the number of one thousand, were strongly encamped 
under the guns of a fort commanded by a rajah, mounting 
twenty cannon, under the direction of a French gunner. 
On the thirteenth day of September, at two in the morning, 
the English attacked the village in three different places, 
and drove them from it after a very obstinate dispute ; but 
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this advantage they were not able to maintain. The black 
pioneers ran away during the attack, so that proper tra- 
verses could not be made in the streets ; and at daybreak 
the fort poured in upon them a prodigious discharge of 
grape-shot with considerable effect. The enemy had retired 
to a dry ditch, which served as an intrenchment, from 
whence they made furious sallies ; and a body of three hun- 
dred European horse were already in motion, to fall upon 
and complete their confusion. In this emergency, they 
retired in disorder ; and might have been entirely ruined, 
had not the body of reserve effectually covered theii retreat ; 
yet this could not be effected without the loss of several 
officers ; and above three hundred men killed and wounded. 
After this mortifying chock, they encamped a few days in sight 
of the fort ; and, the rainy season setting in, returned to Conje- 
veram. The fort of Wandewash was afterwards garrisoned 
by French and Sepoys ; and the other forces of the enemy 
were assembled by Brigadier-General de Bussy, at Arcot. 

During these transactions by land, the superiority at sea 
Acimini was still disputed between the English and French 
defeat* admirals. On the first day of September, Yice- 
d’Apche. Admiral Pococke sailed from Madras to the south- 
ward in quest of the enemy; and next day descried the 
French fleet, consisting of fifteen sail, standing to the north- 
ward. He forthwith threw out the signal for a geneial chase, 
and stood towards them with all the sail he could cany; 
but the wind abating, he could not approach near enough 
to engage. During the three succeeding days, he used his 
utmost endeavours to bring them to a battle, which they 
still declined, and at last they disappeaied. He then di- 
rected his course to Pondicherry, on the supposition that 
they were bound to that harbour ; and on the eighth day of 
the month perceived them standing to the southward ; but 
he could not bring them to an engagement till the tenth, 
when M. d’Apche, about two in the afternoon, made the 
signal for battle, and the cannonading began without fur- 
ther delay. The British squadron did not exceed nine 
ships of the line ; the enemy’s fleet consisted of eleven ; but 
they had a still greater advantage in number of men and 
artillery. Both squadions fought with great impetuosity 
till about ten minutes after four, when the enemy’s rear 
began to give way : this example was soon followed by their 
centre ; and finally the van, with the whole squadron, bore 
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to the south-south-east, with all the canvass they could 
spiead. The British squadron was so much damaged in 
their masts and rigging that they could not pursue ; so that 
M. d’Apche retreated at his leisure unmolested. On the 
fifteenth Admiral Pococke returned to Madras, where his 
squadron being repaired by the twenty-sixth, he sailed again 
to Pondicherry, and in the road saw the enemy lying at 
anchor in line of battle. The wind being off shore, he made 
the line of battle ahead, and for some tim e continued 
in this situation. At length the French admiral weighed 
anchor, and came forth ; but, instead of bearing down upon 
the English squadron, which had fallen to leeward, he kept 
close to the wind, and stretched away to the southwaid. 
Admiral Pococke finding him averse to another engage- 
ment, and his own squadron being in no condition to pursue, 
he, with the advice of his captains, desisted, and measured 
back his course to Madras. On the side of the English 
above three hundred men were killed in the engagement, 
including Captain Miche, who commanded the Newcastle, 
Captain Gore of the marines, two lieutenants, a master, 
gunner, and boatswain; the Captains Somerset and Breie- 
ton, with about two hundred and fifty men, were wounded ; 
and many of the ships considerably damaged. The loss of 
the enemy must have been much more considerable, because 
the English in battle always fire at the body of the ship ; 
because the French squadron was crowded with men ; because 
they gave way and declined a second engagement; and, 
finally, because they now made the best of their way to the 
island of Mauritius, in order to be refitted, having on board 
General Lally, and some other officers. Thus they left the 
English masters of the Indian coast ; a superiority still more 
confirmed by the arrival of Rear-Admiral Cornish with four 
ships of the line, who had set sail from England in the begin- 
ning of the year, and joined Admiral Pococke at Madras on 
the eighteenth day of October. 

The French were not the only enemies with whom the 
English had to cope in the East Indies. The great Hostilities 
extension of their trade in the kingdom of Bengal p u ^ oa 
had excited the envy and avarice of the Dutch fae- the wei 
tory, who possessed a strong fort at Chinchura, on of BengaL 
the river of Bengal ; and resolved, if possible, to engross the 
whole saltpetre branch of commerce. They had, without 
doubt, tampered with the new subah, who lay under such 
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obligations to the English, and probably secured his con- 
nivance. Their scheme was approved by the governor of 
Batavia, who charged himself with the execution of it ; and, 
for that purpose, chose the opportunity when the British 
squadron had retired to the coast of Malabar. On pretence 
of reinforcing the Dutch garrisons in Bengal, he equipped 
an armament of seven ships, having on board five hundred 
European troops, and six hundred Malayese, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Russel. This armament, having touched at 
Negapatam, proceeded up the bay, and arrived in the river 
of Bengal about the beginning of October. Colonel Clive, 
who then resided at Calcutta, had received information of 
their design, which he was resolved at all events to defeat. He 
complained to the subah ; who, upon such application, could 
not decently refuse an order to the director and council of 
Hughley, implying that this armament should not proceed 
up the river. The colonel, at the same time, sent a letter to 
the Dutch commodore, intimating that, as he had received 
intimation of their design, he could not allow them to land 
forces, and march to Chinchura. In answer to this declara- 
tion, the Dutch commodore, whose whole fleet had not yet 
arrived, assured the English commander that he had no 
intention to send any forces to Chinchura; and begged 
liberty to land some of his troops for refreshment ; a favour 
that was granted, on condition that they should not advance. 
Notwithstanding the subah’ s order, and his own engagement 
to this effect, the rest of the ships were no sooner arrived, 
than he proceeded up the river to the neighbourhood of 
Tannah-fort, where his forces being disembarked, began 
their march to Chinchura. In the mean time, by way of 
retaliating the affront he pretended to have sustained, 
in being denied a passage to their own factory, he took 
several small vessels on the river belonging to the English 
company ; and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by Cap- 
tain Wilson, homeward bound, sailing down the river, the 
Dutchman gave him to understand, that if he presumed to 
pass he would sink him without further ceremony. The 
English captain, seeing them run out their guns as if really 
resolved to put their threats in execution, returned to 
Calcutta, where two other India ships lay at anchor, and 
reported his adventure to Colonel Clive, who foithwith 
ordered the three ships to prepare for battle, and attack the 
Dutch armament. The ships being properly mannod, and 
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their quarters lined with saltpetre, they fell down the river, 
and found the Dutch squadron drawn up in line of battle, in 
order to give them a warm reception, for which indeed they 
seemed well prepared ; for three of them were mounted with 
thirty-six guns each, three of them with twenty-six, and 
the seventh carried sixteen. The Duke of Dorset, com- 
manded by Captain Forrester, being the first that approached 
them, dropped anchor close to their line, and began the en- 
gagement with a broadside, which was immediately returned. 
A dead calm unfortunately intervening, this single ship was 
for a considerable time exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy ; but a small breeze springing up, the Calcutta and 
the Hardwicke advanced to her assistance, and a severe fire 
was maintained on both sides, till two of the Dutch ships, 
slipping their cables, bore away, and a third was driven 
ashore. Their commodore, thus weakened, after a few 
broadsides, struck his flag to Captain Wilson, and the other 
three followed his example. The victory being thus ob- 
tained without the loss of one man on the side of the English, 
Captain Wilson took possession of the prizes, the decks of 
which were strewed with carnage ; and sent the prisoners 
to Colonel Clive at Calcutta. The detachment of troops 
which they had landed, to the number of eleven hundred 
men, was not more fortunate in their progress. Colonel 
Clive no sooner received intelligence that they were in full 
march to Chinchura, than he detached Colonel Forde, with 
five hundred men, from Calcutta, in order to oppose and put 
a stop to their march at the French gardens. He accordingly 
advanced to the northward, and entered the town of Chan- 
dernagore, where he sustained the fire of a Dutch party sent 
out from Chinchura to join and conduct the expected rein- 
forcement. These being routed and dispersed, after a short 
action, Colonel Forde, in the morning, proceeded to a plain in 
the neighbourhood of Chinchura, where he found the enemy 
prepared to give him battle on the twenty-fifth day of No- 
vember. They even advanced to the charge with great 
resolution and activity ; but found the fire of the English 
artillery and battalion so intolerably hot that they soon gave 
way and were totally defeated. A considerable number 
were killed, and the greater part of those who survived the 
action were taken prisoners. During this contest the nabob, 
at the head of a considerable army, observed a suspicious 
neutrality; and in all likelihood would have declared for 
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the Dutch had they proved victorious, as he had reason 
to believe they would, from their great superiority in num- 
ber. But fortune no sooner determined in favour of the 
English, than he made a tender of his service to the victor, 
and even offered to reduce Chinchura with his own army. 
In the mean time, proposals of accommodation being sent to 
him by the directors and council of the Dutch factory at 
Chinchura, a negotiation ensued, and a treaty was concluded 
to the satisfaction of all parties. Above three hundred of the 
prisoners entered into the service of Great Britain : the rest 
embarked on board their ships, which were restored as soqn 
as the peace was ratified, and set out on their return for 
Batavia. After all, perhaps, the Dutch company meant 
nothing more than to put their factory of Chinchura on a 
more respectable footing ; and, by acquiring greater weight 
and consequence among the people of the country than they 
formerly possessed, the more easily extend their commerce 
in that part of the world. At any rate, it will admit of 
a dispute among those who profess the law of nature and 
nations, whether the Dutch company could be justly de- 
barred the privilege of sending a reinforcement to their own 
garrisons. Be that as it will, the ships were not restored until 
the factory at Chinchura had. given security to indemnify the 
English for the damage they had sustained on this occasion. 

The success of the English army was still more conspi- 
Coionei cuous on the coast of Coromandel. The governor 
\Cude? Us and council of Madras having received inf'oimation 
w.ish. ti ia t the French general, Lally, had sent a detach- 
ment of his army to the southward, taken Syringham, and 
threatened Trichenapally with a siege, it was determined 
that Colonel Coote, who had lately arrived from England, 
should take the field and endeavour to make a diversion to 
the southward. He accordingly began his march at the 
head of seventeen hundred Europeans, including cavalry, 
and three thousand blacks, with fourteen pieces of cannon 
and one howitzer. On the twenty-seventh day of November, 
he invested the fort of Wan dewash : having made a prac- 
ticable breach, the garrison, consisting of near nine hundred 
men, surrendered prisoners of war ; and he found in the 
place forty-nine pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of 
ammunition. Then he undertook the siege of Carangoly, a 
fortress commanded by Colonel O’Kennely, at the head of 
one hundred Europeans, and five hundred Sepoys. In a few 
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days lie dismounted tlie greater part of their guns ; and 
they submitted* on condition that the Europeans should he 
allowed to march out with the honours of war: but the 
Sepoys were disarmed and dismissed. 

General Lally, alarmed at the progress of this brave, 
vigilant, and enterprising officer, assembled all his Defeats 
forces at Areot, to the number of two thousand two oeneui 
hundred Europeans, including horse; three bun- 
dred Caffrees, and ten thousand black troops, or Sepoys, 
with five-and-twenty pieces of cannon. Of these he assumed 
the command in person ; and on the tenth day of January 
began his march in order to recover Wandewash. Colonel 
Coote, having received intelligence on the twelfth that he 
had taken possession of Conjeveram, endeavoured, by a 
forced march, to save the place ; which they accordingly 
abandoned at his approach, and pursuing their march to 
Wandewash, invested the fort without delay. The English 
commander passed the river Palla, in order to follow the 
same route ; and on the twenty-first day of the month, 
understanding that a breach was already made, resolved to 
give them battle without further delay. The cavalry being 
formed, and supported by five companies of Sepoys, he ad- 
vanced against the enemy’s horse, which being at the same 
time galled by two pieces of cannon, retired with precipita- 
tion. Then Colonel Coote, having taken possession of a 
tank which they had occupied, returned to the line, which 
was by this time formed in order of battle. Seeing the 
men in high spirits, and eager to engage, he ordered 
the whole army to advance ; and by nine in the morning 
they were within two miles of the enemy’s camp, where 
they halted about half an hour. During this interval, the 
colonel reconnoitred the situation of the French forces, 
who were very advantageously posted, and made a move- 
ment to the right, which obliged them to alter their dis- 
position. They now advanced, in their turn, within three 
quarters of a mile of the English line, and the cannonading 
began with great fury on both sides. About noon their 
European cavalry coming up with a resolute air to charge 
the left of the English, Colonel Coote brought up some 
companies of Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, to sustain 
the horse, which were ordered to oppose them ; and these, 
advancing on their flank, disturbed them so much that they 
broke, and were driven by the English cavalry above a mile 
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from the left, upon the rear of their own army. Meanwhile, 
hoth lines continued advancing to each other; and about 
one o’clock the firing with small arms began with great 
vivacity. One of the French tumbrils being blown up by 
an accidental shot, the English commander took immediate 
advantage of their confusion. He ordered Major Brereton 
to wheel Draper’s regiment to the left, and fall upon the 
enemy’s flank. This service was performed with such reso- 
lution and success, that the left wing of the French was 
completely routed, and fell upon their centre, now closely 
engaged with the left of the English. About two in the after- 
noon their whole line gave way, and fled towards their own 
camp : which, perceiving themselves closely pursued, they 
precipitately abandoned, together with twenty-two pieces of 
cannon. In this engagement they lost about eight hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides about fifty prisoners, in- 
cluding Brigadier-General de Bussy, the Chevalier Gode- 
ville, quarter-master general, Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy, 
three captains, five lieutenants, and some other officers. On 
the side of the English, two hundred and sixty-two were 
killed or wounded ; and among the former, the gallant and 
accomplished Major Brereton, whose death was a real loss 
to his country. 

General Lally having retreated with his broken troops to 
And con- Pondicherry, the Baron de Yasserot was detached 
piotimT towards the same place, with a thousand horse and 
of Aicot. three hundred Sepoys, to ravage and lay waste the 
French territory. In the mean time the indefatigable 
Colonel Coote undertook the siege of Chilliput, which in 
two days was surrendered by the Chevalier de Tilly ; him- 
self ana his garrison remaining prisoners of war. Such also 
was the fate of fort Timmery ; which being reduced, the 
colonel prosecuted his march to Arcot, the capital of the pro- 
vince, against the fort of which he opened his batteries on 
the fifth day of February. When he had carried on his 
approaches within sixty yards of the crest of the glacis, 
the garrison, consisting of two hundred and fifty Europeans, 
and near three hundred Sepoys, surrendered as prisoners of 
war ; and here the English commander found two-and-twenty 
pieces of cannon, four mortars, and a great quantity of all 
kinds of military stores. Thus the campaign was gloriously 
finished with the conquest of Arcot ; after the French army 
had been routed and ruined by the diligence of Colonel Coote, 
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whose courage, conduct, and activity, cannot be sufficiently 
admired. The reader will perceive that, rather than in- 
terrupt the thread of such an interesting nar ration, we have 
ventured to encroach upon the annals of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty. 

Having thus followed the British banners through the 
glorious tracts they pursued in different parts of state of the 
Asia and America, we must now convert our atten- 
tion to the continent of Europe, where the English Euiopo 
arms, in the course of this year, triumphed with equal lustre 
and advantage. But first it may be necessary to sketch out 
the situation in which the belligerent powers were found at 
the close of winter. The vicissitudes of fortune with which 
the preceding campaign had been chequered, were sufficient 
to convince every potentate concerned in the war, that 
neither side possessed such a superiority, in strength or con- 
duct, as was requisite to impose terms upon the other. 
Battles had been fought with various success ; and surpris- 
ing efforts of military skill had been exhibited, without pro- 
ducing one event which tended to promote a general peace, 
or even engender the least desire of accommodation : on the 
contrary, the first and most violent transports of animosity 
had by this time subsided into a confirmed habit of delibe- 
rate hatred ; and every contending power seemed more than 
ever determined to protract the dispute ; while the neutral 
states kept aloof, without expressing the least debire of in- 
terposing their mediation. Some of them were restrained 
by considerations of conveniency ; and others waited in sus- 
pense for the death of the Spanish monarch, as an event 
which they imagined would be attended with very im- 
portant consequences in the southern part of Europe. With 
respect to the maintenance of the war, whatever difficulties 
might have arisen in settling funds to support the expense, 
and finding men to recruit the different armies, certain it is, 
all these difficulties were surmounted before the opening of 
the campaign. The court of Vienna, though hampered by 
the narrowness of its finances, still found resources in the 
fertility of its provinces, in the number and attachment of 
its subjects, who, more than any other people in Europe, 
acquiesce in the dispositions of their sovereign ; and when 
pay cannot be afforded, willingly contribute free quarters 
for the subsistence of the army. The czarina, though she 
complained that the stipulated subsidies were ill paid, never- 
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iheless persisted in pursuing those favourite aims which had 
for some time influenced her conduct ; namely, her personal 
animosity to the King of Prussia, and her desiie of obtaining 
a permanent interest in the German empire. Sweden still 
made a show of hostility against the Prussian monaich, but 
continued to slumber over the engagements she had con- 
tracted. France, exhausted in her finances, and abridged 
of her marine commerce, maintained a resolute countenance ; 
supplied fresh armies for her operations in Westphalia; 
projected new schemes of conquest ; and cajoled her allies 
with fair promises, when she had nothing more solid to 
bestow. The King of Prussia’s dominions were generally 
drained, or in the hands of the enemy ; but to balance these 
disadvantages, he kept possession of Saxony ; and enjoyed 
his annual subsidy from Great Britain, which effectually 
enabled him to maintain his armies on a respectable foot- 
ing, and open the campaign with equal eagerness and 
confidence. 

The Hanoveiian army, commanded by Prince Ferdinand 
Frankfoit °f Brunswick, was strengthened by fresh reinforce- 
seized by ments from England, augmented with German re- 
the Fiench. cru j^ re g U i ar }y paid, and well supplied with every 
comfort and convenience which foresight could suggest, or 
money procure; yet, in spite of all the precautions that 
could be taken, they were cut off from some resources which 
the French, in the beginning of the year, opened to them- 
selves by a flagrant stroke of perfidy, which even the ex- 
treme necessities of a campaign can hardly excuse. On the 
second day of January, the French regiment of Nassau pre- 
sented itself before the gates of Frankfort on the Maine, a 
neutral imperial city; and, demanding a passage, it was 
introduced and conducted by a detachment of the garrison 
through the city, as far as the gate of Saxen-hausen, whexe 
it unexpectedly halted, and immediately disarmed the guards. 
Before the inhabitants could recover from the consternation 
into which they were thrown by this outrageous insult, five 
other French regiments entered the place ; and here their 
general, the Prince de Soubise, established his head-quarters. 
How deeply soever this violation of the laws of the empire 
might be resented by all honest Germans, who retained 
affection for the constitution of their country, it was a stop 
fiom which the French army derived a very manifest and 
•important advantage ; for it secured to them the course of 
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the Maine and tlie Upper Rhine, by which they received, 
without difficulty or danger, every species of supply from 
Mentz, Spire, Worms, and even the countiy of Alsace ; while 
it maintained their communication with the chain formed by 
the Austrian forces and the army of the empire. 

The scheme of operation for the ensuing campaign was 
already formed between the King of Prussia and Pl0gms of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick; and before the the 
armies took the field, several skirmishes were fought 
and quarters surprised. In the latter end of Fe- wici - 
hruary, the Prince of Ysembourg detached Major-General 
Urst with four battalions and a body of horse; who, as- 
sembling in Rhotenbourg, surprised the enemy’s quarteis 
in the night between the first and second day of March, and 
drove them from Hirchfield, Yacha, and all the Hessian 
bailiwicks of which they had taken possession ; but the 
Austrians soon returning in greater numbers, and being 
supported by a detachment of French troops from Frank- 
fort, the allies fell back in their turn. In a few days, how- 
ever, they themselves retreated again with great precipita- 
tion, though they did not all escape. The hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, with a body of Prussian hussars, fell upon 
them suddenly at Molrichstadt, where he routed and dis- 
persed a regiment of Hohenzollern cuirassiers, and a battalion 
of the troops of Wurtzburg. He next day, which was the 
first of April, advanced with a body of horse and foot to 
Meinungen, where he found a considerable magazine, took 
two battalions prisoners, and surprised a third posted at 
Wafungen, after having defeated some Austrian troops that 
were on their march to its relief. While the hereditary 
prince was thus employed, the Duke of Holstein, with ano- 
ther body of the confederates, dislodged the French from the 
post of Freyinstenau. 

But the great object was to drive the enemy from Frank- 
fort before they should receive the expected rein- Pimce 
foreements. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, being 
determined upon this enterprise, assembled all his much at 6 
forces near Fulda, to the amount of forty thousand Ber s<“- 
choice troops, and began his march on the tenth day of 
April. On the thirteenth he came in sight of the enemy, 
whom he found, strongly encamped about the village of 
Bergen, between Frankfort and Hanau. Their general, the 
Duke de Broglio, counted one of the best officers in France 

Ynr. ttt — 2 T> 
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with respect to conduct and intrepidity, having received in- 
telligence of the prince’s design, occupied this post on the 
twelfth; the right of his army being at Bergen, and his 
centre and flanks secured in such a manner, that the allies 
could not make their attack any other way hut by the vil- 
lage. Notwithstanding the advantage of their situation, 
Prince Ferdinand resolved to give them battle, and made 
his dispositions accordingly. About ten in the morning 
the grenadiers of the advanced guard began the attack on 
the village of Bergen with great vivacity ; and sustained a 
most terrible fire from eight German battalions, suppoited 
by several brigades of French infantry. The grenadiers 
of the allied army, though reinforced by several battalions 
under the command of the Prince of Ysombourg, far from 
dislodging the enemy from the village, were, after a very 
obstinate dispute, obliged to retreat in some disorder, but 
rallied again behind a body of Hessian cavalry. The allies 
being repulsed in three different attacks, their general made 
a new disposition ; and brought up his artillery, with which 
the village, and different parts of the French line, were 
severely cannonaded. They were not slow in retorting an 
equal fire, which continued till night; when the allies re- 
treated to Windekin, with the loss of five pieces of cannon, 
and about two thousand men, including the Prince of Ysem- 
bourg, who fell in the action. The French, by the nature 
of their situation, could not suffer much ; but they were so 
effectually amused by the artful disposition of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, that, instead of taking measures to harass him in his 
retreat, they carefully maintained their situation, apprehen- 
sive of another general attack. Indeed they had great reason 
to be satisfied with the issue of this battle, without risking, 
in any measure, the advantage which they had gained. It 
was their business to remain quiet until their leinforeoments 
should arrive ; and this plan they invariably pursued. On 
the other hand, the allies, in consequence of their miscar- 
riage, were reduced to the necessity of acting upon the de- 
fensive, and encountering a great number of difficulties and 
inconveniences during great part of the campaign, until the 
misconduct of the enemy turned the scale in their favour. 
In the mean time the prince thought proper to begin his re- 
treat in the night towards Fulda, in which his rear suffered 
considerably from a body of the enemy’s light troops, under 
the command of M. de Blaisel, who surprised two squadrons 
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of dragoons, and a battalion of grenadiers. The first were 
taken or dispersed ; the last escaped with the loss of their 
baggage. The allied army returned to their cantonments 
about Munster ; and the prince began to make preparations 
for taking the field in earnest. 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the neighbourhood of 
Dusseldorp and Creveldt, by means of the Rhine, the The Butish 
allies laboured under a dearth and scarcity of every mmistiy 
species of provision : because the country which they ^”0“ 
occupied was already exhausted, and all the supplies genial of 
were brought from an immense distance. The single the forage ‘ 
article of forage occasioned such enormous expense, as alarmed 
the administiation of Great Biitain ; who, in order to pre- 
vent mismanagement and fraud for the future, nominated a 
member of Parliament inspector-general of the forage, and 
sent him over to Germany, in the beginning of the year, 
with the rank and appointments of a general officer ; that 
the importance of his character, and the nature of his office, 
might be a check upon those who were suspected of ini- 
quitous appropriations. This gentleman is said to have met 
with such a cold reception, and so many mortifications in the 
execution of his office, that he was in a very little time sick 
of his employment. An inquiry into the causes of his re- 
ception, and of the practices which rendered it necessary to 
appoint such a superintendent, may be the province of some 
future historian, when truth may be investigated freely, 
without any apprehension of pains and penalties. 

While great part of the allied army remained in canton- 
ments about Munster, the French armies on the Pnnoe 
Upper and Lower Rhine, being put in motion, Feidmand 
joined on the third day of June near Marpurg, 
under the command of the Mareschal de Contades, 
who advanced to the northward, and fixed his head- army ' 
quarters at Oorbach : from whence he detached a body of 
light troops to take possession of Cassel, which at his ap- 
proach was abandoned by General Imhoff. The French 
army being encamped at Stadtberg, the Duke de Broglio, 
who commanded the right wing, advanced from Cassel into 
the territories of Hanover, where he occupied Gottingen 
without opposition ; while the allied army assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Lipstadt, and encamped about Soest and 
Werle. Prince Ferdinand, finding himself inferior to the 
united forces of the enemy, was obliged to retire as they ad- 
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vanced, after having left strong garrisons in Lipstadt, 
Retberg, Munster, and Minden. These precautions, how- 
ever, seemed to produce little effect in his favour. Retberg 
was surprised by the Duke de Broglio, who likewise took 
Minden by assault, and made General Zastrow,with his gar- 
rison of fifteen hundred men, prisoners of war ; a misfortune 
considerably aggravated by the loss of an immense magazine 
of hay and corn, which fell into the hands of the enemy. 
They likewise made themselves masters of Munster, invested 
Lipstadt, and all their operations were hitherto crowned with 
success. The regency of Hanover, alarmed at their pro- 
gress, resolved to provide for the worst, by' sending their 
chancery and most valuable effects to Stade ; from whence, 
in case of necessity, they might be conveyed by sea to Eng- 
land. In the mean time they exerted all their industry in 
pressing men for recruiting and reinforcing the army under 
Prince Ferdinand, who still continued to retire ; and on the 
eleventh day of July removed his head-quarters from Osna- 
bruck to Bompte, near the Weser. Here having received 
advice that Minden was taken by the French, he sent for- 
wards a detachment to secure the post of Soltznau on that 
river, where on the fifteenth he encamped. 

The general of the allied army had for some time exhi- 
Ammosity kited marks of animosity towards Lord G-eorge Sack- 
toetvseen the ville, the second in command, whose extensive 
thetiihaf understanding, penetrating eye, and inquisitive 
mmyand spirit, could neither be deceived, dazzled, nor 
manOa of soothed into tame acquiescence. He had opposed, 
£*** with all his influence, a design of retiring towards 
the frontiers of Brunswick, in order to cover tlrat 
country. He supported his opposition by alleging that it 
was the enemy’s favourite object to cut off their communi- 
cation with the Weser and the Elbe ; in which, should they 
succeed, it would be found impossible to transport the British 
troops to their own country, which was at that time threat- 
ened with an invasion. He therefore insisted on the army’s 
retreating, so as to keep the communication open with Stade ; 
where, in case of emergency, the English troops might be 
embarked. By adhering tenaciously to this opinion, and 
exhibiting other instances of a prying disposition, he had 
rendered himself so disagreeable to the commander-in-chief, 
that, in all appearance, nothing was so eagerly desired as an 
opportunity oi removing him from the station he filled. 
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Meanwhile the French general, advancing to Minden, en- 
camped in a strong situation ; having that town on The riench 
his right, a steep hill on his left, a morass in front, me imp at 
and a rivulet in rear. The Duke de Broglio com- Mmduu 
manded a separate body between Hansbergen and Minden, 
on the other side of the Weser; and a third under the Duke 
de Brissac, consisting of eight thousand men, occupied a 
strong post by the village of Coveldt, to facilitate the route of 
the convoys from Paderborn. Prince Ferdinand, having 
moved his camp from Soltznau to Petershagen, detached the 
hereditary prince on the twenty-eighth day of July to 
Lubeke, from whence he drove the enemy, and proceeding 
to Rimsel was joined by Major-G-eneral Drevcs, who had 
retaken Osnabruck, and cleared all that neighbourhood of 
the enemy’s parties : then he advanced towards Hervorden, 
and fixed his quarters at Kirchlinneger, to hamper the enemy’s 
convoys from Paderborn. During these transactions, Prince 
Ferdinand marched with the allied army in three columns 
from Petershagen to Hille, where it encamped, having a 
morass on the right, the village of Fredewalde on the left, 
and in front those of Nbrthemmern and Iloltzenhausen. 
Fifteen battalions and nineteen squadrons, with a brigade of 
heavy artillery, were left under the command of General 
Wangenheim, on the left, behind the village of Dodenhausen, 
which was fortified with some redoubts, defended by two 
battalions. Colonel Luckner, with the Hanoverian hussars, 
and a brigade of hunters, sustained by two battalions of 
grenadiers, was posted between Buckebourg and the W eser, 
to observe the body of troops commanded by the Duke de 
Broglio on the other side of the river. 

On the last day of July the Maresehal de Contades, re- 
solving to attack the allied army, ordered the corps And aie 
of Broglio to repass the river ; and advancing in defeated by 
eight columns, about midnight passed the rivulet of the alheb ‘ 
Barta, that runs along the morass, and falls into the Weser 
at Minden. At daybreak he formed his army in order of 
battle ; part of it fronting the corps of General Wangenheim 
at Dodenhausen, and part of it facing Hille ; the two wings 
consisting of infantry, and the cavalry being stationed in the 
centre. At three in the morning, the enemy began to can- 
nonade the prince’s quarters at Hille from a battery of six 
cannon, which they had raised in the preceding evening on 
the dyke of Eickhorst. This was probably the first inti- 
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mation lie received of their intention. He forthwith caused 
two pieces of artillery to he conveyed to Hille ; and ordered 
the officer of the piquet-guard posted there to defend himself 
to the last extremity : at the same time he sent orders to 
General Giesen, who occupied Lubeke, to attack the enemy’s 
post at Eickhorst : and this service was successfully per- 
formed. The Prince of Anhalt, lieutenant-general for the 
day, took possession with the rest of the piquets of the vil- 
lage of Halen, where Prince Ferdinand resolved to support 
his right. It was already in the hands of the enemy, but 
they soon abandoned it with precipitation. The allied army 
being put in motion, advanced in eight columns, and occu- 
pied the ground between Halen and Hemmern, while General 
Wangenheim’s corps filled up the space between this last 
village and Dodenhausen. The enemy made their principal 
effort on the left, intending to force the infantry of Wangen- 
heim’s corps, and penetrate between it and the body of the 
allied army. For this pupose the Duke de Broglio attacked 
them with great fury ; but was severely checked by a bat- 
tery of thirty cannon, prepared for his reception by the 
Count de Buckebourg, grand-master of the artillery, and 
served with admirable effect under his own eye and direction. 
About five in the morning both armies cannonaded each 
other ; at six the fire of musquetry began with great vi- 
vacity ; and the action became very hot towards the right, 
where six regiments of English infantry, and two battalions 
of Hanoverian guards, not only bore the whole brunt of the 
French carbineers and gendarmerie, but absolutely broke 
every body of horse and foot that advanced to attack them 
on the left and in the centre. The Hessian cavalry, with 
some regiments of Holstein, Prussian, and Hanoverian 
dragoons, posted on the left, performed good service. The 
cavalry on the right had no opportunity of engaging. They 
were destined to support the infantry of the third line ; they 
consisted of the British and Hanoverian horse, commanded 
by Lord George Saekville, whose second was the Marquis of 
Granby. They were posted at a considerable distance from 
the first line of infantry, and divided from it by a scanty 
wood that bordered on a heath. Orders were sent, during • 
the action, to bring them up ; but whether these orders were 
contradictory, unintelligible, or imperfectly executed, they 
did not arrive in time to have any share in the action ; b nor, 

b That the general was not pleased with the behaviour of Lord George Saekville, may 
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indeed, were they originally intended for that purpose ; 
nor was there the least occasion for their service ; nor could 
they have come up in time and condition to perform effectual 
service, had the orders been explicit and consistent, and the 
commander acted with all possible expedition. Be that as 
it will, the enemy were repulsed in all their attacks with con- 
siderable loss : at length they gave way in every part ; and 
about noon, abandoning the field of battle, were pursued to 
the ramparts of Minden. In this action they lost a great 
number of men, with forty-three large cannon, and many 
colours and standards ; whereas the loss of the allies was very 
inconsiderable, as it chiefly fell upon a few regiments of 
British infantry, commanded by the Major-Generals Walde- 
grave and Kingsley. To the extraordinary prowess of those 
gallant brigades, and the fire of the British artillery, which 
was admirably served by the Captains Philips, Macbean, 
Drummond, and Foy, the victory was in a great measure 
ascribed. The same night the enemy passed the Weser, and 
burned the bridges over that river. Next day the garrison 
of Minden surrendered at discretion ; and here the victors 
found a great number of French officers wounded. 

be gathered from the following compliment to the Marquis of Granby, implying a severe 
reflection upon liis superior in command. 

Orders of Ms Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, relative to the behaviour of 
the troo'ps under him at the famous battle near Minden , on the first of August, 1759. 

“His serene highness oideis his greatest thanks to be given to the whole aimyfor 
their bravery and good behaviour yesteiday, particularly to the English infantry, and the 
two battalions of Hanoverian guaids ; to all the ca\aliy of the left wing; and to General 
Wangenheims coips, particularly the regiment of Holstein, the Hessian cavalry, the 
Hanoverian regiment du corps, and Hammersteins ; the same to all the brigades of 
heavy artillery. His serene highness declaies publicly, that next to God he attributes 
the glory of the day to the intrepidity and extraordinary good behaviour of these troops, 
which ho assures them he shall letain the strongest sense of as long as lie lives ; and if 
over, upon any occasion, he shall be able to serve these biave troops, or any of them m 
particular, it will give him the utmost pleasure. His serene highness orders his par- 
ticular thanks to bo likewise given to General Sporcken, the Duke of Holstein, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Imhoff and Uif, His serene highness is extremely obliged to the 
Count de Buckebourg, for his extraordinary care and trouble in the management of 
the artillery, which was served with great effect ; likewise to the commanding officers 
of the several brigades of arlillery, viz. Colonel Brown, Lieutenant-Colonel Hutte, 
Major Hasse, and the three English captains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. His serene 
highness thinks himself infinitely obliged to Major-Generals Waldcgrave and Kmgsley, 
for tlieii great eouiage, and the good order in which they conducted their brigades. 
His serene highness further oideis it to be declared to Lieutenant-General the Marquis 
of Granby, that he is persuaded that, if he had had the good fortune to have had him at 
the head of the cavaliy of the right wing, his presence would have greatly contributed 
to make the decision of that day more complete and more brilliant. In short, his serene 
highness orders that those of 3ns suite whose behaviour he most admired bo named, as 
the Duke of Richmond, Colonel Fitzioy, Captain Ligomer, Colonel Watson, Captain 
Wilson, aide-du camp to Major-General Waldegrave, Adjutant-Generals Erstoff, Burlow, 
Durendolle, the Count Tube, and Maleiti; his serene highness having much reason to 
be satisfied with their conduct. And his serene highness desires and orders the generals 
of the army, that upon all occasions when orders are brought to them by his aides-tlu- 
eamp, that they may be obeyed punctually, and without delay.” 
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At last the Mareschal de Contades seemed inclined to 
Dukede retreat through the defiles of Wittekendstein to 
routed by Paderbom ; hut he was fain to change his resolution, 
the heredi- in consequence of his having received advice, that, 
tfBiura- 0 * on the very day of his own defeat, the Duke de Bris- 
wick. gac was vanquished by the hereditary prince in the 
neighbourhood of Coveldt, so that the passage of the moun- 
tains was rendered impracticable. The Duke de Brissac 
had been advantageously encamped, with his left to the village 
of Coveldt, having the "Werra in his front, and his right 
extending to the salt-pits. In this advantageous situation 
he was attacked by the hereditary prince and General de 
Kilmanseg, with such vivacity and address, that his troops 
were totally routed, with the loss of six cannon, and a consi- 
derable number of men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
After the battle of Minden, Colonel Freytag, at the head of 
the light troops, took, in the neighbourhood of Detmold, all 
the equipage of the Mareschal de Contades, the Prince of 
Conde, and the Duke de Brissac, with part of their military 
chest and chancery, containing papers of the utmost conse- 
quence . 0 


c The following extracts of letters from the Duke de Bellei&le to the Mareschal de 
Contades, will convey some idea of the \irtue, policy, and necessities of the French 
ministry : 

“I am still afraid that Fischer sets out too late : it is, however, veiy impoitant, and 
very essential that we should raise laige conti ibutions. I see no othei ic source for our 
most urgent expenses, and for refitting the tioops, but in the money we may diaw fiom 
the enemy’s country; from whence we must likewise piocure subsistence of oil kinds, 
(independently of the money,) that is to say, hay, stiaw, oats for the winter, bmul, com, 
cattle, horses, even men to recruit our foieign tioops Tlic -war must not be prolonged ; 
and perhaps it may be necessary, according to the events which may happen between 
this time and the end ot September, to make a downright deseit bdoie the lines of the 
quaiters which it may be thought proper to keep dunng the winter, in older that the 
enemy may be under a real impossibility of approaching us : at the bame time rcsei’ving 
for ourselves a bare subsistence on the route which may he the most convenient tor us 
to take, in the middle of winter, to beat up or seize upon the enemy’s quarters. That 
this object may be fulfilled, I cause the greatest assiduity to be used m pn punng what 
is necessary for having all your troops, without exception, well cloth td, well annul, 
veil equipped, and well refitted, in every respect, before the end of Noumber, with 
new tents ; in order that, if it should be advisable for the king’s political and nuhtaiy 
affairs, you may be able to assemble the whole or pait of your aimy, to act off nsivdy 
and with vigour, from the beginning of Januaiy ; and that you may have the satisfaction 
to show your enemies, and all Euiope, that the French know how to act and cuny on 
war, in all seasons, when they have such a geneial as you are, and a minister ot the 
depaitment of war that can foresee and conceit matters with the general. 

“ You must be sensible, sir, that what I say to you may become not only useful and 
honouiable, but perhaps oven necessary, with respect to what you know, and of which I 
shall say more in my private letter* 

48 M. Due de BELLEISLE,” 

“After observing all the formalities due to the magistrates of Cologn, you must 
seize on their great aitillery by force, telling them that you do so for their own defence 
against the common enemy of the empire ; that you will restore them when their city 
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Prince Ferdinand having garrisoned Minden, marched to 
Hervorden; and the hereditary prince passed the General 
Weser at Hamelen, in order to pursue the enemy, Imh(,ff 
who retreated to Cassel, and from thence by the steMmS”” 
way of Marpurg as far as Giessen. In a word, they the Fren< - 11 - 
were continually harassed by that enterprising prince, who 
seized every opportunity of making an impression upon their 
army ; took the greatest part of their baggage ; and com- 
pelled them to abandon every place they possessed in West- 
phalia. The number of his prisoners amounted to fifteen 
hundred men, besides the garrison left at Cassel, which sur- 
rendered at discretion. He likewise surprised a whole bat- 
talion, and defeated a considerable detachment under the 
command of M. d’Armentieres. In the mean time, the allied 
army advanced in regular marches ; and Prince Ferdinand, 
having taken possession of Cassel, detached General Irnhoff, 
with a body of troops, to reduce the city of Munster, which 

has nothing frnther to fear, &c. After all, you must take everything you have occasion 
for, and give them receipt for it. 

“ You must, at any rate, consume all sorts of subsistence on the higher Lippe, Pader- 
born, and Waisburg ; you must destroy every tiling which you cannot consume, so as 
to make a desert of all Westphalia, fiom Lipstadt and Munster, as far as the Rhine, 
on one hand; and on the other, from the higher Lippe and Paderborn, as far as 
Cassel ; that the enemy may find it quite impiacticable to direct their march to the 
Rhine, or the Lower Roer ; and this with regard to your army, and with regard to 
the army under M. de Soubise, that they may not have it in their power to take pos- 
session of Cassel, and much less to march to Marpurg, or to the quarters which he will 
liave along the Lahn, or to those which you will occupy, from the lower part of the 
left side of the Roer, and on the right side of the Rhine, as far as Dusseldorp, and at 
Cologn. 

“ You know the necessity of consuming or destroying, as far as is possible, all the sub- 
sistence, especially the forage, betwixt the Weser and the Rhine on the one hand, and on 
the other betwix the Lippe and the bishopiiek of Paderborn, the Dymel, the Fulda, and 
the Nerra ; and so to make a desert of Westphalia and Hesse. 

“ Although the Piince of Waldeck appeals outwardly neutral, he is very ill-disposed, 
and deseives very little favour. You ought, thererefore, to make no scruple of taking 
all you find in that territory ; but this must be done m an orderly manner, giving receipts, 
and observing the most exact discipline. All the subsistence you leave in this countiy 
will fall to the enemy s share, who will, by that means, be enabled to advanco to the 
Lalm, and towards the quarters which you are to occupy on the left side of the Roer. 
It is therefore a precaution become in a manner indispensably necessaiy, to cariy it all 
away from thence. 

“ The question now is, what plan you shall think most proper for accomplishing, in 
the quickest and surest manner, our great purpose ; which must be to consume, cairy 
off, or destroy, all the forage and subsistence of the country which we cannot keep 
possession of. 

“ The upper part of the Lippe, and the country of Paderborn, are the most plentiful ; 
they must, therefore, be eat to the very roots. 

“ You did mighty well to talk in the most absolute tone with regard to the necessaries 
Racroth and Buysbourg must furnish our troops ,* it is necessary to speak in that tone to 
Germans ; and you will find your account in using the same to the regencies of the 
Flector of Cologn, and still more to that of the Palatine. 

“ After using all becoming ceremony, as we have the power in our hands, we must 
make use of it, and draw from the country of Bergue what shall be necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the garrison of Dussetdoip, and of the light troops, and resorve what may he 
biought thither from Alsace and the bishopricks for a case of necessity.” 
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he accordingly began to bombard and cannonade ; but 
d’Armentieres, being joined by a fresh body of troops from 
the Lower Rhine, advanced to its relief, and compelled 
Imhoff to raise the siege. It was not long, however, before 
this general was also reinforced ; then he measured back his 
march to Munster, and the French commander withdrew in 
his turn. The place was immediately shut up by a close 
blockade ; which, however, did not prevent the introduction 
of supplies. The city of Munster being an object of im- 
portance was disputed with great obstinacy. Armentieres 
received reinforcements, and the body commanded by Imhoff 
v as occasionally augmented ; but the siege was not formally 
undertaken till November, when some heavy artillery being 
brought from England, the place was regularly invested, 
and the operations carried on with such vigour, that in a 
few days the city surrendered on capitulation. 

Prince Ferdinand having possessed himself of the town 
who retieat and castle of Marpurg, proceeded with the army to 
£f“ c ® Neidar- Weimar, and there encamped; while Con- 

Fudmand. tades remained at Giessen, on the south side of the 
river Lahn, where he was joined by a colleague in the per- 
son of the Mareschal d’Estrees. By this time he was become 
very unpopular among the troops, on account of the defeat 
at Minden, which he is said to have charged on the miscon- 
duct of Broglio, who recriminated on him in his turn, and 
seemed to gain credit at the court of Versailles. While the 
two armies lay encamped in the neighbourhood of each 
other, nothing passed but skirmishes among the light troops, 
and little excursive expeditions. The French army was 
employed in removing their magazines, and fortifying 
Giessen, as if their intention was to retreat to Frankfort on 
the Maine, after having consumed all the forage, and made 
a military desert between the Lahn and that river. In the 
beginning of November, the Mareschal Duke de Broglio 
returned from Paris, and assumed the command of the army, 
from whence Contades and d’Estees immediately retired, 
with seveial other general officers that wore senior to the 
new commander. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg having taken possession of 
Fulda, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick resolved to beat 
up his quarters. For this purpose ho selected a body of 
troops, and began his march from Marpurg early in the 
morning on the twenty-eighth day of November. Next 
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night they lay at Augerbach, where they defeated the volun- 
teers of Nassau ; and at one o’clock in the morning The heredi- 
of the thirtieth they marched directly to Fulda**; taiypnnee 
where the Duke of Wirtemberg, far from expecting nuk* of ' e 
such a visit, had invited all the fashionable people ^ u ^ m ' 
in Fulda to a sumptuous entertainment. The here- quiitPis 
ditary prince, having reconnoitred the avenues in atFulda - 
person, took such measures, that the troops of Wirtemberg, 
who were scattered in small bodies, would have been cut off, 
if they had not hastily retired into the town, where, however, 
they found no shelter. The prince forced open the gates ; 
and they retreated to the other side of the town, where four 
battalions of them were defeated and taken ; while the duke 
himself, with the rest of his forces, filed off on the other 
side of the Fulda. Two pieces of cannon, two pair of 
colours, and all their baggage, fell into the hands of the 
victors ; and the hereditary prince advanced as far as Ruper- 
tenrade, a place situated on the right flank of the French 
army. Perhaps this motion hastened the resolution of the 
Duke de Broglio to abandon Giessen, and fall back to Fried- 
berg, where he established his head-quarters. The allied 
army immediately took possession of his camp at Kleinlinnes 
and Heuchelam, and seemed to make preparations for the 
siege of Giessen. 

While both armies remained in this position, the Duke de 
Broglio received the staff as Mareschal of France, a body of 
and made an attempt to beat up the quarters of the 
allies. Having called in all his detachments, he inclusion 
marched up to them on the tweuty-fifth day of mt0 Polalld ' 
December ; but found them so well disposed to give him a 
warm reception, that he thought proper to lay aside his 
design, and nothing but a mutual cannonade ensued : then 
he returned to his former quarters. From Kleinlinnes the 
allied army removed to Corsdoff, where they were cantoned 
till the beginning of January, when they fell back as far as 
Marpurg, where Prince Ferdinand established his head- 
quarters. The enemy had by this time retrieved their 
superiority, in consequence of the hereditary prince being 
detached with fifteen thousand men to join the King of 
Prussia at Freyberg, in Saxony. Thus, by the victory at 
Minden, the dominions of Hanover and Brunswick were 
preserved, and the enemy obliged to evacuate great part 
of Westphalia. Perhaps they might have been driven to 
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the other side of the Rhine, had not the general of the allies 
been obliged to weaken his army for the suppoit of the 
Piussian monarch, who had met with diveis disasters in 
the course of this campaign. It was not to any relaxation 
or abatement of his usual vigilance and activity, that this 
warlike prince owed the several checks he received. Even 
in the middle of winter, his troops under General Manteuffel 
acted with gieat spirit against the Swedes in Pomerania. 
They made themselves masters of Damgarten, and several 
other places which the Swedes had garrisoned; and, the 
frost setting in, those who were quartered in the isle of 
Usedom, passed over the ice to Wolgast, which they reduced 
without much difficulty. They undertook the sieges of 
Demmen and Anclam at the same time ; and the garrisons 
of both surrendered themselves prisoners of war, to the 
number of two thousand seven hundred men, including 
officers. In Demmen they found four-and-twenty pieces of 
cannon, with a large quantity of ammunition. In Anclam 
there was a considerable magazine, with six-and-tliiity 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers. A large detachment under 
General Knobloch surprised Erfurtb, and raised considerable 
contributions at Gotha, Isenach, and Fulda; from whence 
also they com eyed all the forage and provisions to Saxe- 
Naumberg. In the latter end of February, the Prussian 
Major-General Wobersnow marched with a strong body 
of troops from Glogau, in Silesia, to Poland ; and, advancing 
by the way of Lissa, attacked the castle of the Prince 
Sulkowski, a Polish grandee, who had been very active 
against the interest of the Prussian monarch. Alter some 
resistance he was obliged to surrender at discretion, and was 
sent prisoner, with his whole garrison, to Silesia. From 
hence Wobersnow proceeded to Posna, where he made him- 
self master of a considerable magazine, guarded by two 
thousand Cossacks, who retired at his approach ; and having 
destroyed several others, returned to Silesia. In April, the 
fort of Penamunde, in Pomerania, was surrendered to Man- 
teuffel ; and about the same time a detachment of Prussian 
troops bombarded Schwerin, the capital of Meeklenburglr. 
Meanwhile, reinforcements were sent to the Russian army in 
Poland, which in April began to assemble upon the Vistula. 
The court of Petersburgh had likewise begun to equip a 
large fleet, by means of which the army might be supplied 
with military stores and provisions ; but this armament was 
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retarded by an accidental fire at Revel, which destroyed all 
the magazines and materials for ship-b uildin g to an immense 
value. 

About the latter end of March the King of Prussia 
assembled his army at Rhonstock, near Strigau; Pmte 
and advancing to the neighbourhood of Landshut, itlT 
encamped at Bolchenhayne. On the other band, Bohemn. 
the Austrian army, under the command of Mareschal Daun, 
was assembled at Munchengratz, in Bohemia ; and the cam- 
paign was opened by an exploit of G-eneral Beck, who sur- 
prised and made prisoners a battalion of Prussian grenadiers, 
posted under Colonel Duringsheven, at Griefenberg, on the 
frontiers of Silesia. This advantage, however, was moie 
than counterbalanced by the activity and success of Prince 
Henry, brother to the Prussian king, who commanded the 
army which wintered in Saxony. About the middle of 
April he marched in two columns towards Bohemia, forced 
the pass of Peterswalde, destroyed the Austrian magazine 
at Assig, burned their boats upon the Elbe, seized tiro 
forage and provision which the enemy had left at Lowositz 
and Leutmeritz, and demolished a new bridge which they had 
built for their convenience. At the same time General Hulsen 
attacked the pass of Passberg, guarded by General Reynard, 
who was taken, with two thousand men, including fifty 
officers ; then he advanced to Satz, in hopes of securing the 
Austrian magazines ; but these the enemy consumed, that 
they might not fall into his hands, and retired towards Prague 
with the utmost precipitation. 

Prince Henry, having happily achieved these adventures, 
and filled all Bohemia with alarm and consternation, He entwb 
returned to Saxony, and distributed his troops in Fiancom i, 
quarters of refreshment, in the neighbourhood of theimjSi 
Dresden. In a few days, however, they were again army to 
put in motion, and marched to Obelgeburgen ; from ietlie ' 
whence he continued bis route through Yoightland, in order 
to attack the army of the empire in Franconia. He accord- 
ingly entered this country by the way of Hoff, on the seventh 
of May, and next day sent a detachment to attack General 
Macguire, who commanded a body of imperialists at Asch, 
and sustained the charge with great gallantry ; but finding 
himself in danger of being overpowered by numbers, he 
retired in the night towards Egra. The army of the empire, 
commanded by the Prince de Deux-Ponts, being unable to 
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cope with the Prussian general in the field, retired from 
Cullembach to Bambeig, and from thence to Nuremberg, 
where, in all probability, they would not have been suffered 
to remain unmolested, had not Prince Henry been recalled 
to Saxony. He had already taken Cronach and the castle 
of Rotenberg, and even advanced as far as Bamberg, when 
he leceived advice that a body of Austrians, under General 
Gemingen, had penetrated into Saxony. This diversion 
effectually saved the army of the empire, as Prince Henry 
immediately returned to the electorate, after having laid the 
bishopric of Bamberg and the marquisato of Cullembach 
under contribution, destroyed all the magazines provided for 
the imperial army, and sent fifteen hundred prisoners to 
Leipsic. A party of imperialists, under Count Palfy, 
endeavoured to harass him in his retreat; but they were 
defeated near Hoff, with considerable slaughter : neverthe- 
less, the imperial army, though now reduced to ten thousand 
men, returned to Bamberg ; and as the Prussians approached 
the frontiers of Saxony, the Austrian general, Gemingen, 
retired into Bohemia. During all these transactions, the 
Mareschal Count Daun remained with the grand Austrian 
army at Schurtz, in the circle of Koningsgratz ; while the 
Prussians, commanded by the king in person, continued 
quietly encamped between Landshut and Schweidnitz. 
General Fouquet commanded a large body of troops in the 
southern part of Silesia ; but these being mostly withdrawn, 
in order to oppose the Russians, the Austrian geneial, De 
Fille, who hovered on the frontiers of Moravia with a con- 
siderable detachment, took advantage of this circumstance ; 
and advancing into Silesia, encamped within sight of 
Neiss. 

As mutual calumny and recrimination of all kinds were 
King of not spared on either side, during the progress of 
dates' his*" tkis war, the enemies of the Piussian monarch did 
conduct not fail to charge him with cruelties committed at 
r h h ,r;r Schwerin, the capital of Mecklenburglr, which his 
sonais. troops had bombarded, plundered of its archives, 
cannon, and all its youth fit to carry arms, who were pressed 
into his service : he besides taxed the duchy at seven thou- 
sand men, and a million of crowns, by way of contribution. 
He was also accused of barbarity, in issuing an order for 
removing all the prisoners from Berlin to Spandau ; but this 
step he justified in a letter to his ministers at foreign courts, 
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declaring tliat he had provided for all the officers that weie 
his prisoners the best accommodation, and permitted them 
to reside in his capital ; that some of them had grossly 
abused the liberty they enjoyed, by maintaining illicit cor- 
respondence, and other practices equally offensive, which 
had obliged him to remove them to the town of Spandau : 
he desired, however, that the town might not be confounded 
with the fortress of that name, from which it was entirely 
separated, and in which they would enjoy the same ease they 
had found at Berlin, though under more vigilant inspection. 
His conduct on this occasion, he said, was sufficiently 
authorized, not only by the law of nations, but also by the 
example of his enemies ; inasmuch as the empress-queen 
had never suffered any of his officers, who had fallen into 
her hands, to reside at Yienna ; and the court of Russia 
had sent some of them as far as Casan. He concluded with 
saying, that as his enemies had let slip no opportunity of 
blackening his most* innocent proceedings, he had thought 
proper to acquaint his ministers with his reasons for making 
this alteration with regard to his prisoners, whether French, 
Austrians, or Russians. 

In the beginning of June, the King of Prussia, under- 
standing that the Russian army had begun their ThePius- 
mareh from the Yistula, ordered the several bodies ^nvecul 
of his troops, under Hulsen and Wobersnow, rein- detente i by 
forced by detachments from his other armies, to join flfj T 
the force under Count Dohna, as general-in-chief, zuiiiUwu. 
and march into Poland. Accordingly, they advanced to 
Meritz, where the count having published a declaration, d he 

d The following declarations were published by Count "Dohna , the Prussian general , on his 
entering Poland with a body of Prussian troops . 

On the 15 th of June. 

IIis Piussian majesty, finding himself under the necessity to cause part of his armies 
to enter the tcmtoncs of the lepuhlic ot Poland, m order to protect them agamst the 
threatened invasion of the enemy, declares, that 

It must not be undi rstood that his majesty, by this step taken, intends to make any 
breach m the regaid he has always had toi the illustrious republic of Poland, or to 
lessen the good understanding which has hitheito subsisted between them ; but, on the 
contrary, 1o strengthen the same, m expectation that tho lllustiious lepubhc will, on its 
pail, act with tho liko neighbourly and friendly good-will as is granted to the enemy, 
than winch nothing more is debited. 

The nobility, gentiy, and magistiacy, in their respective districts, between the frontiers 
of Prussia, so tai as beyond Posen, aie required to furnish all lands of provisions, com, 
and forage, necessaiy to support an axmy of 40,000 men with the utmost despatch, with 
an assuianco of being paid icady money for the same But if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, any deficiency should happen m supplying this demand, his majesty s ii oops will 
be obliged to forage, and use the same means as those taken by the enemy for thur 
subsistence. 

In confidence, theiefore, that the several juiibdictions upon the Piubbian frontiers, 
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continued his march towards Posna, where he found the 
Russian army under Count Soltikoff strongly encamped, 
having in their rear that city and the river Warta, and in 
their front a formidable intrenchment mounted with a great 
number of cannon. Count Dohna, judging it impracticable 
to attack them in this situation with any prospect of success, 
endeavoured to intercept their convoys to the eastward ; but, 
for want of provision, was in a little time obliged to return 
towards the Oder ; then the Russians advanced to Zullichau, 
in Silesia. The King of Prussia thinking Count Dohna had 
been rather too cautious, considering the emergency of his 
affairs, gave him leave to retire for the benefit of his health ; 
and conferred his command upon General Wcdel, who re- 
solved to give the Russians battle without delay. Thus 
determined, he marched against them in two columns ; and 
on the twenty-third day of July attacked them at Kay, near 
Zullichau, where, after a very obstinate engagement he was 
repulsed with great loss, Wobersnow being killed and Man- 
teuffel wounded in the action; and in a few days the 
Russians made themselves masters of Frankfort upon the 
Oder. 

within the territories of Poland, will exert themselves to comply with this demand as 
soon as possible, for the subsistence of the royal aimy of Piu&sia, they are assured that 
thereby all disorders will be pievcnted, and whatever is delivered will be paid for in 
leady money. 

On the 17 th of June. 

If was with the greatest astonishment that the king, my most gracious lord and 
master, heard that several of his own subjects had suffered themselves to be seduced 
from their allegiance so far as to enter into the seivice of a potentate with whom he is 
at war ; his majesty, therefoie, makes known by these presents, that all of his subj( cts 
serving in the enemy’s armies, who shall be taken with arms in their hands, shall, a rrt e- 
ably to all laws, be sentenced to be hanged without mercy, as tiaitois to their king and 
country. Of which all whom it may concern are desired to take notice, &c. 

On the 22ncl of June. 

We invite and desire that the nobility, archbishops, bishops, abbeys, convents, seig- 
nories, magistrates, and inhabitants of the lepublic of Poland, on the load to Po&nama, 
and beyond it, would repair in person, or by deputies, in the cotuse of this week, or as soon 
alter as possible, to the Prussian head-quartois, there to treat with the commander-in- 
chief, or the commissary at war, for the delivery of forage and pioviaions for the 
subsistence of the aimy, to be paid for with ready money. 

We promise and assure ourselves, that no person in Poland will attempt to seduce the 
Prussian troops to desert; that no assistance will be given them m such peifidious piae- 
tices ; that they will neither be sheltered, concealed, nor lodged ; which would bo 
followed by very disagreeable consequences ; we expect, on the contrary, that persons 
of all ranks and conditions will stop any runaway 01 deserter, and deliver him up at the 
first advanced post, or at the head-quarters ; and all expenses attending the same shall 
be paid, and a reasonable gratification superadded. 

# If any one hath inclination to enter into the King of Prussia’s service, with an inten- 
tion to behave well and faithfully, he may apply to the head-quarters, and be assuiod of 
a capitulation for three or four years, _ 

If any prince or member of the lepublic of Poland be disposed to assemble a body of 
men, and to join in a troop, or in a company of the Prussian army, to make a common 
teause with it, he may depend on a gracious reception, and that due regard will bo shown 
to his merit, &c. 
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By tliis time the armies of Count Daun and the King 
of Prussia had made several motions. The Aus- TheKm? 
trians having quitted their camp at Sehurtz, ad- 
vanced towards Zittau in Lusatia, where, having command 
halted a few days, they resumed their march, and 
encamped at Gorhthayn, between Sudenberg and “u* 3 - 
Mark-Dissau. His Prussian majesty, in order to observe 
their motions, marched by the way of Hertzberg to Lahn ; 
and his vanguard skirmished with that of the Austrians 
commanded by Laudohn, who entered Silesia by the way 
of Griffenberg. The Austrian general was obliged to retreat 
with loss ; while the king penetrated into Silesia, that he 
might be at hand to act against the Russians, whose pro- 
gress was now become the chief object of his apprehension. 
He no sooner received intimation that Wedel had been 
worsted, than he marched with a select body of ten thousand 
men from his camp in Silesia, in order to take upon him the 
command of Wedel’s army, leaving the rest of his forces 
strongly encamped, under the direction of his brother Prince 
Henry, who had joined him before this event. Count Daun 
being apprised of the king’s intention, and knowing the 
Russians were very defective in cavalry, immediately de- 
tached a body of twelve thousand horse to join them, under 
the command of Laudohn ; and these, penetrating in two 
columns through Silesia and Lusatia, with some loss, arrived 
in the Russian camp at a very critical juncture. Meanwhile 
the King of Prussia joined General Wedel on the fourth day of 
August at Muhlrose, where he assumed the co m mand of the 
army ; but finding it greatly inferior to the enemy, he re- 
called General Finck, whom he had detached some time 
before, with a body of nine thousand men, to oppose the 
progress of the imperialists in Saxony ; for when Prince 
Henry joined his brother in Silesia, the army of the empire 
had entered that electorate. Thus reinforced, the number 
of the king’s army at Muhlrose did not exceed fifty thou- 
sand ; whereas the Russians were more numerous by thirty 
thousand. They had chosen a strong camp at the village 
of Cunersdorf, almost opposite to Frankfort upon the Oder, 
and increased the natural strength of their situation by in- 
trenchments mounted with a numerous artillery. In other 
circumstances it might have been deemed a rash and ridicul- 
ous enterprise, to attack such an army under such complicated 
disadvantages; but here was no room for hesitation. The 
yol. ra. — 8 . 2 E 
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king’s affairs seemed to require a desperate effort ; and perhaps 
he was partly impelled by self-confidence and animosity. 

Having determined to hazard an attack, he made his dis- 
Battie of position, and on the twelfth day of August, at two 
Cuneibdoif. th. e morning, his troops were in motion. The 
army, being formed in a wood, advanced towards the enemy ; 
and about eleven the action was begun with a severe can- 
nonade. This having produced the desired effect, he charged 
the left wing of the Russian army with his best troops formed 
in columns. After a very obstinate dispute, the enemy’s in- 
trenchments were forced with great slaughter, and seventy 
pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the Prussians. A 
narrow defile was afterwards passed, and several redoubts 
that covered the village of Ounersdorf were taken by assault, 
one after another: one half of the task was not yet per- 
formed : the Russians made a firm stand at the village *, but 
they were overborne by the impetuosity of the Prussians, 
who drove them from post to post up to the last redoubts 
they had to defend. As the Russians kept their ground 
until they were hewn down in their ranks, this success was 
not acquired without infinite labour, and a considerable 
expense of blood. After a furious contest of six hours, for- 
tune seemed to declare so much in favour of the Prussians, 
that the king despatched the following billet to the queen at 
Berlin: “Madam, we have driven the Russians from their 
intrenchments. In two hours expect to hear of a glorious 
victory.” This intimation was premature, and subjected tho 
writer to the ridicule of his enemies. The Russians were 
staggered, not routed. General Soltikoff rallied his troops, 
and reinforced his left wing under cover of a redoubt, which 
was erected on an eminence called the Jews’ Burying- 
ground ; and here they stood, in order of battle, with the 
most resolute countenance ; favoured by the situation, which 
was naturally difficult of access, and now rendered almost 
impregnable by the fortification, and a numerous artillery 
still greatly superior to that of the Prussians. Had tbie 
king contented himself with the advantage already gained, 
all the world would have acknowledged he had fought 
against terrible odds with astonishing prowess; and that 
he judiciously desisted, when he could no longer persevere 
without incurring the imputation of being actuated by 
frenzy or despair. His troops had not only suffered severely 
from the enemy’s fire, which was close, deliberate, and well 
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directed, but they were fatigued by tbe bard service, and 
fainting witb tbe beat of tbe day, which was excessive. His 
general officers are said to have reminded him of all these 
circumstances ; and to have dissuaded him from hazarding 
an attempt attended with such danger and difficulty as 
even an army of fresh troops could hardly hope to surmount. 
He rejected this salutary advice, and ordered his infantry to 
begin a new attack ; which being an enterprise beyond their 
strength, they were repulsed with great slaughter. Being 
afterwards rallied, they returned to the charge : they mis- 
carried again, and their loss was redoubled. Being thus 
rendered unfit for further service, the cavalry succeeded to 
the attack, and repeated their unsuccessful efforts until 
they were almost broken and entirely exhausted. At this 
critical juncture, the whole body of the Austrian and Russian 
cavalry, which had hitherto remained inactive, and were 
therefore fresh and in spirits, fell in among the Prussian 
horse with great fury, broke their line at the first charge, 
and forcing them back upon the infantry, threw them into 
such disorder as could not be repaired. The Prussian army 
being thus involved in confusion, was seized with a panic, 
and in a few minutes totally defeated and dispersed, notwith- 
standing the personal efforts of the king, who hazarded his 
life in the hottest parts of the battle, led on his troops three 
times to the charge, had two horses killed under mm, and 
his clothes in several parts penetrated with musket-balls. 
His army being routed, and the greater part of his generals 
either killed or disabled by wounds, nothing but the ap- 
proach of night could have saved him from total ruin. 
When he abandoned the field of battle,' he despatched 
another billet to the queen couched in these terms : “ Re- 
move from Berlin with the royal family. Let the archives 
be carried to Potsdam. The town may make conditions 
with the enemy.” The horror and confusion which this 
intimation produced at Berlin may be easily conceived : 
horror the more aggravated, as it seized them in the midst 
of their rejoicings, occasioned by the first despatch ; and this 
was still more dreadfully augmented by a subsequent indis- 
tinct relation, importing that the army was totally routed, 
the king missing, and the enemy in full march to Berlin. 
The battle of Cunersdorf was by far the most bloody action 
that had happened since the commencement of hostilities. 
The carnage was truly horrible : above twenty thousand 

9, is a 
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Prussians lay dead on the field, and among these General 
Putkammer. The Generals Seidlitz, Itzenplitz, Hulsen, 
Finek, and Wedel, the Prince of Wirtemberg, and five 
major-generals, were wounded. The loss of the enemy 
amounted to ten thousand. It must be owned, that if the 
king was prodigal of his own person, he was likewise very 
free with the lives of his subjects. At no time, since the 
days of ignorance and barbaiity, were the lives of men 
squandered away with such profusion as in the course of 
this Geiman war. They were not only unnecessarily sacii- 
ficed in various exploits of no consequence, but lavishly 
exposed to all the ligour and distemper of winter cam- 
paigns, which were introduced on the continent in despite 
of nature, and in contempt of humanity. Such arc the 
improvements of waniors without feeling ! such the refine- 
ments of German discipline ! On the day that succeeded 
the defeat at Cunersdoif, the King of Prussia, having lost 
the best part of his army, together with his whole tiain 
of artillery, repassed the Oder, and encamped at Retwin ; 
from whence he advanced to Fustenwalde, and saw with 
astonishment the forbearance of the enemy. Instead of 
taking possession of Berlin, and overwhelming the wieck 
of the king’s troops, destitute of cannon, and cut off' from 
all communication with Prince Henry, they took no step 
to improve the victory they had gained. Laudohn retired 
with his horse immediately after the battle ; and Count 
Soltikoff marched with part of the Russians into Lusatia, 
where he joined Daun, and held consultations with that 
general. Perhaps the safety of the Prussian monarch was 
owing to the jealousy subsisting among his enemies. In all 
probability, the court of Yienna would have been chagrined 
to see the Russians in possession of Brandenburgh, and 
therefore thwarted their designs upon that electorate. The 
King of Prussia had now reason to be convinced, that his 
situation could not justify such a desperate attack as that 
in which he had miscarried at Cunersdorf; for if the 
Russians did not attempt the reduction of his capital, now 
that he was totally defeated, and the flower of his army 
cut off, they certainly would not have aspired at that con- 
quest while he lay encamped in the neighbourhood with 
fifty thousand veterans, inured to war, accustomed to con- 
quer, confident of success, and well supplied with provision, 
ammunition, and artillery . As the victors allowed him 
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time to breathe, he improved this interval with equal spirit 
and sagacity. He reassembled and refreshed his broken 
troops ; he furnished his camp with cannon from the arsenal 
at Berlin, which likewise supplied him with a considerable 
number of recruits : he recalled G-eneral Kleist, with five 
thousand men, from Pomerania, and in a little time re- 
trieved his former importance. 

The army of the empire having entered Saxony, where 
it reduced Leipsic, Torgau, and even took possession Ad^nt-ges 
of Dresden itself, the king detached six thousand 
men, under General Wunch, to check the progress uLm 
of the imperialists in that electorate ; and perceiving ba ’ k0ar - 
the Russians intended to besiege Great Glogau, he, with tho 
rest of his army, took post between them and that city, so as 
to frustrate their design. While the four great armies, com- 
manded by the King of Prussia, General Soltikoff, Prince 
Henry, and Count Daun, lay encamped in Lusatia, and on 
the borders of Silesia, watching the motions of each other, 
the war was carried on by detachments with great vivacity. 
General Wunch having retaken Leipsic, and joined Finck at 
Eulinbourg, the united body began their march towards 
Dresden ; and a detachment from the army of the empire, 
which had encamped near Dobelin, retired at their approach. 
As they advanced to Nossin, General Haddick abandoned 
the advantageous posts he occupied near Roth-Scemberg ; 
and, being joined by the whole army of the empire, resolved 
to attack the Prussian generals, who now encamped at Cor- 
bitz, near Meissen ; accordingly, on the twenty-first day of 
September, he advanced against them, and endeavoured to 
dislodge them by a furious cannonade, which was mutually 
maintained from morning to night, when he found himself 
obliged to retire with considerable loss ; leaving the field of 
battle, with about five hundred prisoners, in the hands of the 
Prussians. 

This advantage was succeeded by another exploit of 
Prince Henry, who, on the twenty-third day of the PrmceHenry 
month, quitted his camp at Hornsdorf, near Gorlitz ; 
and after an incredible march of eleven German ^j a Fm ^ e ' 
miles, by the way of Rothenberg, arrived, about with h * 0 ’ 
five in the afternoon, at Hoyerswerda, where he ^ f U p' e u “!^ 
surprised a body of four thousand men, commanded suuouuded 
by General Y ehla, killed six hundred, and made ^t^Aus- 
twice that number prisoners, including the com- tuan genual 
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mander himself. After this achievement, he joined the 
corps of Frock and Wnnch; while Mareschal Dann like- 
wise abandoned his camp in Lusatia, and made a forced 
march to Dresden, in order to frustrate the prince’s sup- 
posed design on that capital. The Russians, disappointed 
in their scheme upon Glogau, had repassed the Oder at 
Neusalze, and were encamped at Fraustadt ; General Lau- 
dohn, with a body of Austrians, lay at Sclichtingskeim ; 
and the King of Prussia at Koben ; all three on or near the 
banks of that river. Prince Henry, perceiving his army 
almost surrounded by Austrian detachments, ordered General 
Finck to drive them from Yogelsang, which they abandoned 
accordingly; and sent Wunch, with six battalions and some 
cavalry, across the Elbe, to join the corps of General 
Rebentish at Wittenberg, whither he retired fiom Duben 
at the approach of the Austrians. On the twenty-ninth day 
of October the Duke d’Aremberg, with sixteen thousand 
Austrians, decamped from Dammitch, in order to occupy 
the heights near Pretsch, and was encountered by General 
Wunch; who, being posted on two rising grounds, cannon- 
aded the Austrians on their march with considerable effect ; 
and the prince took twelve hundred prisonexs, including 
Lieutenant-General Gemmington, and twenty inferior officers, 
with some cannon, great part of their tents, and a large 
quantity of baggage. The duke was obliged to change his 
route, while Wunch marched from Duben to Eulenburg; 
and General- Wassersleben occupied Strehla, where, next 
day the whole army encamped. In this situation the prince 
remained till the sixteenth day of November ; when, being 
in danger of having his communication with Torgau cut off 
by the enemy, he removed to a strong camp, where his 
left flank was covered with that city and the river Elbe ; 
his right being secured by a wood, and great part of his 
front by an impassable morass. Here he was reinforced 
with about twenty thousand men from Silesia, and joined 
by the king himself, who forthwith detached General Finck, 
with nineteen battalions and thirty-five squadrons, to take 
possession of the defiles of Maxen and Ottendorf, with a 
view to hinder the retreat of the Austrians to Bohemia. 
This motion obliged Daun to retire to Plauen; and the 
king advanced to Wilsdurf, imagining that he had effectually 
succeeded in his design. Letters were sent to Berlin and 
Magdebourg, importing that the Count Daun would be 
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forced to hazard a battle, as be bad now no resource but 
in victory. _ Finck bad no sooner taken post on the bill 
near the village of Maxen, than the Austrian general sent 
officers to reconnoitre bis situation, and immediately re- 
solved to attack him with the corps de reserve, under the 
Baron de Sincere, which was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Dippodeswalda. It was forthwith divided into four 
columns, which filed off through the neighbouring woods ; 
and the Prussians never dreamed of their appioach until 
they saw themselves entirely surrounded. In this emer- 
gency they defended themselves with their cannon and 
musketry until they were overpowered by numbers, and their 
battery was taken; then they letired to another rising 
ground, where they rallied, but were driven fiom eminence 
to eminence : until, by favour of the night, they made their 
last retreat to Falkenhayn. In the mean time, Count Daun 
had made such dispositions, that at daybreak General Finck 
found himself entirely enclosed, without the least possibility 
of escaping, and sent a trumpet to Count Daun, to demand 
a capitulation. This was granted in one single article ; 
importing, that he and eight other Prussian generals, with 
the whole body of troops they commanded, should be re- 
ceived as prisoners of war. He was obliged to submit ; and 
his whole corps, amounting to nineteen battalions and thirty- 
five squadrons, with sixy-four pieces of cannon, fifty pair 
of colours, and twenty-five standards, fell into the hands of 
the Austrian generals. This misfortune was the more 
mortifying to the King of Prussia, as it implied a censure 
on his conduct, for having detached such a numerous body 
of troops to a situation where they could not be sustained 
by the rest of his army. On the other hand, the court 
of Yienna exulted in this victory, as an infallible proof of 
Daun’s superior talents ; and, in point of glory and advan- 
tage, much more than an equivalent for the loss of the 
Saxon army, which, though less numerous, capitulated in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, after 
having held out six weeks against the whole power of the 
Prussian monarch. General Hulsen had been detached, with 
about nine battalions and thirty squadrons, to the assistance 
of Finck; but he arrived at Klingenberg too late to be of 
any service ; and, being recalled, was next day sent to 
occupy the important post of Freyberg. 

The defeat of General Finck was not the only disaster 
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which befel the Prussians at the close of this campaign. 
Disasters of General Diercke, who was posted with seven bat- 
^m/gmerai talions of infantry and a thousand horse on the 
Dieicke. right hank of the Elbe, opposite to Meissen, finding 
it impracticable to lay a bridge of pontoons across the river, 
on account of the floating ice, was obliged to transport his 
troops in boats ; and when all were passed except himself, 
with the rear-guard, consisting of three battalions, he was, 
on the third day of December, in the morning, attacked by 
a strong body of Austrians, and taken, with all his men, 
after an obstinate dispute. The King of Prussia, weakened 
by these two successive defeats, that happened in the rear 
of an unfortunate campaign, would hardly have been able 
to maintain his ground at Freyberg, had he not been at this 
juncture reinforced by the body of troops under the com- 
mand of the hereditary Prince of Brunswick. As for Daun, 
the advantages he had gained did not elevate his mind 
above the usual maxims of his cautious discretion. Instead 
of attacking the King of Prussia, respectable and formidable 
even in adversity, he quietly occupied the strong camp at 
Pirna, where he might be at hand to succour Dresden, in 
case it should be attacked, and maintain his communication 
with Bohemia. 

By this time the Russians had retired to winter quarters 
Conclusion * n Poland ; and the Swedes, after a fruitless excur- 
of the cam- sion in the absence of Manteuffel, retreated to 
pngn. Stralsund and the isle of Iiugen. This campaign, 
therefore, did not prove more decisive than the last. Abun- 
dance of lives were lost, and great part of Germany was 
exposed to rapine, murder, famine, desolation, and every 
species of misery that war could engender. In vain the 
confederating powers of Austria, Russia, and Sweden, united 
their effoits to crush the Prussian monarch. Though his 
army had been defeated, and he himself totally overthrown, 
with great slaughter, in the heart of his own dominions ; 
though he appeared in a desperate situation, environed by 
hostile armies, and two considerable detached bodies of his 
troops were taken or destroyed ; yet he kept all his adver- 
saxies at bay till the approach of winter, which proved his 
best auxiliary ; and even maintained his footing in the elec- 
torate of Saxony, which seemed to be the prize contested 
between him and the Austrian general. Yet, long before 
the approach of winter, one would imagine, he must have 
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been crushed between the shock of so many adverse hosts, 
had they been intent upon closing him in, and heartily 
concurred for his destruction ; but, instead of urging the 
war with accumulated force, they acted in separate bodies, 
and with jealous eye seemed to regard the progress of each 
other. It was not, therefore, to any compunction, or kind 
forbearance, in the court of Vienna, that the inactivity of 
Daun was owing. The resentment of the house of Austria 
seemed, on the contrary, to glow with redoubled indigna- 
tion ; and the majority of the Grermanic body seemed to 
enter with warmth into her quarrel.® 

When the Protestant states in arms against the court of 
Vienna were put under the ban of the empire, the A»st of the 
evangelical body, though without the concurrence ^j S *t 1<al 
of the Swedish and Danish ministers!' issued an arret Ratisboa. 
at Ratisbon, in the month of November of the last year, 
and to this annexed the twentieth article of the capitulation 
signed by the emperor at his election, in order to demon- 
strate that the Protestant states claimed nothing but what 
was agreeable to the constitution. They declared that their 
association was no more than a mutual engagement, by 
which they obliged themselves to adhere to the laws, with- 
out suffering, under any pretext, that the power of putting 
under the ban of the empire should reside wholly in the 
emperor. They affirmed that this power was renounced, 
in express terms, by the capitulation ; they therefore refused 
to admit, as legal, any sentence of the ban deficient in the 
requisite conditions ; and inferred that, according to law, 
neither the Elector of Brandenburgh, nor the Elector of 
Hanover, nor the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, nor the Landgrave 
of Hesse, nor the Count of Lippe-Buekebourg, ought to be 

e The obstinacy of the powers in opposition to Great Britain and Prussia appeared still 
moie lemaikable m then slighting the following declaration, which Duke Louis of 
Biunswick delivered to then mmisteis at the Hague, m the month of Deeembei, after 
Quebec was 1 educed, and the fleet of Fiance totally defeated 

“ Then Britannic and Prussian majesties, moved with compassion at the mischief 
winch the wai that has been kindled tor some years has already occasioned, and must 
necessauly produce, would think themselves wanting to the duties ot humanity, and 
particularly to their tender concern foi the preservation and well-being of their re- 
sp< ctive kingdoms and subjects, if they neglected the proper means to put a stop to 
the progicss ot so severe a calamity, and to contribute to the re-establishment of public 
tranquillity In this view, and in order to manifest the purity of their intentions m 
this lespect, then said majesties have determined to make the following declara- 
tion, viz 

“ That they are ready to send plenipotentiaries to the place which shall be thought 
most proper, m order there to treat, conjointly, of a solid and general peace with those 
whom the belligerent parties shall think fit to authonze, on their pail, lor the attaining 
so salutary an end.’ 4 
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proscribed. The imperial Protestant cities having acceded 
to this arret or declaration, the emperor, in a rescript, re- 
quired them to retract their accession to the resolution of 
their evangelic body; which, it must be owned, was alto- 
gether inconsistent with their former accession to the reso- 
lutions of the diet against the King of Prussia. This rescript 
having produced no effect, the arret was answered in 
February by an imperial decree of commission carried to 
the dictature, importing, that the imperial court could not 
longer hesitate about the execution of the ban, without 
infringing that very article of the capitulation which they 
had specified ; that the invalidity of the arret was manifest, 
inasmuch as the Electors of Brandenburgh and Brunswick, 
the Dukes of Saxe-Gotha and Brunswick-W olfenbuttel, 
and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, were the very persons 
who disturbed the empire ; this, therefore, being an affair in 
which they themselves were parties, they could not possibly 
be qualified to concur in a resolution of this nature ; besides, 
the number of the other states which had acceded was very 
inconsiderable : for these reasons the emperor could not 
but consider the resolution in question as an act whereby 
the general peace of the empire was disturbed, both by the 
parties that had incurred the ban, and by the states which 
had joined them, in order to support and favour their 
frivolous pretensions. His imperial majesty expressed his 
hope and confidence, that the other electors, princes, and 
states of the empire, would vote the said resolution to bo 
null, and of no force ; and never suffer so small a number 
of states, who were adherents of, and abettors to, the dis- 
turbers of the empire, to prejudice the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the whole Germanic body ; to abuse the name 
of the associated states of the Augsbourg confession, in order 
forcibly to impose a factum entirely repugnant to the consti- 
tution of the empire ; to deprive their co-estates of the right 
of voting freely, and thereby endeavouring totally to sub- 
vert the system of the Germanic body. These remarks will 
speak for themselves to the reflection of the unprejudiced 
reader. 

The implacability of the court of Yienna was equalled by 
The French nothing but the preseverance of the French ministry, 
stoppay- Though their numerous army had not gained one 
went. inch of ground in Westphalia, the campaign on that 
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side having ended exactly where it had begun ; though the 
chief source of their commerce in the V est Indies had fallen 
into the hands of Great Britain, and they had already laid 
their account with the loss of Quebec ; though their coffers 
rung with emptiness, and their confederates were clamorous 
for subsidies; they still resolved to maintain the war in 
Germany : this was doubtless the most politic resolution 
to which they could adhere ; because their enemies, in- 
stead of exerting all their efforts where there was almost 
a certainty of success, kindly condescended to seek them 
where alone their whole strength could be advantageously 
employed, without any great augmentation of their ordinary 
expense. Some of the springs of their national wealth 
were indeed exhausted, or diverted into other channels ; but 
the subjects declared for a continuation of the war, and the 
necessities of the state were supplied by the loyalty and 
attachment of the people. They not only acquiesced in 
the bankruptcy of public credit, when the court stopped 
payment of the interest on twelve different branches of the 
national debt, but they likewise sent in large quantities of 
plate to be melted down, and coined into specie for the 
maintenance of the war. All the bills drawn on the govern- 
ment by the colonies were protested to an immense amount, 
and a stop was put to all the annuities granted at Marseilles 
on sums borrowed for the use of the marine. Besides 
the considerable savings occasioned by these acts of state- 
bankruptcy, they had resources of credit among the mer- 
chants of Holland, who beheld the success of Great Britain 
with an eye of jealousy ; and were moreover inflamed 
against her with the most rancorous resentment, on account 
of the captures which had been made of their West India 
ships by the English cruisers. 

In the month of February, the merchants of Amsterdam, 
having received advice that the cargoes of their The states- 
West India ships, detained by the English, would, 
by the British courts of judicature, be declared law- deputies to 
ful prizes, as being French property, sent a deputa- Englwd ’ 
lion, with a petition to the States-General, entreating them 
to use their intercession with the court of London, represent- 
ing the impossibility of furnishing the proofs required in 
so short a time as that prescribed by the British Admiralty ; 
and that, as the island of St. Eustatia had but one road, and 
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there was no other way of taking in cargoes but that of 
overschippen/ to which the English had objected, a con- 
demnation of these ships, as legal prizes, would give the 
finishing stroke to the trade of the colony. "Whatever re- 
monstrances the States-General might have made on this 
subject to the ministry of Great Britain, they had no effect 
upon the proceedings of the court of Admiralty, which con- 
tinued to condemn the cargoes of the Butch ships as often 
as they were proved to be French property ; and this reso- 
lute uniformity in a little time intimidated the subjects of 
Holland from persevering in this illicit blanch of commerce. 
The enemies of England in that republic, however, had so 
far prevailed, that in the beginning of the year the states of 
Holland had passed a formal resolution to equip five-and- 
twenty ships of war; and orders were immediately de- 
spatched to the officers of the Admiralty to complete the 
armament with all possible expedition. In the month of 
April, the States-General sent over to London three min- 
isters extraordinary, to make representations, and remove, 
if possible, the causes of misunderstanding that had arisen 
between Great Britain and the United Provinces. They 
delivered their credentials to the king with a formal 
harangue : they said his majesty would see, by the contents 
of the letter they had the honour to present, how ardently 
their high-mightinesses desired to cultivate the sincere friend- 
ship which had so long subsisted between the two nations, 
so necessary for their common welfare and preservation ; 
they expressed an earnest wish that they might bo happy 
enough to remove those difficulties which had for some time 
•struck at this friendship, and caused so much prejudice to 
the principal subjects of the republic ; who, by the commerce 
they carried on, constituted its greatest strength and chief 
support. They declared their whole confidence was placed 
in nis majesty’s equity, for which the republic had the 
highest regard ; and in the good-will he had always ex- 
pressed towards a state which, on all occasions, had inte- 
rested itself in promoting his glory ; a state which was the 
guardian of the precious trust bequeathed by a princess so 
dear to his affection. “ Full of this confidence (said they), 
we presume to flatter ourselves that your majesty will *be 
graciously pleased to listen to our just demands ; and we 

f The method called overschippen is that of using Fiench boats to load Dutch vessels 
with the pioduce of Fiance* 
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shall endeavour, during the course of our ministry, to merit 
your approbation, in strengthening the bonds by which the 
two nations ought to be for ever united.” In answer to this 
oration, the king assured them that he had always regarded 
their high-mightinesses as his best friends. He said, if dif- 
ficulties had arisen concerning trade, they ought to be con- 
sidered as the consequences of a burdensome war which he 
was obliged to wage with France. He desired they would 
assure their high-mightinesses, that he should endeavour, on 
his part, to remove the obstacles in question ; and expressed 
his satisfa«tion that they (the deputies) were come over witli 
the same disposition. What representations these deputies 
made, further than complaints of some irregularities in the 
conduct of the British sea-officers, we cannot pretend to 
specify ; but as the subject in dispute related entirely to the 
practice of the courts of judicature, it did not fall properly 
under the cognizance of the government, which hath no 
right to interfere with the administration of justice. In all 
probability, the subjects of Holland were by no means 
pleased with the success of this negociation, for they mur- 
mured against the English nation without ceasing. They 
threatened and complained by turns ; and eagerly seized all 
opportunities of displaying their partiality in favour of the 
enemies of Great Britain. 

In the month of September Major-General Yorke, the 
British minister at the Hague, presented a memorial Memoual 
to the States-General, remonstrating, that the mer- pouted 
chants of Holland carried on a contraband trade in 
favour of France, by transporting cannon and war- Geneiai 
like stores from the Baltic to Holland in Butch Tm e 
bottoms, under the borrowed names of private persons ; and 
then conveying them by the inland rivers and canals, or 
through the Dutch fortresses, to Dunkirk, and other places 
of France. He desired that the king, his master, might be 
made easy on that head, by their putting an immediate stop 
to such practices, so repugnant to the connexions subsisting 
by treaty between Great Britain and the United Provinces, 
as well as to every idea of neutrality. He observed that 
the attention which his majesty had lately given to their 
representations against the excesses of the English pri- 
vateers, by procuring an act of Pailiament which laid them 
under proper restrictions, gave him a good title to the same 
regard on the part of their high-mightinesses. He reminded 
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them that their trading towns felt the good effects of these 
restrictions ; and that the freedom of navigation, which their 
subjects enjoyed amidst the troubles and distractions of 
Europe, had considerably augmented their commerce. He 
observed that some return ought to be made to such solid 
proofs of the king’s friendship and moderation ; at least, the 
merchants, who were so ready to complain of England, 
ought not to be countenanced in excesses which would have 
justified the most rigorous examination of their conduct. 
He recalled to their memories that, during the course of the 
present war, the king had several times applied to their 
high-mightinesses, and to their ministers, on the liberty they 
had given to carry stores through the fortresses of the repu- 
blic for the use of France, to invade the British dominions ; 
and though his majesty had passed over in silence many of 
these instances of complaisance to his enemy, he was no lebs 
sensible of the injury ; but he chose rather to be a sufferer 
himself, than to increase the embarrassment of his neigh- 
bours, or extend the flames of war. He took notice that even 
the court of Yienna had, upon more than one occasion, 
employed its interest with their high-mightinesses, and lent 
its name to obtain passes for warlike stores and provisions 
for the French troops, under colour of the banier-treaty, 
which it no longer observed ; nay, after having put France 
in possession of Ostend and Nieuport, in manifest violation 
of that treaty, and without any regard to the lights which 
they and the king his master had acquired in that tieaty, 
at the expense of so much blood and txeasure. 

The memorial seems to have made some impression on the 
a countei- States-G-eneral, as they scrupled to allow the artil- 
memonai lery and stores belonging to the French king to be 
by th" tod removed from Amsterdam ; but these scruples va~ 
Fieneh nishod entirely on the receipt of a counter-memorial 
mimiter ' presented by the Count d’Affry, the French ambas- 
sador, who mingled some effectual threats with his expos- 
tulation. He desired them to remember, that, during the 
whole course of the war, the French king had required 
nothing from their friendship that was inconsistent with the 
strictest impartiality ; and if he had deviated from the en- 
gagements subsisting between him and the republic, it was 
only by granting the most essential and lucrative favours to 
the subjects of their high-mightinesses. He observed that 
the English, notwithstanding the insolence of their be- 
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haviour to the republic, had derived, on many occasions, 
assistance from the protection their effects had found in the 
territories of the United Provinces : that the artillery, stoies, 
and. ammunition belonging to Wessel were deposited in their 
territories, which the Hanoverian army in passing the Rhine 
had very little respected: that when they repassed that 
river, they had no other way of saving their sick and 
wounded from the hands of the French, than by embarking 
them in boats, and conveying them to places where the 
French left them unmolested, actuated by their respect for 
the neutrality of the republic : that part of their magazines 
was still deposited in the towns of the United Provinces ; 
where also the enemies of France had purchased and con- 
tracted for very considerable quantities of gunpowder. Ho 
told them, that though these and seveial other circumstances 
might have been made the subject of the justest complaints, 
the King of France did not think it proper to require that 
the freedom and independency of the subjects of the republic 
should be restrained in branches of commerce that were not 
inconsistent with its neutrality, persuaded that the faith of 
an engagement ought to be inviolably preserved, though 
attended with some accidental and transient disadvantages. 
He gave them to understand that the king his master had 
ordered the generals of his army carefully to avoid encroach- 
ing on the territory of the republic, and transferring thither 
the theatre of the war, when his enemies retreated that way 
before they were forced to pass the Rhine. After such 
unquestionable marks of regard, he said, his king would 
have the justest ground of complaint, if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, he should hear that the artillery and stores belonging 
to him were detained at Amsterdam. Thirdly, he declared 
that such detention would be construed as a violation of 
the neutrality ; and demanded, in the name of the king his 
master, that the artillery and stores should without delay 
be forwarded to Flanders by the canals of Amsterdam and 
the inland navigation. This last argument was so conclu- 
sive that they immediately granted the necessary passports ; 
in consequence of which the cannon were conveyed to the 
Austrian Netherlands. 

The powers in the southern parts of Europe were too 
much engrossed with their own concerns, to. interest D( , ath of 
themselves deeply in the quarrels that distracted iheKmg 
the German empire. The King of Spain, naturally 0 pow ' 
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of a melancholy complexion and delicate constitution, was so 
deeply affected with, the loss of his queen, who died in the 
course of the preceding year, that he renounced all com- 
pany, neglected all business, and immured himself in a 
chamber at Yilla-Viciosa, where he gave loose to the most 
extravagant sorrow. He abstained from food and rest until 
his strength was quite exhausted. He would neither shift 
himself nor allow his beard to be shaved ; he rejected all 
attempts of consolation ; and remained deaf to the most 
earnest and respectful remonstrances of those who had a 
right to render their advice. In this case, the affliction of 
the mind must have been reinforced by some peculiarity 
in the constitution. He inherited a melancholy taint from 
his father, and this seems to have been dreaded as a family 
disease ; for the infant Don Louis, who likewise resided in 
the palace of Villa- Yiciosa, was fain to amuse himself with 
hunting, and other diversions, to prevent his being infected 
with the king’s disorder, which continued to gain ground, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of medicine. The Spanish 
nation, naturally superstitious, had recourse to saints and 
relics ; but they seemed insensible to all their devotion. 
The king, however, in the midst of all his distress, was pre- 
vailed upon to make his will, which was written by the 
Count de Valparaiso, and signed by the Duke de Bejar, 
high chancellor of the kingdom. The exorbitancy of his 
grief, and the mortifications he underwent, soon produced 
an incurable malady, under which he languished from the 
month of September in the preceding year till the tenth 
of August in the present, when he expired. In his will 
he had appointed his brother Don Carlos, King of Naples, 
successor to the crown of Spain ; and nominated the queen 
dowager as regent of the kingdom until that prince should 
arrive. Accordingly, she assumed the reins of government ; 
and gave directions for the funeral of the deceased king, 
who was interred with great pomp in the church belonging 
to the convent of the Visitation at Madrid. 

As the death of this prince had been long expected, so the 
He is sue- politicians of Europe had universally prognosticated 
^brother ^at his demise would be attended with great com- 
D<m Guios, motions in Italy. It had been agreed among the 
subscribing powers to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
able settle- that in case Don Carlos should be advanced in the 
ment * course of succession to the throne of Spain, his 
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brother Don Philip should succeed him on the throne of 
Naples; .and the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla, which now constituted his establishment, should revert 
to the house of Austria. The King of Naples had never 
acceded to this article ; therefore he paid no regard to it on 
the death of his elder brother ; but retained both kingdoms, 
without minding the claims of the empress-queen, who he 
knew was at that time in no condition to support her pre- 
tensions. Thus the German war proved a circumstance very 
favourable to his interest and ambition. Before he em- 
barked for Spain, however, he took some extraordinary 
steps, which evinced him a sound politician and sagacious 
legislator. His eldest son, Don Philip, who had now at- 
tained the thirteenth year of his age, being found in a state 
of incurable idiotism, 8 he wisely and resolutely removed him 
from the succession, without any regard to the pretended 
right of the primogeniture, by a solemn act of abdication, 
and the settlement of the crown of the Two Sicilies in favour 
of his third son, Don Ferdinand. In this extraordinary act 
he observes, That according to the spirit of the treaties 
of this age, Europe required that the sovereignty of Spain 


« Abstract of the report made to his catholic majesty by the physicians appointed to 
examine the prince royal , his eldest son, in consequence of which hts royal highness was 
declared incapable of succeeding to the throne of Spain . Translated from the original , 
published at Naples , Sept 27. 

X. Though his royal highness, Don Philip, is thirteen years old, he is of low stature ; 
and yet the king his father, and the queen his mother, are both of a \ery proper 
height. 

2. His royal highness has some contraction in his joints ; thongh he can readily 
move, and make use of them upon all occasions. 

3. His royal highness is apt to stoop and to hold down his head, as people of weak 
eyes often do. 

4. The prince most evidently squints ,* and his eyes frequently water and are gummy, 

particularly his left eye ; though we cannot say he is blind, but are rather certain of the 
contrary, as his royal highness can without doubt distinguish objects, both as to their 
colour and situation. , . 

5. In his natural functions, and the most common sensations, he is sometimes mdif- 
forent to things that are convenient for him, and at other times is too warm and impe- 
tuous. In general, his passions are not lestiained by reason. 

6 The pnnee has an obstinate aversion to some kinds of common food, such as fruits, 
sweetmeats, &c. # 

7. All sorts of noise or sound disturb or disconcert him ; and it has the same effect. 


whether it be soft and harmonious, or harsh and disagreeable. 

8. The impressions that he receives from pain or pleasure are neither strong nor 
lasting ; and he is utterly unacquainted with all the punctilios of politeness and good 
bleeding. 

9. As to facts and places, he sometimes remembers them and sometimes not ; but ho 
seems not to have the least idea of the mysteries of our holy religion. 

10. He delights in childish amusements ; and those which are the most boisterous 

please him best. He is continually changing them, and shifting fiom one thing to 
another. , , . . , . > _ 

Signed by Don Francis Beniore, chief physician to the king and kingdom; Don 
TSmmn.n’Qftl de la Rosa, physician to the queen ; and the physicians, Caesar Cinbue, 
Don Thomas Pinto, Don Francis Sarrao, and Dominique San Severino. 
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should be separated from that of Italy, when such a separa- 
tion could be effected without transgressing the rules of 
justice : that the unfortunate prince-royal having been desti 
tute of reason and reflection ever since bis infancy, and n< 
hope remaining that he could ever acquire the use of thes< 
faculties, he could not think of appointing him to the sue 
cession, how agreeable soever such a disposition might be to 
nature and his paternal affection; he was therefore con- 
strained, by the Divine will, to set him aside, in favour of 
his third son, Don Ferdinand, whose minority obliged him 
to vest the management of these realms in a regency, which 
he accordingly appointed, after having previously declared 
his son Ferdinand from that time emancipated and freed not 
only from all obedience to his paternal power, but even from 
all submission to his supreme and sovereign authority. He 
then declared that the minority of the prince succeeding 
to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies should expire with the 
fifteenth year of his age, when he should act as sovereign, 
and have the entire power of the administration. He next 
established and explained the order of succession in the male 
and female line, on condition that the monarchy of Spain 
should never be united with the kingdoms of the Two Sicilies. 
Finally, he transferred and made over to the said Don Fer- 
dinand these kingdoms, with all that he possessed in Italy ; 
and this ordinance, signed and sealed by himself and the 
infant Don Ferdinand, and countersigned by the councillors 
and secretaries of state, in quality of members of the regency, 
received all the usual forms of authenticity. Don Cailos, 
having taken these precautions for the benefit of his third 
son, whom he left King of Naples, embarked with the rest 
of his family on board a squadion of Spanish ships, which 
conveyed him to Barcelona. There he landed in the month 
of October, and proceeded to Madrid; where, as King of 
Spain, he was received amidst the acclamations of his people. 
He began his reign, like a wise prince, by regulating the 
interior economy of his kingdom; by pursuing the plan 
adopted by his predecessor ; by retaining the ministry under 
whose auspices the happiness and commerce of his people 
had been extended; and, with respect to the belligerent 
powers, by scrupulously adhering to that neutrality from 
whence these advantages were in a great measure derived. 

While he serenely enjoyed the blessings of prosperity, his 
neighbour the King of Portugal was engrossed by a species 
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of employment, which of all others must bo the most dis- 
agreeable to a prince of sentiment who loves his Detection 
people, namely, the trial and punishment of those and P Dmsh - 
conspirators by whose atrocious attempt his life had 
been so much endangered. Among these were num- at L,sbm - 
bered some of the first noblemen of the kingdom, irritated by 
disappointed ambition, inflamed by bigotry, and exasperated 
by revenge. The principal conspirator, Don Joseph Mas- 
carenhas and Lencastre, Duke de Aveiro, Marquis of 
Torres Novas, and Conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary 
lord-steward of the king’s household, and president of the 
palace coui’t, or last tribunal of appeal in the kingdom ; so 
that he possessed the fiist office at the palace, and the second 
of the realm. Francisco de Assiz, Marquis of Tavora, Conde 
of St. John and Alvor, was general of the horse, and head 
of the third noble house of the Tavoras, the most illustrious 
family in the kingdom, deriving their origin from the an- 
cient Kings of Leon : he married his kinswoman, who was 
Marchioness of Tavora in her own right, and by this mar- 
riage acquired the marquisate. Louis Bernardo de Tavora 
was their eldest son, who by virtue of a dispensation from 
the pope, had espoused his own aunt, Donna Theresa de 
Tavora. Joseph Maria de Tavora, his youngest brother, 
was also involved in the guilt of his parents. The third 
principal concerned was Don Jeronymo de Attaide, Conde 
of Attouguia, himself a relation, and married to the eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of Tavora. The characters of all 
these personages were unblemished and respectable, until 
this machination was detected. In the course of investi- 
gating this dark affair, it appeared that the Duke de Aveiro 
had conceived a personal hatred to the king, who had dis- 
appointed him in a projected match between his son and a 
sister of the Duke de Cadaval, a minor, and prevented his 
obtaining some commanderies which the late Duke de Aveiro 
had possessed : that this nobleman, being determined to gra- 
tify his revenge against the person of his sovereign, had 
exerted all his art and address in securing the participation 
of the malecontents ; that with this view he reconciled him- 
self to the Jesuits, with whom he had been formerly at 
variance, knowing they were at this time implacably in- 
censed against the king, who had dismissed them from their 
office of penitentiaries at court, and branded them with 
other marks of disgrace, on account of their illegal and 

2 v 2 
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rebellious pi notices in South America : the duke, moreover, 
insinuated himself into the confidence of the Marchioness of 
Tavora, notwithstanding an inveterate rivalship of pride and 
ambition which had long subsisted between the two families. 
Her resentment against the king was inflamed by the morti- 
fication of her pride in repeated repulses, when she solicited 
the title of duke for her husband. Her passions were art- 
fully fomented and managed by the Jesuits, to whom she 
had resigned the government of her conscience ; and they 
are said to have persuaded her that it would be a meritorious 
action to take away the life of a prince who was an enemy 
to the church, and a tyrant to his people. She, being recon- 
ciled to the scheme of assassination, exerted her influence in 
such a manner as to inveigle her husband, her sons, and son- 
in-law, into the same infamous design ; and yet this lady 
had been always remarkable for her piety, affability, and 
sweetness of disposition. Many consultations were held by 
the conspirators at the colleges of the Jesuits, St. Antoa, 
and St. Roque, as well as at the houses of the duke and the 
marquis. At last they resolved that the king should be 
assassinated; and employed two ruffians, called Antonio 
Alvarez and Joseph Policarpio, for the execution of this 
design, the miscarriage of which we have related among 
the transactions of the preceding year. In the beginning of 
January, before the circumstances of the conspiracy were 
known, the Counts de Oberas and de Ribeira Grande 
were imprisoned in the castle of St. Julian, on a suspicion 
arising from their freedom of speech. The Duchess de 
Aveiro, the Countess of Attouguia, and the Marchioness 
of Alorna, with their children, were sent to different nun- 
neries ; and eight Jesuits were taken into custody. A 
council being appointed for the trial of the prisoners, 
the particulars we have related were brought to light by 
the torture; and sentence of death was pronounced and 
executed upon the convicted criminals. Bight wheels were 
fixed upon a scaffold raised in the square opposite to the 
house where the prisoners had been confined ; and the thir- 
teenth of January was fixed for the day of execution. An- 
tonio Alvarez Ferreira, one of the assassins who had fired 
into the king’s equipage, was fixed to a stake at one corner 
of the scaffold ; and at the other was placed the effigy of his 
accomplice, Joseph Policarpio de Azevedo, who had made 
his escape. The Marchioness of Tavora, being brought upon 
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the scaffold between eight and nine in the morning, was 
beheaded at one stroke, and then covered with a linen cloth. 
Iler two sons, and her son-in-law, the Count of Attouguia, 
with throe servants of the Duke de Aveiro, were first 
strangled at one stake, and afterwards broken upon wheels, 
where their bodies remained covered ; but the duke and the 
marquis, as chiefs of the conspiracy, were broken alive, and 
underwent the most excruciating torments. The last that 
suffered was the assassin Alvarez, who being condemned 
to be burnt alive, the combustibles which had been placed 
under the scaffold were set on fire, the whole machin e, with 
the bodies, consumed to ashes, and these ashes thrown into 
the sea. The estates of the three unfortunate noblemen were 
confiscated, and their dwelling-houses razed to the ground. 
The name of Tavora was suppressed for ever by a public 
decree ; but that of Mascarenhas spared, because the Duke 
de Aveiro was a younger branch of the family. A reward 
of ten thousand crowns was offered to any person who should 
apprehend the assassin who had escaped ; then the embargo 
was taken off the shipping. The king and royal family 
assisted at a public Te Deum sung in the chapel of Nossa 
Senhora de Livramento; on which occasion the king, for 
the satisfaction of his people, waved his handkerchief with 
both hands, to show he was not maimed by the wounds he 
had received. If such an attempt upon the life of a king 
was infamously cruel and perfidious, it must be owned that 
the punishment inflicted upon the criminals was horrible to 
human nature. The attempt itself was attended with some 
circumstances that might have staggered belief, had it not 
appeared but too plain that the king was actually wounded. 
One would imagine that the Duke de Aveiro, who was 
charged with designs on the crown, would have made some 
preparation for taking advantage of the confusion and dis- 
order which must have been produced by the king’s assassin- 
ation ; but we do not find that any thing of this nature was 
premeditated. It was no more than a desperate scheme of 
personal revenge, conceived without caution, and executed 
without conduct ; a circumstance the more extraordinary, if 
we suppose the conspirators were actuated by the counsels 
of the Jesuits, who have been ever famous for finesse and 
dexterity. Besides, the discovery of all the particulars was 
founded upon confession extorted by the rack, which at best 
is a suspicious evidence. Be that as it will, the Portuguese 
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government, without waiting for a bull from the pope, se- 
questered all the estates and effects of the Jesuits in that 
kingdom, which amounted to considerable sums, and i educed 
the individuals of the society to a very scanty allowance. 
Complaints of their conduct having been made to the pope, 
he appointed a congregation to examine into the affairs of 
the Jesuits in Portugal. In the mean time the court of Lis- 
bon ordered a considerable number of them to be embarked 
for Italy, and resolved that no Jesuit should hereafter reside 
within its realms. When these transports arrived at Civita- 
Yecchia, they were, by the pope’s order, lodged in the Do- 
minican and Capuchin convents of that city, until proper 
houses could be prepared for their reception at Tivoli and 
Frescati. The most guilty of them, however, were detained 
in close prisons in Portugal, reserved, in all probability, for 
a punishment more adequate to their enormities. 

England still continued to enjoy the blessings of peace, 
Session even amidst the triumphs of war. In the month of 
opened m November the session of Parliament was opened by 
England. comm i ss i on • a nd, the Commons attending in the House 
of Peers, the lord-keeper harangued the Parliament to this 
effect : — He gave them to understand that his majesty had 
directed him to assure them that he thought himself pecu- 
liarly happy in being able to convoke them in a situation of 
affairs so glorious to his crown, and advantageous to his 
kingdoms ; that the king saw and devoutly adored the hand 
of Providence in the many signal successes both by sea and 
land with which his arms had been blessed in the course 
of the last campaign ; that he reflected with great satisfaction 
on the confidence which the Parliament had placed in him, 
by making such ample provisions, and entrusting him with 
such extensive powers, for carrying on a war, which the 
defence of their valuable rights and possessions, together with 
the preservation of the commerce of his people, had rendered 
both just and necessary. He enumerated the late successes 
of the British arms, the reduction of Goree on the coast of 
Africa, the conquest of so many important places in America, 
the defeat of the French army in Canada, the reduction of 
their capital city of Quebec, effected with so much honour to 
the courage and conduct of his majesty’s officers and forces, 
the important advantage obtained by the British squadron off 
Cape Lagos, and the effectual blocking up for so many 
months the principal part of the French navy in their own 
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harbours: events which must have filled the hearts of all 
his majesty’s faithful subjects with the sincerest joy ; and 
convinced his Parliament that there had been no want of 
vigilance or vigour, on his part, in exerting those means 
which they, with so. much prudence and public-spirited zeal, 
had put into his majesty’s hands. He observed that the na- 
tional advantages had extended even as far as the East 
Indies, where, by the Divine blessing, the dangerous designs 
of his majesty’s enemies had miscarried, and that valuable 
branch of commerce had received great benefit and protec- 
tion : that the memorable victory gained over the French at 
Minden had long made a deep impression on the minds of 
his majesty’s people : that if the crisis in which the battle 
was fought, the superior number of the enemy, the great 
and able conduct of his majesty’s general, Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, were considered, that action must be the 
subject of lasting admiration and thankfulness : that if any 
thing could fill the breasts of his majesty’s good subjects with 
still further degrees of exultation, it would be the distinguished 
and unbroken valour of the British troops, owned and ap- 
plauded by those whom they overcame. He said the glory 
they had gained was not merely their own ; but, in a national 
view, was one of the most important circumstances of our 
success, as it must be a striking admonition to our enemies 
with whom they have to contend. He told them that his 
majesty’s good brother and ally, the King of Prussia, attacked 
and surrounded by so many considerable powers, had by his 
magnanimity and abilities, and the bravery of his troops, 
been able, in a surprising manner, to prevent the mischiefs 
concerted with such united force against him. He declared, 
by the command of his sovereign, that as his majesty entered 
into this war not from views of ambition, so he did not 
wish to continue it from motives of resentment: that the 
desire of his majesty’s heait was to see a stop put to the 
effusion of Christian blood : that whenever such terms of 
peace could be established as should be just and honourable 
for his majesty and his allies ; and by procuring such ad- 
vantages as, from the successes of his majesty’s arms, might in 
reason and equity be expected should bring along with them 
Ml security for the future ; his majesty would rejoice to see 
the repose of Europe restored on such solid and durable 
foundations ; and his faithM subjects, to whose liberal sup- 
port and unshaken firmness his majesty owed so much, 
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happy in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace and tran- 
quillity : but, in order to this great and desirable end, he 
said his majesty was confident the Parliament would agree 
with him, that it was necessary to make ample provision for 
carrying on the war, in all parts, with the utmost vigour. 
He assured the Commons that the great supplies they bad 
granted in the last session of Parliament had been faithfully 
employed for the purposes for which they were granted; 
but the uncommon extent of the war, and the various 
services necessary toj be provided for, in order to secure 
success to his majesty’s measures, had unavoidably occa- 
sioned extraordinary expenses. Finally, he repeated the 
assurances from the throne of the high satisfaction his ma- 
jesty took in that union and good harmony which was so 
conspicuous among his good subjects ; he said his sovereign 
was happy in seeing it continued and confnmed ; ho observed 
that experience had shown how much the nation owed to 
this union, which alone could secure the true happiness of 
his people. 

We shall not anticipate the reader’s own reflection, by 
Substance pretending to comment upon either the matter or 
of the ad- the form of this harangue, which however produced 
dresses. a p effect which the sovereign could desire. The 
Houses, in their respective addresses, seemed to vie with each 
other in expressions of attachment and complacency. The 
Peers professed their utmost readiness to concur in the 
effectual support of such further measures as his majesty, in 
his great wisdom, should judge necessary or expedient for 
carrying on the war with vigour, in all parts, and for disap- 
pointing and repelling any desperate attempts which might 
be made upon these kingdoms. The Commons expressed 
their admhation of that true greatness of mind which dis- 
posed his majesty’s heart, in the midst of prosperities, to wish 
a stop put to the effusion of Christian blood, and to see tran- 
qmllity restored. They declared their entire reliance on his 
majesty’s known wisdom and firmness, that this desirable 
object, whenever it should be obtained, would be upon terms 
just and honourable for his majesty and his allies ; and, in 
order to effect that great end, they assured him they would 
cheerfully grant such supplies as should be found necessary 
to sustain, and press with effect, all his extensive operations 
against the enemy. They did not fail to re-echo the speech 
.as usual, enumerating the trophies of the year, and extolling 
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the King of Prussia for Ms consummate genius, magnani- 
mity, unwearied activity, and unshaken constancy of mind. 
Very great reason, indeed, had his majesty to be satisfied 
with an address of such a nature from a House of Commons, 
in which opposition lay strangled at the foot of the minister ; 
in which those demagogues, who had raised themselves to 
reputation and renown by declaiming against continental 
measures, were become so perfectly reconciled to the object 
of their former reprobation, as to cultivate it even with a 
degree of enthusiasm unknown to any former administration, 
and lay the nation under such contributions in its behalf, as 
no other ministry durst ever meditate. Thus disposed, it 
was no wonder they admired the moderation of their sove- 
reign, in offering to treat of peace, after above a million of 
men had perished by the war, and twice that number had 
been reduced to misery ; after whole provinces had been de- 
populated, whole countries subdued, and the victors them- 
selves almost crushed by the trophies they had gained. 

Immediately after the addresses were presented, the Com- 
mons resolved themselves into a committee of the supplies 
whole House ; and having unanimously voted a sup- s ianted - 
ply to his majesty, began to take the particulars into consi- 
deration. This committee was continued till the twelfth of 
May, when that whole business was accomplished. For the 
service of the ensuing year they voted seventy thousand sea- 
men, including eighteen thousand three hundred and fifty -five 
marines ; and for their maintenance allotted three millions 
six hundred and forty thousand pounds. The number of 
land-forces, including the British troops in Germany, and 
the invalids, they fixed at fifty-seven thousand two hundred 
and ninety-four men, and granted for their subsistence one 
million three hundred eighty-three thousand seven hundred 
and forty-eight pounds and ten pence. For maintaining 
other forces in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, 
and the East Indies, they allowed eight hundred forty-six 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight pounds, nineteen 
shillings; for the expense of four regiments on the Irish 
establishment, serving in North America, they voted thirty- 
five thousand seven hundred and forty-four pounds, eight 
shillings, and fourpence. For pay to the general and general 
staff-officers, and officers of the hospital for the land-forces, 
they assigned fifty-four thousand four hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, eleven sMUings, and nine pence. They voted for 
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the expense of the militia in South and North Britain the 
sum of one hundred two thousand and six pounds, four 
shillings, and eight pence. They granted for the mainten- 
ance of thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty men, 
being the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotba, and 
Buckebourg, retained in the service of Great Britain, the 
sum of four hundred forty-seven thousand eight hundred 
eighty-two pounds, ten shillings, and five pence halfpenny ; 
and for nineteen thousand Hessian troops, in the same pay, 
they gave three hundred sixty-six thousand seven bundled 
twenty-five pounds, one shilling, and six pence. They after- 
wards bestowed the sum of one hundred eight thousand and 
twelve pounds, twelve shillings, and seven pence, for de- 
fraying the additional expense of augmentations in the troops 
of Hanover and Hesse, and the British army serving in the 
empire. For the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay 
to searofficers ; for carrying on the building of two hospitals, 
one near Gosport, and the other in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth ; for the support of the hospital at Greenwich ; for 
purchasing ground, erecting wharfs, and other accommo- 
dations necessary for refitting the fleets at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia ; for the charge of the office of ordnance, and defraying 
the extraordinary expense incurred by that office in the 
course of the last year, they allowed seven hundred eighty- 
one thousand four hundred and eighty-nine pounds, bix 
shillings, and six pence. Towards paying off the navy debt, 
buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of the king’s ships, together 
with the charges of transport service, they granted ono mil- 
lion seven hundred and one thousand seventy-eight pounds, 
sixteen shillings, and six pence. For defraying the extraor- 
dinary expenses of the land-forces and other services not 
provided for by Parliament, comprehending the pensions for 
the widows of reduced officers, they allotted the sum of nine 
hundred fifty-five thousand three hundred and forty-four 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and five pence halfpenny. They 
voted one million to empower his majesty to discharge the 
like sum, raised in pursuance of an act made in the last 
session of Parliament, and charged upon the first aids or 
supplies to be granted in this session of Parliament They 
gave six hundred and seventy thousand pounds tor enabling 
his majesty to make good his engagements with the King of 
Prussia, pursuant to a now convention between him and that 
monarch, concluded on the ninth day of November, in the 
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present year. Fifteen thousand pounds they allowed] upon 
account, towards enabling the principal officers of his majesty’s 
ordnance to defray the necessary charges and expenses of 
taking down and removing the present magazine for gun- 
powder, situated in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, and of 
erecting it in some less dangerous situation. Sixty thousand 
pounds they gave, to enable his majesty to fulfil his engage- 
ments with the Landgrave of Hesse-Oassel, pursuant to the 
separate article of a treaty between the two powers, renewed 
in the month of November, the sum to be paid as his most 
serene highness should think it most convenient, in order to 
facilitate the means by which the landgrave might again fix 
his residence in his own dominions, and by his presence give 
fresh courage to his faithful subjects. Five hundred thousand 
pounds they voted upon account, as a present supply towards 
defraying the charges of forage, bread, bread- waggons, train 
of artillery, wood, straw, provisions, and contingencies of his 
majesty’s combined army under the command of Prince Fer- 
dinand. To the F oundling-hospital they granted five thousand 
pounds ; and fifteen thousand for improving, widening, and 
enlarging the passage over and through London-bridge. To 
replace divers sums taken from the sinking-fund, they granted 
two hundred twenty-five thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one pounds, nineteen shillings, and four pence. For the 
subsistence of reduced officers, including the allowances to 
the several officers and private men of the two troops of 
horse-guards, and regiment of horse reduced, and to the 
superannuated gentlemen of the four troops of horse-guards, 
they voted thirty-eight thousand five hundred and ninety- 
seven pounds, nine shillings. Upon account, for the support 
of the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, they granted 
twenty-one thousand six hundred ninety-four pounds, two 
shillings, and two pence. For enabling the king to give a 
proper compensation to the provinces in North America, for 
the expenses they might incur in levying and maintaining 
troops, according as the vigour and activity of those re- 
spective provinces should be thought by his majesty to merit, 
they advanced the sum of two hundred thousand pounds. 
The Bast India Company they gratified with twenty thousand 
pounds, towards enabling them to defray the expense of a 
military force in their settlements, in lieu of a battalion of 
the king’s troops now returned to Ireland. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds were provided for the payment of the out- 
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pensioners of Chelsea-hospital. For subsequent augmenta- 
tions of the British forces, since the first estimate of guards 
and garrisons for the ensuing year was presented, they 
allowed one hundred thirty-four thousand one hundred thirty- 
nine pounds, seventeen shillings, and four pence. They 
further voted, upon account, towards enabling the governors 
and guardians of the Foundling-hospital to maintain, edu- 
cate, and bind apprentice the children admitted into the said 
charity, the sum of forty-seven thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. For defraying the expense of maintain- 
ing the militia in South and North Britain, to the twenty- 
fourth day of December of the ensuing year, they voted an 
additional grant of two hundred ninety thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, sixteen shillings, and 
eight pence ; and, moreover, they granted fourscore thousand 
pounds, upon account, towards defraying the charge of pay 
and clothing of the unembodied militia for the year ending 
on the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one. For reimbursing the colony 
of New York their expenses in furnishing provisions and 
stores to the troops raised by them for his majesty’s service, 
in the campaign of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six, they allowed two thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven pounds, seven shillings, and eight pence ; and 
for maintaining the British forts and settlements on the coast 
of Africa, they renewed the grant of ten thousand pounds. 
For the maintenance and augmentation of the troops of 
Brunswick in the pay of Great Britain for the ensuing year, 
pursuant to an ulterior convention concluded and signed at 
Paderborn on the fifth day of March, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty, they granted the sum of 
ninety thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine pounds, eight 
shillings, and eleven pence farthing ; and for the troops of 
Hesse Cassel, in the same pay, during the samo period, they 
allotted one hundred and one thousand ninety-six pounds, 
three shillings, and two pence. For the extraordinary 
expenses of the land-forces, and other services, incurred 
from the twenty-fourth day of November in the present year 
to the twenty-fourth of December following, and not pro- 
vided for, they granted the sum of four hundred twenty 
thousand one hundred and twenty pounds, one shilling. To 
make good the deficiency of the grants for the service of this 
present year, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine, 
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they assigned the sum of seventy-five thousand one hundred 
and seventy pounds, three pence farthing. For printing 
the journals of the House of Commons they gave five thou- 
sand pounds ; and six hundred thirty-four pounds, thirteen 
shillings and seven pence, as interest, at the rate of four per 
centum per annum, from the twenty-fifth day of August in 
the present year to the same day of April next, for the sum 
of twenty-three thousand eight hundred pounds, eleven 
shillings, and eleven pence, remaining in the office of 
ordnance, and not paid into the hands of the deputy of the 
king’s remembrancer of the court of exchequer, as directed 
by an act made in the last session of Parliament, to make 
compensation for lands and hereditaments, purchased for his 
majesty’s service at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
by reason of doubts and difficulties which had arisen touching 
the execution of the said act. For defraying the extraor- 
dinary charge of the mint, during the present year, they 
allowed eleven thousand nine hundred and forty pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and ten pence: and two thousand five 
hundred pounds, upon account, for paying the debts claimed 
and sustained upon a forfeited estate in North Britain. They 
likewise allowed twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
four pounds, fifteen shillings, and ten pence, for defraying 
the charge of a regiment of light dragoons, and of an addi- 
tional company to the corps commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yaughan. Finally, they voted one million, upon 
account, to enable the king to defray any extraordinary 
expenses of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the ser- 
vice of the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty ; and 
to take all such measures as might be necessary to defeat any 
enterprise or design of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs 
might require. On the whole, the sum total granted in this 
session of Parliament amounted to fifteen millions five hun- 
dred three thousand five hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and nine pence halfpenny ; a sum so enor- 
mous, whether we consider the nation that raised it, or the 
purposes for which it was raised, that every Briton of a 
sedate mind, attached to the interest and welfare of his 
country, must reflect upon it with equal astonishment and 
concern ; a sum considerably more than double the largest 
subsidy that was granted in the reign of Queen Anne, when 
the nation was in the zenith of her glory, and retained half 
the powers of Europe in her pay ; a sum almost double of 
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what any former administration durst have asked ; and near 
double of what the most sanguine calculators, who lived in 
the beginning of this century, thought the nation could give 
without the most imminent hazard of immediate bankruptcy. 
Of the immense supply which we have particularized, the 
reader will perceive that two millions three hundred forty- 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-six pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and seven pence three farthings, were paid to 
foreigners for supporting the war in Germany, exclusive of 
the money expended by the British troops in that country, 
the number of which amounted, in the course of the ensuing 
year, to twenty thousand men ; a number the more extraor- 
dinary, if we consider they were all transported to that con- 
tinent during the administration of those who declared in 
Parliament, (the words still sounding in our ears,) that not 
a man, nor even half a man, should be sent from Great 
Britain to Germany, to fight the battles of any foreign 
elector. Into the expense of the German war sustained by 
Great Britain, we must also throw the charge of transporting 
the English troops; the article of forage, which alono 
amounted, in the course of the last campaign, to one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, besides pontage, waggons, 
horses, and many other contingencies. To the German war 
we may also impute the extraordinary expense incurred by 
the actual service of the militia, which the absence of the 
regular troops rendered in a great measure necessary ; and 
the loss of so many hands withdrawn from industry, from 
husbandry and manufacture. The loss sustained by this 
connexion was equally grievous and apparent ; the advan- 
tage accruing from it, either to Britain or Hanover, we have 
not discernment sufficient to perceive, consequently cannot 
be supposed able to explain. 

The committee of ways and means, having duly deli- 
Wiys and berated on the articles of supply, continued sitting 
mem?, an- from the twenty-second day of November to the 
nmties,, c. f om -te C3Q th of May, during which period they esta- 
blished the necessary funds to produce the sums which hud 
been granted. The land-tax at four shillings in the pound, 
and the malt-tax, were continued, as the standing revenue of 
Great Britain. The whole provision made by the committee 
of ways and means amounted to sixteen millions one hundred 
thirty thousand five hundred and sixty-one pounds, nine 
shillings, and eight pence, exceeding the grants for the 
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service of the .year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, 
in the sum of six hundred twenty-six thousand nine hundred 
ninety-seven pounds, thirteen shillings, and ten pence half- 
penny. This excess, however, will not appear extraordinary, 
when we consider that it was destined to make good the 
premium of two hundred and forty thousand pounds to 
the subscribers upon the eight million loan, as well as the 
deficiencies in the other grants, which never fail to make 
a considerable article in the supply of every _ session. That 
these gigantic strides towards the ruin of public credit were 
such as might alarm every well-wisher to his country, will 
perhaps more plainly appear in the sum total of the national 
debt, which, including the ineumbiance of one million 
charged upon the civil-list revenue, and provided for by a 
tax upon salaries and pensions payable out of that revenue, 
amounted, at this period, to the tremendous sum of one 
hundred eight millions four hundred ninety-three thousand 
one hundred fifty-four pounds, fourteen shillings, and eleven 
pence one farthing. A comfortable reflection this to a 
people involved in the most expensive war that ever was 
waged, and already burdened with such taxes as no other 
nation ever bore ! 

It is not at all necessary to particularize the acts that 
were founded upon the resolutions touching the Bilk for 
supply. We shall only observe that, in the act 
for the land-tax, and in the act for the malt- tax, duties on 
there was a clause of credit, empowering the com- malt ’ &0 - 
missioners of the treasury to raise the money which they 
produced by loans on exchequer-bills, bearing an interest 
of four per cent, per annum, that is, one per cent, higher 
than the interest usually granted in time of peace. While 
the House of Commons deliberated on the bill for granting 
to his majesty several duties upon malt, and for raising a 
certain sum of money to be charged on the said duties, 
a petition was presented by the maltsters of Ipswich and 
parts adjacent against an additional dutyon the stock of 
malt in hand ; but no regard was paid to this remonstrance ; 
and the bill, with several new amendments, passed through 
both Houses, under the title of “ An act for granting to his 
majesty several duties upon malt, and for raising the sum 
of eight millions by way of annuities and a lottery, to be 
charged on the said duties ; and to prevent the fraudulent 
obt aining of allowances in the gauging of com making into 
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malt; and for making forth duplicates of exchequer-kills, 
tickets, certificates, receipts, annuity-orders, and other orders 
lost, burned, or otherwise destroyed.” The other three 
bills that turned wholly on the supply were passed in 
common course, without the least opposition in either House ; 
and received the royal assent by commission at the end of 
the session. The first of these, entitled “ A bill for enabling 
his majesty to raise a certain sum of money for the uses and 
purposes therein mentioned,” contained a clause of appro- 
priation, added to it by instruction ; and the bank was 
enabled to lend the million, which the commissioners of 
the tieasury wero empowered by the act to borrow, at the 
interest of four pounds per cent. The second, granting to 
his majesty a certain sum of money out of the sinking-fund, 
for the service of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, comprehended a clause of credit for borrowing the 
money thereby granted ; and another clause, empowering 
the bank to lend it without any limitation of interest; 
and the third, enabling his majesty to raise a certain sum 
of money towards discharging the debt of the navy, and 
for naval services during the ensuing year, enacted, that the 
exchequer-bills thereby to be issued should not be received, 
or pass to any receiver or collector of the public revenue, or 
at the receipt of the exchequer, before the twenty-sixth 
day of March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one. 

As the act of the preceding session, prohibiting the malt 
Petitions distillery, was to expire at Christmas, the Commons, 
fin .ind thinking it necessary to consider of proper methods 
pfohibmon f° r laying the malt distillery under such regula- 
of the malt tions as might prevent, if possible, its being pre- 
distiiieiy. judical to the health and morals of the people, 
began as early as the month of November to deliberate on 
this affair ; which being under agitation, petitions were pre- 
sented to the House by several of the principal inhabitants 
of Spitalfields ; the mayor and commonalty of New Sarum ; 
the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
and other inhabitants of Colchester; the mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of King’s Lynn in Norfolk ; the 
mayor and bailiffs of Berwick-upon-Tweed; representing 
the advantages accruing from the prohibition of the malt 
distillery, and praying the continuance of the act by which 
it was prohibited. On the other hand, counter-petitiona 
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were offered by the mayor, magistrates, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other gentlemen of the city of Norwich; by 
the land-owners and holders of the south-west part of Esses ; 
and by the freeholders of the shires of Ross and Cromartie, 
in North Britain ; alleging, that the scarcity of corn, which 
had made it necessary to piohibit the malt distillery, had 
ceased; and that the continuing the pjohibition beyond the 
necessity which had requited it would be a great loss and 
discouragement to the landed interest ; they therefore prayed 
that the said distillery might be again opened, under such 
regulations and restrictions as the House should think 
proper. These remonstrances being taken into considera- 
tion, and divers accounts perused, the House unanimously 
agreed that the prohibition should be continued for a limited 
time ; and a bill being brought in pursuant to this resolu- 
tion, passed through both Houses, and received the royal 
assent; by which means the prohibition of the malt dis- 
tillery was continued till the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, 
unless such continuation should be abridged by any other 
act to be passed in the present session. 

The committee, having examined a great number of ac- 
counts and papers relating to spirituous liquors, opposition 
agreed to four resolutions, importing that the pre- tbe e bl11 
sent high price of spirituous liquors is a principal venting the 
cause of the diminution in the home consumption ^f^ lTC 
thereof, and hath greatly contributed to the health, spmtuous 
sobriety, and industry of the common people ; that, b<lu01 ‘’* 
in order to continue for the future the present high price 
of all spirits used for home consumption, a large additional 
duty should be laid upon all spirituous liquors whatsoever, 
distilled within or imported into Great Britain ; that there 
should be a drawback of the said additional duties upon 
all spirituous liquors distilled in Great Britain, which 
should be exported ; and that an additional bounty should 
be granted, under proper regulations, upon the exportation 
of all spirituous liquors drawn from corn in Great Britain. 
A great many accounts being perused, and witnesses ex- 
amined relating to the distillery, a bill was brought in, 
to prevent the excessive use of spirituous liquors, by laying 
an additional duty thereupon ; and to encourage the^ ex- 
portation of British made spirits. Considerable opposition 
■jvas made to the bill, on the opinion that the additional duty 

- /v 0 n 
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proposed was too small; and that among the resolutions, 
there was not so much as one that looked like a provision 
or restriction for preventing the pernicious abuse of such 
liquors. Nay, many persons affirmed, that what was pro- 
posed looked more like a scheme for increasing th'e public 
revenues, than a salutary measure to prevent excess. The 
merchants and manufacturers of the town of Birmingham 
petitioned for such restrictions. The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council of London presented a petition by the 
hands of the two sheriffs, setting forth, that the petitioners 
had, with great pleasure, observed the happy consequences 
produced upon the morals, behaviour, industry, and health 
of the lower class of people, since the prohibition of the malt 
distillery : that the petitioners, having observed a bill was 
brought in to allow the distilling of spirits from corn, were 
apprehensive that the encouragement given to the distillers 
thereof would prove detrimental to the commercial interests 
of the nation ; and they conceived the advantages proposed 
to bo allowed upon the exportation of such spirits, being so 
much above the value of their commodity, would lay such 
a temptation for smuggling and perjury, as no law could 
prevent. They expressed their fears, that, should such a 
bill pass into a law, the excessive use of spirituous liquors 
would not only debilitate and enervate the labourers, manu- 
facturers, sailors, soldiers, and all the lower class of peoplo, 
and thereby extinguish industry, and that remarkable in- 
trepidity which had lately so eminently appeared in the 
British nation, which must always depend on the vigour 
and industry of its people ; but also its liberty and hap- 
piness, which cannot be supported without temperance and 
morality, would run the utmost risk of being destroyed. 
They declared themselves also apprehensive, that the extra- 
ordinary consumption of bread corn by the still would not 
only raise the price, so as to oppress the lower class of 
people, but would raise such a bar to the exportation there- 
of, as to deprive the nation of a great influx of money, 
at that time essential towards the maintaining of an ex- 
pensive war, and therefore highly injure the landed and 
commercial interest ; they therefore prayed that the present 
prohibition of distilling spirits from com might be con- 
tinued, or that the use of wheat might not be allowed in 
distillation. This remonstrance was corroborated by another 
to the same purpose, from several merchants, manufacturers, 
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and traders residing in and near tlie city of London ; and 
seemed to have some "weight with, the Commons, who made 
several amendments in the bill, which they now entitled 
“A bill for preventing the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors, by laying additional duties thereon ; for shortening 
the prohibition for making low wines and spirits fiom 
wheat; for encouraging the exportation of British-made 
spirits, and preventing the fraudulent relanding or importa- 
tion thereof.” Thus altered and amended, it passed on a 
division ; and, making its way through the House of Lords, 
acquired the royal sanction. Whether the law be adequate 
to. the purposes for which it was enacted, time will deter- 
mine. The best way of preventing the excess of spirituous 
liquors would be to lower the excise on beer and ale, so 
as to enable the poorer class of labourers to refresh them- 
selves with a comfortable liquor for nearly the same expense 
that will procure a quantity of geneva sufficient for intoxi- 
cation ; for it cannot be supposed that a poor wretch will 
expend his last penny upon a draught of small beer, without 
strength or the least satisfactory operation, when for the 
half of that sum he can purchase a cordial that will almost 
instantaneously allay the sense of hunger and cold, and 
regale his imagination with the most agreeable illusions. 
Malt was at this time sold cheaper than it was in the first 
year of King James I., when the Parliament enacted, that 
no inn-keeper, victualler, or alehouse-keeper, should sell 
less than a full quart of the best ale or beer, or two quarts 
of the small, for one penny, under the penalty of twenty 
shillings. It appears, then, that in the reign of King James 
the subject paid but four pence for a gallon of strong beer, 
which now costs one shilling ; and, as the malt is not in- 
creased in value, the difference in the price must be entirely 
owing to the taxes on beer, malt, and hops, which are indeed 
very grievous, though perhaps necessary. The duty on 
small beer is certainly one of the heaviest taxes imposed 
upon any sort of consumption that cannot be considered 
as an article of luxury. Two bushels of malt, and two 
pounds of hops, are required to make a barrel of good 
small beer, which was formerly sold for six shillings; and 
the taxes payable on such a barrel amounted to three 
shillings and sixpence; so that the sum total of the im- 
position on this commodity was equal to a land-tax of 
eleven shillings and eight pence in the pound. 

2 a 2 
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Immediately after the resolution relating to the prohibi- 
Biii for tion of spirits from wheat, a motion was made, and 
— S leave given, to bring in a bill to continue, for a 
tation of limited time, the act of the last session, permitting 
insh beef. importation of salted beef from Ireland. This 
permission was accordingly extended to the twenty- fourth 
day of December, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-one. In all probability this short and temporary 
continuance was proposed by the favourers of the bill, in 
order to avoid the clamour and opposition of prejudice and 
ignorance, which would have been dangerously alarmed had 
it been rendered perpetual. Yet as undoubted evidence 
had proved before the committee, while the bill was de- 
pending, that the importation had been of great service to 
England, particulai'ly in reducing the price of salted beef 
for the use of the navy, perhaps no consideration ought to 
have prevented the legislature from perpetuating the law ; 
a measure that would encourage the graziers of Ireland 
to breed and fatten horned cattle, and certainly put a 
stop to the practice of exporting salted beef from that king- 
dom to France, which undoubtedly furnishes the traders of 
that kingdom with opportunities of exporting wool to the 
same country. 

As several lieutenants of counties had, for various reasons. 
Attempt to suspended all proceedings in the execution of the 
mhtum* l aw s relating to the militia for limited times, which 
Scotland, suspensions were deemed inconsistent with the 
intent of the legislature, a bill was now brought in, to 
enable his majesty’s lieutenants of the several counties of 
England and Wales to proceed in the execution of the 
militia laws, notwithstanding any adjournments. It was 
enacted, that, as the speedy execution of the laws for regu- 
lating the militia was most essentially necessary at this 
juncture to the peace and security of the kingdom, every 
lieutenant of the place where such suspension had happened 
should, within one month after the passing of this act, 
proceed as if there had been no suspension ; and summon 
a meeting for the same purpose once in every succeeding 
month, until a sufficient number of officers qualified and 
willing to serve should be found, or until the expiration 
of the act for the better ordering the militia forces. The 
establishment of a regular militia in South Britain eonld not 
fail to make an impression upon the patriots of Scotland, 
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They were convinced, from reason and experience, that 
nothing could more tend to the peace and seemity of their 
country than such an establishment in North Britain, the 
inhabitants of which had been peculiarly exposed to insur- 
rections, which a well-regulated militia might have prevented 
or stifled in the birth ; and their coast had been lately 
alarmed by a threatened invasion, which nothing but the 
want of such an establishment had rendered formidable to 
the natives. They thought themselves entitled to the same 
security which the legislature had provided for their fellow- 
subjects in South Britain, and could not help being uneasy 
at the prospect of seeing themselves left unarmed, and 
exposed to injuries both foreign and domestic, while the 
sword was put in the hands of their southern neighbours. 
Some of the members who represented North Britain in 
Parliament, moved by these considerations, as well as by the 
earnest injunctions of their constituents, resolved to make 
a vigorous effort, in order to obtain the establishment of a 
regular militia in Scotland. In the beginning of March it 
was moved and resolved, that the House would, on the 
twelfth day of the month, resolve itself into a committee, 
to consider of the laws in being which relate to the militia 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland. The result of 
that inquiry was, that these laws were ineffectual. Then 
a motion was made for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
ordering of the militia forces in North Britain, and though 
it met with great opposition, was carried by a large majority. 
The principal Scottish members of the House were appointed, 
in conjunction with others, to prepare the bill, which was 
soon printed, and reinforced by petitions presented by the 
gentlemen, justices of the peace, and commissioners of 
the supply for the shire of Ayr ; and by the freeholders 
of the shires of Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, and Forfar. 
They expressed their approbation of the established militia 
in England, and their ardent wish to see the benefit of that 
wise and salutary measure extended to North Britain. This 
was an indulgence they had the greater reason to hope for, 
as by the articles of the union they were undoubtedly 
entitled to be on the same footing with their brethren of 
England; and as the legislature must now be convinced 
of the necessity of some such measure, by the consternation 
lately produced in their defenceless country, from the 
threatened invasion of a handful of French freebooters. 
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These remonstrances Bad no weight with the majority in 
the House of Commons, who, either unable or unwilling to 
make proper distinctions between the ill and well affected 
subjects of North Britain, rejected the bill, as a very danger- 
ous experiment in favour of a people among whom so many 
rebellions had been generated and produced. When the 
motion was made for the bill’s being committed, a warm 
debate ensued, in the course of which many Scottish mem- 
bers spoke in behalf of their country with great force of 
argument, and a very laudable spirit of freedom. Mr. 
Elliot, in particular, one of the commissioners of the board 
of Admiralty, distinguished himself by a noble flow of 
eloquence, adorned with all the graces of oratory, and 
warmed with the true spirit of patriotism. Mr. Oswald, of 
the treasury, acquitted himself with great honour on the 
occasion ; ever nervous, steady, and sagacious, independent 
though in office, and invariable in pursuing the interests 
of his country. It must be owned, for the honour of North 
Britain, that all her representatives, except two, warmly 
contended for this national measure, which was carried in 
the negative by a majority of one hundred and six, though 
the bill was exactly modelled by the late act of Parliament 
for the establishment of the militia in England. 

Even this institution, though certainly laudable and neces- 
Further sary, was attended ""with so many unforeseen diffi- 
j emulations cullies, that every session of. Parliament, since it 
the militia was first established, has produced new acts for its 
fa England, better regulation. In April, leave was given to 
prepare a bill for limiting, confining, and better regulating 
the payment of the weekly allowances made by act of Parlia- 
ment, for the maintenance of families unable to support 
themselves during the absence of militia-men embodied, and 
ordered out into actual service ; as well as for amending 
and improving the establishment of the militia, and lessen- 
ing the number of officers entitled to pay within that paid of 
Great Britain called England. While this bill was under 
consideration, the House received a petition from the mayor, 
aldermen, town-clerk, sheriffs, gentlemen, merchants, clergy, 
tradesmen, and others, inhabitants of the ancient city of 
Lincoln, representing that, by an act passed relating to the 
militia, it was provided, that when any militia-men should 
be ordered out into actual service, leaving families unable to 
support themselves during their absence, the overseers of 
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the parish where such families reside should allow them such 
weekly support as should be prescribed by any one justice 
of the peace, which allowance should be reimbursed out of 
the county stock. They alleged, that a considerable number 
of men, inhabitants of the said city, had entered themselves 
to serve in the militia of the county of Lincoln, as volun- 
teers, for several parishes and persons ; yet their families 
were nevertheless supported by the county stock of the 
city and. county of the city of Lincoln. They took notice 
of the bill under deliberation, and prayed that, if it should 
pass into a law, they might have such relief in the pre mis es 
as to. the. House should seem meet. Regard was had to this 
petition in the amendments to the bill, h which passed through 
both. Houses, and received the royal assent by commission. 
During the dependence of this bill another was brought in, 
to explain so much of the militia act passed in the thirty- 
first year of his majesty’s reign as related to the money to 
he given to private militia-men, upon their being ordered 
out into actual service. By this law it was enacted, that 
the guinea which, by the former act, was due to every 
private man of every regiment or company of militia, when 
ordered out into actual service, should be paid to every man 
that shall afterwards be enrolled into such regiment or 
company whilst in actual service ; that no man should be 
entitled to his clothes for his own use, until he should have 
served three years, unembodied, or one year, if embodied, 
after the delivery of the clothes ; and that the full pay of 
the militia should commence from the date of his majesty’s 

h By this law it was enacted, that if any militia-man who shall have been accepted 
and enrolled as a substitute, hired man, or volunteer, before the passing of the act, or 
who shall have been chosen by lot, whether before or after the pabsing of the act, shall 
when embodied, or called out into actual service, and ordered to march, leave a family 
unable to support themselves, the overseers shall, by order of some one justice of the 
peace, pay out of the poor’s rates of such parish a weekly allowance to such family, 
according to the usual and ordinary price of labour and husbandly there ; viz. for one 
child nnder the age of ten years, the price of one day’s labour; for two children under 
the ago aforesaid, the price of two days’ labour ; for three or four children under the age 
aforesaid, the price of three days’ labour ; for five or more children under the age afore- 
said, the price of four days’ labour ; and for the wife of such militia-man, the price of 
one day’s labour ; hut that the families of such men only as skull be chosen by lot, and 
of the substitutes, hired men, and volunteers already accepted and enrolled, shall, after 
the passing of this act, receive any such weekly allowance* For removing the griev- 
ance complained of in the above petition, it is enacted that, where treasurers shall 
reimburse to overseers any money, in pursuance of this act, on account of the weekly 
allowance to the family of any militia-man serving in the militia of any county or place 
other than that wherein such family shall dwell, they are to transmit an account thereof, 
signed by some justice for the place where such family shall dwell, to the treasurer of 
the county, &c„ in the militia whereof such militia-man shall serve, who is thereupon 
to pay hi™ the sum so reimbursed to such overseers, and the same to he allowed iu his 
accounts* 
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warrant for drawing them out. The difficulties which those 
successive regulations were made to obviate will be amply 
recompensed by the good effects of a national militia, pro- 
vided it be employed in a national way, and for national 
purposes : but if the militia are embodied, and the different 
regiments that compose it are marched from the respectiv o 
counties to which they belong ; if the men are detained for 
any length of time in actual service, at a distance from their 
families, when they might be employed at home in works 
of industry, for the support of their natural dependents; 
the militia becomes no other than an addition to, or augment- 
ation of a standing army, enlisted for the term of three 
years. The labour of the men is lost to the community ; 
they contract the idle habits and dissolute manners of the 
other troops; their families are loft as incumbrances on 
the community, and the charge of their subsistence is at 
least as heavy as that of maintaining an equal number of 
regular forces. It would not, we apprehend, be very easy 
to account for the government’s ordering the regiments of 
militia to march from their respective counties, and to do 
duty for a considerable length of time at a great distance 
from their own homes, unless we suppose this measure was 
taken to create in the people a disgust to the institution of 
the militia, which was an establishment extorted from the 
secretary by the voice of the nation. We may add, that 
some of the inconveniences attending, a militia will never 
be totally removed, while the persons drawn by lot for that 
service are at liberty to hire substitutes ; for it cannot be 
supposed that men of substance will incur the danger, 
fatigue, and damage of service in person, while they can 
hire among the lowest class of people mercenaries of despe- 
rate fortune and abandoned morals, who will greedily seize 
the opportunity of being paid for renouncing that labour by 
which they were before obliged to maintain themselves and 
their family connexion ; it would therefore deserve the 
consideration of tire legislature, whether the privilege of 
hiring substitutes should not be limited to certain classes 
of men, who are either raised by their rank in lite above 
tho necessity of serving in person, or engaged in buch occu- 
pations as cannot be intermitted without prejudice to the 
commonwealth. It must be allowed, that the regulation in 
this now act, by which the families of substitutes are de- 
prived of any relief from the parish, will not only dimmish. 
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tlie burden of the poor’s rates, but also, by raising the price 
of mercenaries, oblige a greater number of the better sort to 
serve in person. Without all doubt, the fewer substitutes 
that are employed, the more dependence may be placed 
upon the militia in the preservation of our rights and privi- 
leges, and the more will the number of the disciplined men 
be increased : because at the expiration of every three years _ 
the lot-men must be changed, and new militia-men chosen ; 
but the substitutes will, in all probability, continue for life 
in the service, provided they can find lot-men to hire them 
at every rotation. The reader will forgive our being so 
circumstantial upon the regulations of an institution which we 
cannot help regarding with a kind of enthusiastic affection. 

In the latter end of November, the House of Commons 
received a petition from several noblemen, gentle- BiU for 
men, and others, inhabitants of East Greenwich lemoung 
and places adjacent, in Kent, representing that, in the 
said parish, within a quarter of a mile of the town, flym 
distinguished by a royal palace and royal hospital Gieenwich - 
for seamen, there was a magazine, containing great quanti- 
ties of gunpowder, frequently to the amount of six thousand 
barrels ; that, besides the great danger which must attend 
all places of that kind, the said magazine stood in an open 
field, unenclosed by any fortification or defence whatsoever, 
consequently exposed to treachery, and every other accident. 
They alleged that, if through treachery, lightning, or any 
other accident, this magazine should take fire, not only their 
lives and properties, but the palace and hospital, the king’s 
yards and stores at Deptford and Woolwich, the banks and 
navigation of the Thames, with the ships sailing and at 
anchor in that river, would be inevitably destroyed, and 
inconceivable damage would accrue to the cities of London 
and Westminster. They moreover observed, that the maga- 
zine was then in a dangerous condition, supported on all 
sides by props that were decayed at the foundation that in 
case it should fall, the powder would, in all probability, take 
fire, and produce the dreadful calamities above recited : they 
therefore prayed that the magazine might be removed to 
some more convenient place, where any accident would not 
be attended with such dismal consequences. The subject of 
tliis remonstrance was so pressing and important, _ that a 
committee was immediately appointed to take the affair into 
consideration, and procure an estimate for purchasing lands, 
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and erecting a powder magazine, at Purfleet, in Essex, near 
the banks of the river, together with a guard-house, barracks, 
and all other necessary conveniences. While the report of 
the committee lay upon the table for the perusal of the 
members, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his majesty’s 
command, acquainted the House, that the king, having been 
informed of the subject-matter of the petition, recommended 
it to the consideration of the Commons. Leave was imme- 
diately given to prepare a bill, founded on the resolutions of 
the committee ; which, having been duly considered, altered, 
and amended, passed through both Houses to the foot of the 
throne, where it obtained the royal sanction. The magazine 
was accordingly removed to Purfleet, an inconsiderable and 
solitary village, where there will be little danger of accident, 
and where no great damage would attend an explosion ; but 
in order to render this possible explosion still less dangerous, 
it would be necessary to form the magazine of small distinct 
apartments, totally independent of each other ; that, in case one 
should be accidentally blown up, the rest might stand unaf- 
fected. The same plan ought to be adopted in the construc- 
tion of all combustible stores subject to conflagration. The 
marine bill, and mutiny bill, as annual regulations, were 
prepared in the usual form, passed both Houses without 
opposition, and received the royal assent. 

The next affair that engrossed the deliberation of the 
Act for Commons was a measure relating to the internal 
thTltieets economy of the metropolis. The sheriffs of London 
of London, delivered a petition from the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons, in common-council assembled, representing 
that several streets, lanes, and passages, within the city of 
London and liberties thereof, were too narrow and incommo- 
dious for the passing and repassing as well of foot-passengers 
as of coaches, carts, and other carriages, to the prejudice and 
inconvenience of the owners and inhabitants of houses, and 
to the great hindrance of business, trade, and commerce. 
They alleged that these defects might be remedied, and 
several new streets opened within the said city and liberties, 
to the great ease, safety, and convenience of passengers, as 
well as to the advantage of the public in general, if they, 
the petitioners, were enabled to widen and enlarge the nar- 
row streets, lanes, and passages, to open and lay out such 
new streets and ways, and to purchase the several houses, 
buildings, and grounds which might be necessary for these 
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purposes. They took notice that there were several houses 
within the city and liberties, partly erected over the ground 
of other proprietors ; and others, of which the several floors 
or apartments belonged to different persons; so that diffi- 
culties and disputes frequently arose amongst the said several 
owners and proprietors, about pulling down or rebuilding 
the party-walls and premises ; that such rebuilding was often 
prevented or delayed, to the great injury and inconvenience 
of those owners who were desirous to rebuild ; that it would 
therefore be of public benefit, and frequently prevent the 
spreading of the fatal effects of fire, if some provision were 
made by law, as well for determining such disputes in a 
summary way, as for explaining and amending the laws 
then in being relating to the building of party-walls. They 
therefore prayed that leave might be given to bring in a 
bill for enabling the petitioners to widen and enlarge the 
several streets, lanes, and passages, and to open new streets 
and ways to be therein limited and prescribed ; as well as 
for determining, in a summary way, all disputes arising 
about the rebuilding of houses or tenements within the said 
city and liberties, wherein several persons have an inter- 
mixed property ; and for explaining and amending the laws 
in being relating to these particulars. A committee being 
appointed to examine the matter of this petition agreed to a 
report, upon which leave was given to prepare a bill, and 
this was brought in accordingly. Next day a great number 
of citizens represented, in another petition, that the pave- 
ment of the city and liberties was often damaged, by being 
broken up for the purposes of amending or new laying water- 
pipes belonging to the proprietors of water-works ; and 
praying that provision might be made in the bill then 
depending, to compel those proprietors to make good any 
damage that might be done to the pavement by the leaking 
or bursting of the water-pipes, or opening the pavement for 
alterations. In consequence of this representation, some 
amendments were made in the bill, which passed through 
both Houses, and was enacted into a law, under the title of 
“ An act for widening certain streets, lanes, and passages, 
within the city of London and liberties thereof; and for 
opening certain new streets and ways within the same, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned .” 1 

* The openings to be made, and the passages to be improved or enlarged, were ascer- 
tained by two schedules annexed to the act. Witb respect to the houses, buildings, 
fLTui grounds to be purchased, the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city, in common-' 
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The inhabitants of Westminster had long laboured under 
Em leiatbe ^ ie wan ^ of a fisb-market, and complained that the 
to the slie price of this species of provision was kept up at 
London'and an exorbitant rate by the fraudulent combination of 
Westnmi- a few dealers, who engrossed the whole market at 
»tei. Billingsgate, and destroyed great quantities of fish, 
in order to enhance the value of those that remained. An 
act of Parliament had passed in the twenty-second year of 
his present majesty’s reign, for establishing a free market for 
the sale of fish in Westminster ; and, seven years after that 
period, it was found necessary to procure a second, for ex- 
plaining and amending the first ; but neither effectually 
answered the purposes of the legislature. In the month of 
January of the present session, the House took into consider- 
ation a petition of the several fishermen trading to Billings- 
gate-market, representing the hardships to which they were 
exposed by the said acts; particularly forfeitures of vessels and 
cargoes incurred by the negligence of servants who had omitted 
to make the particular entries which the two acts proscribed. 
This petition being examined by a committee, and the report 
being made, leave was given to bring in a new bill, which 
should contain effectual provisions for the better supplying 
the cities of London and Westminster with fish, and for 
preventing the abuses of the fishmongers. It was enlitled, 
“ A bill to repeal so much of an act passed in the twenty- 
ninth of George II. concerning a free market for fish at West- 
minster, as requires fishermen to enter their fishing vessels 
at the office of the searcher of the customs at Gravesend, 
and to regulate the sale of fish at the first hand in the’ fish- 
markets in London and Westminster; and to prevent sales- 
men of fish buying fish to sell again on their own account ; 
and to allow bret and turbot, brill and pearl, although under 

council assembled, or a committee appointed by them, wore empowered to fix the price 
by agi cement with the respective piopiidois, or otherwise by a jmy in the usual maimer. 
With regard to paity- walls, tiie act ordains, that the propiu tor oi either adjoining house 
maj compel the propiietoi of the other to agree to its bung jrolh <1 down and icbmlt, and to 
pay a moiety of the expense, even though it should not be neccssaiy to pull down or rebuild 
either of their houses ; that all paitj -walls shall be at least two bricks and a half m 
thickness m the cellar, and two bricks thick upwaids to the top of the ganet-tloor. It 
enacts, that if any decayed house belongs to seveial proprietors, any one of them, who 
is desirous to rebuild, may oblige the others io concur, and join with him in the i xpetise, 
or purchase their shaies at a price to he fixed by a juiy. If any house should here alter Ive 
presented by any inquest or grand jury, in London, as being m a ruinous condition, the 
court of mayor and aldermen is, by this act, empowered to pull it down at the expense 
of the ground-landloid. As to damaged pavements, not sufficiently repair* d by the pio- 
prieturs of the water-works, any justice of the peace in London is vested with power, 
upon their refusing or delaying to make it good, to cause it to bo effectually rdaid with 
good materials at their expense. 
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the respective dimensions mentioned in a former act, to l>e 
imported and sold; and to punish persons who shall take 
or sell any spawn, hrood, or fry of fish, unsizeable fish, or 
fish out of season, or smelts under the size of five inches, 
and for other purposes.” Though this and the former bill 
relating to the streets and houses of London are instances 
that evince the care and attention of the legislature, even to 
minute particulars of the internal economy of the kingdom, 
we can hardly consider them as objects of such dignity and 
importance as to demand the deliberations of the Parlia- 
ment, but think they naturally fall within the cognizance 
of the municipal magistracy. After all, perhaps the most 
effectual method for supplying Westminster with plenty of 
fish, at reasonable rates, would be to execute with rigour the 
laws already enacted against forestalling and regrating, an 
expedient that would soon dissolve all monopolies and com- 
binations among the traders; to increase the number of 
markets in London and Westminster; and to establish two 
general markets at the Nore, one on each side of the river, 
where the fishing vessels might unload their cargoes, and 
return to sea without delay. A number of light boats 
might he employed to convey fresh fish from these marts 
to London and Westminster, where all the different fish- 
markets might be plentifully supplied at a reasonable ex- 
pense ; for it cannot be supposed that, while the fresh fish 
are brought up the river in the fishing smacks themselves, 
which can hardly save the tides to Billingsgate, they will 
ever dream of carrying their cargoes above bridge ; or that 
the price of fish can be considerably lowered, while the 
fishing vessels lose so much time in running up to Graves- 
end or Billingsgate. 

The annual committee being appointed to enquire what 
laws were expired, or near expiring, agreed to cer- Newactfor 
tain resolutions ; upon which a bill was prepared, asceitammg 
and obtained the royal assent, importing a continua- 
tion of several laws, namely, the several clauses memb«s of 
mentioned of the acts in the fifth and eighth of Far uraent * 
George I. against the clandestine running of uncustomed 
goods, except the clauses relating to quarantine; the act 
passed in the third of George II. relating to the carrying 
rice from Carolina ; the act of the seventh of the same reign, 
relating to cochineal and indigo ; and that of the twelfth of 
George II. so far as it related to the importation of printed 
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books. There was also a law enacted, to continue to the 
twenty-ninth day of September, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-seven, an act passed in tho twelfth 
year of Queen Anne, for encouraging the making of sail- 
cloth, by a duty of one penny per ell laid upon all foreign- 
made sails and sail-cloth imported, and a bounty in the same 
proportion granted upon all home-made sail-cloth, and 
canvass fit for or made into sails, and exported; another 
act was passed, for continuing certain laws relating to the 
additional number of one hundred hackney coaches and 
chairs, which law was rendered perpetual. The next law 
we shall mention was intended to be one of the most im- 
portant that ever fell under the cognizance of the legisla- 
ture : it was a law that affected the freedom, dignity, and 
independency of Parliaments. By an act passed in the 
ninth year of the reign of Queen Anne, it was provided that 
no person should be chosen a member of Parliament who 
did not possess in England or Wales an estate, freehold or 
copyhold, for life, according to the following qualifications : 
for every knight of a shire six hundred pounds per annum, 
over and above what will satisfy all incumbrances ; and 
three hundred pounds per annum for every citizen, burgess, 
and baron of the Cinque Ports. It was also decreed, that 
the return of any person not thus qualified should be void ; 
and that every candidate should, at the reasonable request of 
any other candidate at the time of election, or of two or 
more persons who had a right to vote, take an oath pro- 
scribed, to establish his qualification. This restraint was by 
no means effectual. So many oaths of different kinds had 
been prescribed since the Bevolution, that they began to 
lose the effect they were intended to have on the minds of 
men ; and, in particular, political perjury giew so common 
that it was no longer considered as a crime. Subterfuges 
were discovered, by means of which this law relating to the 
qualifications of candidates was effectually eluded. Those 
who were not actually possessed of such estates procured 
temporary conveyances from their friends and patrons, on 
condition of their being restored and cancelled after the 
election. By this scandalous fraud the intention of the legis- 
lature was frustrated, the dignity of Parliament prostituted, 
the example of perjury and corruption extended, and the 
vengeance of Heaven set at defiance. Through this infa- 
mous channel the ministry had it in their power to thrust 
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pended upon their bounty, would always be obsequious to 
tbeir will, and vote according to direction, without the least 
regard to the dictates of conscience, or to the advantage of 
their country. The mischiefs attending such a vile collusion, 
and in particular the undue influence which the crown must 
have acquired from the practice, were either felt or appie- 
hended by some honest patriots, who, after divers unsuccess- 
ful efforts, at length presented to the House a hill, impoiting 
that every person who shall be elected a member of the 
House of Commons, shall, before he presumes to take his 
seat, deliver to the clerk of the House at the table, while 
the Commons are sitting, and the speaker in the chair, a 
paper or schedule, signed by himself, containing a rental or 

E articular of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, whereby 
e makes out his qualification, specifying the nature of his 
estate, whether messuage, land, rent, tithe, or what else ; 
and if such estate consists of messuages, lands, or tithes, 
then specifying in whose occupation they are ; and if in 
rent, then specifying the names of the owners or possessors 
of the lands and tenements out of which such rent is issuing, 
and also specifying the parish, township, or precinct and 
county, in which the said estate lies, and the value thereof ; 
and every such person shall, at the same time, also take and 
subscribe the following oath, to be fairly written at the 
bottom of the paper or schedule : “I, A. B., do swear that 
the above is a true rental ; and that I truly and bond fide 
have such an estate in law or equity, to and for my own use 
and benefit, of and in the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
above described, over and above what will satisfy and clear 
all incumbrances that may affect the same ; and that such 
estate hath not been granted or made over to me fraudu- 
lently, on purpose to qualify me to be a member of this 
House. So help me God ! ” It was provided that the said 
paper or schedule, with the oath aforesaid, should be care- 
fully kept by the clerk, to be inspected by the members of 
the House of Commons, without fee or reward ; that if any 
person, elected to serve in any future Parliament, should 
presume to sit or vote as a member of the House of Com- 
mons before he had delivered in such a paper or schedule, 
and taken the oath aforesaid, or should not be qualified 
according to the true intent or meaning of this act, his 
election should be void ; and every person so sitting and 
voting should forfeit a certain sum, to be recovered by such 
persons as should sue for the same by action of debt, bill, 
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plaint, or information, whereon no essoign, privilege, protec- 
tion, or wager of law, should bo allowed, and only one 
imparlance: that if any person should have delivered in, 
and sworn to, his qualification as aforesaid, and taken his 
seat in the House of Commons, yet at any time after should, 
during the continuance of such Parliament, sell, dispose of, 
alien, or any otherwise incumber the estate, or any part 
thereof comprised in the schedule, so as to lessen or reduce 
the same under the value of the qualification by law directed, 
every such person, under a certain penalty, must deliver in 
a new or further qualification, according to the true intent 
and meaning of this act, and swear to the same, in manner 
before directed, before he should again presume to sit or 
vote as a member of the House of Commons : that in case any 
action, suit, or information should be brought, in pursuance of 
this act, against any member of the House of Commons, the 
clerk of the House shall, upon demand, forthwith deliver a 
true and attested copy of the paper or schedule, so delivered in 
to him as aforesaid, by such member, to the plaintiff or prose- 
cutor, or his attorney or agent, paying a certain sum for 
the same ; which being proved a true copy, shall be admitted 
to be given in evidence upon the trial of any issue in any 
such action. Provided always, that nothing contained in 
this act shall extend to the eldest son or heir apparent of 
any peer or lord of Parliament, or of any person qualified to 
serve as knight of the shire, or to the members for either of 
the universities in that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, or to the members for that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland. Such was the substance of the bill, as originally 
presented to the House of Commons ; but it was altered in 
such a manner, as we are afraid will fail in answering the 
salutary purposes for which it was intended by those who 
brought it into the House. Notwithstanding the provisions 
made in the act as it now stands, any minister or patron 
may still introduce his pensioners, clerks, and creatures into 
the House, by means of the old method of temporary con- 
veyance, though the farce must now be kept up until the 
member shall have delivered in his schedule, taken his oath, 
and his seat in Parliament; then he may deliver up the 
conveyance, or execute a reconveyance, without running any 
risk of losing his seat, or of being punished for his fraud and 
perjury. The extensive influence of the crown, the general 
corruptibility of individuals, and the obstacles so industriously 
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thrown in the way of every scheme contrived to vindicate 
the independency of Parliaments, must have produced very 
mortifying reflections in the breast of every Briton warmed 
with the genuine love of his country. He must have per- 
ceived that all the bulwarks of the constitution were little 
better than buttresses of ice, which would infallibly thaw 
before the heat of ministerial influence, when artfully con- 
centrated ; that either a minister’s professions of patriotism 
were insincere, or his credit insufficient to effect any essential 
alteration in the unpopular measures of government ; and 
that, after all, the liberties of the nation could never be so 
firmly established, as by the power, generosity, and virtue of 
a patriot king. This inference could not fail to awake the 
remembrance of that amiable prince whom fate untimely 
snatched from the eager hopes and warm affection of a whole 
nation, before he had it in his power to manifest and esta- 
blish his favourite maxim, u That a monarch’s glory was 
inseparably connected with the happiness of his people.” k 

k The following declaration, made to the chiefs of the opposition, will render the 
memory of the late Prince of Wales dear to the latest posterity. 

Ilia royal highness has authorized Lord T. and Sir F. D. to give the most positive 
assurances to tire gentlemen in the opposition of his upright intentions; that he is 
thoroughly convinced of the distresses and calamities that have befallen, and every 
day are more likely to befal this country ; and therefore invites all well-wishers to this 
country and its constitution to coalesce and unite with him, and upon the following 
principle only : 

His royal highness promises, and will declare it openly, that it is his intention totally 
to abolish any distinctions for the future of parties ; and as far as lies in his power, and 
as soon as it does lie in his power, to take away for ever all proscription from any set of 
men whatever who are friends to the constitution ; and therefore will promote fox the 
present, and when it is in his power will immediately grant — 

First, a bill to empower all gentlemen to act as justices of peace, paying land-tax for 
300Z. per annum, in any county where he intends to serve. 

Secondly, his royal highness promises, in like manner, to support, and forthwith grant, 
whenever he shall have it in his power, a bill to create and establish a numerous and 
effectual militia throughout the kingdom. 

Thirdly, his royal highness promises, in like manner, to promote and support, and 
likewise grant when it is in his power, a bill to exclude all military officers in the land 
service under the degree of colonels of regiments, and in the sea service under the degree 
of rear-admirals, from sitting in the House of Commons. 

Fourthly, his royal highness promises that he will, when in his power, grant inquiries 
into the gieat number of abuses in offices, and does not doubt the assistance of all honest 
men, to enable him to correct the same for the future. 

Fifthly, his royal highness promises, and will openly declare, that he** will make no 
agreemeut with, or join in the support of, any administration whatever, without previ- 
ously obtaining the above-mentioned points in behalf of the people, and for the sake of 
good government. Upon these conditions, and these conditions only, Ms royal highness 
thinks he has a right not to doubt of having a most cordial support from all those good 
men who mean their country and this constitution well, and that they will become his 
and his family’s friends, and unite with him to promote the good government of this 
country ; and that they will follow him upon these principles, both in court and out of 
court ; and if he should live to form an administration, it should ho composed, without dis- 
tinction, of men of dignity, knowledge, and probity. His royal highness further promises to 
accept of no more, if offered to him, than 800,0001. for his civil list, by way of rent-charge. 

Answer to the foregoing proposal. 

The lords and gentlemen to whom a paper has been communicated, containing Me 

VOL. III. — 2 H 
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On the first day of February a motion was made, and 

1760 leave given, to bring in a bill for enabling his 
Act for con- majesty to make leases and grants of offices, lands, 
the Imuui an d hereditaments, parcel of his duchy of Cornwall, 
faes granted or annexed to the same : accordingly it passed 
m 1759. through both Houses without opposition ; and 
enacted that all leases and grants made, or to be made, by 
his majesty, within seven years next ensuing, in or annexed to 
the said, duchy, under the limitations therein mentioned, should 
be good and effectual in law against his majesty, his heirs, 
and successors, and against all other persons that should 
hereafter inherit the said duchy, either by an act of Par- 
liament, or any limitation whatsoever. This act appears the 
more extraordinary, as the Prince of Wales, who has a sort 
of right, by prescription, to the duchy of Cornwall, was then 
of age, and might have been put in possession of it by the 
passing of a patent. The House having perused an account 
of the produce of the fund established for paying annuities 
granted in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine, with the charge on that fund on the fifth day of Janu- 
ary in the succeeding year, it appeared that there had been 
a considerable deficiency in the said fund on the fifth day of 
July preceding, and this had been made good out of the 
sinking-fund, by a resolution of the seventh of February, 
already particularized. They therefore instructed the com- 
mittee of ways and means to consider so much of the annuity 
and lottery act, passed in the preceding session, as related to 
the three per centum annuities, amounting to the sum of 
seven millions five hundred and ninety thousand pounds, 
granted in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine ; and also to consider so much of the said act as rolatcd 
to the subsidy of poundage upon certain goods and merehan- 

royal highness the prince’s gracious intentions upon several weighty and important 
points, of the greatest con&equenee to the honour and interest of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and absolutely necessary for the restoring and perpetuating the true use and design 
of Parliament, the purity of our oxeellent constitution, and tiu* happiness and welfare of 
tire whole nation, do therein with the greatest satisfaction observe, and most gratefully 
acknowledge, the Uprightness and generosity of his royal highness’s noble sentiments 
and resolutions. And therefore beg leave to return their most dutiful ami humble 
thanks for the same ; and to assure his royal highness that they will constantly and 
steadily use their utmost endeavours to support those his wise and salutary purposes, 
that the throne may be strengthened, religion and morality encouraged, faction and cor- 
ruption destroyed, the purity and essence of Parliament restored, and the happiness and 
welfare of our constitution preserved. 

When the above answer was returned to the prince, there were present, 

The Duke of B.— The Earl of L.— The Earl of 8.— The Earl of T.—The Earl of W.— 
The Marl of 8,— Lord F.—Lord W.-Sir Wat Wit Wynne.— 8ir John 11, 0,-Sir Walter 
JL—Sir Mohetl G,—Mr , IK— Mr, Q. 
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dxse to be imported into this kingdom, and the additional 
inland duty on coffee and chocolate. The committee having 
taken these points into deliberation, agreed to the two reso- 
lutions we have already mentioned with respect to the conso- 
lidation ; and a bill was brought in for adding those annuities 
granted in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine to the joint stock of three per centum annuities, conso- 
lidated by the acts of the twenty-fifth, twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth, and thirty-second years of his majesty’s reign, and for 
several duties therein mentioned, to the sinking-fund. The 
committee was afterwards empowered to receive a clause 
for cancelling such lottery tickets as were made forth in 
pursuance of an act passed in the thirtieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, and were not then disposed of: a clause 
for this purpose was accordingly added to the bill, which 
passed through both Houses without opposition, and received 
the royal assent at the end of the session. 

On the twenty-ninth day of April, Lord North presented 
to the House a bill for encouraging the exportation Bi n for 
of rum and spirits of the growth, produce, and ma- cun £*^ f 
nufacture of the British sugar plantations, from prize and 
Great Britain, and of British spirits made from mo- 
lasses ; a bill which, in a little time, acquired the jilted 
sanction of the royal assent. Towards the end of 
April, Admiral Townshend presented a bill for the wich-hos- 
more effectual securing the payment of such prize pital ‘ 
and bounty moneys as were appropriated to the use of 
Greenwich-hospital by an act passed in the twenty-ninth, 
year of his majesty’s reign. As by that law no time was 
limited, or particular method prescribed, for giving notifica- 
tions of the day appointed for the payment of the shares of the 
prizes and bounty-money, and many agents had neglected to 
specify, in the notification given in the London Gazette for 
payment of shares of prizes condemned in the courts of Ad- 
miralty in Great Britain, the particular day or time when 
such payments were to commence, whereby it was rendered 
diffic ult, if not impossible, to ascertain the time when the 
hospital at Greenwich became entitled to the unclaimed 
shares, of consequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the 
act ; the bill now prepared imported, that, from and after 
the first day of September in the present year, all notifi- 
cations of the payment of the shares of prizes taken by any 
of his majesty’s ships of war, and condemned in Great Bri- 
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tain, and from and after tlie first day of February in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one, all noti- 
fications of the payment of the shares and prizes taken and 
condemned in any other of his majesty’s dominions in Eu- 
rope, or in any of the British plantations in Ameiica ; and 
from and after the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one, all notifications 
of the payment of the shares of prizes taken and condemned 
in any other of his majesty’s dominions, shall be respectively 
given and published in the following manner : — If the prize 
be condemned in any court of Admiralty in Gr eat Britain, 
such notification, under the agent’s hand, shall be published 
in the London Gazette; and if condemned in any eouit of 
Admiralty in any other of his majesty’s dominions, such 
notification shall be published in like manner in the gazelle, 
or other newspaper of public authority, of the island or place 
where the prize is condemned; and if there shall be no 
gazette, or such newspaper, published there, then in some or 
one of the public newspapers of the place ; and such agents 
shall deliver to the collector, customer, or searcher, or his 
lawful deputy ; and if there shall be no such officer, then to 
the principal officer or officers of the place where the prize 
is condemned, or to the lawful deputy of such principal 
officers, two of the gazettes or other newspapers in which 
such notifications are inserted; and if there shall not be 
any public newspapers in any such island or place, the 
agent shall give two such notifications in writing, undor his 
hand ; and every such collector, or other officer as aforesaid, 
shall subscribe his name on both the said gazettes, news- 
papers, or written notifications ; and, by the first ship which 
shall sail from thence to any port of Great Britain, shall 
transmit to the treasurer or deputy treasurers of the said 
royal hospital one of the said notifications, with his name 
so subscribed, to be there registered; and shall faithfully 
preserve and keep the other, with his name thereon sub- 
scribed, in his own custody ; and in every notification, as 
aforesaid, the agent shall specify his place of abode, and 
the precise day of the month and year appointed for the 
payment of the respective shares to the captors; and all 
notifications with respect to prizes condemned in Great 
Britain shall be published in the London Gazette three days 
at least before any share of such prize shall be paid ; and, 
with respect to prizes condemned in any other part of his 
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majesty’s dominions, suet notifications shall he delivered to 
the said collector, or other officeis as aforesaid, three days 
at least before any share of such prizes shall be paid. It 
was likewise enacted, that the agents for the distribution 
of bounty bills should insert, and publish under their hands, 
in the London Gazette, three days at least before payment, 
public notifications of the day and year appointed for such 
payment, and also insert therein their respective places of 
abode. The bill, even as it now stands, is liable to several 
objections. It may be dangerous to leave the money of the 
unclaimed shares so long as three years in the hands of 
the agent, who, together with his securities, may piove 
insolvent before the expiration of that term : then the time 
prescribed to the sailors, within which their claim is limited, 
appears to be too short, when we consider that they may be 
so circumstanced, turned over to another ship, and conveyed 
to a distant part of the globe, that they shall have no oppor- 
tunity to claim payment; and should three years elapse 
before they could make application to the agent, they would 
find their bounty or prize-money appropriated to the use 
of Greenwich-hospital ; nay, should they die in the course of 
the voyage, it would be lost to their heirs and executors, 
who, being ignorant of their title, could not possibly claim 
within the time limited. 

A committee having been appointed to inquire into the 
original standards of weights and measures in the Act m 
kingdom of England, to consider the laws relating 
thereto, and to report their observations thereupon, Keith, late 
together with their opinion of the most effectual r c ii\ioi ue " 
means for ascertaining and enforcing uniform and Scotland, 
certain standards of weights and measures, they prepared 
copies, models, patterns, and multiples, and presented them 
to the House ; then they were locked up by the clerk pf the 
House; and Lord Carysfort presented a bill, according to 
order, for enforcing uniformity of weights and measures 
to the standards by law to be established ; but this measure, 
which had been so long in dependence, was not yet fully 
discussed, and the standards and weights were reserved to 
another occasion. A law was made for reviving and con- 
tinuing so much of an act passed in the twenty-first year of 
his majesty’s reign, as relates to the more effectual trial and 
punishment of high treason in the highlands of Scotland, 
and also for continuing two other acts passed in the nine*- 
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teenth and twenty-first years of his majesty’s reign, so far as 
they relate to the more effectual disarming the highlands 
of Scotland, and securing the peace thereof ; and to allow 
further time for making affidavits of the execution of ai tides 
or contracts of clerks to attorneys or solicitors, and filing 
thereof. The king having been pleased to pardon Geoige 
Keith, Earl-Maresehal of Scotland, who had been attainted 
for rebellion in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen, the Parliament confirmed this indulgence, by passing 
an act to enable the said George Keith, late eail-maresclial, 
to sue or entertain any action or suit, notwithstanding his 
attainder, and to remove any disability in him, by reason of 
the said attainder, to take or inherit any real or personal 
estate that might or should thereafter descend or come to 
him, or which he was entitled to in reversion or remainder 
before his attainder. This nobleman, universally respected 
for his probity and understanding, had been employed as 
ambassador to the court of France by the King of Prussia, 
and was actually at this juncture in the service of that 
monarch, who, in all probability, interceded with the King 
of England in his behalf. When his pardon had passed the 
seals, he repaired to London, and was presented to his ma- 
jesty, by whom he was very graciously received. 

These, and a good number of other bills of less import- 
session ance,both piivate and public, were passed into laws 
dosed. by commission on the twenty-second day of May, 
when the lord-keeper of the great seal closed the session witli 
a speech to both Houses. Ho began with an assurance that 
his majesty looked back on their proceedings with entire 
satisfaction. He said the duty and affection w hieh they had 
expressed for the king’s person and government, the zeal 
and unanimity they had showed in maintaining the true 
interest of their country, could only be equalled by what his 
majesty had formerly experienced from his Pailiament. Ho 
told them it would have given his majesty the most sensible 
pleasure had he been able to assure them that his endeavours 
to promote a general peace had met with more suitable 
returns. He observed that his majesty, in conjunction with 
his good brother and ally the King of Prussia, had chosen to 
give their enemies proofs of this equitable disposition in tho 
midst of a series of glorious victories ; an opportunity ihe most 
proper to take such a step with dignity, and to manifest to 
all Europe the purity and moderation of his views. After 
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such a conduct, he said, the king had the comfoil to reflect, 
that the further continuance of the calamities of war could 
not be imputed to him or his allies ; that he trusted in the 
blessing of Heaven upon the justice of his arms, and upon 
those ample means which the zeal of the Parliament in so 
good a cause had wisely put into his hands ; that his future 
successes in carrying on the war would not fall short of 
the past; and that, in the event, the public tranquillity 
would, be restored on solid and durable foundations. He 
acquainted them that his majesty had taken the most effec- 
tual care to augment the combined army in Germany ; and 
at the same time to keep up such a force at home as might 
frustrate any attempts of the enemy to invade these king- 
doms ; such attempts as had hitherto ended only in their own 
confusion. He took notice that the royal navy was never in 
a more flourishing and respectable condition ; and the signal 
victory obained last winter over the French fleet on their 
own coast had given lustre to his majesty’s aims, fresh spirit 
to his maritime forces, and reduced the naval stiength of 
France to a very low ebb. He gave them to understand 
that his majesty had disposed his squadrons in such a manner 
as might best conduce to the annoyance of his enemies ; to 
the defence of his own dominions, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica ; to the preserving and pursuing his conquests, as well 
as to the protection of the trade of his subjects, which he had 
extremely at heart. He told the Commons, that nothing 
could relieve his majesty’s royal mind, under the anxiety he 
felt for the burdens of his faithful subjects, but the public- 
spirited cheerfulness with which their House had gi anted 
him such large supplies, and his conviction that they were 
necessary for the security and essential interest of his king- 
doms ; he therefore returned them his hearty thanks for these 
supplies, and assured them they should be duly applied to the 
purposes for which they had been given. Finally, he recom- 
mended to both Houses the continuance of that union and 
good harmony which he had observed with so much pleasure, 
and from which he had derived such important effects. _ He 
desired they would study to promote these desirable objects, 
to support the king’s government, and the good order of their 
respective counties, and to consult their own real happiness 
ana prosperity. 
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Bemarkable Detection op a Murder by William Andrew Horne. — Popular Clamour 
against Lord George Saokvtlle. — His Address to the Public. — IIe demands a 
Court-Martial. — Substance op the Charge against him. — His Defence. — Blmark, 
on it. — Sentence of the Court-Martial. — Earl Ferrers apprehended for Mi rdeu. 

— Tried by the House op Peers — Convicted — and executed at Tyburn.— Assas- 
sination op Mr. Matthews, by one Stirn, a Hessian. — New Bridge begin at 
Blackfriars. — Conflagration in Portsmouth- yard. — Nimber op Ships taken by 
the Enemy. — Progress op Mons. Thurot. — He makes a Descent at Carjuckfkuu s. 

— Is slain, and his Ships taken. — Exploit op Captain Kennedy. — Bui ark able 
Adventure op five Irish Seamen. — The Bamillies Man op War wrecked i pon the 
Bolt-head. — Treaty with the Cherokees. — Hostilities recommenced. — Tin, at 
Towns destroyed by Colonel Montgomery. — Ills Expedition to the Middle 
Settlements. — Fate op the Garrison at Fort Loi doun. — The British Interest 
established on the Ohio. — The French undertake the Siege op Qiebec. — Defeat 

„ Brigadier Murray, and oblige him to retire into the Town. — Quebec besieged. — 
The Enemy's Shipping destroyed. — They abandon the Siege. — General Amherst 
reduces the French Fort at the Isle Boyale — and takes Montreal. — French 
Ships destroyed in the Bay op Chaleurs. — Total Beduction op Canada. — Demo- 
lition op Louisboubg.— Insurrection op the Negroes in Jamaica. — Action at Si. a 
off Hispaniola. — Gallant Behaviour op the Captains Obrien and Taylor in this 
Leeward Islands. — Transactions in the East Indies. — Aciiienjmlnis in tiil Bay 
op Quiberon. — Admiral Bodney destroys some Vessels on the Coast of Franc l. — 
Preparations for a secret Expedition. — Astronomers sent to the Evst Indies. — 
Earthquakes in Syria. — Wise Conduct of the Catholic King. — Affairs of Por- 
tugal. — Turkish Ship op the Line carried into Malta. — Patriot ic Scuumis of 
* the King of Denmark. — Memorial presented by the Bitnisn Ambassador io the 
States- General. — State op the Powers at War. — Death of the Landuua’v e of 
Hesse-Cassel. — Offers made by the Neutral Powers of a Place for houxng a 
Congress. — Skirmishes in Westphalia during the Winter. — Exactions by this 
French in Westphalia. — Skirmish to the Advantage op the Aides at Vacua. — 
Situation op the French Armies. — Extloit op Colonel Ltcknlr at Bn mien.' — 
The French advance to Nelstadt. — The Hereditary Prince of Brunswick de- 
feated at CoRBACH — BUT RETRIEVES HIS HONOUR AT IfiXDOLF. — VllTORN OBTAIN! U BY 
the Allies at Warbourg. — The Hereditary Prince beats up the Qi artels of the 
French at Zeirenberg. — Petty Advantages on both Sidim. — T ins IJi.m ditary 
Prince marches to the Lower Bhine— is worsted at Cuipen — and uipassistiui 
Bhine. — Attempt op the Enemy against him, — Advantages gained by M. de Stain- 
tills, — The Allies and French go into Winter Qt alters. 

The successes of the last campaign had flushed the whole 1 
X760. nation with the most elevated hope of future eon- 

dct“tioQof quest, and the government was enabled to lake 
amuiderby every step which appeared necessary to realize that 
Andrew sanguine expectation; hut the war became every 
Horae.^ day more and more Germanized. Notwithstanding 
the immense sums that were raised for ,tho expenses of the 
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current year ; notwithstanding the great number of land- 
forces maintained in the service, and the numerous fleets 
that filled the harbours of Great Britain ; we do not find 
that one fresh effort was made to improve the advantages 
she had gained upon her own element, or for pushing the 
war on national principles : for the reduction of Canada 
was no more than the consequence of the measures which 
had been taken in the preceding campaign. But, before we 
record the progress of the war, it may be necessary to specify 
some domestic occurrences that for a little while engrossed 
the public attention. In the month of December, in the 
preceding year, William Andrew Horne, a gentleman of 
some fortune in Derbyshire, was executed at Nottingham, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age, for the murder of an 
infant born of his own sister, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-four. On the third day after the birth, 
this brutal ruffian thrust the child into a linen bag, and, 
accompanied by his own brother on horseback, conveyed 
it to Annesley, in Nottinghamshire, were it was next day 
found dead under a hay-stack. Though this cruel rustic 
knew how much he lay at the mercy of his brother, whom 
he had made privy to this affair, far from endeavouring to 
engage his secrecy by offices of kindness and marks of affec- 
tion, he treated him as an alien to his blood ; not barely 
with indifference, but even with the most barbarous rigour. 
He not only defrauded him of his right, but exacted of him 
the lowest menial services ; beheld him starving in a cot- 
tage, while he lived himself in affluence; and refused to 
relieve with a morsel of charity the children of his own 
brother begging at his gate. It was the resentment of this 
pride and barbarity which, in all likelihood, first impelled 
the other to revenge. He pretended qualms of conscience, 
and disclosed the transaction of the child to several indivi- 
duals. As the brother was universally hated for the inso- 
lence and brutality of his disposition, information was given 
against him, and a resolution formed to bring him to condign 
punishment Being informed of this design, he tampered 
with his brother, and desired that he would retract, upon 
the trial, the evidence he had given before the justices. 
Though the brother rejected this scheme of subornation, 
he offered to withdraw himself from the kingdom, if he 
might have five pounds to defray the expense of his removal. 
So sordidly avaricious was_the other, that he refused to ad- 
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vance this miserable pittance, though he knew his own life 
depended upon his compliance. Ho was accordingly appre- 
. hended, tried, and convicted on his brother’s evidence ; and 
then he confessed the particulars of his exposing the infant. 
He denied, indeed, that he had any thought the child would 
perish, and declared he intended it as a present to the gentle- 
man at whose gate it was laid ; but as he appeared to be a 
hardened miscreant, devoid of humanity, stained with the 
complicated crimes of tyranny, fraud, rapine, incest, and 
murder, very little credit is due to his declaration. In the 
course of the same month, part of Westminster was grievously 
alarmed by a dreadful conflagration, which broke out in the 
house of a cabinet-maker near Covent-garden, raged with 
great fury, and reduced near twenty houses to ashes. Many 
others were damaged, and several persons either burned in 
their apartments, or buried under the ruins. The bad con- 
sequences of this calamity were in a great measure alleviated 
by the humanity of the public, and the generous compassion 
of the Prince of Wales, who contributed liberally to the 
relief of the sufferers. 

But no subject so much engrossed the conversation and 
Popular passions of the public as did the case of Lord George 

almost’ Sackville, who had by this time resigned his com- 

S George mand in Germany, and returned to England: the 
H^iSaie* country which, of all others, it would have been his 

to the interest to avoid at this juncture, if he was really 

public. conscious of the guilt, the imputation of which his 

character now sustained. With the first tidings of the battle 
fought at Minden, the defamation of this officer arrived. 
He was accused of having disobeyed orders, and his conduct 
represented as infamous in every particular. These wero 
the suggestions of a vague report which no person could 
trace to its origin ; yet this report immediately gave birth 
to one of the most inflammatory pamphlets that ever was 
exhibited to the public. The first charge had alarmed the 
people of England, jealous in honour, sudden and rash in 
their resentments, and obstinately adhering to the prejudices 
they have espoused. The implied accusation in the orders 
of rrince Ferdinand, and the combustible matter superadded 
by the pamphlet-writer, kindled up such a blaze of indigna- 
tion in the minds of the people, as admitted of no tempera- 
ment or control. An abhorrence and detestation of Lord 
George Sackville, as a coward and a traitor, became the 
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universal passion, which acted by contagion, infecting all 
degrees of people from the cottage to the throne ; and no 
individual, who had the least regard for his own character 
and. quiet, would venture to preach up moderation, or even 
advise a suspension of belief, until more certain infonnation 
could be received. Fresh fuel was continually thrown in by 
obscure authors of pamphlets and newspapers, who stig- 
matized and insulted with such virulent perseverance, that 
one .would have imagined they were actuated by personal 
motives, not retained by mercenary booksellers, against that 
unfortunate.nobleman. Not satisfied with inventing circum- 
stances to his dishonour, in his conduct on the last occasion, 
they pretended to take a retrospective view of his character, 
and produced a number of anecdotes to his prejudice, which 
had never before seen the light, and but for this occasion 
had probably never been known. Not that all the writings 
which appeared on this subject contained fresh matter of 
aggravation against Lord George Sackville. Some writers, 
either animated by the hope of advantage, or hired to be- 
tray the cause which they undertook to defend, entered 
the lists as professed champions of the accused, assumed 
the pen in his behalf, devoid of sense, unfurnished with 
materials, and produced performances which could not fail 
to injure his character among all those who believed that he 
countenanced their endeavours, and supplied them with the 
facts and arguments of his defence. Such precisely was 
the state of the dispute when Lord George arrived in Lon- 
don. While Prince Ferdinand was crowned with laurel ; 
while the King of Great Britain approved his conduct, and, 
as the most glorious mark of that approbation, invested him 
with the order of the garter ; while his name was celebrated 
through all England, and extolled, in the warmest expres- 
sions of hyperbole, above all the heroes of antiquity, every 
mouth was opened in execration of the late commander of 
the British troops in Germany. He was now made ac- 
quainted with the particulars of his imputed guilt, which 
he had before indistinctly learned. He was accused of 
having disobeyed three successive orders he had received 
from the general, during the action at Minden, to advance 
with the cavalry of the right wing, which he commanded, 
and sustain the infantry that were engaged ; and after the 
cavalry were put in motion, of having halted them unneces- 
sarily, and marched so slow, that they could not reach the 
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place of action in time to be of any service : by which con- 
duct the opportunity was lost of attacking the enemy when 
they gave way, and rendering the victory more glorious and 
decisive. The first step which Lord George took towards 
his own vindication with the public, was in printing a short 
address, entreating them to suspend their belief with respect 
to his character until the charge brought against him should 
be legally discussed by a court-martial ; a trial which he had 
already solicited, and was in hopes of obtaining. 

Finding himself unable to stem the tide of popular pro- 
He d(>mands judice, which flowed against him with irresistible 
a comt- impetuosity, he might have retired in quiet and 
m.utiai. safety , and left it to ebb at leisure. This would 
have been generally deemed a prudential step by all those 
who considered the unfavourable medium through which 
every particular of his conduct must have been viewed at 
that juncture, even by men who cherished the most candid 
intentions ; when they reflected upon the power, influence, 
and popularity of his accuser ; the danger of aggravating 
the resentment of the sovereign, already too conspicuous; 
and the risk of hazarding his life on the honour and integ- 
rity of witnesses who might think their fortunes depended 
upon the nature of the evidence they should give. Not- 
withstanding those suggestions, Lord George, seemingly 
impatient of the imputation under which his chai actor 
laboured, insisted upon the privilege of a legal trial, which 
was granted accordingly, after the judges had given it as 
their opinion that he might be tried by a court-martial, 
though he no longer retained any commissions in the ser- 
vice. A court of general officers being appointed and 
assembled to inquire into his conduct, the judge-advocate 
gave him to understand, that he was charged with having 
disobeyed the orders of Prince Ferdinand relative to the 
battle of Minden. That the reader may have the more dis- 
tinct idea of the charge, it is necessary to remind him that 
Lord George Sackville commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, consisting of Hanoverian and British horse, disposed 
in two lines, the British being at the extremity of the right, 
extending to the village of Hartum ; the Hanoverian cavalry 
forming the left, that reached almost to an open wood or 
grove, which divided the horse from the lino of infantry, 
particularly from that part of the line of infantry consisting 
of two brigades of British foot, the Hanoverian guards, and 
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Hardenberg’s regiment. This was the body of troops which 
sustained the brunt of the battle with the most incredible 
courage and perseverance. They of their own accord ad- 
vanced to attack the left of the enemy’s cavalry, through 
a most dreadful fire of artillery and small arms, to which 
they were exposed in front and flank ; they withstood the 
repeated attacks of the whole French gendarmerie, whom at 
length they totally routed, together with a body of Saxon 
troops on their left; and to their valour the victory was 
chiefly owing. The ground from which these troops ad- 
vanced was a kind of heath or plain, which opened a consider- 
able way to the left, where the rest of the anny was formed 
in order of battle, but on the right it was bounded by the 
wood, on the other side of which the cavalry of the right 
wing was posted, having in front the village of Halen, from 
whence the French had been driven by the piquets in the 
army there posted, and in front of them a windmill, situated 
in the middle space between them and a battery placed on 
the left of the enemy. 

Early in the morning Captain Malhorti had, by order of 
Prince Ferdinand, posted the cavalry of the right Substanceof 
wing in the situation we have just described; the ttecimge 
village of Hartum with enclosures on the right, a a s amithim - 
narrow wood on the left, the village of Halen in their front, 
and a windmill in the middle of an open plain, which led 
directly to the enemy. In this position Lord George Saek- 
ville was directed to remain until he should receive further 
orders ; and here it was those orders were given which he 
was said to have disobeyed. Indeed he was previously 
charged with having neglected the orders of the preceding 
evening, which imported that the horses should be saddled 
at one in the morning, though the tents were not to be 
struck, nor the troops under arms, until they should receive 
further orders. He was accused of having disobeyed these 
orders, and of having come late into the field, after the 
cavalry was formed. Captain Winchingrode, aide-du-camp 
to Prince Ferdinand, declared, upon oath, that while the in- 
fantry of the right wing were advancing towards the enemy 
for the second time, he was sent with orders to Lord. George 
Sackville to advance with the cavalry of the right wing, and 
sustain the infantry, which was going to engage, by forming 
the horse under his command upon the heath, in a third line 
behind the regiments ; that he delivered these orders to Lord 
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George Sackvillo, giving him to understand that ho should 
march the cavalry through the wood or trees on his left 
to the heath, where they were to he foimod ; that, on his 
return to the heath, he met Colonel Fitzroy riding at full 
gallop towards Lord Greorge; and that he (Winching! ode) 
followed him back, in order to hasten the march of the 
cavalry. Colonel Ligonier, another of the prince’s aides- 
du-camp, deposed that he carried orders from the general 
to Lord George to advance with the cavalry in order to 
piofit from the disox der which appeared in the enemy’s 
cavalry; that Lord George made no answer to these ordoxs, 
hut, turning to the troops, commanded them to draw their 
swords, and max ch ; that the colonel, seeing them advance 
a few paces on the right forwaids, told his lordship he must 
march to the left ; that, in the mean time, Colonel Fitzroy 
ax riving with orders for the British cavalry only to advaixee, 
Lord George said the orders were contradictory ; and Colonel 
Ligonier replied they differed only in numbers, but the des- 
tination of his march was the same, to the left. Colonel 
Fitzroy, the third aide-du-camp to Prince Ferdinand, gave 
evidence, that when he told Lord George it was the prince’s 
order for the British cavalry to advance towards the left, 
his lordship observed, that it was different from the oi'der 
brought by Colonel Ligonier, and he could not think the 
prince intended to break the line ; that he asked which way 
the cavalry was to march, and who was to be their guide ; 
that when he (the aide-du-camp) offered to lead the column 
through the wood on the left, his lordship seemed still dis- 
satisfied with the order, saying, it did not agree with the 
order brought by Colonel Ligonier, and desired to be con- 
ducted in person to the prince, that he might have an ex- 
planation from his own mouth ; a resolution which was 
immediately executed. The next evidence, an officer of rank 
in the army, made oath, that, in his opinion, when the orders 
were delivered to Lord George, his lordship was alarmed to 
a very great degree, and seemed to be in the utmost confu- 
sion. A certain nobleman, of high rank and unblemished 
reputation, declared, that Captain Winchingrode having 
told him it was absolutely necessary that the cavalry should 
march, and form a line to support the foot, he had given 
orders to the second line to march ; that as soon as they 
arrived at the place where the action began, he was met by 
Colonel Fitzroy, with an order for the cavalry to advance 
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,st as possible ; that in marching to this place, an order 
3 to halt, until they could be joined by the first line of 
,lry; that afterwards, in advancing, they were again 
ad by Lord George. Saekville ; that, in his opinion, they 
bt have marched with more expedition, and even come 
ime enough to act against the enemy : some other officers, 
were examined on this subject, agreed with the marquis 
lese sentiments. 

ord George, in his defence, proved, by undeniable e\ i- 
se, that he never received the orders issued on 
eve of the. battle, nor any sort of intimation ' s ' e eucc ’ 
)lan of action, although he was certainly entitled to 
e such communication, as commander-in-chief of the 
ish forces; that, nevertheless, the oiders concerning 
horses were obeyed by those who receh ed them ; that 
1 George, instead of loitering or losing time while the 
ps were forming, prepared to put himself at the head 
he cavalry on the first notice that they were in motion ; 
he was so eager to perform his duty, as to set out from 
quarters without even waiting for an aide-du-camp to 
nd him, and was in the field before any general officer 
tis division. He declared that, when Captain Winchin- 
le delivered the order to form the cavalry into one 
, making a third, to advance and sustain the infantry, 
leither heard him say he was to march by the left, nor 
him point with his sword to the wood through which 
vas to pass. Neither of these directions were observed 
my of the aides-du-camp or officers then present, except 
gentleman, the person who bore witness to the confusion 
he looks and deportment of his lordship. It was proved 
; the nearest and most practicable way of advancing 
inst the enemy was by the way of the windmill, to 
left of the village of Halen. It appeared that Lord 
>rge imagined this was the only way by which he should 
ordered to advance ; that, in this persuasion, he had 
b an officer to reconnoitre the village of Halen, as an 
set of importance, as it would have been upon the flank 
he cavalry in advancing forwards ; that when, he re- 
r ed the order from Winchingrode to form the line and 
ance, he still imagined this was his route, and on this 
position immediately detached an aide-du-camp to remove 
sgiment of Saxe-Gotha, which was in the front ; that he 
; a second to observe the place where the infantry were, 
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and a third to reconnoitre the enemy ; that in a few minutes 
Colonel Ligonier coming up with an order from Princo 
Ferdinand to advance the cavalry, his lordship immediately 
drew his sword, and ordered them to march forward by the 
windmill. The colonel declared that, when lie delivered 
the order, he added “ by the left ; ” but Lord George affirmed 
that he heard no such direction, nor did it reach the cars 
of any other person then present, except of that officer who 
witnessed to the same direction given by Winchingrodo. 
It was proved that, immediately after the troops were put 
in motion, Colonel Fitzroy arrived with an order from 
Prince Ferdinand, importing that the British cavalry only 
should advance by the left: that Lord George declared 
their orders were contradictory, and seemed the more 
puzzled, as he understood that both these gentlemen came 
off nearly at the same time from the prince, and were 
probably directed to communicate the same order. It was 
therefore natural to suppose there was a mistake, as there 
might be danger in breaking the line, as the route by the 
wood appeared more difficult and tedious than that by 
the windmill, which led directly through open ground to the 
enemy ; and as he could not think that, if a body of horse 
was immediately wanted, the general would send for the 
British that were at the farthest extremity of the wing, 
rather than for the Hanoverian cavalry who formed the left 
of the line, and consequently were much nearer the scene of 
action. It was proved that Lord George, in this uncer- 
tainty, resolved to apply for an explanation to the prince 
in person, who ho understood was at a small distance ; that 
with this view he set out with all possible expedition 5 
that having entered the wood, and perceived that the 
country beyond it opened sooner to the left than he had 
imagined, and Captain Smith, his aide-du-camp, advising 
that the British cavalry should be put in motion, he sent 
baek that gentleman, with orders for them to advance by 
the left with all possible despatch ; that he rode up to the 
general, who received him without any marks of displeasure, 
and ordered him to bring up the whole cavalry of the right 
wing in a line upon the heath ; an order, as the reader will 
perceive, quite different from that which was so warmly 
espoused by the aide-du-camp ; that as the Marquis of 
Granby had already put the second line in motion according 
to a separate order which he had received, and the head 
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of his column was already in view, coming out of the wood, 
Lord George thought it necessary to halt the troops on 
the left until the right should come into the line; and 
afterwards sent them orders to march slower, that two 
regiments, which had been thrown out of the line, might 
have an opportunity to replace themselves in their proper 
stations. 

With respect to the confusion which one officer affirmed 
was perceivable in the countenance and deportment Remut 
of this commander, a considerable number of other oa lL 
officers then present being interrogated by his lordship, 
unanimously declared that they saw no such marks of con- 
fusion, but that he delivered his orders with all the marks of 
coolness and deliberation. The candid reader will of himself 
determine, whether a man’s heart is to be judged by any 
change of his complexion, granting such a change to have 
happened ; whether the evidence of one witness, in such a 
case, will weigh against the concurrent testimony of all the 
officers whose immediate business it was to attend and ob- 
serve the commander ; whether it was likely that an officer, 
who had been more than once in actual service, and behaved 
without reproach, so as to attain such an eminent rank in 
the army, should exhibit symptoms of fear and confusion 
when there was in reality no appearance of danger; for 
none of the orders imported that he should attack the 
enemy, hut only advance to sustain the infantry. The time 
which elapsed from the first order he received by Captain 
Winchingrode, to the arrival of Colonel Ligonier, did not 
exceed eight minutes, during which his aide-du-camp, Cap- 
tain Hugo, was employed in removing the Saxe-Gotha 
regiment from the front, by which he proposed to advance. 
From that period till the cavalry actually marched in conse- 
quence of an order from Lord George, the length of time 
was differently estimated in the opinion of different witnesses, 
but at a medium computed by the judge-advocate at fifteen 
minutes, during which the following circumstances were 
transacted: the troops were first ordered to advance for- 
wards, then halted; the contradictory orders arrived and 
wore disputed; the commander desired the two aides-du- 
camp to agree about which was the precise order, and he 
would obey it immediately : each insisting upon that which 
he had delivered, Lord George hastened to the general for 
an explanation; and as he passed the wood, sent back 
vol. nr. — s. 2 i 
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Captain Smith to the right of the cavalry, which was at a 
considerable distance, to put the British horse in motion. 
"We shall not pretend to determine whether the commander 
of such an important body may be excusable for hesitating, 
when he receives contradictory orders at the same time, 
especially when both orders run counter to his own judg- 
ment; whether in that case it is allowable for him to sus- 
pend the operation for a few minutes, in order to consult 
in person the commander-in-chief about a stop of such conse- 
quence to the preservation of the whole army. Neither 
will we venture to decide dogmatically on the merits of the 
march, after the cavalry were put in motion ; whether they 
marched too slow, or were unnecessarily halted in their way 
to the heath. It was proved, indeed, that Lord George 
was always remarkably slow in his movements of cavalry, 
on the supposition that if horses are blown they must be 
unfit for service, and that the least hurry is apt to disorder 
the line of horse to such a degree, as would rob them of 
their proper effect, and render all their efforts abortive. 
This being the system of Lord George Sackville, it may 
deserve consideration, whether he could deviate from it on 
this delicate occasion, without renouncing the dictates of his 
own judgment and discretion ; and whether he was at 
liberty to use his own judgment after having received the 
order to advance. After all, whether he was intentionally 
guilty, and what were the motives by which lie was really 
actuated, are questions which his own conscience alone can 
solve. Even granting him to have hesitated from per- 
plexity, to have lingered from vexation, to have failed 
through error of judgment, he will probably find favour 
with the candid and humane part of his fellow-subjects, 
when they reflect upon the nature of his situation, placed 
at the head of such a body of cavalry, uninsiructcd and 
uninformed of plan or circumstance, divided from the rest 
of the army, unacquainted with the operations of the day, 
chagrined with doubt and disappointment, and perplexed 
by contradictory orders, neither of which he could execute 
without offering violence to his own judgment ; when they 
consider the endeavours he used to manifest his olnxlienee; 
the last distinct order which he in person received and 
executed ; that mankind are liable to mistakes ; that the 
cavalry were not originally intended to act, as appears in 
the account of the battle published at the Hague, by the 
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authority of Prince Ferdinand, expressly declaring that 
the cavalry on the right did not act, because it was destined 
to sustain the infantry in a third line ; that if it had really 
been designed for action, it ought either to have been posted 
m another place, or permitted to advance straight forwards 
by the windmill, according to the idea of its commander ; 
finally, when they recall to view the general confusion that 
seems to have prevailed through the manoeuvres of that moru- 
ing, and remember some particulars of the action ; that the 
brigades of British artillery had no orders until they applied 
to Lord Q-eorge Sackville, who directed them to the spot 
where they acquitted themselves with so much honour and 
effect, in contributing to the success of the day ; that the 
glory and advantage acquired by the few brigades of 
infantry, who may be said to have defeated the whole 
French army, was in no respect owing to any general or 
particular orders or instructions, but entirely flowing from 
the native valour of the troops, and the spirited conduct of 
their immediate commanders ; and that a great number 
of officers in the allied army, even of those who remained 
on the open heath, never saw the face of the enemy, or saw 
them at such a distance that they could not distinguish 
more than the hats and the arms of the British regiments 
with which they were engaged. With respect to the 
imputation of cowardice levelled at Lord George by the un- 
thinking multitude, and circulated with such industry and 
clamour, we ought to consider it as a mob-accusation, which 
the bravest of men, even the great Duke of Marlborough, 
could not escape; we ought to receive it as a dangerous 
suspicion, which strikes at the root of character, and may 
blast that honour in a moment, which the soldier has ac- 
quired in a long course of painful service, at the continual 
hazard of his life; we ought to distrust it as a malignant 
charge, altogether inconsistent with the former conduct of 
the person accused, as well as with his subsequent impa- 
tience and perseverance in demanding a trial, to which he 
novor would have been called ; a trial which, though his 
life was at stake, and his cause out of countenance, he sus- 
tained with such courage, fortitude, and presence of mind, 
as even his enemies themselves could not help admiring. 
Thus have we given a succinct detail of this remarkable 
affair, with that spirit of impartiality, that sacred regard to 
truth, which the importance of history demands. To the 
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best of our recollection, we have forgot no essential article 
of the accusation, nor suppressed any material circumstance 
urged in defence of Lord George Sackville. Unknown to 
his person, unconnected with his friends, unmoved by fear, 
unbiassed by interest, we have candidly obeyed the dictates 
of justice, and the calls of humanity, in our endeavours to 
dissipate the clouds of prejudice and misapprehension ; 
warmed, perhaps, with an honest disdain at the ungenerous, 
and, in our opinion, unjust persecution which, previous to 
his trial, an officer of rank, service, and character, the 
descendant of an illustrious family, the son of a nobleman 
universally respected, a Briton, a fellow-subject, had under- 
gone. 

The court-martial, having examined the evidence and 
Sentence of beard the defence, gave judgment in these words : 
the comt- “ The court, upon due consideration of tlio whole 
m.utiai. ma tter before them, is of opinion that Lord George 
Sackville is guilty of having disobeyed the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, whom he was, by his commission 
and instructions, directed to obey as commander-in-chief, 
according to the rules of war ; and it is the further opinion 
of this court, that the said Lord George Sackville is, and 
he is hereby adjudged, unfit to serve his majesty in any 
military capacity whatsoever.” His sentence was confirmed 
by the king, who moreover signified his pleasure that it 
should be given out in public orders, not only in Britain, 
but in America, and every quarter of the globe where any 
English troops happened to be, that officers, being convinced 
that neither high birth nor great employments can shelter 
offences of such a nature, and that, seeing they are subject 
to censures much worse than death to a man who has any 
sense of honour, they may avoid the fatal consequences 
arising from disobedience of orders. To complete the dis- 
grace of this unfortunate general, his majesty in council 
called for the council-book, and ordered the name of Lord 
George Sackville to be struck out of tlio list of privy- 
councillors. 

This summer was distinguished by another trial, still more 
EariFerreis remarkable. Laurence Earl Ferrers, a nobleman of 
fMmurdm d a v ^ ent sp^it, who had committed many outrages, 
01 mur and in the opinion of all who knew him given 
manifold proofs of insanity, at length perpetrated a murder, 
which subjected him to tho cognizance of justice. His 
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deportment to his lady was so brutal, that application had 
been made to the House of P eers, and a separation effected 
of Parliament. Trustees were nominated; and one 
Mr. Johnson, who had, during the best part of his life, been 
employed in the family, was now appointed receiver of the 
estates, at the earl’s own request. The conduct of this man, 
in the course of his stewardship, gave umbrage to Lord 
Ferrers, whose disposition was equally jealous and vindic- 
tive. He imagined all his own family had conspired against 
his interest, and that J ohnson was one of their accomplices ; 
that he had been instrumental in obtaining the act of Parlia- 
ment, which his lordship considered as a grievous hardship ; 
that he had disappointed him in regard to a certain con- 
tract about coal mines ; in a word, that there was a col- 
lusion between Johnson and the earl’s adversaries. Fired 
with these suppositions, he first expressed his resentment, by 
giving Johnson notice to quit the farm which he possessed 
on the estate ; but finding the trustees had confirmed the 
lease, he determined to gratify his revenge by assassination, 
and laid his plan accordingly. On Sunday the thirteenth 
of January he appointed this unhappy man to come to his 
house on the Friday following, in order to peruse papers, 
or settle accounts; and Johnson went thither without the 
least suspicion of what was prepared for his reception: for 
although he was no stranger to his lordship’s dangerous 
disposition, and knew he had some time before incurred 
his displeasure, yet he imagined his resentment had entirely 
subsided, as the earl had of late behaved to him with re- 
markable complacency. He therefore, at the time appointed, 
repaired to his lordship’s house at Stanton, in Leicestershire, 
at the distance of a short mile from his own habitation, and 
was admitted by a maid-servant. The earl had dismissed 
every person in the house, upon various pretences, except 
three women, who were left in the kitchen. Johnson, ad- 
vancing to the door of his apartment, was received by his 
lordship, who desired him to walk into another room, where 
he joined him in a few minutes, and then the door was 
locked on the inside. After a great deal of warm ex- 
postulation, the earl insisted upon his subscribing a paper, 
acknowledging himself a villain; and on his refusing to 
comply with this demand, declared he would put hina to 
death. In vain the unfortunate man remonstrated against 
this cruel injustice, and deprecated the indignation of this 
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furious nobleman. He remained deaf to all bis entreaties, 
drew forth a pistol, which he had loaded for the pm pose, 
and, commanding him to implore Heaven’s mercy on liib 
knees, shot him through the body, while ho remained in 
that supplicating attitude. The consequence of ibis vio- 
lence was not immediate death ; but his loidship, seeing 
the wretched victim still alive and sensible, though agonized 
with pain, felt a momentary motion of pity. He ordered 
his servants to convey Mr. Johnson up stairs to a bed, 
to send for a surgeon, and give immediate notice of the 
accident to the wounded man’s family. When Mr. John- 
son’s daughter came to the house, she was met by the 
earl, who told her he had shot her father on purpose, 
and with deliberation. The same declaration he made to 
the surgeon, on his arrival. He stood by him while be 
examined the wound, described the manner in which the 
ball had penetrated, and seemed surprised that it should 
be lodged within the body. When he demanded the sur- 
geon’s opinion of the wound, the operator thought piopor 
to temporize, for his own safety, as well as for the sake of 
the public, lest the earl should take borne other desperate 
step, or endeavour to escape. He therefore amused him 
with hopes of Johnson’s recovery, about which he now 
seemed extremely anxious. He supported his spiiitb by 
immoderate drinking, after having retired to another apart- 
ment with the surgeon, whom he desired to take all possible 
care of his patient. He declared, however, that lie did not 
repent of what he had done; that Johnson was a \ ilia in, 
who deserved to die ; that in case of his death, he (the eai 1) 
would surrender himself to the House of Peers, and take 
his trial. He said he could justify the action to his own 
conscience, and owned his intention was to have killed 
Johnson outright; but, as he still survived, and was in pain, 
he desired that all possible means might be used for his 
recovery. Nor did he seem altogether neglectful of his own 
safety : he endeavoured to tamper with the burgeon, and 
suggest what evidence he should give when called before 
a court of justice. He continued to drink himself into a 
state of intoxication, and all the cruelty of his hate seemed 
to return. He would not allow the wounded man to he 
removed to his own hoube ; saying, he would keep him 
under his own roof, that he might plague the villain, lie 
returned to the chamber wdiero Johnson la}, insulted him 
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witla the most opprobrious language, threatened to shoot 
him through the head, and could hardly be restrained 
from committing further acts of violence on the poor man, 
who was already in extremity. After he retiied to bed, 
the suigeon procured a sufficient number of assistants, who 
conveyed Mr. Johnson in an easy chair to his own house, 
where he expired that same morning in great agonies. 
The same surgeon assembled a number of armed men to 
seize the murderer, who at first threatened resistance, but 
was soon apprehended, endeavouring to make his escape, 
and committed to the county prison. From thence he v as 
conveyed to London by the gaoler of Leicester, and con- 
ducted by the usher of the black rod and his deputy into 
the House of Lords, where the coi oner’s inquest, and the 
affidavits touching the murder, being read, the gaoler de- 
livered up his prisoner to the care of the black rod, and 
he was immediately committed to the Tower. He appealed 
very calm, composed, and unconcerned, from the time of 
his being apprehended; conversed coolly on the subject 
of his imprisonment; made very pertinent remarks upon 
the nature of the habeas corpus act of Pailiament, of which 
he hoped to avail himself ; and when they withdrew from 
the House of Peers, desired he might not be visited by any 
of his relations or acquaintances. His understanding, which 
was naturally good, had been well cultivated ; his arguments 
were rational, but his conduct was frantic. 

The circumstances of this assassination appeared so cruel 
and deliberate, that the people cried aloud for ven- Tnel bjr 
geance; and the government gave up the offender t^House 
to the justice of his country. The lord keeper, 0 eeis " 
Henley, was appointed lord high steward for the trial of 
Earl Ferrers, and sat in state with all the peers and judges 
in Westminster-hall, which was for this purpose converted 
into a very august tribunal. On the sixteenth day of April 
the delinquent was brought from the Tower in a coach, 
attended by the major of the Tower, the gentleman gaoler, 
the warders, and a detachment of the foot guards. He was 
brought into court about ten ; and the lord steward with 
the peers taking their places, he was arraigned aloud in the 
midst of an infinite concourse of people, including many 
foreigners, who seemed wonderfully struck with the magnifi- 
cence and solemnity of the tribunal. The murder was fully 
proved by unquestionable evidence ; but the earl pleaded 
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Insanity of mind ; and, in order to establish this plea, called 
many witnesses to attest his lunacy in a variety of instances, 
which seemed too plainly to indicate a disordered imagina- 
tion: unfounded jealousy of plots and conspiracies, uncon- 
nected ravings, fits of musing, incoherent ejaculations, sudden 
starts of fury, denunciations of unprovoked revenge, li antic 
gesticulations, and a strange caprice of temper, were proved 
to have distinguished his conduct and deportment. It ap- 
peared that lunacy had been a family taint, and affected 
divers of his lordship’s relations ; that a solicitor of reputa- 
tion had renounced his business on the full persuasion of 
his being disordered in his brain ; that long before this 
unhappy event his nearest relations had deliberated upon 
the expediency of taking out a commission of lunacy against 
him, and were prevented by no other reason than the appre- 
hension of being convicted of scandalum magnatum , should 
the jury find his lordship compos mentis; a circumstance 
which in all probability would have happened, inasmuch as 
the earl’s madness did not appear in his conversation, but 
in his conduct. A physician of eminence, whose practice 
was confined to persons labouring under this infirmity, 
declared that the particulars of the earl’s deportment and 
personal behaviour seemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all 
his neighbours and acquaintances had long considered him 
as a madman; and a certain noble lord declared in the House 
of Peers, when the bill of separation was on the carpet, that 
he looked upon him in the light of a maniac; and that if 
eome effectual step was not taken to divest him of the power 
of doing mischief, he did not doubt but that one day they 
should have occasion to try him for murder. The law) ore 
who managed the prosecution in behalf of the crown, endea- 
voured to invalidate the proofs of his lunacy, by observing, 
that his lordship was never so much deprived of his reason, 
but that he could distinguish between good and evil; that 
the murder he had committed was the effect of revenge for 
a conceived injury of some standing; that the malice was 
deliberate, and the plan artfully conducted; that imme- 
diately after the deed was perpetrated, the earl’s eon verna- 
tion and reasoning were cool and consistent, until he drank 
himself into a state of intoxication; that in the opinion 
of the greatest lawyers, no criminal can avail himself of the 
plea of lunacy, provided the crime was committed during 
a lucid interval ; but his lordship, far from exhibiting any 
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marks of insanity, had in the course of this trial displayed 
uncommon understanding and sagacity in exa minin g tlxe 
witnesses, and making many shrewd and pertinent observa- 
tions on the evidence which was given. These sentiments 
were conformable to the opinion of the Peers, who unani- 
mously declared him guilty. — After all, in examining the 
vicious actions of a man who has betrayed manifest and 
manifold symptoms of insanity, it is not easy to distinguish 
those which are committed during the lucid interval. The 
suggestions of madness are often momentary and transient; 
the determinations of a lunatic, though generally rash and 
instantaneous, are sometimes the result of artful contrivance ; 
but there is always an absurdity which is the criterion of 
the disease, either in the premises or conclusion. Tho earl, 
it is true, had formed a deliberate plan for the perpetration 
of the murder ; but he had taken no precautions for his own 
safety or escape ; and this neglect will the more plainly 
appear to have been the criterion of insanity, if we reflect 
that he justified what he had done as a meritorious action ; 
and declared he would, upon Mr. Johnson’s death, surrender 
himself to the House of Lords. Had he been impelled to 
this violence by a sudden gust of passion, it could not be 
expected that he should have taken any measure for his 
own preservation ; but as it was the execution of a de- 
liberate scheme, and his lordship was by no means defective 
in point of ingenuity, he might easily have contrived means 
for concealing the murder, until he should have accom- 
plished his escape : and, in our opinion, any other than a 
madman would either have taken some such measures, or 
formed some plan for the concealment of his own guilt. 
The design itself seems to have been rather an intended 
sacrifice to justice than a gratification of revenge. Neither 
do we think that the sanity of his mind was ascertained 
by the accuracy and deliberation with which he made his 
remarks, and examined the evidence at his trial. The in- 
fluence of his frenzy might be past ; though it was no sign 
of sound reason to supply the prosecutor with such an argu- 
ment to his prejudice. Had his judgment been really unim- 
paired, he might have assumed the mask of lunacy for his 
own preservation. 

The trial was continued for two days ; and on the third 
the lord steward, after having made a short speech, ConTOted> 
touching the heinous nature of the offence, pro- 
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nounced the same sentence of death upon the carl which 
malefactors of the lowest class undergo : that fiom the Toy. or, 
in which lie was imprisoned, he should, on the Monday fol- 
lowing, he led to the common place of execution, there to ho 
hanged by the neck, and his body be afteiwards dissected 
and anatomized. This last part of the sentence seemed to 
shock the criminal extremely : he changed colour, his jaw 
quivered, and he appeared to be in gicat agitation ; but 
during the remaining part of his life he behaved with sur- 
piising composure, and even unconcern. After ho had 
received sentence, the lords, his judges, by virtue of a power 
vested in them, respited his execution for one mouth, that ho 
might have time to settle his temporal and spiritual concerns. 
Before sentence was passed, the earl read a paper, in which 
he begged pardon of their loidsliips for the trouble he had 
given, as well as for having, against his own inclination, 
pleaded lunacy at the request of his frionds. II o thanked 
them for the candid trial with which he had been indulged, 
and entreated their lordships to recommend him to the king 
for mercy. He afterwards sent a letter to his majesty, re- 
monstrating that he w T as the representative of a very ancient 
and honourable family, which had been allied to the mow n ; 
and requesting that, if he could not be favouied with tiro 
species of death which, in cases of treason, distinguishes 
the nobleman from the plebeian, ho might, at least, out of 
consideiation for his family, be allowed to suffer in the 
Tower, rather than at the common place of execution ; 
but this indulgence was refused. From his return to 
the Tower to the day of his execution, ho betrayed no 
mark of apprehension or impatience; but regulated his 
affairs with precision, and conversed without concern or 
restraint. 

On the fifth day of May, his body being demanded by the 
Andere- sheriffs at the Tower-gate, in consequence of a writ 
cutecut under the great seal of England, directed to the 
Tjbma. lieutenant of the Tower, his lordship desired permis- 
sion to go in his own landau ; and appeared gaily dressed in 
a light-coloured suit of clothes, embroidered with silver. lie 
was attended in the landau by one of the sboriffb, and the 
chaplain of the Tower, followed by the chariots of the sheriffs, 
a mourning-coach and six, filled with his friends, and a hoarse 
for the conveyance of his body. Ho was guarded by a posse 
of constables, a party of horse-gi enadiers, and a detachment 
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of infantry ; and in this manner the procession moved from 
the Tower, through an infinite concouise of people, to Tv bum, 
where the gallows, and the scaffold elected under it, appeared 
covered with black baize. The earl behaved with gieat com- 
posure: to Mr. Sheriff Taillant, who attended him in the 
landau, he observed that the gaiety of his appaiel might 
seem odd on such an occasion, but that he had particular 
reasons for wearing that suit of clothes: he took notice of 
the vast multitude which crowded around him, hi ought 
thither, he supposed, by curiosity to sec a nobleman hanged : 
he told the sheriff he had applied to the king by letter that 
he might be permitted to die in the Tower, where the Eail 
of Essex, one of his ancestors, had been beheaded in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; an application, which, he said, he had 
made with the more confidence, as lie had the honour to 
quarter part of his majesty’s arms. He expressed some dis- 
pleasure at being executed as a common felon, exposed to the 
eyes of such a multitude. The chaplain, who had never 
been admitted to him before, hinting that some account of 
his lordship’s sentiments on religion would be expected by 
the public, he made answer, that he did not think himself 
accountable to the public for his private sentiments ; that he 
had always adored one God, the creator of the universe ; and, 
with respect to any particular opinions of his own, he had 
never propagated them, or endeavoured to make proselytes, 
because he thought it was criminal to disturb the established 
religion of his country, as Lord Boliugbroke had done by the 
publication of his writings. He added, that the great num- 
ber of sects, and the multiplication of religious disputes, had 
almost banished morality. With regard to the crime for 
which he suffered, he declared that he had no malice against 
Mr. Johnson, and that the murder was owing to a pertur- 
bation of mind, occasioned by a variety of crosses and 
vexations. When he approached the place of execution, he 
expressed an earnest desire to see and take leave of a certain 
person who waited in a coach, a person for whom he enter- 
tained the most sincere regard and. affection ; but the sheriff 
prudently observing, that such an interview might shock him 
at a time when he had occasion for all his fortitude and recol- 
lection, he acquiesced in the justness of the remark, and 
delivered to him a pocket-book, a ring, and a purse, desiring 
that they might be given to that person, whom he now de- 
clined seeing. On his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the 
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landau, and ascended the scaffold, with a firm step and un- 
daunted countenance. He refused to join the chaplain in 
his devotions ; hut, kneeling with him on black cushions, ho 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, which he said he had always 
admired; and added, with great energy, “ 0 Lord, foigivo 
me all my errors, pardon all my sins.” After this exercise, 
he presented his watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant ; thanked him 
and the other gentlemen for all their civilities ; and signified 
his desire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, hr Leices- 
tershire. Finally, he gratified the executioner with a purse 
of money : then, the halter being adjusted to his nock, Ire 
stepped upon a little stage, erected upon springs, on the 
middle of the scaffold; and the cap being pulled over his 
eyes, the sheriff made a signal, at which the stage fell from 
under his feet, and he was left suspended. His body having 
hung an hour and five minutes, was cut down, placed in the 
hearse, and conveyed to the public theatre for dissection; 
where, being opened, and lying for some days as the subject 
of a public lecture, at length it was carried off, and privately 
interred. Without all doubt, this unhappy nobleman’s dis- 
position was so dangerously mischievous, that it became 
necessary, for the good of society, either to confine him for 
life, as an incorrigible lunatic, or give him up at once as a 
sacrifice to justice. Perhaps it might be no absurd or un- 
reasonable regulation in the legislature to divest all lunatics 
of the privilege of insanity, and, in cases of enormity, subject 
them to the common penalties of the law : for though, in the 
eye of casuistry, consciousness must enter into the constitution 
of guilt, the consequences of murder committed by a maniac 
may bo as pernicious to society as those of the most criminal 
and deliberate assassination ; and the punishment of death 
can be hardly deemed unjust or rigorous, when inflicted upon 
a mischievous being divested of all the perceptions of reason 
arrd humanity. At any rate, as the nobility of England are 
raised by many illustrious distinctions above the level of 
plebeians, and as they are eminently distinguished from them 
in suffering punishment for high-treasou, which the law con- 
siders as the most atrocious crime that can bo committed, it 
might not be unworthy of the notice of the legislature to 
defiberato whether some such pre-eminence ought not to bo 
extended to noblemen convicted of other crimes ; in order to 
alleviate, as much as possible, the disgrace of noble families 
which have deserved well of their country; to avoid any 
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circumstance that may tend to diminish the lustre of the 
English . nobility in the eyes of foreign nations; or to 
bring it into contempt with the common people of otir own, 
already too licentious, and prone to abolish those distinc- 
tions which serve as the basis of decoium, order, and subor- 
dination. 

Homicide is the reproach of England : one would imagine 
there is something in the climate of this country, Wsim _ 
that not only disposes the natives to this inhuman tioifot u. 
outrage, but even infects foreigners who reside ^0^’ 
among them. Certain it is, high passions will break stun, 1 
out into the most enormous violence in that country Hu ““ u 
where they are least controlled by the restraint of regulation 
and discipline ; and it is equally certain, that in no civilized 
country under the sun there is such a relaxation of discipline, 
either religious or civil, as in England. The month of 
August produced a remarkable instance of desperate revenge, 
perpetrated by one Stirn, a native of Hesse-Cassel, inflamed 
and exasperated by a false punctilio of honour. This un- 
happy young man was descended of a good family, and 
possessed many accomplishments both of mind and person ; 
but his character was distinguished by such a jealous sensi- 
bility, as rendered him unhappy in himself, and disagreeable 
to his acquaintance. After having for some years performed 
the office of usher in a boarding-school, he was admitted to 
the house of one Mr. Matthews, a surgeon, in order to teach 
him the classics, and instruct his children in music, which he 
perfectly understood. He had not long resided in his family, 
when the surgeon took umbrage at some part of his conduct, 
taxed him roughly with fraud and ingratitude, and insisted 
upon his removing to another lodging. Whether he rejected 
this intimation, or found difficulty in procuring another 
apartment, the surgeon resolved to expel him by violence, 
called in the assistance of a peace officer, and turned him out 
into the street in the night, after having loaded him with 
the most provoking reproaches. These injuries and disgraces 
operating upon a mind jealous by nature and galled by- 
adversity, produced a kind of frenzy of resentment, and he 
took the desperate resolution of sacrificing Mr. Matthews to 
his revenge. Next day, having provided a case of pistols, 
and charged them for the occasion, he reinforced his rage by 
drinking an unusual quantity of wine ; and repaired in the 
evening to a public-house which Mr. Matthews frequented. 
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in the neighbourhood of Hatton-G-arden. There he accord- 
ingly found the unhappy victim bitting with some of his 
friends; and the surgeon, instead of palliating his founer 
conduct, began to insult him afresh with the most oppro- 
brious invectives. Stim, exasperated by this additional in- 
dignity, pulled his pistols from his bosom, shot the surgeon, 
who immediately expired, and discharged the other at his 
own breast, though his contusion was such that it did not 
take effect. He was apprehended on the spot, and conveyed 
to prison ; where, for some days, he refused all kind of sus- 
tenance, but afterwards became more composed. At his trial 
he pleaded insanity of mind ; but being found guilty, be 
resolved to anticipate the execution of the sentence. That 
same evening lie drank poison ; and notwithstanding all the 
remedies that could be administered, died in strong con- 
vulsions. Ilis body was publicly dissected, according to the 
sentence of the law, and afterwards interred with those marks 
of indignity which are reserved for the perpetrators of 
suicide. 

We shall close the domestic occurrences of this year with 
New biupe an account of two incidents, which, though of a very 
BUckffus ^^ ereu * nature in respect of each other, nevertheless 
ConfUgjia- 8 " concurred in demonstrating that the internal wealth 
and vigour of the nation wore neither drained nor 
mouth- diminished by the enoimous expense and inconve- 

yatd. niences of the war. The committee appointed to 

manage the undertaking for a new bridge over the river 
Thames at Blackfriars, having received and examined a 
variety of plans presented by different artists, at length ga\ e 
the preference to the design of one Mr. Mylne, a young 
architect, a native of North Britain, just returned from the 
prosecution of his studies at Home, where he had gained 
the prize in the Capitol, which the academy of that city 
bestows on him who produces the most beautiful and useful 
plan on a given subject of architecture. This young man 
being in London, on his return to his own country, was 
advised to declare himself a candidate for the superintendoney 
of the new bridge; and the plan which ho presented was 
approved and adopted. The place being already ascertained, 
the lord-mayor of London, attended by the committee, and a 
great concourse of people, repaired to Blackfriai's, and laid 
the first stone of the bridge ; placing upon it a plate, with an 
inscription, which does more honour to the public spirit of 
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the undertakers than to the classical taste of the author 
The other instance that denoted the wealth and spirit of the 
nation, was the indifference and unconcern with which they 
bore the loss of a vast magazine of naval stores, belonging 
to the dock-yard at Portsmouth, which, in the month of 
July, was set on fire by lightning ; and consisting of com- 
bustibles, burned with such fury, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of the workmen in the yai’d, the sailors in the 
harbour, and the troops in the town, that, before a stop was 
put to the conflagration, it had consumed a variety of stores 
to an immense value. The damage, however, was so imme- 
diately repaired, that it had no soit of effect in disconcerting 
any plan, or oven in retarding any naval preparation. 

How important these preparations must have been may 
be judged from the prodigious increase of the navy, Numb, r of 
which, at this juncture, amounted to one hundred 
and twenty ships of the fine, besides frigates, fire- entmy. 
ships, sloops, bombs, and tenders. Of these capital ^ jf 0 n». 
ships, seventeen were stationed in the East Indies, iiwiot. 
twenty for the defence of the West India islands, twelve 
in North America, ten in the Mediterranean, and sixty- 
one either on the coast of Prance, in the harbours of 
England, or cruising in the English seas for the protec- 
tion of the British commerce. Notwithstanding these 
numerous and powerful armaments, the enemy, who had 
not a ship of the line at sea, were so alert with their small 

» Ultimo die Octobris, anno ab incamationo 
MDOCLX. 

Auspicatissimo pimcipe Georgio Tertio 
Begnum jam meunte, 

Pontis bujus, m reipublicse commodum 
Uibisque mvjestatem 
(Late turn flagianto belio) 

& S. P. Q. L. suseepti, 

Pnmum lapidem posuit 
Thomas Chitty, miles, 

Pi«®tor, 

Boberto Mylne arehitecto. 

TJtque apud po&teros exfcet monmnentum 
Voluntatis sum erga virum, 

QuOTgore mgemi, animi constantia, 

Piobitatis et virtutis suss felici quadam contagione, 

(Fa\ente Deo, 

Paustisque Georgu Secundi auspicus *) 

Impormm Bntanmeum 
In Asi&, Ainca, et AmeneS. 

Bestituit, auxit, et stabilivit ; 

Necnon patnm antiquum honorem et auctoritatem 
Inter Etuopm gentes mstauiavit; 

Cives Londmenses, uno consensu, 

Hrnc ponti mseribi voluerunt nomen 
GULIEtMI PITT. 
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privateers and armed vessels, that, in the beginning of this 
year, from the first of Maich to the tenth of June, they had 
made prize of two hundred vessels belonging to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The whole number of British ships 
taken by them, from the first day of Juno, in the year otio 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, to the first of Juno in 
the present year, amounted to two thousand five hundred 
and thirty-nine ; of these seventy-eight were privateers, 
three hundred and twenty-one were retaken, and about 
the same number ransomed. In the same space of time, the 
British cruisers had made captures of nine hundred and 
forty-four vessels, including two hundred and forty-two 
privateers, many fishing-boats, and small coasters, the value 
of which hardly defrayed the expense of condemnation. 
That such a small proportion of ships should be taken from 
the enemy is not at all surprising, when we consider the 
terrible shocks their commerce had previously received, and 
the great number of their mariners imprisoned in England ; 
but the prodigious number of British vessels taken by their 
petty coasting privateers, in the face of such mighty arma- 
ments, numerous cruisers, and convoys, seems to argue, that 
either the English ships of war were inactive or improperly 
disposed, or that the merchants hazarded their ships without 
convoy. Certain it is, in the course of this year we find 
fewer prizes taken from the enemy, and fewer exploits 
achieved at sea, than we had occasion to record in the annals 
of the past. Not that the present year is altogether barren 
of events which redound to the honour of our marine com- 
manders. We have, in recounting the transactions of the 
preceding year, mentioned a small armament equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the command of M. do Thurot, who, in spite of 
all the vigilance of the British commander, stationed in the 
Downs, found means to escape from the harbour in the 
month of October last, and arrived at Gottonburg in Sweden, 
from whence he proceeded to Bergen in Norway. Jlis 
instructions were to make occasional, descents upon the 
coast of Ireland; and, by dividing the troops, and dis- 
tracting the attention of the government in that kingdom, 
to facilitate the enterprise of M. de Conflans, the fate of 
which we have already narrated. The original armament 
of Thurot consisted of five ships, one of which, called the 
Mareschal de Belleisle, was mounted with forty-four guns; 
the Begon, the Blond, the Terpsichore, had thirty guns 
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each ; and the Marante carried twenty-four. The number 
of soldieis put on board this little fleet did not exceed one 
thousand two hundred and seventy, exclusive of mariners to 
the number of seven hundred ; but two hundred of the 
troops were sent sick on shore, befoie the armament sailed 
fiom Dunkirk ; and in their voyage between Gottenburg 
and Bergen they lost company of the Begon, during a 
violent storm. The severity of the weather detained them 
nineteen days at Bergen, at the expiration of which they 
set sail for the western islands of Scotland, and discovered 
the northern part of Ireland in the latter end of January. 
The intention of Thurot was to make a descent about Derry ; 
but before this design could be executed, the weather growing 
tempestuous, and the wind blowing off shore, they were 
driven out to sea, and in the night lost sight of the Marante, 
which never joined them in the sequel. After having been 
tempest-beaten for some time, and exposed to a very scanty 
allowance of provision, the officers requested of Thurot that 
he would return to France, lest they should all perish by 
famine ; but he lent a deaf ear to this proposal, and frankly 
told them he could not return to France without having 
struck some stroke for the service of his country. Never- 
theless, in hopes of meeting with some refreshment, he 
steered to the island of Isla, where the troops were landed ; 
and here they found black cattle, and a small supply of oat- 
meal, for which they paid a reasonable price ; and it must 
be owned, Thurot himself behaved with great moderation 
and generosity. 

While this spirited adventurer struggled with these wants 
and difficulties, his arrival in those seas filled the H *™^ s 
whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies of regular at 0 uncle- 
troops and militia were posted along the coast of ie ‘g u, » 
Ireland and Scotland ; and besides the squadron of Commo- 
dore Boys, who sailed to the northward on purpose to pursue 
the enemy, other ships of war were ordered to scour the 
British channel, and cruise between Scotland and Ireland. 
The weather no sooner permitted Thurot to pursue his des- 
tination, than he sailed from Isla to the bay of Carriekfergus, 
in Ireland, and made all the necessary preparations for a 
descent ; which was accordingly effected with six hundred 
men, on the twenty-first day of February, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jennings, who commanded four companies of raw 
undisciplined men at Carriekfergus, having received informar 

VOT,. TTT. 8 . 2 K 
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tion that three ships had anchored about two miles and a 
half from the castle, which was ruinous and defenceless, 
immediately detached a party io make ohsen miens, and 
ordered the French prisoners there eonlimd to lie tonimed 
to Belfast. Meanwhile, the enemy, lauding without opposi- 
tion, advanced towards tlie town, which flaw found as well 
guarded as the nature of the place, which was cut in ly open, 
and the circumstances of the English commander, would 
allow. A regular attack was canied on, and a spirited 
defence ma de, b until the ammunition of the English failed: 
then Colonel Jennings retired in order to the e.t-ile, which, 
however, was in all respects untenable; io), 1 m •-ides a hi each 
in the wall near fifty feet wide, they found tlmm-ehes des- 
titute of provision and ammunition. Xh \ tut licit -s, they 
repulsed the assailants in their first attack, even after the 
gate was burst open, and supplied the want of shot with 
stones and rubbish. At length the eohun 1 ami his hoops 
were obliged to surrender, on condition that they should nut 
he sent prisoners to France, hut he lnu-outed, by sending 
thither an equal number of French jur-onm*- from (heat 
Britain or Ireland : that the cast It* should not he demolished, 
nor the town of Oarriekfergus plmidemd or hunted, on con- 
dition that the mayor and corporation should futtii-li (ho 
French troops with necessary pins ibon-. The euemv , after 
this exploit, did not presume to advance I'm flier into tlie 
country; a step which, indeed, fhev could not have taken 
with any regard to their mvn suii tv ; for 1 tltis time a 
considerable body of regular troop- w.o mo tuhh tl ; and tliu 
people of the country manifested a laudul le -pi lit of loyalty 
and resolution, crowding in great mmti« r« to Belfast, to 
offer their service against the invaders. These rimtm- 
stances, to which tlie enemy won* m* .•.trail"** t-, and the 
defeat of Conduits, which they had a! o l. anu-d, obliged 
them to quit their conquest, and ro-mthatk with some preci- 
pitation, after having laid Carrtekl'ugus under moderate 
contribution. 

The fate they escaped on shore tin y soon mot with at sea. 


b One circumstance llmtattmnt A this it. n< . « . t ti ,« m.tti tl l» justtrity, 

instunco of that omnMn<\ nmi< r 'l< .! mill hnim, u. vi« I i nniul>>(trm l.cnintni. 
Wkito tty French and Knglihh v,.rc l»ill> t n m/ .tut it. m lit »t little child 

ran playfully between tliuii, haviiiR «m nlui ..I I, , ; t t • <u iu<-t< it v. uiw it. A 

common boldiot of (ho corny, i» rn i\m n - tin In, „i (•„ . .r „„ , t i ,1. , jjmnmltd 

lus piece, adyaucod dolihtddjtdy h httit tlu (m* « ut I u , i »4 m* tl«« t lultl mi hut arms, 

hostility* 0< "* 6 ty : 1lrtU ‘ *•" (ou.i. mu.at.ummktt.wKl 
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Captain John Elliot, who commanded three frigates at Kin- 
sale, and had, in. the course of this war, more than 
once already distinguished himself, even in his early >»» ships 
youth, by extraordinary acts of valour, was informetl Llkcn ' 
by a despacth from the Duke of Bedford, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, that three of the enemy's ships lay at anchor in 
the bay of .Carrickfergus ; and thither he immediately shaped 
his course in the ship jEolus, accompanied by the Pallas and 
Brilliant, under the command of the Captains Clements and 
Logie. On the twenty-eighth day of February they descried 
the enemy, and gave chace in sight of the Isle of Man ; and, 
about nine in the morning, Captain Elliot in his own ship 
engaged the Belleisle, commanded by Thurot, although con- 
siderably his superior in strength of men, number of guns, 
and weight of metal. In a few minutes his consorts were 
also engaged with the other two ships of the enemy. After 
a warm action, maintained with great spirit on all sides for 
an hour and a half, Captain Elliot’s lieutenant boarded the 
Belleisle, and, striking her colours with his own hand, the 
commander submitted : his example was immediately followed 
by the other French captains ; and the English commodore, 
taking possession of his prizes, conveyed them into the hay 
of Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, that their damage might he 
repaired. Though the Belleisle was very leaky, and had 
lost her boltsprit, mizen-mast, and mainyard, in all proba- 
bility the victory would not have been so easily obtained, 
had not the gallant Thurot fallen during the action. The 
victor had not even the consolation to perform the last 
offices to his brave enemy ; for his body was thrown into 
the sea by his own people, in the hurry of the engagement. 
The loss on the side of the English did not exceed forty men 
killed and wounded, whereas above three hundred of the 
enemy were slain or disabled. The service performed on 
this occasion was deemed so essential to the peace and com- 
merce of Ireland, that the thanks of the House of Commons 
in that kingdom were voted to the conquerors of Thurot, 
as well as to Lieutenant-Colonel Jennings, for his spirited 
behaviour at Carrickfergus ; and the freedom of the city of 
Cork was presented in silver boxes to the Captains Elliot, 
Clements, and Logie. The name of Thurot was become 
terrible to all the trading seaports of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and therefore the defeat and capture of his squadron 

2 k 2 
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were celebrated with as hearty rejoicings as the most import- 
ant victory could have produced. 

In the beginning of April another engagement between 
E^ioit of f° ur frigates, still more equally matched, had a 
Captain different issue, though not less honourable for the 
Kennedy. British commanders. Captain Skinner of the Bidde- 
ford, and Captain Kennedy of the Flamborough, both 
frigates, sailed on a cruise from Lisbon ; and on the fourth 
day of April fell in with two large French frigates, convoy 
to a fleet of merchant ships, which the English captains 
immediately resolved to engage. The enemy did not decline 
the battle, which began about half an hour after six in the 
evening, and raged with great fury till eleven. By this 
time the Flamborough had lost sight of the Biddeford ; and 
the frigate with which Captain Kennedy was engaged bore 
away with all the sail she could carry. lie pursued her till 
noon the next day, when she had left him so far astern that 
he lost sight of her, and returned to Lisbon, with the loss of 
fifteen men killed and wounded, including the lieutenant 
of marines, and considerable damage both in her hull and 
rigging. In three days he was joined by the Biddeford, 
which had also compelled her antagonist to give way, and 
pursued her till she was out of sight. In about an hour 
after the action began, Captain Skinner was killed by a 
cannon-ball ; and the command devolved to Lieutenant 
Knollis, son to the Earl of t Banbury who maintained the 
battle with great spirit, even after he was wounded, until he 
received a second shot in his body, which proved mortal. 
Then the master, assuming the direction, continued the 
engagement with equal resolution until the enemy made his 
escape ; which he the more easily accomplished, as the 
Biddeford was disabled in her masts and rigging. 

The bravery of five Irishmen and a boy, belonging to the 
Remaiiibie crew of a ship from Waterford, deserves commo- 
ofhveTilh moration. The vessel, in her return fxom Bilboa, 
uxmm. laden with brandy and iron, being taken by a French 
privateer off Ushant, about the middle of April, the captors 
removed the master, and all the hands but these five men 
and the boy, who were loft to assist nine Frenchmen in 
navigating the vessel to France. These stout Hibernians 

c Mre sons of this nobleman were lemarkably distinguished in this war The fourth 
and fifth were dangeiously wounded at the battle of Maiden; the «u*ond wiw hmt xu 
the reduction of (ruudaloujx ; Luid Walhugfoid, the eldest, lecuved a shot at Oamek* 
ft-rgus; and the thud was slam m this engagement. 
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immediately formed a plan of insurrection, and executed it 
with success. Four of the French mariners being below 
deck, three aloft among the rigging, one at the helm, and 
another walking the deck, Brian, who headed the enterprise, 
tripped up the heels of the French steersman, seized his 
pistol, and discharged it at him who walked the deck ; but 
missing the mark he knocked him down with the butt end 
of the piece. At the same time hallooing to his confederates 
below, they assailed the enemy with their own broad swords, 
and soon compelling them to submit, came upon deck, and 
shut the hatches. Brian being now in possession of the 
quarter-deck, those who were aloft called for quarter, and 
surrendered without opposition. The Irish having thus 
obtained a complete victory, almost without bloodshed, and 
secured the prisoners, another difficulty occurred ; neither 
Brian nor any of his associates could read or write, or know 
the least principle of navigation ; but supposing his couise 
to be north, he steered at a venture, and the first land lie 
made was the neighbourhood of Youghall, where he happily 
arrived with his prisoners. 

The only considerable damage sustained by the navy of 
Great Britain since the commencement of this year lhe Eamil _ 
was the loss of the Ramillies, a magnificent ship of Ues mm of 
the second rate, belonging to the squadron winch ^/V" n ei ' k ' 
Admiral Boscawen commanded on the coast of theUoit- 
France, in order to watch the motions and distress u ‘ 
the commerce of that restless, enterprising enemy. In the 
beginning of February a series of stormy weather obliged 
the admiral to return from the bay of Quiberon to Plymouth, 
where he arrived with much difficulty ; but the Ramillies 
overshot the entrance to the Sound ; and being embayed 
near a point called the Bolthead, about four leagues higher 
up the channel, was dashed in pieces among the rocks, after 
all her anchors and cables had given way. All her officers 
and men, amounting to seven hundred, perished on this occa- 
sion, except one midshipman and twenty-five mariners, who 
had the good fortune to save themselves by leaping on the 
rocks as the hull was thrown forwards, and raised up by 
the succee ding billows. Such were the most material trans- 
actions of the year relating to the British empire in the seas 
of Europe. 

We shall now transport the reader to the continent .of 
North America, which, as the theatre of war, still main- 
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tamed its former importance. The French emissaries from 
Treat with P rov ^ nce °f Louisiana had exercised their arts of 
thTcLio - 1 insinnation with such success among the Obcrokees, 
H^tiiities a numerous and powerful nation of Indians settled 
recom- on the confines of Yirginia and Carolina, that 
menced. ^} ie y p a (j infringed the peace with the English to- 
wards the latter end of the last year, and begun hostilities by 
plundering, massacring and scalping several British subjects 
of the more southern provinces, Mr. Lyttleton, governor of 
South Carolina, having received information of these out- 
rages, obtained the necessary aids from the assembly of his 
province, for maintaining a considerable body of forces, 
which was raised with great expedition. lie marched in the 
beginning of October, at the head of eight hundred pro- 
vincials, reinforced with three hundred regular troops, and 
penetrated into the heart of the country possessed by the 
Cherokees, who were so much intimidated by his vigour 
and despatch, that they sent a deputation of their chiefs to 
sue for peace, which was re-established by a new treaty 
dictated by the English governor. They obliged themselves 
to renounce the French interest, to deliver up all the spies 
and emissaries of that nation then resident among them ; to 
surrender to justice those of their own people who had been 
concerned in murdering and scalping the British subjects ; 
and for the performance of these articles two-and-twenty of 
their head men were put as hostages into the hands of the 
governor. So little regard, however, was paid by these 
savages to this solemn accommodation, that Mr. Lyttleton 
had been returned but a few days from their country, when 
they attempted to surprise the English fort Prince George, 
near the frontiers of Carolina, by going thither in a body, 
on pretence of delivering up some murderers ; but the com- 
manding officer, perceiving somo suspicious circumstances 
in their behaviour, acted with such vigilance and circum- 
spection as entirely frustrated their design . 11 Thus disap- 

d This attempt was conducted In the following manner* having doubtless been con- 
certed with, the two-and-twcuty hostages who resided iu the foit. On the sixteenth day 
of Fcbruaiy two Indian women appearing at Keowee, on the oihor side of the rm r, Mr* 
Dogharty, one of the officeis of the foit, wont out to ask them ^hat news. Whih ho 
was engaged in conversation with these females, the gieat Indian wanior Oeumuistotn 
joining^ thorn, desired he would call the commanding officer, to whom he said lie had 
something to propose. Accordingly, Lieutenant Gottymoro appearing, uecompunh d hy 
Bnsign Bell, Dogharty, and Foster the inteipreter, Ocunnastota told him lie had some- 
thing^ of consequence to impart to the governor, whom ho proposed to visit, and desired 
he might bo attended by a white man as a safeguard. The lieutenant assuring him ho 
should hav<c a safeguard, the Indian declared he would then go and catch a homo for 
him; so saying, ho swung a bridle tlirico over his head as a signal; and immediately 
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pointed, they wreaked their vengeance upon the English 
subjects trading in their country, all of whom they 7 butchered 
without mercy . Not contented with this barbarous sacrifice, 
they made incursions to the British settlements at the Long 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad River, and massacred 
about forty defenceless colonists, who reposed themselves 
in full security on the peace so lately ratified. As views of 
interest could not have induced them to act in this manner, 
and their revenge had not been inflamed by any fresh provo- 
cation, these violences must be imputed to the instigation of 
French incendiaries ; and too plainly evinced the necessity 
of crowning our American conquests with the reduction of 
Louisiana, from whence these emissaries were undoubtedly 
despatched. 

The cruelty and mischief with which the Cherokees 
prosecuted their renewed hostilities alarmed all the Their towns 
southern colonies of the English ; and application 
was made for assistance to Mr. Amherst, the com- Mont- e 
mander-in-chief of the king’s forces in America. sumeiy- 
He forthwith detached twelve hundred chosen men to South 
Carolina, under the command of Colonel Montgomery 7 , 
brother to the Earl of Eglinton, an officer of approved 
conduct and distinguished gallantry. Immediately after 
his arrival at Charles-town, he advanced to Ninety-six, and 
proceeded to Twelve-mile River, which he passed in the 


twenty-five or tliirty muskets, from different ambuscades, were discharged at the English 
officers. Mr, Cotfcymore received a shot in his left breast, and in a few days expired ; Mr. 
Bell was wounded in the calf of the leg, and the inteipreter in the buttock. Ensign 
Milne, who remained in the fort, was no sooner informed of this tieaehery, than he 
ordered the soldiers to shackle the hostages : in the execution of which order one man 
was killed upon the spot, and another wounded in the forehead with a tomahawk ; cir- 
cumstances which, added to the murder of the lieutenant, incensed the garrison to such 
a degree, that it was judged absolutely necessary to put the hostages to death without 
fuither hesitation. In the evening a party of Indians appioached the fort, and firing 
two signal pieces, cried aloud in the Cherokee language — “ Eight manfully, and you 
shall be assisted,” Then they began an attack ; and continued filing all night upon 
the fort, without doing the least execution. That a design was concerted between than 
and the hostages appeared plainly from the nature of this assault ; and tins supposition 
was conveited into a certainty next day, when some of the ganison, searching the apart- 
ment in which the hostages lay, found a bottle of poison, probably designed to be emptied 
into the well, and several tomahawks huried in the earth ; which weapons had been 
privately conveyed to them by their friends* who were permitted to visit them without 
Interruption. On the third day of Maich the fort of Ninety-six was attacked by 
two hundred Cherokee Indians with musketry, which had little or no effect; so that 
they were forced to retire with some loss, and revenged themselves on the open country, 
burning and ravaging all the houses and plantations belonging to English settlers in 
this part of the country, and all along the frontiers of Virginia. Not contented with 
pillaging and destroying the habitations, they wantoned in the most horrible barbari- 
ties ; and their motions were so secret and sudden, that it was impossible for the in- 
habitants to know where the storm would burnt, or take proper precautions for their own 
defence ; so that a groat number of the back settlements were totally abandoned. 
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beginning of June without opposition. lie continued In's 
route by forced inarches until he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indian town called Little Keowoo, where he 
encamped in an advantageous situation. Having reason to 
believe the enemy were not yet apprised of his coming, 
he resolved to rush upon them in the night by surpiise. 
With this view, leaving his tents standing, with a sufficient 
guard for the camp and waggons, he marched through the 
woods towards the Cherokee town of Estatoe, at the distance 
of five-and-twenty miles ; and in his route detached a com- 
pany of light infantry to destroy the village of Litile 
Keowee, where they wore received with a smart fire ; but 
they rushed in with their bayonets, and all the men weio 
put to the sword. The main body proceeded straight to 
Estatoe, which they reached in the morning; but it had 
been abandoned about half an hour before their arrival. 
Some few of the Indians, who had not time to escape, wei e 
slain ; and the town, consisting of two hundred houses, well 
stored with provision, ammunition, and all the necessaries 
of life, was first plundered, and then reduced to ashes ; 
some of the wretched inhabitants, who concealed themselves, 
perishing in the flames. It was necessary to strike a terror 
into those savages by some examples of severity ; and the 
soldiers became deaf to all the suggestions of mercy when 
they found in one of the Indian towns the body of an 
Englishman, whom they had put to the torture that very 
morning. Colonel Montgomery followed up his blow with 
surprising rapidity. In the space of a few hours he de- 
stroyed Sugar-town, which was as largo as Estatoe, and 
every village and house in the Lower Nation. The Indian 
villages in this part of the world were agreeably situated, 
generally consisting of about one hundred houses, neatly 
and commodiously built, and well supplied with provision. 
They had in particular large magazines of corn, which were 
consumed in the flames. All the men that were taken 
suffered immediate death ; hut the greater part of the nation 
had escaped with the utmost precipitation. In many houses 
the hods were yet warm, and the tables spread with victuals. 
Many loaded guns went off while the houses were burning. 
The savages had not time to save their most valuable 
effects. The soldiers _ found some money, throe or four 
watches, a good quantity of wampum, clothes, and peltry. 
Colonel Montgomery having thus taken vengeance on the 
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perfidious Cherokees, at the expense of five or six men 
killed or wounded, returned to Fort Prince George, with 
about forty Indian women and children, whom he had made 
prisoners. Two of their warriors were set at liberty, and 
desired to inform their nation, that though they were now 
in the .power, of the English, they might still, on their 
submission, enjoy the blessing of peace. As the chief called 
Attakullakulla, alias the Little Carpenter, who had signed 
the last treaty, disapproved of the proceedings of his country- 
men, and had done many good offices to the English since 
the renovation of the war, he was now given to understand 
that he might come down with some other chiefs to treat 
of an accommodation, which would be granted to the Chero- 
kees on his account ; but that the negotiation must be begun 
in a few days, otherwise all the towns in the Upper Nation 
would be ravaged, and reduced to ashes. 

These intimations having produced little or no effect, 
Colonel Montgomery resolved to make a second Hiseiiw.ii- 
irruption into the middle settlements of the Chero- Sieset 
kees, and began his march on the twenty-fourth day tiements. 
of June. On the twenty-seventh, Captain Morrison, of the 
advanced party, was killed by a shot from a thicket, and 
the firing became so troublesome that his men gave way. 
The grenadiers and light infantry being detached to sustain 
them, continued to advance, notwithstanding the fire from 
the woods ; until, from a rising ground, they discovered a 
body of the enemy. These they immediately attacked, and 
obliged to retire into a swamp ; which, when the rest of 
the troops came up, they were, after a short resistance, 
compelled to abandon ; but as the country was difficult, and 
the path extremely narrow, the forces suffered on their 
march from the fire of scattered parties, who concealed 
themselves behind trees and bushes. At length they arrived 
at the town of Etchowee, which the inhabitants had for- 
saken, after having removed every thing, of value. Here, 
while the army encamped on a small plain, surrounded by 
hills, it was incommoded by volleys from the enemy, which 
wounded some men, and killed several horses. . They were 
even so daring as to attack the piquet guard, which repulsed 
them with difficulty; but, generally speaking, their parties 
declined an open engagement. Colonel Montgomery, sensi- 
ble that, as many horses were killed or disabled, he could 
not proceed farther without leaving his provisions behind, 
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or abandoning ihe wounded men to tlie brutal revenge of 
a savage enemy, resolved to return ; and began bis xetroat 
in tbe night, that he might be the less disturbed by the 
Indians. Accordingly, he pursued his route for two days 
without interruption ; but afterwards sustained some strag- 
gling fires from the woods, though the parties of the enemy 
were put to flight as often as they appeared. In the begin- 
ning of July he arrived at Fort Prince George; this expe- 
dition having cost him about seventy men killed and wounded, 
including five officers. 

In revenge for these calamities, tire Cherokees assembled 
Fate of the to a considerable number*, and formed the blockade 
g-im&on at 0 £ p or £ Loudoun, a small fortification near the 
Loudoun, confines of Virginia, defended by an inconsiderable 
garrison, ill supplied with provision and necessaries. After 
having sustained a long siege, and being 1 educed to the 
utmost distress, Captain Demero, the commander, held a 
council of war with the other officers, to deliberate upon 
their present situation; when it appeared that their pro- 
visions were entirely exhausted ; that they had subsisted a 
considerable time without bread upon horse-flesh, and such 
supplies of pork and beans as the Indian women could 
introduce by stealth; that the men were so weakened with 
famine and fatigue, that in a little time they would not be 
able to do duty ; that, for two nights past, considerable 
parties had deserted, and some thrown themselves upon the 
mercy of the enemy ; that the garrison in general threatened 
to abandon their officers, and betake themselves to the 
woods ; and that there was no prospect of relief, their com- 
munication having been long cut off from .all the British 
settlements : for these reasons they wore unanimously of 
opinion, that it was impracticable to prolong tlioir defence ; 
that they should accept of an honourable capitulation; ami 
Captain Stuart should be sent to treat with the warriors 
and the head men of the Cherokees, about tlie conditions of 
tboir surrender. This officer, being accordingly despatched 
with full po-wers, obtained a capitulation of the Indians, by 
which tbe garrison was permitted to retire. The Indians 
desired that, when they arrived at Keoweo, the Cherokee 
prisoners confined at that place should bo released, all hos- 
tilities cease, a lasting accommodation be re-established, ami 
a regulated trade revived. In consequence of ibis treaty 
the garrison evacuated the fort, and had marched about 
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fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, when they were 
surrounded and surprised by a laige body of Indians, who 
massacred all the officers except Captain Ftuait, and slew 
five-and-twenty of the soldiers ; the rest were made prison- 
ers, and distributed among the different towns and villages 
of the nation. Captain Stuart owed his life to the gene- 
rous intercession of the Little Caipenter, who ransomed him 
at the price of all he could command, and conducted 
him safe to Holston river, where he found Major Levis 
advanced so far with a body of Virginians. The savages, 
encouraged by their success at Fort Loudoun, undeitook 
the siege of Ninety-six and other small fortifications ; but 
retried precipitately on the approach of a body of pro- 
vincials. 

In the mean time the British interest and empire were 
firmly established on the banks of the Ohio, by the iheBin-h 
prudence and conduct of Major-General Stanwix, 
who had passed the winter at Pittsburgh, foimerly ontheoino. 
Du Quesne, and employed that time in the most effectual 
manner for the service of his country. He repaired the old 
works, established posts of communication fi om the Ohio to 
the Monongahela, mounted the bastions that cover the isth- 
mus with artillery, erected casemates, storehouses, and 
barracks for a numerous garrison, and cultivated with equal 
diligence and success the friendship and alliance of the 
Indians. The happy consequences of these measures were 
soon appareut in the production of a considerable trade be- 
tween the natives and the merchants of Pittsburgh, and in 
the perfect security of about four thousand settlers, who now 
returned to the quiet possession of the lands from whence they 
had been driven by the enemy on the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The incidents of the war were much more important and 
decisive in the more northern parts of this great con- 
tinent. The reader will remember that Brigadier- the siege of 
General Murray was left to command the garrison of Quebec * 
Quebec, amounting to about sis thousand men ; that a strong 
squadron of ships was stationed at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
under the direction of Lord Colville, an able and experienced 
officer, who had instructions to revisit Quebec in the begin- 
ning of summer, as soon as the river St, Lawrence should 
be navigable ; and that General Amherst, the commander- 
imehief of the forces in America, wintered in New York, 
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that he might he at hand to assemble his troops in the spring, 
and recommence his operations for the entire reduction of 
Canada. General Murray neglected no step that could . he 
taken, by the most vigilant officer for maintaining the im- 
portant conquest of Quebec, and subduing all the Lower 
Canada ; the inhabitants of which actually submitted, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the King of Great Britain : 0 
the garrison, however, within the walls of Quebec suftered 
greatly from the excessive cold in the winter, and the want 
of vegetables and fresh provision; insomuch that before the 
end of April, one thousand soldiers were dead of the scurvy, 
and twice that number rendered unfit for service. Such 
was the situation of the garrison, when Mr. Murray received 
undoubted intelligence that the French commander, the Che- 


* The garrison of Quebec, during the winter, repaired above five hundred housed, 
which had been damaged by the English cannon, built eight ledoubts of wood, lairnl 
foot-banks along the mmpaits, opened embrasures, mounted artillery, blocked up tdl the 
avenues of tho suburbs with a stockade, removed eleven months' provisions into the 
highest part of tho city, and formed a magazine of four thousand fascines. Two lnmdi< d 
men were posted at St. Foix, and twice the number at Lorotte. Several hundred nu n 
marched to St. Augustin, brought otf the enemy’s advanced guard, with a great number 
of cattle, and disarmed the inhabitants. By these precautions the motions of the French 
were observed, the avenues of Quebec were covered, and their dominion secured over 
eleven parishes, which furnished them with some fresh provision, and other necessai ies 
for subsistence. Sixteen thousand cords of wood being wanted for the hospitals, guunh, 
and quarters, and the met liod of transporting it from the isle of Orb urns being found 
slow and difficult, on account of tho floating ice in tho river, a sufficient number of 
hand-sledges were made, and two hundred wood-fellers set at work in tho^ forest of St, 
Foix, where plenty of fuel was obtained, and brought in to the several ri ginu ills by tho 
men that were not upon duty. A detachment of two bundled men being suit to 
tho other side of the river, distil mod the inhabitants, and compelled them to take tlm 
oath of allegiance : by this step tho English became masters of the southern side of 
thj St. Lawrence, and were supplied with good quantities of Irish provision. Tin' 
advanced posts of the enemy were established at Point-au-Tremhle, St. Augustin, and 
Lo Calvaire ; the main body of tlieir aimy quartered between Trois Rivieres anti .Jacques- 
Quartier. Their general having formed the design of attacking Quota** in tho winter, 
began to provide snow-shoes or rackets, scaling-ladders, and fascines, and make ail tho 
necessary preparations for tiiat enterprise, lie took possession of Point Levi, win re ho 
formed a magazine of provisions; great part of which, however, fell into the hands of tho 
English: for as soon as the river was frozen over, Biigadier Murray despatched thither 
two hundred men ; at whoso approach the enemy abandoned tin ir magazine, ami re- 
treated with great precipitation. Here the detachment took post hi a ehuieh, until Buy 
could build two wooden redoubts, and mount them with arfilluy. In the mum time, 
tiie enemy returning with a greater force to recover the pod, some battalions, with tho 
light infantry, marched over the ice, in order to cut otf their coiamuimuthm ; but tin y 
lied with great confusion, and afterwards took post at ISt. Michael, at a considerable dis- 
tance farther down the river. They now resolved to postpone the sh ge of Quoin e, that 
they might cany it on in a more regular manner. They began to rig their ships, repair 
their small craft, build galleys, cast bombs and bullets, and prepare lusemeB and gabions ; 
while Brigadier Murray employed his men in making preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, Ho sent out a detachment, who surprised the enemy's posts at SI, Augustin, 
Maison Brulee, and Lc Calvaire, where they t< 10 k ninety prisoners, Ho afterwards ordemi 
the light infantry to possess and fortify Capo Kouge* to prevent tho enemy's landing at 
that place, as well as to bo nearer at bund to observe their motions ; but wh< n the Irost 
broke up, so that their ships could fall down the river, they landed at 81. Augustin, and 
tho English posts were abandoned one after another, the detachments retiring without 
loss into tho city. 
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valier de Levis, was employed in assembling bis army, 
which, had been cantoned in tl\e neighbourhood of Mont- 
real ; that from the inhabitants of the country he had 
completed his eight battalions, regimented forty companies 
of the troops de Colonie, and determined to undertake the 
siege of Quebec, whenever the river St. Lawrence should 
be so clear of ice that he could use his four frigates and 
other vessels, by means of which he was entirely master of 
the river. 

The brigadier, considering the city of Quebec as no other 
than a strong cantonment, had projected a plan of Detent 
defence by extending lines, and intrenching his ^"nay”' 
troops on the heights of Abraham, which at the andcbl’ge 
distance of eight hundred paces, entirely commanded 
the ramparts of the city, and might have been de- the town, 
fended by a small force against a formidable army. Fas- 
cines, and every other necessary for this work, had been 
provided ; and in the month of April the men were set at 
work upon the projected lines ; but the earth was so hard- 
ened by the frost, that it was found impracticable to proceed. 
Being informed on the night of the twenty-sixth, that the 
enemy had landed at Point-au-Tremble, to the number of ten 
thousand men, with five hundred savages, he ordered all 
the bridges over the river Cape Rouge to be broken down, 
secured the landing-places at Sylleri and the Foulon ; and 
next day, marching in person with a strong detachment and 
two field-pieces, took possession of an advantageous situ- 
ation, and thus defeated the scheme which the French 
commander had laid for cutting off the posts which the Eng- 
lish had established. These being all withdrawn, the brigadier 
that same afternoon marched back to Quebec, with little or 
no loss, although his rear was harassed by the enemy. Here 
he formed a resolution which has been censured by some 
critics in war, as a measure that savoured more of youthful 
impatience and overboiling courage, than of that military 
discretion which ought to distinguish a commander in such 
a delicate situation : but it is more easy to censure with an 
appearance of reason, than to act in such, circumstances with 
any certainty of success. Mr. Murray, in his letter to the 
secretary of state, declared that, although the enemy were 
greatly superior to him in number, yet, when he considered 
that the English forces were habituated to victory, that they 
were provided with a fine train of field artillery, that in shut- 
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ting them at once within the walls, ho should have risked 
his whole stake on the single chance of defending a wretched 
fortification ; a chance which could not he much lessened by 
an action in the field, though such an action would double 
the chance of success; for these reasons he determined to 
hazard a battle ; should the event prove unprosperous, he 
resolved to hold out the place to the last extremity ; then to 
retreat to the isle of Orleans, or Coudres, with the remainder 
of the garrison, and there wait for a reinforcement. In pur- 
suance of these resolutions, he gave the necessary orders 
overnight; and on the twenty-eighth day of April, at halt 
an hour after six in the morning, marched out with his little 
army of three thousand men, which he formed on the heights 
in order of battle. The right brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Burton, consisted of the regiments of Amherst, Anstruthor, 
Webb, and the second battalion of Royal Americans; the 
left, under Colonel Fraser, was formed of the regiments 
of Kennedy, Lascelles, Townshend, and the Highlanders. 
Otway’s regiment, and the third battalion of Royal Ameri- 
cans, constituted the corps de reserve. Major Balling's corps 
of light infantry covered the right flank ; the left was secured 
by Captain Huzzen’s company of rangers ; and one hundred 
volunteers, under the command of Captain Donald Mac- 
donald; and each battalion was supplied with two field- 
pieces. Brigadier Murray having reconnoitred the enemy, 
perceived their van had taken possession of the rising grounds 
about three quarters of a mile in his front ; but that their 
army was on the march in one column. Thinking this was 
the critical moment to attack them, before they were formed, 
lie advanced towards them with equal order and expedition. 
They were soon driven from the heights, though not without 
a warm dispute ; during which the body of their army ad- 
vanced at a round pace, and formed in columns. Their van 
consisted of ten companies of grenadiers, two of volunteers, 
and four hundred savages ; eight battalions, formed iu four 
columns, with some bodies of Canadians in the intervals, 
constituted their main body ; their rear was composed of two 
battalions, and some Canadians in the flanks; and two thou- 
sand Canadians formed the reserve. Their whole army 
amounted to upwards of twelve thousand men. Major 
Dalling, with great gallantry, dispossessed their grenadiers 
of a house and windmill which they occupied, iu order to 
cover their left flank ; and in this attack the major and some 
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of liis officers were wounded : nevertheless, the light infantry- 
pursued the fugitives to a corps which was formed to sustain 
them ; then the pursuers halted, and dispersed along the 
front of the right ; a circumstance which prevented that wing 
from taking advantage of the first impression they had made 
on the left of the enemy. The light infantry being ordex-ed 
to regain the flank, were, in attempting this motion, furiously 
charged, and thrown into disorder ; then they retired to th*e 
rear in such a shattered condition, that they could never 
again he brought up during the whole action. Otway's 
regiment was instantly ordered to advance from the body of 
reserve, and sustain the right wing, which the enemy twice 
in vain attempted to penetrate. Meanwhile the left brigade 
of the British forces did not remain inactive : they had dis- 
possessed the French of two redoubts, and sustained with 
undaunted resolution the whole efforts of the enemy’s right, 
until they were fairly fought down, overpowered by numbers, 
and reduced to a handful, notwithstanding the assistance they 
received from the third battalion of Royal Americans, which 
had been stationed with the body of reserve, as well as from 
Kennedy’s regiment, posted in the centre. The French 
attacked with great impetuosity ; and at length a fresh co- 
lumn of the regiment de Rousillon penetrating the left wing 
of the British army, it gave way ; the disorder was soon com- 
municated to the right ; so that, after a very obstinate dispute, 
which lasted an hour and three quarters, Brigadier Murray 
was obliged to quit the field, with the loss of one thousand 
men killed or wounded, and the greater part of his artillery. 
The enemy lost twice the number of men, and reaped no 
essential advantage from their victory. _ 

Mr. Murray, far from being dispirited by his defeat, no 
sooner retired within the walls of Quebec, than he Q Qe hec 
resolved to prosecute the fortifications of the place, be '_ ,e = ed - 
which had been interrupted- by the severity of the winter; 
and the soldiers exerted themselves with incredible ala- 
crity, not only in labouring at the works, but also in the 
defence of the town, before which the enemy had opened 
trenches on the very evening of the battle. Three ships 
anchored at the Foulon below their camp ; and for several 
days they were employed in landing their cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition. Meanwhile they worked incessantly at 
their trenches before the town ; and on the eleventh day of 
May opened one bomb battery, and three batteries of cannon. 
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Brigadier Mur i ay made tlie necessary dispositions to defend 
the place to the last extremity ; he raised two cavaliers, con- 
trived some outworks, and planted the ramparts with one 
hundred and thirty-two pieces of artillery, dragged thither 
mostly hv the soldiery. Though the enemy cannonaded the 
place with great vivacity the first day, their fire soon 
slackened ; and their batteries were, in a manner, silenced 
by the superior fire of the garrison : nevertheless Quebec 
would, in all probability, have reverted to its former owners, 
had a French fleet from Europe got the start of an English 
squadron in sailing up the river. 

Lord Colville had sailed from Halifax, with the fleet under 
The _ his command, on the twenty-second day of April ; 
shi^Jus but was retarded in his passage by thick fogs, con- 
a^tioyed. trary winds, and great shoals of ice floating down 
the river. Commodore Swanton, who had sailed from Eng- 
land with a small reinforcement, arrived about the beginning 
of May at the isle of Bee, in the river St. Lawrence, where, with 
two ships, he purposed to wait for the rest of his squadron, 
which had separated from him in the passage : but one of 
these, the Lowestoff, commanded by Captain Beane, had en- 
tered the harbour of Quebec on the ninth day of May, and com- 
municated to the governor the joyful news that the squadron 
was arrived in the river. Commodore Swanton no sooner 
received intimation that Quebec was besieged, than he sailed 
up the river with all possible expedition, and on the fifteenth, 
in the evening, anchored above Point Levi. The brigadier 
expressing an earnest desire that the French squadron above 
the town might be removed, the commodore ordered Captain 
Schomberg of the Diana, and Captain Deane of the Lowes- 
toff, to slip their cables early next morning, and attack the 
enemy's fleet, consisting of two frigates, two armed ships, 
and a great number of smaller vessels. They were no sooner 
in motion than the French ships fled in the utmost disorder. 
One of their frigates was driven on the rocks above Cape 
Diamond ; the other ran ashore, and was burned at Point- 
au-Tremble, about ten leagues above the town ; and all the 
other vessels were taken or destroyed. 

The enemy were so confounded and dispirited by this 
They aban- disaster, and the certain information that a strong 
don the English fleet was already in the river St. Lawrence, 
^ that in the following night they raised the siege of 
.Quebec, and retreated with great precipitation, leaving their 
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provisions, implements, and artillery to Governor Murray, 
who had intended to make a vigorous sally in the morning, 
and attempt to penetrate into the camp of the besiegers, 
which, from the information of prisoners and deserters, he 
conceived to be a very practicable scheme. For this pur- 
pose he had selected a body of troops, who were already 
under arms, when a lieutenant, whom he had sent out with a 
detachment to amuse the enemy, came and assured him that 
their trenches were abandoned. He instantly marched out 
of Quebec at the head of his forces, in hopes of overtaking 
and making an impression on their rear, that he might have 
ample revenge for his late discomfiture ; but they had passed 
the river Cape Rouge before he could come up with their 
army : however, he took some prisoners, and a great quan- 
tity of baggage, including their tents, stores, magazines of 
provision and ammunition, with thirty-four pieces of batter- 
ing cannon, ten field-pieces, six mortars, four petards, a great 
number of scaling ladders, intrenching tools, and every other 
implement for a siege. They retired to Jacques-Quartier, 
where their ammunition began to fail, and they were aban- 
doned by great part of the Canadians ; so that they resigned 
all hope of succeeding against Quebec, and began to take 
measures for the preservation of Montreal, against which 
the force under General Amherst was directed. There M. 
Vaudreuil had fixed his head-quarters, and there he pro- 
posed to make his last stand against the efforts of the British 
general. He not only levied forces, collected magazines, 
and erected new fortifications, in the island of Montreal, but 
he had even recourse to feigned intelligence, and other arts 
of delusion, to support the spirits of the Canadians and their 
Indian allies, which had begun to flag in consequence of 
their being obliged to abandon the siege of Quebec. It 
must be owned, he acted with all the spirit and foresight of 
an experienced general, determined to exert himself for the 
preservation of the colony, even though very little prospect 
of success remained. His hopes, slender as they were, 
depended upon the natural strength of the country, rendered 
almost inaccessible by woods, mountains, and morasses, 
which might have retarded the progress of the English, and 
protracted the war, until a general pacification could be 
effected. In the mean time Major-General Amherst was 
diligently employed in taking measures for the execution of 
the plan he had projected, in order to complete the conquest 
VOL, III. — 8 . 2 L 
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of Canada. He conveyed instructions to General Murray, 
directing him to advance by water towards Montreal, with 
all the troops that could be spared from the garrison of 
Quebec. He detached Colonel Haviland, with a body 
of troops from Crown Point, to take possession of the Isle- 
aux-Noix, in the lake Champlain, and from thence penetrate 
the shortest way to the bank of the river St. Lawrence ; 
while he himself, with the main body of the army, amounting 
to about ten thousand men, including Indians, should pro- 
ceed fiom the frontiers of New York, by the rivers of the 
Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake Ontario, and sail down 
the river St. Lawience to the island of Montreal. Thus, 
on the supposition that all these particulars could be exe- 
cuted, the enemy must have been hemmed in, and entirely 
surrounded. In pursuance of this plan, General Amherst 
had provided two armed sloops to cruise in the lake Ontario 
under the command of Captain Loring ; as well as a great 
number of batteaux, or smaller vessels, for the transporta- 
tion of the troops, artillery, ammunition, implements, and 
baggage. Several regiments were ordered to proceed from 
Albany to Oswego, and the general, taking his departure 
from Schenectady, with the rest of the forces, in the latter 
end of June, arrived at the same place on the ninth day of 
July.. 

Being informed that two French vessels had appeared off 
General Oswego, he despatched some batteaux to Niagara, 
Amheiet with intelligence to Captain Loring, who imme- 
Fi each &Tt diately set sail in quest of them; but they escaped 
at the tie his pursuit, though they had twice appeared in 
Ro)aie ‘ the neighbourhood of Oswego since the arrival of 
the general, who endeavoured to amuse them, by detach- 
ing batteaux to different parts of the lake. The army being 
assembled, and joined by a considerable body of Indians, 
under the command of Sir William Johnson, the general 
detached Colonel Haviland, with the light infantry, the 
grenadiers, and one battalion of Highlanders, to take post 
at the bottom of the lake, and assist the armed vessels in 
finding a passage to La Galette. On the tenth day of 
August the army embarked on board the batteaux and 
whale-boats, and proceeded on the lake towards the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence. Understanding that one of the 
enemy’s vessels had run aground and was disabled, and that 
the other lay off La Galette, he resolved to make the best of 
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his way down the river to Swegatchie, and attack the French 
fort at Isle Royale, one of the most important posts on the 
river St. Lawrence, the source of which it in a great measure 
commands. On the seventeenth, the row-galleys fell in with 
the French sloop commanded by M. cle la Broquerie, who 
surrendered after a warm engagement. Mr. Amheiat having 
detached some engineers to reconnoitre the coasts and inlands 
in the neighbourhood of Isle Royale, he made a disposi- 
tion for the attack of that fortress, which was accordingly 
invested, after he had taken possession of the islands. Some 
of these the enemy had abandoned with such precipitation, 
as to leave behind a few scalps they had taken on the 
Mohawk river, a number of tools and utensils, two swivels, 
some barrels of pitch, and a large quantity of iron. The 
Indians were so incensed at sight of the scalps, that they 
burned a chapel, and all the houses of the enemy. Batteries 
being raised on the near est islands, the fort was cannonaded 
not only by them, but likewise by the armed sloops; and 
a disposition was made for giving the assault, when M. 
Pouchart, the governor, thought proper to beat a parley, 
and surrender on capitulation. The general, having taken 
possession of the fort, found it so well situated for com- 
manding the lake Ontario and the Mohawk river, that he 
resolved to maintain it with a garrison, and employed some 
days in repairing the fortifications. 

From this place his navigation down the river St. Lawrence 
was rendered extremely difficult and dangerous, by a e <i t-kea 
a great number of violent riffs or rapids, and falls ; Montlwl - 
among which he lost above fourscore men, forty-six batteaux, 
seventeen whale-boats, one row-galley, with some artillery, 
stores, and ammunition. On the sixth day of September 
the troops were landed on the island of Montreal without 
any opposition, except from some flying parties, which 
exchanged a few shot, and then fled with precipitation. 
That same day he repaired a bridge which they had broken 
down in their retreat ; and, after a march of two leagues, 
formed his army on a plain before Montreal, where they lay 
all night on their arms. Montreal is, in point of import- 
ance, the second place in Canada, situated in an island of 
the river St. Lawrence, at an equal distance from Quebec 
and the lake Ontario. Its central situation rendered it the 
staple of the Indian trade : yet the fortifications of it were 
inconsiderable, not at all adequate to the value of the place. 
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G-enoral Amherst ordered some pieces of artillery to be 
brought up immediately from the landing-place at La Chine, 
wheie he had left some regiments for the security of the 
boats, and determined to commence the siege in form ; but 
in the morning of the seventh he received a letter from the 
Marquis do Vaudreuil by two officers, demanding a capitula- 
tion : which, after some letters had passed between the two 
generals, was granted upon as favourable terms as the 
French had reason to expect, considering that General 
Murray, with the troops from Quebec, had by this time 
landed on the island ; and Colonel Haviland, with the body 
under his command, had just arrived on the south side of 
the river opposite to Montreal ; circumstances equally 
favourable and surprising, if we reflect upon the different 
routes they pursued, through an enemy’s country, where 
they had no intelligence of the motions of each other. Had 
any accident retarded the progress of General Amherst, 
the reduction of Montreal would have been attempted by 
General Murray, who embarked with his troops at Quebec, 
on board of a great number of small vessels, under the 
command of Captain Deane, in the Diana. This gentle- 
man, with uncommon abilities, surmounted the difficulties 
of an unknown, dangerous, and intricate navigation; and 
conducted the voyage with such success, that not a single 
vessel was lost in the expedition. M. de Levis, at the 
head of his forces, watched the motions of General Murray, 
who, in advancing up the river, published manifestos among 
the Canadians, which produced all the effect he could desire. 
Almost all the parishes on the south shore, as far as the 
river Sorrel, submitted, and took the oath of neutrality; 
and Lord Hollo disarmed all the inhabitants of the north 
shore, as far as Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital 
of a district, being no more than an open village, was 
taken without resistance. In a word, General Amherst 
took possession of Montreal, and thus completed the con- 
quest of all Canada ; a conquest the most important of any 
that ever the British arms achieved, whether we consider the 
safety, of the English colonies in North America, now secured 
from invasion and encroachment; the extent and fertility 
of the country subdued; or the whole Indian commerce 
thus transferred to the traders of Great Britain. The terms 
of the capitulation may, perhaps, be thought rather too 
favourable, as the enemy were actually enclosed and desti- 
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tute of all hope of relief : but little points like these onglit 
always to be sacrificed to the consideration of great objects ; 
and the finishing the conquest of a great country, without 
bloodshed, redounds as much to the honour, as it argues the 
humanity, of General Amherst, whose conduct had been 
irreproachable duting the whole course of the American 
operations. At the same time, it must be allowed, he was 
extremely fortunate in having subordinate commanders, who 
perfectly cori'esponded with his ideas; and a body of troops 
whom no labours could discourage, whom no dangers could 
dismay. Sir William Johnson, with a power of authority 
and insinuation peculiar to himself, not only maintained a 
surprising ascendency over the most ferocious of all the 
Indian tribes, but kept them within the bounds of such 
salutary restraint, that not one single act of inhumanity 
was perpetrated by them duiing the whole course of this 
expedition. The zeal and conduct of Brigadier-General 
Gage, the undaunted spirit and enterprising genius of 
General Murray, the diligence and activity of Colonel 
Haviland, happily co-operated in promoting this great 
event. 

The French ministry had attempted to succour Montreal, 
by equipping a considerable number of store-ships, Fiench 
and sending them out in the spring under convoy 
of a frigate; but as their officers understood that thf> b ij of 
the British squadron had sailed up the river St. 
Lawrence before their arrival, they took shelter in dnetionof 
the bay of Chaleurs, on the coast of Acadia, wheie Cauuh> 
they did not long remain unmolosted. Captain Byron, who 
commanded the ships of war that were left at Louisbourg, 
having received intelligence of them from Brigadier-General 
Whitmore, sailed thither with his squadron, and found thorn 
at anchor. The whole fleet consisted of one frigate, two 
large store-ships, and nineteen sail of smaller vessels ; the 
greater part of which had been taken from the merchants 
of Great Britain : all these were destroyed, together with 
two batteries which had been raised for their protection. 
The French town, consisting of two hundred houses, was 
demolished, and the settlement totally ruined. All the 
French subjects inhabiting the territories from the bay of 
Fundy to the banks of the river St. Lawrence, and all the 
Indians through that tract of country, were now subdued, 
and subjected to the English government. In the month 
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of December of tbe preceding year, the French colonists of 
Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other places lying along the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, made their submission by deputies to 
Colonel Frye, who commanded in Fort Cumberland at Chig- 
necto. They afterwards lenewed this submission in the 
most formal manner, by subscribing articles, by which they 
obliged themselves, and the people they represented, to 
repair in the spring to Bay Yerte, with all their effects 
and shipping, to be disposed of according to the direction 
of Colonel Lamence, governor of Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 
They were accompanied by two Indian chiefs of the nation 
of the Mickmacks, a powerful and numerous people, now 
become entirely dependent upon his Biitannic majesty. In 
a word, by the conquest of Canada, the Indian fur trade, 
in its full extent, fell into the hands of the English. The 
French interest among the savage tribes, inhabiting an 
immense tract of country, was totally extinguished; and 
their American possessions shrunk within the limits of 
Louisiana, an infant colony on the south of the Missis- 
sippi, which the British arms may at any time easily 
subdue. 

The conquest of Canada being achieved, nothing now 
Demolition remained to be done in North America, except the 
otLoms- demolition of the fortifications of Louisbourg on 
bomg. |} ie igl an c[ 0 f Cape Breton ; for which purpose some 
able engineers had been sent from England with the ships 
commanded by Captain Byron. By means of mines artfully 
disposed and well constructed, the fortifications were reduced 
to a heap of rubbish, the glacis was levelled, and the ditches 
were filled. All the artillery, ammunition, and implements 
of war, were conveyed to Halifax ; but the barracks were 
repaired so as to accommodate three hundred men occa- 
sionally : and the hospital, with the private houses, were 
left standing. The French still possessed, upon the con- 
tinent of America, the fertile country lying on each side 
of the great river Mississippi, which disembogues itself 
into the gulf of Florida; but the colony was so thinly 
peopled and so ill provided, that, far from being formidable, 
it scarce could have subsisted, unless the British traders had 
been base and treacherous enough to supply it from time 
to time with provisions and necessaries. The same infamous 
commerce was carried on with divers French plantations 
in the West Indies ; insomuch that the governors of pro- 
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vinees, and commanders of the squadrons stationed in those 
seas, made formal complaints of it to the ministry. The 
temptation of extraordinary profit excited the merchants, 
not only to assist the enemies of their country, but also 
to run all risks in eluding the vigilance of the legisla- 
ture. The inhabitants of Martinique found a plentiful 
market of provisions furnished by the British subjects at 
the Dutch islands of Eustatia and Curagoa; and those 
that were settled on the island of Hispaniola were sup- 
plied in the same manner at the Spanish settlement of 
Monte Christo. 

While the British commanders exerted themselves by 
sea and land with the most laudable spirit of vigi- in? at® 
lance and courage against the foreign adversaries " u t ^ i a l l u e “ 
of their country, the colonists of Jamaica ran the 
most imminent hazard of being extirpated by a domestic 
enemy. The negro slaves of that island, grown insolent 
in the contemplation of their own foimidable numbers, or 
by observing the supine indolence of their masters, or stimu- 
lated by that appetite for liberty so natural to the mind of 
man, began, in the course of this year, to entertain thoughts 
of shaking off the yoke by means of a general insurrection. 
Assemblies were held, and plans revolved for this purpose. 
At length they concerted a scheme for rising in arms all 
at once in different parts of the island, in order to ma&saere 
all the white men, and take possession of the government. 
They agreed that this design should be put in execution 
immediately after the departure of the fleet for Europe; 
but their plan was defeated by their ignorance and im- 
patience. Those of the conspirators that belonged to Cap- 
tain Forrest’s estate, being impelled by the fumes of intoxica- 
tion, fell suddenly upon the overseer, while he sat at supper 
with some friends, and butchered the whole company. Being 
immediately joined by some of their confederates, they at- 
tacked the neighbouring plantations, where they repeated 
the same barbarities ; and seizing all the arms and ammuni- 
tion that fell in their way, began to grow formidable to the 
colony. The governor no sooner received intimation of 
this disturbance, than he, by proclamation, subjected the 
colonists to martial law. All other business was interrupted, 
and every man took to his arms. The regular troops, joined 
by the troop of militia and a considerable number of volun- 
teers, marched from Spanish-town to St. Mary’s, where the 
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insurrection began, and skirmished with the insurgents ; 
but as they declined standing any regular engagement, 
and trusted chiefly to busli-fighting, the governor employed 
against them the free blacks, commonly known by the name 
of the Wild Negroes, now peaceably settled under the pro- 
tection of the government. These auxiliaries, in considera- 
tion of a price sot upon the heads of the rebels, attacked 
them in their own way, slew them by surprise, until their 
strength was broken, and numbers made away with them- 
selves in despair; so that the insurrection was supposed to 
be quelled about the beginning of May ; but in June it 
broke out again with redoubled fury, and the rebels were 
reinforced to a very considerable number. The regular 
troops and the militia, joined by a body of sailors, formed 
a camp, under the command of Colonel Spragge, who sent 
out detachments against the negroes, a great number of 
whom were killed, and some taken ; but the rest, instead 
of submitting, took shelter in the woods and mountains. 
The prisoners being tried, and found guilty of rebellion, 
were put to death by a variety of tortures. Some were 
hanged, some beheaded, some burned, and some fixed alive 
upon gibbets. One of these last lived eight days and 
eighteen hours, suspended under a vertical sun, without 
being refreshed by one drop of water, or receiving any 
manner of sustenance. In order to prevent such insurrec- 
tions for the future, the justices assembled at the sessions of 
the peace established regulations, importing that no negro 
slave should be allowed to quit his plantation without a 
white conductor, or a ticket of leave ; that every negro 
playing at any sort of game should be scourged through 
the public streets ; that every publican suffering such gam- 
ing in his house should forfeit forty shillings; that every 
proprietor suffering his negroes to beat a drum, blow a horn, 
or make any other noise in his plantation, should be fined 
ten pounds ; and every overseer allowing these irregularities 
should pay half that sum, to be demanded, or distrained for, 
by any civil or military officer ; that every free negro, or 
mulatto, should wear a blue cross on his right shoulder, 
on pain of imprisonment ; that no mulatto, Indian, or negro, 
should hawk or sell any thing, except fresh fish and milk, 
on pain of being scourged; that rum and punch-houses 
should be shut up during divine service on Sundays, under 
the penalty of twenty shillings ; and that those who had 
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petit licences should shut up their homes on other nights 
at nine o’clock. 


Notwithstanding these examples and regulations, a body 
of rebellious negroes still subsisted in places that V(tllll lt 
were deemed inaccessible to regular forces: and *io,r 
from these they made nocturnal irruptions into Hl ' 1,>liluJ ' 
the nearest plantations, where they acted with all the wau- 
tonness of barbarity: so that the people of Jamaica wire 
obliged to conduct themselves with the utmost vigilance 
and circumspection ; while Rear-Admiral Holmes who com- 
manded at sea, took every precaution to secure the island 
from insult or invasion. He not only took measures for 
the defence of Jamaica, hut also contrived and executed 


schemes for annoying the enemy. Ilav mg, in the month 
of October, received intelligence, that five French frigates 


were equipped at Cape Francois, on the island of Hispaniola, 
in order to convoy a fleet of merchant ships to Europe, he 
stationed the ships under his command in such a manner 
as was most likely to intercept this fleet ; and his disposition 
was attended with success. The enemy sailed from the 
Cape, to the number of eight sail, on the sixteenth; and 
next day they were chafed by the king’s ships the Hamp- 
shire, Lively, and Boreas ; which, however, made small 
progress, as there was little wind, and that variable. In 
the evening the breeze freshened ; and about midnight the 
Boreas came up with the Sirenne, commanded by Commo- 
dore M'Cartie. They engaged with great vivacity for about 
twenty-five minutes, when the Sirenne shot ahead, and made 
the best of her vay. The Boreas was so damaged in her 
rigging, that she could not close with the enemy again 
till next day, at two in the afternoon, when the action 
was renewed off the east end of Cuba, and maintained till 


forty minutes past four, when Mr. M £ Cartie struck. In 
the mean time, the Hampshire and Lively gave chace to the 
other four French frigates, which steered to the southward 
with all the sail they could carry, in order to reach tire west 
end of Tortuga, and shelter themselves in Port-au-Prince. 
On the eighteenth, the Lively, by the help of her oars, came 
up with the Valeur, at half an hour past seven iD the morn- 
ing ; and after a hot action, which continued an hour and 
a half, compelled the enemy to submit. The Hampshire 
stood after the other three, and about four in the afternoon 
ran up between the Duke de Choiseul and the Prince 
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Edward. These she engaged at the same time ; but the 
first, having the advantage of the wind, made her retreat 
into Port-au-Paix ; the other ran ashore about two leagues 
to leeward, and struck her colours ; but, at the approach of 
the Hampshire, the enemy set her on fire, and she blew up. 
This w r as also the fate of the Fleur-de-Lys, which had run 
into Freshwater Bay, a little farther to leeward of Port- 
au-Prince. Thus, by the prudent disposition of Admiral 
Holmes, and the gallantry of his three captains, Norbury, 
Uvedale, and Maitland, two large frigates of the enemy were 
taken, and three destroyed. The spirit of the officers was 
happily supported by an uncommon exertion of courage 
in the men, who cheerfully engaged in the most dangerous 
enterprises. Immediately after the capture of the French 
frigates, eight of the enemy’s privateers were destroyed or 
brought into Jamaica. Two of these, namely, the Vain- 
queur of ten guns, sixteen swivels, and ninety men, and the 
Maekau of six swivels, and fifteen men, had run into shoal 
water in Cumberland-harbour, on the island of Cuba. The 
boats of the Trent and Boreas, manned under the direction 
of the Lieutenants Miller and Stuart, being rowed up to 
the Yainqueur, boarded and took possession under a close 
fire, after having surmounted many other difficulties. The 
Maekau was taken without any resistance; then the boats 


proceeded against the Guespe, of eight guns, and eighty- 
five men, which lay at anchor further up in the lagoon ; 
but before they came up, the enemy had set her on fire, and 
she was destroyed. 

The same activity and resolution distinguished the captains 
Gaiismt be- anc ^ officers belonging to the squadron commanded 
ha' lour of by Sir James Douglas off the Leeward Islands. In 
* I e ns C4p ' the month of September, the Captains Obrien and 
obnen and Taylor, of the ships Temple and Griffin, being on a 
the Lee - 1 joint cruise off the islands Granadas, received intelli- 
Tsiands g ence that the Virgin, formerly a British sloop of 
“ anu *' war, which had been taken by the enemy, then lay 
at anchor, together with three privateers, under the pro- 
tection of three forts on the island, sailed thither in order to 


attack them ; and their enterprise was crowned with success. 
After a warm engagement, which lasted several hours, the 
enemy’s batteries were silenced, and indeed demolished, and 
the English captains took possession of the four prizes. 
They afterwards entered another harbour of that island, 
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having first demolished another fort ; and there fhey lay four 
days unmolested, at the expiration of which they carried off 
three other prizes. In their return to Antigua, they fell in 
with thirteen ships bound to Martinique with provisions, and 
took them all without resistance. About the same time eight 
or nine privateers were taken by the ships which Commodore 
Sir James Douglas employed in cruising round the island of 
Guadaloupe, so that the British commerce in those seas 
flourished under his care and protection. 

In the East Indies the British arms still continued to 
prosper. After the reduction of Arcot, the garri- Ti vis- 
sons of Permacoil and Allumparva suneudered 
themselves prisoners of war in the beginning of 1 > lie ^ 
May. The Falmouth obliged the Haarlem, a French ship 
from Merguy, to run ashore to the northward of Pondicherry. 
The important settlement of Carical was reduced by the sea 
and land forces commanded by Bear- Admiral Cornish and 
Major Monson, and the French garrison made prisoners of 
war ; and Colonel Coote formed the blockade of Pondicherry* 
by land, while tbe harbour was beset by the English 
squadron. 

No action of importance was in the course of this year 
achieved by the naval force of Great Britain in the Aoh« re- 
seas of Europe. A powerful squadron still remained 
in the hay of Quiberon, in order to amuse and em- Q ,llb « un - 
ploy a body of French forces on that part of the coast, and 
interrupt the navigation of the enemy ; though the principal 
aim of this armament seems to have been to watch and de- 
tain the few French ships which had run into the river 
Yillaine, after the defeat of Conflans; an object, the im- 
portance of which will doubtless astonish posterity. The 
fleet employed in this service was alternately commanded by 
Admiral Boscawen and Sir Edward Hawke, officers of dis- 
tinguished abilities, whose talents might have been surely 
rendered subservient to much greater national advantages. 
All that Mr. Bosqawen could do in this circumscribed scene 
of action, was to take possession of a small island near the 
river Yannes, which he caused to be cultivated, and planted 
with vegetables, for the use of the men infected with scor- 
butic disorders, arising from salt provision, sea any and want 
of proper exercise. In the month of September, Sir Edward 
Hawke, who had by this time relieved Mr. Boscawen, de- 
tached the gallant Lord Howe, in the Magnanimc, with the 
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ships Prince Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the little 
island of Dumet, about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth, abounding with fresh water. It was defended by a 
small fort, mounted with nine cannon, and manned with one 
company of the regiment of Bom bon, who surrendered in a 
very short time after the ships had begun the attack. By 
this small conquest a considerable expense was saved to the 
nation in the article of transports employed to carry water 
for the use of the squadron. 

Admiral Rodney still maintained his former station off the 
Admuai c o a& t °f Havre de Grace, to observe what should 
Rodnej to pass at the mouth of the Seine. In the month of 
-- July, while he hovered in this neighbourhood, five 
the co-st of large flat-bottomed boats, laden with cannon and 
ijanee. ge t sail from Harfleur, in the middle of the 

day, with their colours flying, as if they had set the English 
squadron at defiance ; for the walls of Havre de Grace, and 
even the adjacent hills, were covered with spectators, 
assembled to behold the issue of this adventure. Having 
reached the river of Caen, they stood backwards and forwards 
upon the shoals, intending to amuse Admiral Rodney till 
night, and then proceed under cover of the darkness. He 
perceived their drift, and gave directions to his small vessels 
to be ready, that, as soon as daylight failed, they should make 
all the sail they could for the mouth of the river Orne, in 
order to cut off the enemy’s retreat, while he himself stood 
with the larger ships to the steep coast of Port Bassin. The 
scheme succeeded to his wish. The enemy, seeing their 
retreat cut off, ran ashore at Port Bassin, where the admiral 
destroyed them, together with a small fort which had been 
erected for the defence of this harbour. Each of those 
vessels was one hundred feet in length, and capable of con- 
taining four hundred men for a short passage, What their 
destination was we cannot pretend to determine ; but the 
French had provided a great number of these transports ; 
for ten escaped into the river Orne leading to Caen ; and in 
consequence of this disaster one hundred were unloaded, and 
sent up again to Rouen. This was not all the damage that 
the enemy sustained on this part of the coast. In the month 
of _ November, Captain Ourry, of the Acteon, chased a large 
privateer, and drove her ashore between Cape Barfleur and 
La Hogue, where she perished. The cutters belonging 
to Admiral Rodney’s squadron scoured the coast towards 
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Dieppe, where a considerable fishery was carried on, and 
where they took or destroyed near forty vessels of con- 
siderable burden. Though the English navy suffered nothing 
from the French during this period, it sustained some damage 
from the weather. The Conqueror, a new ship of the line, 
was lost in the channel, on the island of St. Nicholas, but the 
crew and cannon were saved. The Lyme, of twenty guns, 
foundered in the Cattegat, in Norway, and fifty of the men 
perished ; and in the West Indies, a tender belonging to 
the Dublin, commanded by Commodore Sir James Douglas, 
was lost in a gale of wind, with a hundred chosen ma- 
riners. 

Of the domestic transactions relating to the war, the most 
considerable was the equipment of a powerful Piep-u-a- 
armament destined for some secret expedition. A 
numerous body of forces was assembled, and a great potion, 
number of transports collected, at Portsmouth. Generals 
were nominated to the command of this enterprise. The 
troops were actually embarked, with a great train of artil- 
lery ; and the eyes of the whole nation were attentively 
fixed upon this armament, which could not have been pre- 
pared without incurring a prodigious expense. Notwith- 
standing these preparations, the whole summer was spent in 
idleness and inaction ; and in the latter end of the season the 
undertaking was laid aside. The people did not fail to cla- 
mour against the inactivity of the summer, and complain 
that, notwithstanding the immense subsidies granted for the 
prosecution of the war, no stroke of importance was struck 
in Europe for the advantage of Great Britain ; but that her 
treasure was lavished upon fruitless parade, or a German 
alliance still more pernicious. It must be owned, indeed, 
that no new attempt was made to annoy the enemy on 
British principles; for the surrender of Montreal was 
the natural consequence of the steps which had been 
taken, and of the measures concerted in the course of the 
preceding year. It will be allowed, we apprehend, that 
the expense incurred by the armament at Portsmouth, and 
the body of troops there detained, would have been sufficient, 
if properly applied, to reduce the island of Mauritius in the 
Indian ocean, Martinique in the West Indies, or Minorca in 
the Mediterranean ; and all these three were objects of im- 
portance. In all probability, the design of the annament 
was either to intimidate the French into proposals of peace ; 
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to make a diversion from the Rhine, "by alarming the coast 
of Bretagne ; or to throw over a body of troops into Flan- 
ders, to effect a junction with the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, who, at the head of twenty thousand men, had 
made an irruption as far as the Lower Rhine, and even 
dossed that river; but he miscarried in the execution of his 
design. 

In the midst of these alarms, some regard was paid to the 
Asti ono- improvements of natural knowledge. The Royal 
“"he uit Society having made application to the king, repre- 
iita,. senting that there would be a transit of Venus over 
the disk of the sun on the sixth day of June ; and that there 
was reason to hope the parallax of that planet might be 
more accurately determined by making proper observations 
of this phenomenon at the island of St. Helena, near the 
coast of Africa, and at Bencoolen in the East Indies ; his 
majesty granted a sum of money to defray tire expense of 
sending able astronomers to those two places, and ordered a 
ship of war to be equipped for their conveyance. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Nevil Maskelyne and Mr. Robert "Waddington 
were appointed to make the observations at St. Helena ; and 
Mr. Charles Mason and Mr. Jeremiah Dixon undertook the 
voyage to Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra/ 

Except the countries that were actually the scenes of war, 
Euth . no political revolution or disturbance disquieted the 
qmkes m general tranquillity. Syria, indeed, felt all the hor- 
&>ua " rors and wreck of a dreadful earthquake, protracted 
in repeated shocks, which began on the thirteenth day of 
October, in the neighbourhood of Tripoli. A great number 
of houses were overthrown at Seyde, and many people buried 
under the ruins. It was felt through a space of ten thousand 
square leagues, comprehending the mountains of Libanus and 
Antilibanus, with an infinite number of villages, that were 
reduced to heaps of rubbish. At Acre, or Ptolemais, the 
sea overflowed its banks, and poured into the streets, though 
eight feet above the level of the water. The city of Sapliet 
was entirely destroyed, and the greatest part of its inhabit- 
ants perished. At Damascus all the minarets were over- 
thrown, and six thousand people lost their lives. The shocks 
diminished gradually till the twenty-fifth day of November, 

f In to beginning of April to king granted to his grandson, Prince Edward Augustus, 
and to to heirs male ot Ins ro>al highness, to dignities of duke of to kingdom of Great 
Bntam, and of eail of the kingdom of Ireland, by to names, stylos, and titles of Duke of 
York and Albany, and Eail ot Ulster. 
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when, they were renewed with redoubled havock ; the earth 
trembled with the most dreadful convulsions, and the greater 
part of Tripoli was destroyed. Balbeek was entirely ruined, 
and this was the fate of many other towns and castles ; so 
that the people who escaped the ruins weie obliged to sojourn 
in the open fields, and all Syria was threatened with the 
vengeance of Heaven. Such a dangerous ferment arose at 
Constantinople, that a revolution was apprehended. Musta- 
pha, the present emperor, had no sons; but his brother 
Bajazct, whose life he had spared, contrary to the maxims 
of Turkish policy, produced a son by one of the women with 
whom he was indulged in his confinement; a ciicumstance 
which aroused the jealousy of the emperor to such a degree, 
that he resolved to despatch his brother. The great officers 
of the Porte opposed this design, which was so disagreeable 
to the people that an insurrection ensued. Several Turks 
and Armenians, taking it for granted that a revolution was 
at hand, bought up great quantities of grain : and a dreadful 
dearth was the consequence of this monopoly. The sultan 
assembled the troops, quieted the insurgents, ordered the 
engrossers of corn to be executed ; and in a little time the 
repose of the city was re-established. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of a rupture in Italy, no 
new incident interrupted the tranquillity which the Wise con- 
southern parts of Europe enjoyed. The King of !! ” < i!„°,!. tha 
Spain, howsoever solicited by the other branch of the km i- 
house of Bourbon to engage in the war as its ally, refused 
to interpose in any other way than as a mediator between 
the courts of London and Versailles. He sent the Conde de 
Puentes, a nobleman of high rank and character, in quality 
of ambassador extraordinary to the King of Great Britain, 
in order to offer his good offices for effecting a peace ; and 
the conde, after having conferred with the English ministry, 
made an excursion to Paris : but his proposal with respect 
to a cessation of hostilities, if in reality such a proposal 
was ever made, did not meet with a cordial reception. Other 
'differences subsisting between the crowns of Great Britain 
and Spain he found no difficulty in compromising. His ca- 
tholic majesty persisted in the execution of a plan truly worthy 
of a patriot king. In the first place, he spared no pains and 
application to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of his kingdom. He remitted to his people all they 
owed the crown, amounting to threescore millions of reals : 
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lie demanded an exact account of his father’s debts, that 
they might be discharged with the utmost punctuality : an 
order was sent to the treasury, that ten millions of reals 
should be annually appropriated for this purpose, until the 
whole should be liquidated ; and to the first year’s payment 
he added fifty millions, to be divided equally among the 
legal claimants. He took measures for the vigorous execu- 
tion of the laws against offenders; encouraged industry; 
protected commerce ; and felt the exquisite pleasure of being 
beloved as the father of his people. To give importance to 
his crown, and extend his influence among the powers of 
Europe, he equipped a powerful squadron of ships at Car- 
tbagena ; and is said to have declared his intention to em- 
ploy them against Algiers, should the dev refuse to release 
the slaves of the Spanish nation. 

Portugal still seemed agitated from the shock of the late 
Mans of conspiracy which was quelled in that kingdom. The 
Poitugai. pope’s nuncio was not only forbid the court, but even 
sent under a strong guard to the frontiers; an indignity 
which induced the pontiff to order the Portuguese minister 
at Pome to evacuate the ecclesiastical dominions. In the 
mean time, another embarkation of Jesuits was sent from 
Lisbon to Oivita Yecchia ; yet the expulsion of these fathers 
did not restore the internal peace of Portugal, or put an end 
to the practice of plotting ; for, even since their departure, 
some persons of rank have been either committed to close 
prison, or exiled from the kingdom. The Jesuits were not 
more fortunate in America ; for in the month of October, in 
the foregoing year, an obstinate battle was fought between 
the united forces of Spain and Portugal, and the Indians of 
Paraguay who were under the dominion of the Jesuits : 
victory at length declared in favour of the two crowns ; so 
thet the vanquished were obliged to capitulate, and lay down 
thair arms. As the court of Portugal had made remon- 
strances to the British ministry against the proceedings of 
the English squadron under Admiral Boscawen, which had 
attacked and destroyed some French ships under the Portu-' 
guese fort in the bay of Lagos, his Britannic majesty thought 
proper to send the Earl of Kinnoul as ambassador extraordi- 
nary to Lisbon, where that nobleman made such excuses for 
the insult of the English admiral, as entirely removed all 
misunderstanding between the two crowns ; and could not 
fail of being agreeable to the Portuguese monarch, thus re- 
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spected, soothed, and deprecated by a mighty nation, in the 
very zenith of power and prosperity. On the sixth of June, 
being the birthday of the King of Portugal, the marriage of 
bis brother Don Pedro with the Princess of Brazil was cele- 
brated in the chapel of the palace where the king resides, to 
the universal joy of the people. The nuptials were announced 
to the public by the discharge of cannon, and celebrated with 
illuminations, and all kinds of rejoicing. 

An accident which happened in the Mediterranean had 
like to have drawn the indignation of the Ottoman Tmii-.ii 
Porte on the knights of the order of Malta. A large ,t.d 
Turkish ship of the line, mounted with sixty-eight mto m^u. 
brass cannon, having on board a complement of seven hun- 
dred men, besides seventy Christian slaves, under the imme- 
diate command of the Turkish admiral, had, in company 
with two frigates, five galleys, and other smaller vessels, 
sailed in June from the Dardanelles ; cruised along the coast 
of Smyrna, Scio, and Trio ; and at length anchored in the 
channel of Stangie, where the admiral, with four hundred 
persons, went on shore, on the nineteenth day of September ; 
the Christian slaves, seizing this opportunity, armed them- 
selves with knives, and fell upon the three hundred that 
remained with such fury and effect, that a great number of 
the Turks were instantly slain ; many leaped overboard into 
the sea, where they perished ; and the rest sued for mercy. 
The Christians having thus secured possession of the ship, 
hoisted sail, and bore away for Malta ; which, though chased 
by the two frigates and a Ragusan ship, they reached, by 
crowding all their canvass, and brought their prize safe into 
the harbour of Yalette, amidst the acclamations of the people. 
The order of Malta, as a recompense for this signal act of 
bravery and resolution, assigned to the captors the whole 
property of the ship and slaves, together with all the effects 
on board, including a sum of money, which the Turkish 
commander had collected by contribution, amounting to a 
million and a half of florins. The grand signior was so 
enraged at this event, that he disgraced his admiral, and 
threatened to take vengeance on the order of Malta, for 
having detained the ship, and countenanced the capture. 

With respect to the dispute which had so long embroiled 
the northern parts of Europe, the neutral powers Patnotic 
seemed as averse as ever to a participation. The theTmg°of 
King of Denmark continued to perfect those plans Deamaik. 
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which lie Lad wisely formed for increasing tLe wealth and 
promoting the happiness of his subjects ; nor did he neglect 
any opportunity of impioving natural knowledge, for the 
benefit of mankind in general. He employed men of ability, 
at his own expense, to travel into foreign countries, and to 
collect the most curious productions, for the advancement of 
natural history; he encouraged the liberal and mechanic 
arts at home, by munificent rewards and peculiar protection : 
he invited above a thousand foreigners from Germany to be- 
come his subjects, and settle in certain districts of Jutland, 
which had lain waste above three centuries ; and they forth- 
with began to build villages and cultivate the lands, in the 
dioceses of Wibourg, Aihous, and Ripen. Their travelling 
expenses from Altona to their new settlement were defrayed 
by the king, who moreover maintained them until the pro- 
duce of the land could afford a comfortable subsistence. He 
likewise bestowed upon each colonist a house, a barn, and a 
stable, with a certain number of horses and cattle. Finally, 
this generous patriot having visited these new subjects, who 
received him with unspeakable emotions of joy and affection, 
he ordered a considerable sum of money to be distributed 
among them, as an additional mark of his favour. Such 
conduct in a prince cannot fail to secure the warmest returns 
of loyalty and attachment in his people ; and the execution 
of such laudable schemes will endear his name to the contem- 
plation of posterity. 

The Dutch, as usual, persevered in prosecuting every 
Memomi branch of commerce, without being diverted to less 
F^ited profitable schemes of state policy by the insinua- 
Bnteh tions of France, or the remonstrances of Great 
amVvi«a- Britain. The violation of the peace by their sub- 
states- jects in Bengal was no sooner known at the court 
Geneiai. 0 f London, than orders were sent to General Yorke, 
the English ambassador at the Hague, to demand an expla- 
nation. He accordingly presented a memorial to the States- 
General, signifying that their high mightinesses must doubt- 
less be greatly astonished to hear, by the public papers, of 
the irregularities committed by their subjects in the East 
Indies ; but that they would be much more amazed on perus- 
ing the piece annexed to his memorial, containing a minute 
account, specified with the strictest regard to truth, of the 
irregular conduct observed by the Dutch towards the British 
subjects in the river of Bengal, at a time when the factors 
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and ti aders of Holland enjoyed all the fleets of peace, and 
all the advantages of unmolested eommeiee ; at a time when 
his Britannic majesty, from his great regard to their high 
mightinesses, carefully avoided giving the lea'-t umbrage to 
the subjects of the United Provinces lie observed that the 
king his sovereign was deeply affected by those outiageous 
doings and mischievous designs of the Dutch in the East 
Indies, whose aim was to destioy the British settlements in 
that country ; an aim that would have been accomplished, 
had not the king’s victorious arms brought them to reason, 
and obliged them to sue for an accommodation, ne told 
them his majesty would willingly believe their high mighti- 
nesses had given no order for proceeding to such exti entities, 
and that the directors of their India company had no share 
in the transaction; nevertheless, he (the ambassador) was 
ordered to demand signal satisfaction, in the name of the 
king his master : that all who should be found to have shared 
in the offence, so manifestly tending to the destruction of the 
English settlements in that country, should be exemplar ily 
punished ; and that their high mightinesses should confirm 
the stipulations agreed upon immediately after the action by 
the directors of the respective companies, in consideration of 
which agreement the Dutch ships were restored, after their 
commanders acknowledged their fault, in owning themselves 
the aggressors. To this remonstrance the States-General 
replied, that nothing of what was laid to the chaige of their 
subjects had yet reached their knowledge ; but they requested 
his Britannic majesty to suspend his judgment until he should 
be made perfectly acquainted with the grounds of those dis- 
putes ; and they promised he should have leason to be satis- 
fied with the exemplary punishment that would be inflicted 
upon all who should be found concerned in violating the 
peace between the two nations. 8 

The war in Germany still raged with unrelenting fury, 
and the mutual rancour of the contending parties state of the 
seemed to derive fresh force from their mutual dis- p° wai “ 
appointments ; at least the house of Austria seemed war ‘ 
still implacable, and obstinately bent upon terminating the 
war with the destruction of the Prussian monarch. Her 
allies, however, seemed less actuated by the spirit of revenge. 

* In tlie month of March, the states of Holland and West Friesland having, after waim 
debates, agreed to the proposed match between the Princess Caroline, sister to the Pnnoe 
of Orange, and the Pnnee of Nassau Weilbourg, the nuptials were solemnized at the 
Hague with great magnificence, 

2 m 2 
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The French king had sustained so much damage and dis- 
grace in the course of the war, that his resources failed, and 
his finances fell into disorder ; he could no longer afford the 
subsidies he had promised to different powers; while his 
subjects clamoured aloud at the burden of impositions, the 
ruin of trade, and the repeated dishonour entailed upon 
the arms of France. The czarina’s zeal for the alliance was 
evidently cooled by the irregular and defective payments of 
the subsidies she had stipulated. Perhaps she was disap- 
pointed in her hope of conquest, and chagrined to see her 
armies retire from Germany at the approach of every winter ; 
and the British ministry did not fail to exert all their influ- 
ence to detach her from the confederacy in which she had 
embarked. Sweden still languished in an ineffectual parade 
of hostilities against the house of Brandenburgh ; but the 
French interest began to lose ground in the diet of that 
kingdom. The King of Prussia, howsoever exhausted in the 
article of men, betrayed no symptom of apprehension, and 
made no advance towards a pacification with his adversaries. 
He had employed the winter in recruiting his armies by 
every expedient his fertile genius could devise ; in levying 
contributions to reinforce the vast subsidy he received from 
England, in filling magazines, and making every preparation 
for a vigorous campaign. In Westphalia, the same foresight 
and activity were exerted by Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, who, in the beginning of summer, found himself at 
tiie head of a very numerous army, paid by Great Britain, 
and strengthened by two -and- twenty thousand national 
troops. 

No alteration in the terms of this alliance was produced 
Death of by the death of William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
graTCof" breathed his last, in an advanced age, on the 
Hes>e- twenty-eighth day of January, at Rintelen, upon 
Cas5d - the Weser. He was succeeded in the landgraviate 
by his son Frederick, whose consort, the Princess Mary, 
daughter to the King of Great Britain, now, in quality of 
governess of her children, assumed the regency and adminis- 
tration of the county of Hanau-Muntzenberg, by virtue of 
the settlement made in the lifetime of her father-in-law, and 
confirmed by her husband. She had for some years been 
separated from him, and resided with his father, at whose 
decease she retired with her children to the city of Zell. 
The present landgrave, who lived at Magdebourg as vice- 
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governor under the King of Prussia, no sooner learned the 
news of his father’s death, than he sent an intimation of it 
to that prince and the King of Great Britain ; declaring, at 
the same time, that he would scrupulously adhere to the 
engagements of his predecessor. 

The advances towards a peace, which had been made in 
the preceding year by the Kings of England and mji3e 
Prussia, in their declaration published at the Hague by tne nou- 
by Prince Louis of Brunswick, seemed to infuse in fftpfc* 1 * 
the neutral powers a good opinion of their modera- for noidm,, 
tion. We have already seen that the King of 3 ton s icss - 
Spain offered his best offices in quality of mediator. When 
a congress was proposed, the States-General made an offer 
of Breda, as a place proper for the negotiation. The King 
of Great Britain, by the mouth of his ambassador, thanked 
their high mightinesses for the sincere desire they expressed 
to put an end to the ravages of war, which had extended 
desolation over the face of Europe : he readily closed with 
their gracious offer ; and in consequence of his high regard 
and invariable friendship for their high mightinesses, wished 
earnestly that it might be acceptable to the other powers 
at war. The French king expressed his sentiments nearly 
to the same purpose. His ambassador declared, that his 
most Christian majesty was highly sensible of the offer 
they had made of Breda, for holding the congress ; that in 
order to give a fresh proof of his sincere desire to increase 
the good harmony that subsisted between him and the 
States-General, he accepted their offer with pleasure; but 
as he could take no step without the concurrence of his high 
allies, he was obliged to wait for their answer, which could 
not fail to be favourable, if nothing remained, to be settled 
but the place for holding the congress. King Stanislaus 
having written a letter to his Britannic majesty, offering 
the city of Nancy for the same purpose, he received a civil 
answer, expressing the King of England’s sense of his oblig- 
ing offer, which, however, he declined, as a place not con- 
veniently situated for all the powers interested in the great 
work of pacification. Civilities of the same nature likewise 
passed between the sovereign of Nancy and the Kang of 
Prussia. As the proposals for an accommodation made by 
the King of England and his allies might have left an un- 
favourable impression on their adversaries had they been 
altogether declined, the court of Vienna was prevailed upon 
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to concur with her allies in a declaration professing their 
desire of peace ; which declaration was delivered on the 
third day of April, by the Austrian minister residing at 
the Hague, to his Serene Highness Prince Louis of Bruns- 
wick ; and a paper of the same nature was also delivered to 
him separately by the French and Russian ministers . 11 These 
professions, however, did not interrupt the operations of the 
campaign. 

Though the French army under the Mareschal Duke do 
skirmishes Broglio remained in cantonment in the neighbour- 
’"hSn t_ hood of Friedberg, and Prince Ferdinand had retired 
dunng the from Corsdorff to Marpurg, where, in the beginning 
wmtei. 0 f January, he established his head-quarters, never- 
theless, the winter was by no means inactive. As far back 
as the twenty-fifth day of December, the Duke de Broglio, 
having called in his detachments, attempted to surprise the 
allied army by a forced march to Klein-linnes ; but finding 
them prepared to give him a warm reception, nothing but 
a cannonade ensued, and he retreated to his former quarters. 

b A translation of the declaration delivered by the Austrian minister residing at the Hague, 

to his Serene Highness Prince Louis of Brunswick , in answer to that which his highness 

had delivered on the part of his Britannic majesty and the King of Prussia , on the 2 5th 

of November, 1759, to the ministers of the belligerent powers. 

Their Britannic and Prussian majesties having thought proper to make known, by the 
deelaralion delivered, on their pait,ut the Hague, the twenty-fifth of November last past, 
to the ambassadors and ministers of the courts of Vienna, Petersburg]!, and Versailles, 
residing time, 

“ That being sincerely desirous of contributing to the re-esiablishment of the public 
tranquillity, they were ready to send plenipotentiaries to the place that shall be judged 
the most convenient, in older to treat there of this important object with those which the 
belligerent parties shall think proper to authorize on their side for attaining so salutary 
an end : ” 

Her majesty the Empress Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, her majesty the Empress 
of all the Bussias, and his majesty the most "Christian king, equally animated by the 
desire of contributing to the re-establishment of the public tranquillity, on a solid and 
equitable footing, declaie in return, 

“ That his majesty the catholic king having been pleased to offer his mediation in the 
war which has subsisted for some yeais between France and England; and this war 
having besides nothing in common with that which the two empresses, with their allies, 
have like wise carried on for some years against the King of Prussia ; 

“His most Christian majesty is ready to treat of his particular peace with England, 
through the good offices of his catholic majesty, whose mediation he has a pleasure in 
accepting. 

“As to the war which regards directly his Prussian majesty, their majesties, the 
Empress Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the Empress of all the Bussias, and the most 
Christian king, are disposed to agree to the appointing the congress proposed. But 
as, by virtue of their treaties, they cannot enter into any engagement relating to peace 
but in conjunction with their allies^ it will be noce&saiy, in order that they may bo 
enabled to explain themselves definitively upon that subject, that their Britannic and 
Prussian majesties should previously he pleased to cause their invitation to a congress 
to bo made to all the powers that are directly engaged in war against the King of 
Prussia ; and namely, to his majesty the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, as likewise 
to his majesty the King of Sweden, who ought specifically to be invited to the futmo 
congress.” , 
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On the twenty-ninth, Colonel Lnckner, at the head of the 
Hanoverian hunters, fell in with a detachment of the enemy, 
consisting of four hundred men, under the command of 
Count Muret. These he attacked with such vigour-, that the 
count was made prisoner, and all his party either killed or 
taken, except two-and-twenty, who escaped. On the third 
day of January, the Marquis de Vogue attacked the town of 
Herborn, which he carried, and took a small detachment 
of the allies who were posted there. At the same time 
the Marquis Dauvet made himself master of Dillombourg, the 
garrison of the allied troops being obliged to retire into 
the castle, where they were closely besieged. Prince Ferdi- 
nand no sooner understood their situation, than he began 
his march with a strong detachment for their relief, on the 
seventh day of the month, when he attacked and totally 
defeated the besiegers, took seven hundred prisoners, includ- 
ing forty officers, with seven pair of colours, and two pieces 
of cannon. On that very day, the Highlanders, under 
Major Keith, supported by the hussars of Luckner, who 
commanded the whole detachment, attacked the village of 
Eybach, where Beaufremont’s regiment of dragoons was 
posted on the side of Billembourg, and routed them with 
great slaughter. The greater part of the regiment was 
killed, and many prisoners were taken, together with two 
hundred horses, and all their baggage. The Highlanders 
distinguished themselves on this occasion by their intre- 
pidity, which was the more remarkable, as they were no 
other than raw recruits, just arrived from their own country, 
and altogether unacquainted with discipline. On the eighth 
day of January, M. de St. Germain advanced on the left of 
the allies with the grenadiers of the French army, supported 
by eight battalions, and a body of dragoons; but he was 
encountered by the Duke of Holstein, at the head of a strong 
detachment, in the neighbourhood of Ersdorff, who, by dint 
of a furious cannonade, obliged him to retreat with precipi- 
tation. After this attempt the French parties disappeared, 
and their army retired into winter-quarters, in and about 
Frankfort on the Maine ; while Prince Ferdinand quartered 
the allies at Cassel, Paderborn, Munster, and Osnabruck ; 
this last place being allotted to the British troops, as being 
the nearest to Embden, where the reinforcements from 
Britain were to be landed. In the beginning of February, 
the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, with a detachment 
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of tine allied army under his command, began his march 
from Che mni tz in Saxony for Westphalia, where he safely 
arrived, after having assisted at a long conference in Hame- 
len, with his father the reigning duke, his uncle Prince 
Ferdinand, and some principal members of the regency of 
Hanover. 

The French general continued to send out detachments 
E\actions to heat up the quarters of the allies, and lay their 
French m towns under contribution. In the beginning of 
Weatpinba. March, the Marquis de Blaisel marched at the head 
of two thousand four hundred men from Giessen, where he 
commanded, to Marpurg, forced the gates of the town, and 
compelled the garrison of the allies to take shelter in the 
castle. As he could not pretend to undertake the siege of 
the fortress, by the fire of which he was exceedingly galled, 
he demanded of the town a contribution of one hundred 
thousand florins, and carried some of the magistrates along 
with him as hostages for the payment of this imposition. 
He afterwards appeared at Hombourg, Alsfeldt, and Hartz- 
berg, the frontier posts of the allies; but did not think 
proper to attack either, because he perceived that measures 
were taken for his reception. The French, with all their 
boasted politeness and humanity, are sometimes found as 
brutal and rapacious as the most barbarous enemy. On 
pretence of taking umbrage at the town of Hanau-Muntzen- 
berg, for having, without their permission, acknowledged 
the regency of the Landgraviate of Hesse-Cassel, they, in the 
month of February, ordered the magistrates of that place 
to pay, within the term of twenty-four hours, the sum of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand livres, on pain of being 
subjected to plunder. This order was signified by the 
Prince de Robecq ; to whom the magistrates represented 
the impossibility of raising such a sum, as the country was 
totally exhausted, and their credit absolutely destroyed, in 
consequence of their inability to pay the interest of the 
capitals negotiated in the course of the preceding year. He 
still insisted upon their finding the money before night. 
They offered to pay eighty thousand florins, which they 
raised with the utmost difficulty, and begged the payment 
of the rest might be postponed for a few weeks ; but their 
request was rejected with disdain. The garrison was rein- 
forced by two battalions, and four squadrons dispersed in 
the principal squares and markets of the city, and the gates 
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were shut. They even planted cannon in the streets, and 
tarred matches. were fixed to many houses, in order to 
intimidate the inhabitants. These expedients proving inef- 
fectual, detachments of grenadiers entered the houses of the 
principal magistrates and merchants, from whence they re- 
moved all their best effects to the town-hall, where they 
were kept in deposit, until they were redeemed with all the 
money that could possibly be raised. This exaction, so little 
to the honour of a civilized nation, the Freuch minister 
declared to the diet at Ratisbon was agreeable to the instruc- 
tions of his most Christian majesty. 

By way of retaliation for the cruelty practised at Hanau, 
a detachment of the allied armv, under General skirmish to 
Luckner, was sent to raise contributions in Fulda, 
and actually carried off hostages from that city ; but allies at 
retired before a strong body of the enemy, who took Vaoha ‘ 
possession of the place. From hence the French marched, 
in their turn, to plunder the towns of Hirclifeldt and Yacha. 
Accordingly, they appeared at Yacha, situated on the fron- 
tiers of Hesse, and formed the head of the chain of can- 
tonments which the allies had on the Werra. This place 
was attacked with such vigour, that Colonel Freytag, who 
commanded the post, was obliged to abandon the town ; 
but he maintained himself on a rising ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he amused the enemy until two battalions 
of grenadiers came to his assistance. Thus reinforced, he 
pursued the French for three leagues, and drove them, with 
considerable loss, from Geissa, where they had resolved to 
fix their quarters. These skirmishes happened in the begin- 
ning of May, when the grand armies were just in motion to 
begin the campaign. 

By this time the forces under the Maresehal Duke de 
Broglio were augmented to one hundred thousand ; glt nafaoa of 
while the Count de St. Germain commanded a the French 
separate army on the Rhine, consisting of thirty 
thousand men, assembled from the quarters of Dusseldorp, 
Cologn, Oleves, and WeseL The second corps was intended 
to divide the allied army, which, by such a division, would 
be considerably weakened ; and the French court threat- 
ened to form a third army under the Prince de Soubise ; 
but this did not appear. The Duke de Broglio was in such 
high favour with the French ministry at this juncture, that 
he was promoted over the heads of many old generals, who 
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now demanded and obtained their dismission; and every 
step was taken to render the campaign glorious to this 
admired commander; but, notwithstanding all their care, 
and his own exertion, he found it impossible to take the 
field early in the season, from want of forage for his cavalry. 
While his quarters were established at Frankfort, his troops 
were plentifully supplied with all sorts of provisions from 
the Upper Rhine ; but this convenience depended upon his 
being master of the course of the river : but he could not 
move from this position without forfeiting the advantage, 
and providing magazines for the use of his forces; so that 
he was obliged to lie inactive until he could have the benefit 
of gieen forage in his march. The same inconveniences 
operated more powerfully on the side of Prince Ferdinand, 
who, being in an exhausted country, was obliged to fall back 
as far as Paderbom, and draw his supplies from Hamburgh 
and Bremen on the Elbe and the Weser. By this time, 
however, he had received a reinforcement of British troops 
from Embden, under the direction of Major-General Griffin ; 
and before the end of the' campaign, the forces of that 
nation in Germany were augmented to five-and-twenty 
thousand; a greater number than had served at one time 
upon the continent for two centuries. The allied army 
marched from their cantonments on the fifth day of May, 
and proceeded by the way of Paderbom to Fritzlar, where, 
on the twentieth, they encamped ; but part of the troops 
left in the bishopric of Munster, under General Sporcken, 
were ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
against the French corps commanded by the Count de St. 
Germain. 

General Imhoff was sent with a detachment to Kirchayn 
mpioit of on the Orne ; and General Gilsoe, with another 
iucXnh at corps, advanced to the neighbourhood of Hirchfoldt, 
BuuiMok on the Fulda. The former of these having ordered 
Colonel Luckner to scour the country with a body of hussars, 
that officer, on the twenty-fourth of May, fell in with a 
French patrole, which gave the alarm at Butzbach; when 
the garrison of that place, amounting to five hundred 
picquets, under General Waldemar, fled with great precipi- 
tation. Being, however, pursued, and overtaken near a 
wood, they were routed and dispersed. Colonel Luckner, 
entering Butzbach, found a considerable quantity of forage, 
flour, wine, and equipage, belonging to the fugitives. What 
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lie could not carry off he distribute 1 among the poor inha- 
bitants, and returned to General Imhoff s camp at Arnene- 
burg, with about a hundred prisoners. This excursion 
alarmed the enemy to such a degree, that their whole army 
was put in motion ; and the Duke de Broglio in pei son 
advanced with a large body of troops as far as Friedbeig ; 
but, understanding the allies had not quitted their camp at 
Fritzlar, he returned to Frankfort, after having cantoned 
that part of his army in the Wetteraw. This alarm was 
not so mortifying as the secession of the Wiitembeig troops, 
amounting to ten thousand men, commanded by their duke 
in person, who left the French aimy in disgust, and returned 
to his own country. The impel nil army, undci the Prince 
de Deuxponts, quartered at Bamberg, began their march to 
Naumberg on the twentieth of May ; but one of their detach- 
ments of cavalry having received a check flora a body of 
Prussians near Lutzen, they fell back ; and on the fourth 
day of June encamped at Lichtenfels upon the Maine. The 
small detachments of the grand armies, as well as those 
belonging to the bodies commanded by General Sporcken 
and the Count de St. Geimain, in the neighbourhood of 
Dusseldorp, skirmished with various success. The hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick, being detached from the allied army 
with some battalions of grenadiers, and two regiments of 
English dragoons, advanced to the country of Fulda, wheie 
he was joined by the troops under General Gilsoe, and 
achieved some inconsiderable exploits, particularly at Hosen- 
feldt and Zielbach, wheie he suiprised and took divers 
parties of the enemy. 

By the twenty-fourth of June, Prince Ferdinand, quitting 
his situation at Fritzlar, marched to Frillendorf, The F]en(h 
and encamped on the hills between Ziegenheim and aiUmw to 
Freyso ; General Imhoff commanded at a small ** 
distance on the right, and the hereditary prince, now 
returned from Fulda, being posted on the left of the army. 
In the mean time, the Duke de Broglio, assembling his 
forces between Merlau and Lauback, advanced to Neustadt, 
where he encamped on the twenty-eighth day of the month, 
and at the same time occupied a strong post at Wassenburg. 
His intention was to penetrate through the country of Hesse 
into Hanover, and make himself entirely master of that 
electorate. With this view he resolved to effect a junction 
with the Count de St. Germain, whom he directedto advance 
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towards Brilau and Corbach ; while be himself, decamping 
from Neustadt on the eighth day of July, advanced by the 
way of Frankenburg. Prince Ferdinand having received 
intelligence that the Count de St. G-ermain was in motion, 
began his march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth day of 
July reached the heights of Brunau, in the neighbourhood 
of Wildungen. 

The hereditary prince, at the head of the advanced corps, 
Hei editu y reinforced with some battalions and squadrons under 
Brunswick Major-General Griffin, was sent forwards to Saxen- 
defeated at hausen, whither the army followed the next morning. 
Coibach. The hereditary prince continuing to advance, found 
the enemy already formed at Corbach ; hut judging their 
whole force did not exceed ten thousand infantry and seven- 
teen squadrons, and being impelled by the impetuosity of his 
own courage, he resolved to give them battle. He accord- 
ingly attacked them about two in the afternoon, and the 
action became very warm and obstinate; but the enemy 
being continually reinforced with fresh battalions, and having 
the advantage of a numerous artillery, all the prince’s efforts 
were ineffectual. Prince Ferdinand, being at too great a 
distance to sustain him, sent him an order to rejoin the army, 
which was by this time formed at Saxenhausen. He forth- 
with made dispositions for a retreat, which, however, was 
attended with great confusion. The enemy, observing the 
disorder of the allied troops, plied their artillery with re- 
doubled diligence, while a powerful body of their cavalry 
charged with great vivacity. In all likelihood the whole 
infantry of the allies would have been cut off, had not the 
hereditary prince made a diversion in their favour, by 
charging in person at the head of the British dragoons, who 
acted with their usual gallantry and effect. This respite 
enabled the infantry to accomplish their retreat to Saxen- 
hausen ; but they lost above five hundred men and fifteen 
pieces of cannon. General Count Kielmansegge, Major- 
General Griffin, and Major Hill, of Bland’s dragoons, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their conduct and intrepidity on 
this occasion. The hereditary prince exposed his life in the 
hottest part of the action, and received a slight wound in 
the shoulder, which gave him far less disturbance than he 
felt from the chagrin and mortification produced by Ms 
defeat. 

Many days, however, did not pass before he found an op- 
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portunity of retaliating this disgrace. Prince Ferdinand, 
receiving advice that a body of the enemy, com- Bot re- 
manded by Major-General Glaubitz, had advanced honomat 
on the left of the allies to Ziegenheim, detached the 
hereditary prince to oppose them, at the head of six battalions 
of Hanoverians and Hessians, with Elliot’s regiment of 
English light-horse, Luekner’s hussars, and two brigades 
of chasseurs ; on the sixteenth day of the month, he engaged 
the enemy near the village of Exdorf, and a very warm 
action ensued, in which Elliot’s regiment signalized themselves 
remarkably by repeated charges . 1 At length victory declared 
for the allies. Five battalions of the enemy, including the 
commander-in-chief and the Prince of Anhalt Cotlicn, were 
taken, with six pieces of cannon, all their arms, baggage, and 
artillery. During these transactions, the Mareschal Duke de 
Broglio remained encamped on the heights of Corbach. He 
had, in advancing from Frankfort, left detachments to reduce 
the castles of Marpurg and Dillembourg, which were occu- 
pied by the allies, and they fell into his hands, the garrisons 
of both being obliged to surrender prisoners of war. These 
were but inconsiderable conquests ; nor did the progress of 
the French general equal the idea which had been formed 
of his talents and activity. The Count de St. Germain, who 
was his senior officer, and believed by many to be at least 
his equal in capacity, having now joined his corps to the 
grand army, and conceiving disgust at his being obliged to 
serve under the Duke de Broglio, relinquished his command, 
in which he was succeeded by the Chevalier de Muy. At 
the same time, the Marquis de Yoyer and the Count de Luc, 
two generals of experience and reputation, quitted the army, 
and returned to France, actuated by the same motives. 

The allied army having moved their camp from Saxen- 
hausen to the village of Kalle near Cassel, remained Victory o&- 
in that situation till the thirtieth day of July, when ^“au.^at 
the troops were again put in motion. The Cheva- Warumig. 
lier de Muy, having passed the Dymel at Stradtbergen, with 
the reserve of the French army, amounting to thirty-five 
thousand men, extended this body down the banks of the 
river, in order to cut off the communication of the allies with 
Westphalia ; while the Duke de Broglio marched up with 

1 Though ihis was the first time that Elliot's regiment appeared in the field, it per- 
formed wonders. They charged five different times, and broke through the enemy at 
every charge ; but these exploits they did not achieve without sustaining a heavy loss 
in ofiiceisy men, and horses. 
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liis main wing to their camp at Kalle ; and Prince Xavier of 
Saxony, who commanded their reserve on the left, advanced 
towards Cassel; Prince Ferdinand, leaving General Kiel- 
mansegge with a body of troops for the defence of the city, 
decamped in the night of the thirtieth, and passed the Dymel 
without loss between Gibenan and Dringleberg. The here- 
ditary prince, who had the preceding day passed the same 
river, in order to reinforce General Sporcken, who was 
posted near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the position of the 
enemy, and found them possessed of a very advantageous 
camp between Warbourg and Ochsendorff. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, having resolved to attack them, ordered the hereditary 
prince and General Sporcken to turn their left, while he 
himself advanced against their front, with the main body of 
the army. The enemy was accordingly attacked almost at 
the same instant, both in flank and in rear, with equal im- 
petuosity and success. As the infantry of the allied army 
could not march fast enough to charge at the same time, the 
Marquis of Granby was ordered to advance with the cavalry 
of the right; and the brigade of English artillery, com- 
manded by Captain Phillips, made such expedition, that they 
were up in time to second the attack in a most surprising 
manner. The French cavalry, though very numerous, 
retired at the approach of the marquis, except three squad- 
rons, who stood the charge, and were immediately broken. 
Then the English horse fell upon the enemy’s infantry, which 
suffered greatly, while the town of Warbourg was assaulted 
by the Britannic legion. The French, finding themselves 
hard pressed on both flanks, as well as in front and rear, 
retired precipitately, with considerable damage, occasioned 
chiefly by the British cannon and dragoons, and many were 
drowned in attempting to ford the Dymel. The battalion of 
Maxwell, and a brigade under Colonel Beckwith, composed 
of grenadiers and Highlanders, distinguished themselves re- 
markably on this occasion. The enemy left about fifteen 
hundred men, killed or wounded, on the field of battle, with 
some colours, and ten pieces of cannon ; and about the same 
number were made prisoners. Monsieur de Muy lay all 
night under arms on the heights of Yolk-Missen, from 
whence he next day retired towards Wolfshagen. On the 
evening of the battle the Marquis of Granby received orders 
to pass the river in pursuit of them, with twelve British bat- 
talions and ten squadrons, and encamped at Wilda, about 
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four miles from Warbourg, the heights of which were pos- 
sessed by the enemy’s grand aray. k By this success, Prince 
Ferdinand was enabled to maintain his communications with 
W estphalia, and keep the enemy at a distance from the heart 
of Hanover ; but to these objects he sacrificed the country of 
Cassel ; for Prince Xavier of Saxony, at the head of a de- 
tached body, much more numerous than that which was left 
under General Kielmansegge, advanced towards Cassel, and 
made himself master of that city ; then he reduced Munden, 

k Copy of a Letter from the Marquis of Granby to the Lari of Hold* mtm* 

SIT LOUD, 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I have the honour of acquainting your lordship 
of the success of the hereditaiy prince yesterday morning 

General Sporcken’s corps mxrohed from the camp at Kalle to Lkbenan, about four in 
the afternoon of the twenty-ninth : the hereditary prince followed the same t veanur with 
a body of troops, among wiiich were the two English battalions of gttnadiers, the two of 
Highlanders, and four squadrons of dragoons, Cope’s and Conway’s. 

The army was under aims all day on the thirtieth, and, about < le\en at night, marched 
off in six columns to Libenau. About five the next morning, the whole army assembled, 
and formed on the heights near Corbeke. The hereditary prince was at tins time Hunch- 
ing in two columns, m order to turn the enemy’s left fiank ; which he did by marching 
to Donhelbourg, leaving Klein-Eder on hit, left, and forming in two lines, with his left 
towards Dossel, and his right near Grimbeck, opposite to the left flank of the enemy, 
whose position was with the left to the high hill near Ollendorff, and their right to 
Warbourg, into which place they had flung Fischers corps. The hereditary prince 
immediately attacked the enemy’s flank, and, after a very sharp dispute, obliged them to 
give way, and by a continual fire kept forcing them to fall back upon Warbourg. The 
army was at this time inarching with the greatest diligence to attack the enemy in front ; 
hut the infantry could not get up in time ; General Waldegrave, at the head of the 
British, pressed their march as much as possible : no troops could show more eagerness 
to got up than they showed. Many of the men from the heat of the weather, and over- 
straining themselves to get on through morassy and very difficult ground, suddenly 
dropped down on their inarch. 

General Mo&tyn, who was at the head of the British cavalry* that was formed on the 
right of our infantry on the other side of a large wood, upon receiving the duke's orders 
to come up with the cavalry as fast as possible, made so much expedition, bringing them 
up at a full trot, though the distance was near five miles, that the British cavalry had 
the happiness to arrive in time to share the glory of the day, having successfully charged 
several times both the enemy’s cavalry and infantry. 

I should do injustice to the general officers, to every officer and private man of the 
cavalry, if I did not beg your lordship would assure his majesty that nothing could exceed 
their gallant behaviour on that occasion. 

Captain Phillips made so much expedition with his cannon, as to have an opportunity, 
by a severe cannonade, to oblige those who had passed the Dymel, and were formed on 
the other side, to retire with the utmost precipitation. 

I received his serene highness’s orders yesterday, in the evening, to pass the river 
after them, with the twelve British battalions, and ten squadrons, and am now encamped 
upon the heights of Wilda, about four miles from Warbourg, on the heights of which 
their grand army is encamped. 

M. de Muy is now retiring from the heights of Yolk-Missen, where he lay under arms 
last night, towards Wolfshagen. I cannot give your lordship an account of the loss on 
either side. Captain Faucilt, whom I send oft with this, shall get all iho intelligence 
he can upon fids head before he sets o ft, 

I am, &c. 

Saturday morning, Granby. 

six o’clock, 

P.S. As I had not an opportunity of sending off Captain Faucitt as soon as I intended, 
I opened my letter, to acquaint your lordship that I have just joined the grand army 
with my detachment. 
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Gottingen, and Eimbeck in the electorate of Hanover. All 
that Prince Ferdinand could do, considering how much he 
was outnumbeied by the French, was to secure posts and 
passes v\ ith a view to retard their progress, and employ de- 
tachments to harass and surprise their advanced parties. In 
a few days after the action at W arbourg, General Luckner 
repulsed a French detachment, which had advanced as far as 
Eimbeck, and surprised another at Nordheim. At the same 
period, Colonel Donap, with a body of the allied army, 
attacked a French corps of two thousand men, posted in the 
wood of Sababourg, to preserve the communication between 
their grand army and their troops on the other side of the 
Weser ; and notwithstanding the strength of their situation, 
drove them from their posts, with the loss of five hundred 
men, either killed or made prisoners ; but this advantage 
was overbalanced by the reduction of Ziegenheim, garrisoned 
by seven hundred men of the allied army, who, after a 
vigorous resistance, were obliged to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. 

On the fifth day of August, Prince Ferdinand being en- 
The herwii- camped at Buhne, received intelligence that a con- 
SsupSe siderable body of the enemy, amounting to upwards 
qa-uten. of of twenty thousand men, were in motion to make a 
general forage in the neighbourhood of Geismar. 
tog He passed the Dymel early in the morning, with a 
body of troops, and some artillery, and posted them in such 
an advantageous manner, as to render the enemy’s attempt 
totally ineffectual, although the foragers were covered with 
great part of their army. On the same morning the here- 
ditary prince set out on an expedition to beat up the quarters 
of a French detachment. Being informed that the volunteers 
of Clermont and Dauphine', to the number of one thousand, 
horse and foot, were cantoned at Zierenberg, at a small 
distance from the French camp at Dierenberg, and passed 
their time in the most careless security, he advanced towards 
them from his camp at Warbourg, within a league of their 
cantonment, without seeing any of their posts, or meeting 
with any of their patroles ; a circumstance that encouraged 
him to beat up their quarters by surprise : for this service 
he pitched upon five battalions, with a detachment of High- 
landers* and eight regiments of dragoons. Leaving their 
tents standing, they began their march at eight in the even- 
ing, and passed the Dymel near Warbourg. About a league 
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on the other side of the Dymel, at the tillage of "Witzen, 
they were joined by the light troops under Major Bulow ; 
and now the disposition was made both for entering the 
town, and securing a retreat, in case of being repulsed. 
When they were within two miles of Zierenberg, and in 
sight of the fires of the enemy’s grand guard, the grenadiers 
of Maxwell, the regiment of Kingsley, and the Highlanders, 
advanced by three separate roads, and marched in profound 
silence ; at length, the noise of their feet alarmed the French, 
who began to fire; when the grenadiers proceeded at a 
round pace with unloaded firelocks, pushed the piquets, slew 
the guard at the gate, and rushing into the town, drove every 
thing before them with incredible impetuosity. The attack 
was so sudden, and the surprise so great, that the French had 
not time to assemble in any considerable number ; but they 
began to fire from the windows ; and in so doing exasperated 
the allied troops, who, bursting into the houses, slaughtered 
them without mercy. Having remained in the place from 
ten till three in the morning, they retreated with about four 
hundred prisoners, including forty officers, and brought off 
two pieces of artillery. This nocturnal adventure, in which 
the British troops displayed equal courage and activity, was 
achieved with very little loss ; but, after all, it deserves no 
other appellation than that of a partisan exploit ; for it was 
attended with no sort of advantage to the allied army. 

Considering the superiority of the French army, we can- 
not account for the little progress made by the Duke Petty 
de Broglio, who, accordiug to our conception, might vantages on 
either have given battle to the allies with the utmost bot “ sldes ‘ 
probability of success, or penetrated into the heart of 
Hanover, the conquest of which seemed to be the principal 
object of the French ministry. Instead of striking an im- 
portant stroke, he retired from Immenhausen towards Cassel, 
where he fortified his camp as if he had thought himself in 
danger of being attacked ; and the war was carried on by 
small detachments. Major Bulow, being sent with a strong 
party from the camp of the allied army at Buhne, surprised 
the town of Marpurg, destroyed the French ovens, and 
brought off a considerable quantity of stores and baggage, 
with some prisoners. He met with the same success at 
Butzbach, where he surprised and took two companies be- 
longing to the regiment of Raugrave, and retired with this 
body to Frankenberg, where he joined Colonel Forsen. On 
yol. hi. — 8 . 2 N 
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the twelfth day of September they made a movement towards 
Frankenau ; and M. de Stainville, who was posted with a 
body of French troops at Mardenhagen, advanced to check 
their progress. He came tip with their rear in the neigh" 
bourhood of Munden ; and attacked them in passing the river 
Orck with such vigour, that Forsen, with some of his cavalry, 
was taken, and Bulow obliged to abandon some pieces of 
cannon. The action was just determined, when this last was 
reinforced by the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had 
made a forced march of five German miles, which had fa- 
tigued the troops to such a degree, that he deferred his 
attack till nest morning ; but, in the mean time, M. de Stain- 
ville retired towards Frankenberg. The Hanoverian general, 
Wangenheim, at the head of four battalions and six squadrons, 
had driven the enemy from the defiles of Soheite, and en- 
camped at Lawenthagen ; but being attacked by a superior 
number, he was obliged, in his turn, to give way, and his 
retreat was not effected without the loss of two hundred men, 
and some pieces of artillery. When the enemy retired. 
General Wangenheim repassed the Weser and occupied his 
former situation at Ussar. Meanwhile, General Luckner 
gained an advantage over a detachment of French cavalry 
near Horten. Prince Ferdinand, when Mareschal Broglio 
quitted his camp at Immenhausen, made a motion of his 
troops, and established his head-quarters at Geismarwells, 
the residence of the Landgrave of Hesse-Oassel ; from thence, 
however, he transferred them, about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, to Ovilgune, on the Westphalian side of the Dymel. 

Such was the position of the two opposite grand armies, 
The heiedi- when the world was surprised by an expedition to 
muchesto Lower Rhine, made by the hereditary Prince of 
the Loner Brunswick. Whether this excursion was intended 
Elmie- to hinder the French from reinforcing their army in 
Westphalia; or to co-operate in the Low Countries with the 
armament now ready equipped in the ports of England; 
or to gratify the ambition of a young prince, overboiling 
with courage, and gloving with the desire of conquest, 
we cannot explain to the satisfaction of the reader : certain 
it is, the Austrian Netherlands were at this juncture entirely 
destitute of troops, except the French garrisons of Ostend 
and Nieuport, which were weak and inconsiderable. Had 
ten thousand English troops been landed on the coast of 
Blankenburg, they might have taken possession of Bruges* 
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Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp, without resistance, and joined 
the hereditary prince in the heart of the country ; in that 
case he would have found himself at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men, and might have made such a diversion in favour 
of Hanover, as to transfer the seat of war from Westphalia 
into Flanders. The empress-queen might, indeed, have 
complained of this invasion, as the formality of declaring 
war against her had not been observed by Great Britain ; 
but considering that she was the declared enemy of Han- 
over, and had violated the barrier treaty, in establishing 
which the kingdom of Great Britain had lavished away so 
much blood and treasure, a step of this kind, we appre- 
hend, might have been taken, without any imputation of 
perfidy or injustice. Whatever the motives of the prince’s 
expedition might have been, he certainly quitted the grand 
army of the allies in the month of September, and traversing 
Westphalia, with twenty battalions, and as many squadrons, 
appeared on the Lower Rhine, marching by Sehermbeck 
and Dusseldorp. On the twenty-ninth day of the month 
he sent a large detachment over the river at Rocroot, which 
surprised part of the French partisan Fischer’s corps at 
Rhynberg, and scoured the country. Next day, other 
parties, crossing at Rees and Emmerick, took possession 
of some redoubts which the French had raised along the 
bank of the river ; and here they found a number of boats, 
sufficient to transport the rest of the forces. Then the 
prince advanced to Cleves ; and at his approach the French 
garrison, consisting of five hundred men, under the com- 
mand of M. de Barral, retired into the castle, which, how- 
ever, they did not long defend; for on the third day of 
October they capitulated, and surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war, after having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
more favourable conditions. 

A more important object was Wesel, which the prince 
invested and began to besiege in form. The ap- Is woisted 
proaches were made on the right of the Rhine, at Cam r en - 
while the prince in person remained on the left, to cover 
the siege ; and kept his communication open with the other 
side, by a bridge above, and another below the place. He 
had hoped to carry it by a vigorous exertion, without the 
formality of a regular siege, but he met with a warmer re- 
ception than he expected ; and his operations were retarded 
by heavy rains, which, by swelling the river, endangered 
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liis bridges, and laid his trenches under water. The diffi- 
culties and delays occasioned by this circumstance entirely 
frustrated his design. The French being made acquainted 
with his motions, were not slow in taking measures to anti- 
cipate his success. M. de Castries was detached after him 
with thirty battalions and thirty-eight squadrons ; and by 
forced marches arrived on the fourteenth day of October 
at Rhynberg, where the prince’s light troops were posted. 
These he attacked immediately, and compelled to abandon 
the post, notwithstanding all the efforts of the prince, who 
commanded in person, and appeared in the warmest parts 
of this short but sanguinary affair. The enemy, leaving five 
battalions with some squadrons at Rhynberg, marched by 
the left, and encamped behind the convent of Campen. The 
prince having received intimation that M. de Castries was 
not yet joined by some reinforcements that were on the 
march, determined to be beforehand with them, and attempt 
that very night to surprise him in his camp. For this pur- 

I jose he began his march at ten in the evening, after having 
eft four battalions and five squadrons under General Beck, 
with instructions to observe Rhynberg, and attack that post, 
in case the attempt on Campen should succeed. Before the 
allied forces could reach the enemy’s camp, they were under 
the necessity of overpowering Fischer’s corps of irregulars, 
which occupied the convent of Campen, at the distance of 
half a league in their front. This service occasioned some 
firing, the noise of which alarmed the French army. Their 
commander formed them with great expedition, and posted 
them in a wood, where they were immediately attacked, 
and at first obliged to give ground ; but they soon retrieved 
all they had lost, and sustained, without flinching, an un- 
ceasing fire of musketry, from five in the morning till nine 
at nignt, when they reaped the fruits of their perseverance. 
The hereditary prince, whose horse was killed under him, 
seeing no prospect of success in prolonging an action which 
had already cost him a considerable number of men, thought 
proper to give orders for a retreat, which was not effected 
without confusion, and left the field of battle to the enemy. 
His loss on this occasion did not fall short of sixteen 
hundred choice men, killed, wounded, and taken ; and this 
loss fell chiefly on the troops of Great Britain, who were 
always found in the foremost ranks of danger. All the 
officers, both of infantry and dragoons, distinguished them,-* 
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selves remarkably, and many -were dangerously wounded. 
Among these, the nation regretted the loss of Lord Downe, 
whose wounds proved mortal : he was a young nol demon 
of spirit, who had lately embraced a military life, though 
he was not regularly trained in the service. 

Nest day, which was the sixteenth of October, the enemy 
attacked an advanced body of the allies, which was Ani re _ 
posted in a wood before Elverick, and extended p i the 
along the Rhine. The tiring of cannon and mus- Khnt " 
ketry was maintained till night. Meanwhile, a column of 
the French infantry, commanded by M. de Cabot, marched 
through "Walach, and took post among the thickets, at the 
distance of a quarter of a league, in the front of the prince’s 
army. By this time the Rhine was so much swelled by the 
rains, and the banks of it were overflowed in such a manner, 
that it was necessary to repair, and move lower down, the 
bridge which had been thrown over that river. This work 
was accordingly performed in the presence of the enemy ; 
and the prince, passing without molestation, proceeded to 
Bruymen, where he fixed his head-quarters. His passing 
the Rhine so easily, under the eye of a victorious army 
so much superior to him in number, may be accounted 
among the fortunate incidents of his life. Such was the 
issue of an expedition which exposed the projector of it 
to the imputation of temerity. Whatever his aim might 
have been, besides the reduction of Wesel, with the stiength 
of which he did not seem to have been very well acquainted, 
he certainly miscarried in his design ; and his miscarriage 
was attended with a very considerable loss of troops, oc- 
casioned not only by the action, but also by the diseases 
engendered from the wet weather, the fatigue of long 
marches, and the want of proper conveniences, not to men- 
tion the enormous expense in contingencies incurred by this 
fruitless undertaking. 

In the month of November, while he lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Schermbeek, a body of the enemy Attcm pt of 
attempted to beat up his quarters : having received * e 
intimation of their design, he immediately called in asams im ‘ 
his advanced posts, and made a disposition for giving them 
a proper reception. He abandoned the tents that were in 
the front of his camp, and posted his infantry in ambuscade 
behind those that were in the rear : at the same time he 
ordered some regiments of horse and hussars to fetch a com- 
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pass, and fall upon the back of the enemy. This stratagem 
succeeded to his wish. The French detachments, believing 
the allies had actually abandoned their camp, began to 
pillage the tents in the utmost disorder : then the infantry 
sallied from the place where they were concealed, and fell 
upon them with great impetuosity: the artillery opened, 
and the cavalry charged them in flank. In a word, of 
twelve hundred who marched from Wesel on this expedi- 
tion, scarcely two hundred escaped. 

The Duke de Broglio endeavoured, by sundry means, to 
Advantages take advantage of the allied army on the other side 
gamed t>y Q £ Weser, thus weakened by the absence of the 
stamviiie. troops under the hereditary prince ; but he found 
Prince Ferdinand too vigilant to be surprised, and too 
strongly situated to be attacked with any prospect of suc- 
cess. He therefore contented himself with ravaging the 
country by detachments ; he sent M. de Stainville, with a 
considerable body of forces, to penetrate into the heart of 
Hanover ; and on the fifteenth day of September, that officer, 
falling in with a detachment of the allies commanded by 
Major Bulow, attacked them near the abbey of Schaken. 
After a warm and obstinate engagement, they were defeated, 
and driven to Bulemont, with the loss of their cannon, bag- 
gage, and a good number of men, who fell into the hands of 
the victors. After this exploit, M. de Stainville advanced 
to Halberstadt, and demanded of that capital a contribution 
of one million five hundred thousand livres ; but the citizens 
had been so drained by former exactions, that they could 
not raise above thirty thousand : for the remainder the 
French partisan took hostages, with whom he returned to 
the grand army encamped at Cassel, from whence they in 
a little time fell back as far as Gottingen. 

As the enemy retreated, Prince Ferdinand advanced as 
The aihes far as Hurste, where he established his head-quarters 
a ” < ^ 8n<Jl about the latter end of November. While he re- 
•winter- mained in this position, divers skirmishes happened 
qnaiters. j n neighbourhood of Gottingen. Major-General 
Breidenbach, at the head of two regiments of Hanoverian 
and Brunswick guards, with a detachment of cavalry, at- 
tacked, on the twenty-ninth day of November, the French 
post at Heydemunden, upon the river Worrau. This he 
carried, and took possession of the town, which the enemy 
hastily abandoned. Part of their detachment crossed th$ 
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river in boats ; tbe rest threw themselves into an intrench- 
ment that covered the passage, which the allies endeavoured 
to force in several unsuccessful attempts, galled as they wore 
by the fire of the enemy’s redoubts on the other side of the 
river. At length M. Breidenbach was obliged to desist, and 
fall back into the town ; from whence he retired at midnight, 
after having sustained considerable damage. Prince Fer- 
dinand had it very much at heart to drive the French from 
Gottingen, and accordingly invested that city ; but the 
French garrison, which was numerous and well provided, 
made such a vigorous defence as baffled all the endeavours 
of the allies, who were moreover impeded by the rainy 
weather, which, added to other consideration 11 !, prevented 
them from undertaking the siege in form. Nevertheless, 
they kept the place blocked up from the twenty-second day 
of November to the twelfth of the following month ; when 
the garrison, in a desperate sally, took one of their principal 
posts, and compelled them to raise the blockade. About 
the middle of December, Prince Ferdinand retired into 
winter quarters ; he himself residing at Uslar, and the 
English troops being cantoned in the bishopric of Pader- 
born. Thus the enemy were left in possession of Hesse, 
and the whole country eastward of the Weser, to the 
frontiers of the electorate of Hanover. If the allied army 
had not been weakened for the sake of a rash, ill-concerted, 
and unsuccessful expedition to the Lower Rhine, in all pro- 
bability the French would have been obliged to abandon the 
footing they had gained in the course of this campaign ; and 
in particular to retreat from Gottingen, which they now 
maintained and fortified with great diligence and circum- 
spection. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 


Exploit or the Swedes in Pomerania — Skirmishes between the Prussians and 
Austrians in Saxony. — Position or the Armies in Saxony and Silesia — General 
Iaudohn deteats General Fouquet, and reduces Glatz — and then undertakes the 
Silge or Bieslau, which is relieved by Prince Henry or Prussia. — The King op 
Pru ssia mikes an unsuccessful attempt upon Dresden — He marches into Silesia — 
Defeats General Laudohn, and raises the Blockade or Schweednitz — Action 
between General Hilsen and the Imperial Army in Saxony — Dangerous Situa- 
tion of the Prussian Monarch —The Russians and Austrians make an Irruption 

INTO BrANDENBURGH, AND POSSESS THEMSELVES OP BERLIN — THE KlNG OP PRUSSIA 
DEFEATS THE AUSTRIANS AT TORGAU — BOTH ARMIES GO INTO QUARTERS OP CANTON- 
MENT. — The Diets op Poland and Sweden assembied. — Intimation given by the 
King op Prussia to the States op Westphalia — King op Poland’s Remonstrance. 
— Reduction or Pondicherry. — Part of the British Squadron wrecked in a 
Storm — Death op King George II. — His Character. — Recapitulation op the 
principal Events op his Rlign. — His Death universally lamented. — Account op 
the Commerce op Great Britain — State op Religion and Philosophy. — Fana- 
ticism. — Metaphysics and Medicine. — Mechanics. — Genius. — M usic. — P ainting 
and Sculpture. 

The King of Prussia, after all Ms labours, notwithstanding 
1760 . the great talents be bad displayed, and tbe incre- 
Eipioit of dible efforts be bad made, still found himself sur- 

the bweaes iiii* • 

m Pome- rounded by his enemies, and m danger of being 
jama. crushed by their closing and contracting their circle. 
Even tbe Swedes, who bad languished so long, seemed to be 
roused to exertion in Pomerania, during tbe severity of tbe 
winter season. Tbe Prussian general, Manteuflfel, bad, on 
tbe twentieth day of January, passed tbe river Peene, over- 
thrown tbe advanced posts of tbe enemy at Zietben, and 
penetrated as far as tbe neighbourhood of Gfriessewalde ; but 
finding tbe Swedes on their guard, he returned to Anclam, 
where bis bead-quarters were established. This insult was 
soon retaliated with interest. On tbe twenty-eighth day of 
tbe month, at five in tbe morning, a body of Swedes attacked 
tbe Prussian troops posted in tbe suburbs of Anclam, on tbe 
other side of tbe Peene, and drove them into tbe city, which 
they entered pell-mell. General Manteuffel, being alarmed, 
endeavoured to rally tbe troops; but was wounded and 
taken, with about two hundred men and three pieces of 
cannon. Tbe victors, having achieved this exploit, returned 
to their own quarters. As for tbe Russian army, which bad 
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wintered on the other side of the Vistula, the season was 
pretty far advanced before it could take the field ; though 
General Tottleben was detached from it, about the beginning 
of June, at the head of ten thousand Cossacks, and other light 
troops, with which he made an irruption into Pomerania, and 
established his head-quarters at Belgaid. 

At the beginning of the campaign the King of Prussia’s 
chief aim was to take measures for the preservation 
of Silesia, the conquest of which seemed to be the htwuitu 
principal object with the court of Vienna. While au^ 
the Austrian army, under Maresclial Count Daun tnpsm 
lay strongly intrenched in the neighbourhood of b '" ur * 3 * 
Dresden, the King of Prussia had endeavoured in the month 
of December to make him quit that ad\ antageous situation, 
by cutting off his provisions, and making an irruption into 
Bohemia. For these purposes he had taken possession of 
Dippeswalde, Maxen, and Pretcliendorff, as if he intended 
to enter Bohemia by the way of Passberg ; but this scheme 
being found impracticable, he returned to his camp at Frey- 
berg ; and in January the Prussian and Austrian armies 
were cantoned so near each other, that daily skirmishes were 
fought with various success. The head of the Prussian camp 
was formed by a body of four thousand men under General 
Zettwite, who, on the twenty-ninth day of January, was 
attacked with such impetuosity by the Austrian general. 
Beck, that he retreated in great confusion to Torgau, with 
the loss of five hundred men, eight pieces of artillery, and a 
considerable quantity of new clothing, and other baggage. 
Another advantage of the same nature was gained by tho 
Austrians at Neustadt, over a small body of Prussians who 
occupied that city. In the month of March, General Lau- 
dohn advanced with a strong detachment of horse and foot, 
in order to surprise the Prussians, who, in attempting to 
effect a retreat to Steinau, were surrounded accordingly, and 
very roughly handled. General Laudohn summoned them 
twice by sound of trumpet to lay down their arms; but 
their commanders, the Captains Blumenthal and Zettwitz, 
rejecting the proposal with disdain, the enemy attacked 
them on all hands with a great superiority of number. In 
this emergency the Prussian captains formed their troops 
into a square, and by a close-continued fire kept the enemy 
at bay ; until, perceiving that the Croats had taken posses- 
sion of a wood between Siebenhausen and Steinau, they, in 
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apprehension of being intercepted, abandoned tbeir bag- 
gage, and forced their way to Steinau, which they reached 
with great difficulty, having been continually harassed by 
the Austrians, who paid dear for this advantage. Several 
other petty exploits of this kind were achieved by detach- 
ments on both sides before the campaign was begun by the 
grand armies. 

Towards the end of April the King of Prussia altered his 
Position of position, and withdrew that part of his chain of 

&”ny cantonments, extending from the forest of Thurundt 
and sdesia. to the right of the Elbe. He now took possession of 
a very strong camp between the Elbe and the Mulda, which 
he intrenched in every part that was accessible, and fortified 
with two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By these pre- 
cautions he was enabled to keep his ground against the army 
of Count Daun, and at the same time detached a body of 
troops, as a reinforcement to his brother Prince Henry, who 
assembled a separate army near Frankfort upon the Oder, 
that he might be at hand either to oppose the Russians, or 
march to the relief of Silesia, which the enemy was bent 
upon invading. It was for this purpose that the Austrian 
general, Laudohn, advanced with a considerable army into 
Lusatia, about the beginning of May ; and General Beck, 
with another body of troops, took possession of Cotbus : 
meanwhile, Count Daun continued in his old situation on the 
Elbe ; General Lacy formed a small detached army upon the 
frontiers of Saxony, to the southward of Dresden ; and 
the Prince de Deuxponts marched into the same neighbour- 
hood with the army of the empire. Prince Henry of Prussia 
having encamped with his army for some time at Sagan, in 
Silesia, moved from thence to Gorlitz in Lusatia, to observe 
the motions of General Laudohn, encamped at Koningsgratz ; 
from whence, in the beginning of June, he marched into the 
country of Glatz, and advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Sehweidnitz, which he seemed determined to besiege, having 
a train of eight pieces of cannon. With a view to thwart 
his designs, Prince Henry reinforced the body of troops 
under General Fouquet; and at the same time he sent a 
detachment into Pomerania, under Colonel Lessow, who de- 
feated the rear-guard of General Tottleben, and compelled 
that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By this time, however, 
Maresehal Soltikoff had arrived from Petersburgh, and taken 
the command of the grand Russian army, which passed the 
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Vistula in J une, and began its march towards the frontiers of 
Silesia. 

In the month of June General Laudohn made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to carry Glatz by assault • but he Gtenenl 
succeeded better in his next enterprise. Under- 
standing that General Fouquet, who occupied the neni im- 
posts at Landshut, had weakened himself by sending \'* d 
off detachments under the Major-Generals Ziethen 
and Grant, he resolved to attack him with such superiority 
of number, that he should not be able to resist. Accord- 
i n giy> 031 the twenty-third day of June, at two in the 
morning, he began the assault with his whole army upon 
some redoubts which Fouquet occupied; and these were 
carried one after another, though not without a very des- 
perate opposition. General Fouquet, being summoned to 
surrender, refused to submit ; and having received two 
wounds, was at length taken prisoner : about three thou- 
sand of his men escaped to Breslau ; the rest were killed 
or taken ; but the loss of the victors is said to have exceeded 
that of the vanquished. In July General Laudohn under- 
took the siege of Glatz, which was taken after a very faint 
resistance ; for on the very day the batteries were opened 
against the place, the garrison abandoned part of the fortifi- 
cations, which the besiegers immediately occupied. The 
Prussians made repeated efforts to regain the ground they 
had lost ; but they were repulsed in all their attempts. At 
length the garrison laid down their arms, and surrendered 
at discretion. From this tame behaviour of the Prussians, 
one would imagine the garrison must have been very weak ; 
a circumstance which we cannot reconcile with the known 
sagacity of the Prussian monarch, as the place was of great 
importance, on account of the immense magazine it con- 
tained, including above one hundred brass cannon, a great 
number of mortars, and a vast quantity of ammunition. 

Laudohn, encouraged by his success at Glatz, advanced 
immediately to Breslau, which he began to bombard with 
great fury;* but, before he could make a regular attack, 

< * The Germans are in general but indifferent engineers, and little acquainted with the 

art of besieging. On this occasion the Austrian genezal had no other prospect than 
that of carrying the place by a sudden attack, or intimidating Count Tavensem, tho 
governor, to an immediate surrender ; for he knew the Russian army was at a consider- 
able distance ; and judged from the character of Prince Henry of Prussia, that ho would 
advance to the relief of the place long before it could be taken according to the usual 
forms, Influenced by these considerations, when he had invested the town, he sent a 
letter to the governor, specifying that his army consisted of fifty battalions and four- 
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he found himself obliged to retire. Prince Henry of Prus- 
Andthen s * a > one mos ^ accomplished generals which 

nndei takes this age produced, having received repeated intel- 
° f % ence that the Russian army intended to join Lau- 
vibich is re- dohn at Breslau, resolved to advance and give them 
Pn^ by battle before the purposed junction. In the latter 
Henry of end of July he began his march from Gleissen, and 
Piu«:a, on £p e } as j (j a y 0 f that month had reached Linden, 

near Slauve, where he understood that Tottleben’s detachment 
only had passed through the plains of Polnich-Lissa, and 
that the grand Russian army had marched through Kosten 
and Gustin. The prince, finding it impossible to pursue 
them by that route, directed his march to Glogau, where he 
learned that Breslau was besieged by General Laudohn, 
and immediately advanced by forced marches to its relief. 
Such was his expedition, that in five days he marched 
above one hundred and twenty English miles; and at his 

score squadrons ; that the Russian army, amounting to seventy-five thousand men, was 
within three days’ march of Breslau ; that no succour could be expected fiom the King 
of Prussia, encamped as he was on the other side of the Elbe, and overawed by the army 
of Count Daun ; that Piince Henry, far from being in a condition to bring relief, would 
not be able to stand his ground against the Russians; that Breslau, being an open 
mercantile town, not a fortress, could not be defended without contravening the esta- 
blished rules of war ; and therefore the governor, in case of obstinacy, had no reason to 
expect an honourable capitulation, the benefit of which was now offered. He, at the 
same time, sent a memorial to the civil magistrates, threatening their town with destruc- 
tion, which could by no other means be pi evented than by joining with the inhabitants 
in persuading the governor to embrace immediately the terms which were proposed. 
Count Tavenzein, instead of being intimidated, was encouraged by these menaces, which 
implied an apprehension in Laudohn that the place would be relieved. He therefore 
replied to the summons he had received, that Breslau was not simply a mercantile town, 
but ought to be considered as a place of strength, as being surrounded with works and 
wet ditches ; that the Austrians themselves had defended it as such after the battle of 
Lissa, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven ; that the king his master 
having commanded him to defend the place to the last extremity, he could neither 
comply with General Laudohn s proposals, nor pay the least regard to his threats of 
destroying the town ; as he had not been entrusted with the care of the houses, but 
with the defence of the foitifications. The Austrian convinced him, that same evening, 
that he threatened nothing hut what he meant to perform. He opened his batteries, 
and poured in upon the town a most teirihlo shower of bombs and red-hot bullets, which 
continued till midnight. During this dreadful discharge, which filled the place with 
horror and desolation, he attempted the outworks by assault. The Croats attacked the 
covered way in different places with their usual impetuosity ; but were repulsed, with 
considerable loss, by the conduct and resolution of the governor and garrison. These 
proceedings having made no impression on Tavenzein, the besieging general had re- 
course again to negotiation; and offered the most flattering articles of capitulation, 
which were rejected with disdain. The governor gave him to understand, that the 
destruction of the town had made no change in his resolution ; though it was a practice 
contrary to the law of arms, as well as to the dictates of common humanity, to begin the 
siege of a fortress by ruining the inhabitants : finally, he assured him he would wait for 
him upon the ramparts, and defend the place to the utmost of his power. His observa- 
tion was certainly just ; nothing could be more infamously inhuman than this practice of 
making war upon the helpless unarmed inhabitants of a town which has the misfortune 
to be beleaguered ; yet the besieger pleaded the example of the Braa&ian monarch, who 
had before acted the same tragedy at Dresden. Laudohn, being thus set at defiance, 
continued to batter and bombard ; and several subsequent assaults were given to the 
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approach the Austrian general abandoned his enterprise. 
Thus, by. his prudence and activity, he not only prevented 
the junction of the Russian and Austrian armies, but also 
saved the capital of Silesia ; and hampered Laudohn in such 
a manner as subjected him to a defeat by the Prussian 
monarch, to whose motions we shall now turn our atten- 
tion. 

Whether his design was originally upon Dresden, or he 
purposed to co-operate with his brother Prince Th* km 5 ot 
Henry in Silesia, which his adversaries seemed to 
have pitched upon as the scene of their operations, UU'sUt CIV5- 
we cannot presume to determine : but certain it is, 
he, in the beginning of July, began his march in dan- 
two columns through Lusatia ; and Count Daun, being in- 
formed of his march, ordered his army to be put in motion. 
Leaving the army of the empire, and the body of troops 
under Lacy, to guard Saxony in his absence, he marched 
with great expedition towards Silesia, in full pursuasion that 
the Prussian monarch had thither directed his route. On 
the seventh day of July, the king, knowing that Daun was 
now removed at a distance, repassed the Pulsnitz, which he 
had passed but two days before, and advanced with the van 
of his army towards Lichtenberg, in order to attack the ‘ 
forces of Gieneral Lacy, who was posted there ; but the Aus- 
trians retired at his approach. Then the army marched 
to Marienstern, where the king received intelligence that 
Count Daun was in full march for Lauban, having already 
gained two marches upon the Prussians. Perhaps it was 
this intimation that determined the king to change his 
plan, and return to the Elbe. On the eighth day of the 
month he repassed the Sprehe, in the neighbourhood of 
Bautzen, and marched towards Dresden with extraordinary 
diligence. On the thirteenth, his army having passed the 
Elbe at Kadetz, on a bridge of boats, encamped between 
Pirna and Dresden, which last he resolved to besiege, in 
hopes of reducing it before Count Daun could return to its 
relief. How far this expectation was well grounded, we 
must leave the reader to judge, after having observed that 
the place was now much more defensible than it had been 
when the last attempt of the Austrians upon it miscarried : 
that it was secured with a numerous garrison, commanded 
by General Maeguire, an officer of courage and experience. 
This governor, being summoned to surrender, answered that, 
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having the honour to be entrusted with the defence of the 
capital, he would maintain it to the last extremity. Bat- 
teries were immediately raised against the town on both 
sides of the Elbe ; and the poor inhabitants subjected to a 
dreadful visitation, that their calamities might either drive 
them to despair, or move the heart of the governor to em- 
brace articles of capitulation ; but these expedients proved 
ineffectual. Though the subux-bs towards the Pirna gate 
were attacked and carried, this advantage made no impres- 
sion on General Macguire, who made several vigorous 
sallies, and took every necessary precaution for the defence 
of the city ; encouraged moreover by the vicinity of Lacy’s 
body, and the army of the empire, encamped in an ad- 
vantageous position near Gross Seydlitz ; and confident that 
Count Daun would hasten to his relief. In this hope he 
was not disappointed ; the Austrian general, finding himself 
duped by the stratagem of the Prussian monarch, and being 
made acquainted with his enterprise against Dresden, in- 
stantly wheeled about, and marched back with such rapidity, 
that on the nineteenth day of the month he reached the 
neighbourhood of the capital of Saxony. In consequence of 
his approach, the King of Prussia, whose heavy artillery 
was now arrived, redoubled his efforts against the city, so 
as to reduce to ashes the cathedral church, the new square, 
several noble streets, some palaces, together with the curious 
manufactory of porcelain. His vengeance must have been 
levelled against the citizens; for it affected neither the 
fortifications, nor the Austrian garrison, which Count Daun 
found means to reinforce with sixteen battalions. This 
supply, and the neighbourhood of three hostile armies, 
rendered it altogether impossible to prosecute the siege with 
any prospect of success ; the king, therefore, abandoned the 
undertaking, withdrew his troops and artillery, and en- 
deavoured to bring Daun to a battle, which that general 
cautiously avoided. 

The fate of this prince seemed now at its crisis. Notwith- 
He matches standing all the efforts of his brother Prince Henry, 
into Silesia, the Russians were fast advancing to join Laudohn, 
who had already blocked up Schweidnitz and Neiss, and 
their junction seemed to threaten the loss of all Silesia. 
The king had nothing to oppose to superior numbers but 
superior activity, of which he determined to avail himself 
without delay. Instead of making a feint towards Silesia, 
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he resolved to march thither in earnest ; and for that pur- 
pose, crossing the Elbe, encamped at Dallwitz, on the farther 
hank of the river; leaving General Hulsen, with fifteen 
thousand men, in the entrenched camp at Sehlettow, to 
maintain his footing in Saxony. On the third day of August 
he began his march for Silesia, followed by Count Daun 
with the grand Austrian army ; while the detached body 
under Lacy took post at Reiehenbeig, and the imperial 
army encamped at Kesseldorf. Both the Prussians aud 
Austrians marched at the rate of one hundred miles in five 
days : on the tenth the king took possession of the camp of 
Lignitz ; and here he seemed in danger of being quite sur- 
rounded by the enemy, who occupied the whole ground 
between Parchwitz and Cossendau, an extent of thirty miles. 
Count Daun’s army formed the centre of this chain, pos- 
sessing the heights of Wahlstadt and Hochkirk : General 
Laudohn covered the ground between Jeschkendorf and 
Coschitz ; the rising grounds of Parchwitz were secured by 
General Nauendoiff ; and M. de Beck, who formed the left, 
extended his troops beyond Cossendau. The king marched 
in the night of the eleventh, with a view to turn the enemy, 
and reach Jauer ; but at break of day he discovered a new 
camp at Prausnitz, which consisted of Lacy's detachment, 
just arrived from Lauban. The Prussians immediately 
passed the Katzbach, to attack this general ; but he made 
such a skilful disposition for a retreat towards the army of 
Count Daun, that he not only baffled the endeavours of the 
king to bring him to action, but, by posting himself on 
the heights of Hennersdorff, anticipated his march to Jauer. 
In vain the Prussian monarch attempted next day to turn 
the enemy on the side of the mountains, by Pomsen and 
Jagersdorff ; the roads were found impassable to the am- 
munition waggons, and the king returned to the camp at 
Lignitz. 

While he remained in this situation, he received advice 
that four-and-twenty thousand Russians, under Defeats 
Count Czernichew, had thrown bridges over the 
Oder at Auras, where they intended to cross that *u>'i »s» 
river; and he concluded the enemy had formed of b\.hvmd° 
a design to close him in, and attack him with their ad- 
joint forces. Daun had indeed projected a plan for surpris- 
ing him in the night, and had actually put his army in 
motion for that purpose; but he was anticipated by the 
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vigilance and good fortune of the Prussian monarch. That 
prince reflecting, that if he should wait for his adversaries 
in his camp, he ran the lisk of being attacked at the same 
time by Lacy on his right, by Daun in his front, and by 
Laudohn on his left, he altered his position, in order to 
disconcert their operations ; and, on the fourteenth day 
of the month, marched to the heights of Psaffendorff, where 
he formed his army in order of battle. Receiving intima- 
tion, about two in the morning, that Laudohn was in fall 
march advancing in columns by Benowitz, he divided his 
army into two separate bodies. One of these remained on 
the ground, in order to maintain the posts against any 
attempts that might be made by Count Daun to succour 
Laudohn; and that this service might be the more effec- 
tually performed, the heights were fortified with batteries, 
so judiciously disposed as to impede and overawe the whole 
Austrian army. The king having taken this precaution, 
wheeled about with sixteen battalions and thirty squadrons, 
to fall upon Laudohn as he should advance : but that general 
knew nothing of his design, until he himself arrived at the 
village of Psaffendorff about three in the morning; when 
the day dawning, and a thick fog gradually dispersing, the 
whole detachment of the Prussian army appeared in order 
of battle, in a well-chosen situation, strengthened with a 
numerous train of artillery, placed to the best advantage. 
Laudohn was not a little mortified to find himself caught in 
his own snare : but he had advanced too far to recede ; and 
therefore, making a virtue of necessity, resolved to stand an 
engagement. With this view he formed his troops as well 
as the time, place, and circumstances would permit ; and the 
Prussians advancing to the attack, a severe action ensued. 
The king rode along the line to animate the troops, and 
superintended every part of the charge ; hazarding his life 
in the most dangerous scenes of the battle to such a degree, 
that his horse was killed under him, and his clothes were 
shot through in several places. The Austrians maintained 
the conflict with great obstinacy until six in the morning, 
when they gave ground, and were pursued to the Katzbach ; 
beyond which the king would not allow his troops to prose- 
cute the advantage they had gained, that they might be 
able to succour the right in case Mareschal Count Daun 
should succeed in his attempt to advance against them from 
lignitz. That general had actually begun his march to 
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fall upon tlie Prussians on one side, while Laudohn should 
attack them on the other : hut he was not a little surprised 
to find they were decamped ; and when he perceived a thick 
cloud of smoke at a distance, he immediately comprehended 
the nature of the king’s management. He then attempted 
to advance by Lignitz; but the troops and artillery, which 
had been left on the heights of Psaffendorff to dispute his 
march, were so advantageously disposed as to lender all 
his. efforts abortive. Laudohn is said to have lost in the 
action above eight thousand men, killed, wounded, and 
taken, including eighty officers, with twenty-three pair of 
colours and eighty-two pieces of cannon : over and above 
this loss, the Austrian general suffeied greatly by desertion. 
The Prussians obtained the victory at the expense of one 
general, with five hundred men killed, and twelve hundred 
wounded. Immediately after the action the victor marched 
to Parchwitz ; while Daun detached Prince Lowenstein and 
General Beck, with the reserve of his army, to join Prince 
Czernichew, who had crossed the Oder at Auras ; but he 
was so intimidated by the defeat at Lignitz, that he forth- 
with repassed that river, and Prince Lowenstein retired on 
the side of Jauer. By this bold and well-conducted adven- 
ture, the Prussian monarch not only escaped the most 
imminent hazard of a total defeat from the joint efforts of 
two strong armies, but also prevented the dreaded junction 
of the Russian and Austrian forces. His business was now 
to open the communication with Breslau and his brother 
Prince Henry, whom he joined at Neumarcke. The prince, 
after Laudohn was obliged to relinquish the siege of Breslau, 
had kept a watchful eye over the motions of the Russian 
army, which had advanced into the neighbourhood of that 
city; and, without all doubt, would have bombarded it 
from some commanding heights, had they not been pre- 
vented by Prince Henry, who took possession of these posts, 
and fortified them with redoubts. The king, having freed 
Breslau from the neighbourhood of his enemies, and being 
strengthened by the junction with his brother, left a con- 
siderable detachment, under the command of General Boltze, 
to protect the country against the Russian irregulars.; and 
advanced with his whole force to the relief of Schweidnitz, 
which was blocked up by the Austrian forces under the 
command of the Maresehal Count Daun. In his march 
he fell up t on a separate body under General Beck, made 
VOL. hi. — 8 . 2 o 
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two battalions of Croats prisoners, and dispersed several 
squadrons. This achievement had such an effect upon the 
enemy, that they raised the blockade, and retreated with 
some precipitation to the mountains of Landshut. 

While the king thus exerted himself, with a spirit alto- 
Aetion be- gether unexampled, in defending Silesia, General 
nmf Hui- Hulsen, who commanded his troops in Saxony, was 
sm and the exposed to the most imminent danger. Under- 
standing that the army of the empire had formed 
Saxony. a design to cut off his communication with Torgau, 
he quitted his camp at Meissen, and marched to Strehla. 
The enemy having divided their forces into two bodies, ono 
of them, on the twentieth of August, attacked an advanced 
post of the Prussians ; while the other was disposed in such 
a manner as to overawe Hulsen’s camp, and prevent him 
from taking any step for the relief of his battalions, who 
maintained their ground with difficulty against a superior 
number of the assailants. In this emergency the Prussian 
general ordered his cavalry to make a circuit round the 
rising ground, and, if possible, charge the enemy in flank. 
This order was executed with equal vigour and success. 
They fell upon the imperial army with such impetuosity, 
as drove their battalions and horse upon each other in the 
utmost confusion. A considerable number of the enemy 
were slain, and forty-one officers, with twelve hundred men, 
made prisoners. By this advantage, which was obtained 
at a very small expense, General Hulsen opened for him- 
self a way to Torgau, whither he instantly retreated, per- 
ceiving that the whole army of the imperialists was advanc- 
ing to cut off his communication with the Elbe. This 
retreat furnished the enemy with a pretext for claiming 
the victory. 

After all these heroic endeavours of the Prussian monarch 
Dangeioos and his officers, his affairs remained in such a des- 
ttePruSim perate situation as seemed to presage approaching 
monaich. ruin : for though in person he commanded a nu- 
merous and well-appointed army, he found it absolutely 
impossible to guard against the different detachments from 
the three separate armies of his adversaries. Bodies of 
Austrian troops scoured the country of Lusatia ; the Rus- 
sians traversed part of Silesia, and made irruptions even 
into Brandenburgh : the imperial army domineered in Sax- 
ony ; the Swedish army, meeting with no opposition, ad- 
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vanced into the heart of Pomerania ; so that the king was 
not only threatened on every side, hut all correspondence 
between him and his hereditary dominions was at this junc- 
ture intercepted. 

His adversaries, having been hitherto baffled by his acti- 
vity and resolution in their designs upon Silesia, now Th» Kus- 
meditated a scheme, the execution of which he could 
not but feel in the most sensible manner. The Pus- min an ir- 
sian army being on its retreat from Silesia, Count 
Czerniehew was sent with a strong detachment into t* -*<. mi 
the Marche of Brandenburgh ; while a numerous thrives 
body of Austrians, under Lacy and Brentano, pene- ofB,ll “- 
trated into the same country from Saxony, with instructions 
to join the Russians at the gates of Berlin. The Prussian 
general, Hulsen, finding himself too weak to cope with the 
army of the empire in Misnia, had fallen back to this capital, 
where he was joined by the troops under G-eneral Werner, 
lately returned from Pomerania ; but as their forces, after 
this junction, did not exceed sixteen thousand men, and the 
allies advancing against them amounted to forty thousand, 
they would not pretend to oppose the enemy in the open 
field, nor to defend a city of such extent, and so imperfectly 
fortified. Such an attempt would have only exposed their 
troops to ruin, without being able to save the capital, which, 
on the contrary, would have been the more severely handled, 
in consequence of their opposition. They therefore resolved 
to retire, after having repulsed the advanced guard of the 
Russians under Tottleben, which attacked the gates, and 
even bombarded the town, before the great armies appeared. 
At their approach the Prussian generals retreated, leaving 
three weak battalions in the place, in hopes they might be 
the means of obtaining some sort of terms for the city. They 
made no resistance, however ; but on the first summons pro- 
posed articles of capitulation, which being refused, they sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. In favour of the city 
the foreign ministers there residing interposed their medi- 
ation with such zeal and success, that tolerable conditions 
were obtained. The inhabitants were indulged with the 
free exercise of their religion, and an immunity from vio- 
lence to their persons and effects. The enemy promised 
that the Russian irregulars should not enter the town, and 
that the king’s palace should not be violated. These arti- 
cles being ratified, the Austrian and Russian troops entered 
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the place, where they totally destroyed the magazines, 
arsenals, and foundries, with an immense quantity of mili- 
tary stores, and a great number of cannon and small arms : 
then they demanded the immediate payment of eight hun- 
dred thousand guilders; and afterwards exacted a contri- 
bution of one million nine hundred thousand German crowns. 
Many outrages were committed by the licentious soldiery, in 
spite of all the precautions which the officers could take to 
preserve the most exact discipline. The houses of the pri- 
vate inhabitants were tolerably protected; but the king’s 
palaces were subjected to the most rigorous treatment. In 
the royal palace of Charlottenburgh they pillaged and 
spoiled the rich furniture ; they defaced and mutilated the 
valuable pictures and antique statues collected by Cardinal 
de Polignac, and purchased by the house of Brandenburgh. 
The castle of Schonhausen, belonging to the queen, and that 
of Fredericksfeldt, the property of the Margrave Charles, 
were pillaged of effects to a very considerable value. The 

E alace of Potsdam was effectually protected by Prince Ester- 
asi, who would not suffer one article of furniture or orna- 
ment to be touched ; but desired leave to take one picture of 
the king, and two of his German flutes, that he might pre- 
serve them as memorials of an illustrious prince, whose 
heroic character he admired. The Austrian and Russian 
troops entered Berlin on the ninth day of October, and 
quitted it on the thirteenth, on hearing that the king was in 
full march to the relief of his capital. In their retreat, by 
different routes, from Brandenburgh, they drove away all 
the cattle and horses they could find, ravaged the country, 
and committed brutal outrages on the inhabitants, which the 
pretence of retaliation could never excuse. The body of 
Russians which entered Berlin marched from thence into 
Poland, by the way of Furstenwalde ; while the Austrians 
took the route of Saxony, from whence they had advanced 
into Brandenburgh. Meanwhile the town of Wirtemberg, 
in that electorate, was reduced by the Duke de Deuxponts, 
commander of the imperial army; which, in conjunction 
with the Austrians, made themselves masters also of Torgau 
and Leipsic. 

The King of Prussia, in his march through Lusatia, was 
still attended by Count Daun, at the head of his grand army, 
and both passed the Elbe about the latter end of October. 
The Prussian crossed the river at Ooswick, where he was 
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joined by the troops under Prince Eugene of TTirtemberg 
and General Hulsen, so that his army now amounted tae Km,- 0 f 
to eighty thousand fighting men, with whom he 
resolved ho strike some stroke of importance. In- Au'tmu^t 
deed at this time his situation was truly critical. To,gJU- 
General Laudohn, with a considerable body of Austrians, 
remained in Silesia; the Russian army still threatened 
Breslau, the capital of that country. The imperialists and 
Austrians bad taken possession of all the great towns in 
Saxony, and were masters on both sides of the Elbe. In 
the eastern part of Pomerania the Russians had invested 
Colberg by sea and land, seemingly determined to reduce 
the place, that they might have a seaport by which they 
could be supplied with provision, ammunition, necessaries, 
and reinforcements, without the trouble and inconvenience of 
a long and laborious march from the banks of the Vistula. 
On the western side of Pomerania, the war, which had 
hitherto languished, was renewed by the Swedes with un- 
common vivacity. They passed the river Pene without 
opposition ; and obliging General Stutterheim to retreat, ad- 
vanced as far as Stransberg. That officer, however, being 
reinforced, attacked a Swedish post at Passelvalik, slew 
about five hundred of the enemy, and took an equal num- 
ber, with six pieces of cannon ; but he was not numerous 
enough to keep the field against their whole army. Thus the 
Prussian monarch saw himself obliged to abandon Silesia ; 
deprived of all the places he held in Saxony, which had 
been his best resource ; and in danger of being driven into 
his hereditary country of Brandenburgh, which was unable 
either to maintain or even to recruit his army. On this 
emergency he resolved to make one desperate effort against 
the grand Austrian army under Count Daun, who had 
passed the Elbe at Torgau, and advanced to Eulenbourg, 
from whence however he retreated to his former camp at 
Torgau ; and the king chose his situation between this last 
place and Schilda, at Lang-Reichenbach, where his hussars 
attacked a body of horse under General Brentano, and made 
four hundred prisoners. The right wing of the Austrians 
being at Groswich, and their left at Torgau, the Prussian 
king determined to attack them next day, which was the 
third of November. His design was to march through 
the wood of Torgau by three different routes, with thirty 
battalions and fifty squadrons of his left wing ; the first line 
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was ordered to advance by the way of Mackrene to Neiden ; 
the second, by Peekhutte to Elsnick ; and the third, consist- 
ing of cavalry, to penetrate by the wood of Wildenhayn to 
Vogelsang. On the other hand, G-eneral Ziethen was di- 
rected to take the great Leipsic road, with thirty battalions 
and seventy squadrons of the right ; and, quitting it at the 
ponds of Torgau, to attack the villages of Suptitz and Gros- 
wich. The king’s line, in its march, fell in with a corps of 
Austrians under G-eneral Reid, who retired into the wood 
of Torgau ; and another more considerable body, posted in 
the wood of Wildenhayn, likewise retreated to Groschutz, 
after having fired some pieces of artillery : but the dragoons 
of St. Ignon, being enclosed between two columns of Prus- 
sian infantry, were either killed or taken. By two in the 
afternoon the king had penetrated through the wood to 
the plain of Neiden, from whence another body of the 
enemy retired to Torgau, where a continued noise of can- 
non and small arms declared that General Ziethen was 
already engaged. The Prussians immediately advanced 
at a quicker pace, and passing the morasses near Neiden, 
inclined to the right in three lines, and soon came to 
action. Daun had chosen a very advantageous position: 
his right extended to Groswieh, and his left to Zinne ; 
while his infantry occupied some eminences along the road 
of Leipsic, and his front was strengthened with no less than 
two hundred pieces of cannon. His second line was disposed 
on an extent of ground, which terminated in hillocks towards 
the Elbe ; and against this the king directed his attack. He 
had already given his troops to understand, that his affairs 
were in such a situation, they must either conquer or perish ; 
and they began the battle with the most desperate impetu- 
osity ; but they met with such a warm reception from the 
artillery, small arms, and in particular from the Austrian 
carbineers, that their grenadiers were shattered and repulsed. 
The second charge, though enforced with incredible vigour, 
was equally unsuccessful : then the king ordered his cavalry 
to advance, and they fell upon some regiments of infantry 
with such fury as obliged them to give way. These, how- 
ever, were compelled to retire, in their turn, before about 
seventy battalions of the enemy, who advanced towards Tor- 
gau, stretching with their right to the Elbe, and their left to 
Zinne. While the Prince of Holstein rallied his cavalry, 
and returned to the charge, the third line of Prussian in- 
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fantry attacked the vineyard of Suptitz, and General Zie- 
then, with the right wing, took the enemy in rear. This 
disposition threw the Austrians into disorder ; which was 
greatly augmented by the disaster of Count Daun, who 
was dangerously wounded in the thigh, and carried off the 
field of little. But the Prussians could not pursue their 
victory, because the action had lasted until nine; and 
the night being unusually dark, facilitated the retreat of 
the enemy, who crossed the Elbe on three bridges of boats 
thrown over the river at Torgau. The victor possessed the 
field of battle, with seven thousand prisoners, including two 
hundred officers, twenty-nine pair of eolouis, one standard, 
and about forty pieces of cannon. The carnage was very 
great on both sides : about three thousand Prussians weie 
killed, and five thousand wounded ; and, in the first attacks, 
two general officers, with fifteen hundred soldiers, were made 
prisoners by the enemy. The king, as usual, exposed his 
person in every part of the battle, and a musket-ball grazed 
upon his breast. In the morning the King of Prussia en- 
tered Torgau ; then he secured Meissen, ana took possession 
of Freyberg : so that, in consequence of this well-timed vic- 
tory, his position was nearly the same as at the opening of 
the campaign. 

The Austrians, however, notwithstanding this check, main- 
tained their ground in the neighbourhood of Dresden ; Both annus 
while the Prussians were distributed in quarters of 
cantonment in and about Leipsic and Meissen. As «nt*.unent. 
the Austrian general had, after the battle, recalled his detach- 
ments, General Laudohn abandoned Landshut, which again 
fell into the hands of the Prussians, and the imperial army 
was obliged to retire into Franconia. The Swedes, having 
penetrated a great way into Pomerania, returned again to 
their winter-quarters at Stralsund ; and the Russian generals 
measured back their way to the Vistula; so that the con- 
federates gained little else in the course of this campaign but 
the contributions which they raised in Berlin, and the open 
country of Brandenburgh. Had all the allies been heartily 
bent upon crushing the Prussian monarch, one would imagine 
the Russians and Swedes might have joined their forces in 
Pomerania, and made good their winter-quarters in Branden- 
burgh, where they could have been supplied with magazines 
from the Baltic, and been at hand to commence their opera- 
tions in the spring : but, in all probability, such an establish- 
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ment in the empire would have given umbrage to the 
Germanic body. 

The diet of Poland being assembled in the beginning of 
The Diet* of October, the king entertained the most sanguine 
hope they would take some resolution in his favour ; 
sembied. but the partisans of Prussia frustrated all his endea- 
vours : one of the deputies protesting against holding a diet 
while there were foreign troops in the kingdom, the assembly 
broke up in a tumultuous manner, even before they had 
chosen a maresehal. The diet of Sweden, which was con- 
voked about the same period, seemed determined to proceed 
upon business. They elected Count Axel Ferson their grand 
maresehal, in opposition to Count Horn, by a great majority : 
which was an unlucky circumstance for the Prussian interest 
at Stockholm, inasmuch as the same majority obstinately 
persisted in opinion, that the war should be prosecuted in 
the spring with redoubled vigour, and the army in Germany 
reinforced to the number of at least thirty thousand fighting 
men. This unfavourable circumstance made but little im- 
pression upon the Prussian monarch, who had maintained 
lis ground with surprising resolution and success since the 
leginning of the campaign ; and now enjoyed in prospect 
the benefit of winter, which he is said to have termed his 
best auxiliary. 

The animosity which inflamed the contending parties was 
int imation n0 ^ confined to the operations in war, but broke out, 
given by the as usual, in printed declarations, which the belli- 
Pi n£ia to gerent powers diffused all over Europe. In the 
Restates of beginning of the season the states of the circle of 
estphaiia. "Westphalia had been required by the imperial court 
to furnish their contingent of troops against the King of 
Prussia, or to commute for this contingent with a sum 
of money. In consequence of this demand, some of the 
Westphalian estates had sent deputies to confer with the 
assembly of the circle of Cologn ; and to these the king signi- 
fied, by a declaration dated at Munster, that as this demand 
of money, instead of troops, was no less extraordinary than 
contrary to the constitutions of the empire, should they 
comply with it, or even continue to assist his enemies, either 
with troops or money, he would consider them as having 
actually taken part in the war against him and his allies, and 
treat them accordingly on all occasions. This intimation 
produced little effect in his favour. The Duke of Mecklen- 
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bourg adhered to the opposite cause; and the Elector of 
Cologn co-operated with the French in their designs against 
Hanover. By way of retaliation for this partiality, the 
Prussians ravaged the country of Mecklenbourg, and the 
Hanoverians levied contributions in the territories of Cologn. 
The parties thus aggrieved had recourse to complaints and 
remonstrances. The duke's envoy at Ratisbon communicated 
a rescript to the imperial ministers, representing that the 
Prussian troops under Greneial "Werner and Colonel de 
Belling had distressed his country in the autumn by grievous 
extortions; that afterwards Piince Eugene of Wirtemberg, 
in the service of Prussia, had demanded an exorbitant quan- 
tity of provisions, with some millions of money, and a great 
number of recruits ; or, in lieu of these, that the duke’s foices 
should act under the Prussian banner. He therefore declared, 
that as the country of Mecklenbourg was impoverished, and 
almost depopulated, by these oppressions, the duke would 
find himself obliged to take measures for the future security 
of his subjects, if not immediately favoured with such assist- 
ance from the court of Vienna as would put a stop to these 
violent proceedings. This declaration was by some consi- 
dered as the prelude to his renouncing his engagements with 
the house of Austria. As the imperial court had threatened 
to put the Elector of Hanover under the ban of the empire, 
in consequence of the hostilities which his troops had com- 
mitted in the electorate of Cologn, his resident at Ratisbon 
delivered to the ministers who assisted at the diet a memorial, 
remonstrating that the emperor had no power, singly, to 
subject any prince to the ban, or declare him a rebel ; and 
that, by arrogating such a power, he exposed his authority 
to the same contempt into which the pope’s bulls of excom- 
munication were so justly fallen. With respect to the 
Elector of Cologn, he observed, that this prince was the first 
who commenced hostilities, by allowing his troops to co- 
operate with the French in their invasion of Hanover, and 
by celebrating with rejoicings the advantages which they 
had gained in that electorate : he therefore gave the estates 
of the empire to understand, that the best way of screening 
their subjects from hostile treatment would be a strict ob- 
servance of neutrality in the present disputes of the empire. 

This was a strain much more effectual among princes and 
powers, who are generally actuated by interested 
motives, than was the repetition of complaints, monstrance. 
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equally pathetic and unavailing, uttered by the unfortunate 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony. The damage done 
to his capital by the last attempt of the Prussian monarch 
on that city affected the old king in such a manner, that he 
published at Vienna an appeal to all the powers of Europe 
from the cruelty and unprecedented outrages which dis- 
tinguished the conduct of his adversaries in Saxony. All 
Europe pitied the hard fate of this exiled prince, and sym- 
pathized with the disasters of his country : but, in the breasts 
of his enemies, reasons of state and convenience overruled 
the suggestions of humanity; and his friends had hitheito 
exerted themselves in vain for the deliverance of his people. 

From this detail of continental affairs, our attention is 
iMucboa recalled to Great Britain, by an incident of a very 
of Pondi- interesting nature : an account of which, however, 
cKeu y- we shall postpone until we have recorded the suc- 
cess that, in the course of this year, attended the British 
arms in the East Indies. We have already observed, that 
Colonel Coote, after having defeated the French general, 
Lally, in the field, and reduced divers of the enemy’s settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel, at length cooped them up 
within the walls of Pondicherry, the principal seat of the 
French East India Company, large, populous, well fortified, 
and secured with a numerous garrison, under the immediate 
command of their general. In the month of October, Admiral 
Stevens sailed from Trincomale with all his squadron, in 
order to its being refitted, except five sail of the line, which 
he left under the command of Captain Haldane, to block up 
Pondicherry by sea, while Mr. Coote carried on his operations 
by land. By this disposition, and the vigilance of the British 
officers, the place was so hampered, as to be greatly dis- 
tressed for want of provisions, even before the siege could be 
undertaken in form; for the rainy season rendered all 
regular approaches impracticable. These rains being abated 
by the twenty-sixth day of November, Colonel Coote directed 
the engineers to pitch upon proper places for erecting bat- 
teries that should enfilade or flank the works of the garrison, 
without exposing their own men to any severe fire from the 
enemy. Accordingly, four batteries were constructed in 
different places, so as to answer these purposes, and opened 
all together on the eighth day of December at midnight. 
Though raised at a considerable distance, they were plied 
with good effect, and the besieged returned the fire with 
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great vivacity. This mutual cannonading continued until 
the twenty-ninth day of the month, when the engineers weie 
employed in raising another battery, near enough to effect a 
breach in the north-west counterguard and curtain. Though 
the approaches were retarded some days by a violent storm, 
which almost ruined the works, the damage was soon re- 
paired, a considerable post was taken from the enemy by 
assault, and afterwards regained by the French grenadiers, 
through the timidity of the sepoys by whom it was occupied. 
By the fifteenth day of January, a second battery being 
raised within point-blank, a breach was made in the curtain : 
the west face and flank of the north-west bastion were ruined, 
and the guns of the enemy entirely silenced. The garrison 
and inhabitants of Pondicherry were now reduced to an 
extremity of famine which would admit of no hesitation. 
General Lally sent a colonel, attended by the chief of the 
Jesuits, and two civilians, to Mr. Coote, with proposals of 
surrendering the garrison prisoners of war, and demanding 
a capitulation in behalf of the French East India Company. 
On this last subject he made no reply ; but next morning took 
possession of the town and citadel, where he found a great 
quantity of artillery, ammunition, small anus, and military 
stores ; then he secured the garrison, amounting to above 
two thousand Europeans. Lally made a gallant defence ; 
and, had he been properly supplied with provision, the con- 
quest of the place would not have been so easily achieved. 
He certainly flattered himself with the hope of being .sup- 
plied; otherwise an officer of his experience would have 
demanded a capitulation before he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of acquiescing in any terms the besieger might have 
thought proper to impose. That he spared no pains to 
procure supplies, appears from an intercepted letter b written 
by this commander to Monsieur Raymond, French resident 
at Pullicat. The billet is no bad sketch of the writer’s 
character, which seems to have a strong tincture of oddity 
and extravagance. 

b « Monsieur Raymond* — The English squadron is no more* sir — of the twelve ships 
they had in our road seven are lost, ciewa and all? the other four dismasted; and no 
moi& than one frigate hath escaped— therefore lose not an msUnt m sending ckolmgoes 
upon cholmgots, laden with rice. The Batch have nolhmg to fear now. Besides, 
according to tho law of nations, they are only restricted horn sending us provisions m 
their own bottoms; and we aie no longer blockaded by sea. t The salvation of Pondi- 
cherry hath been once m your power already ; if you neglect this opportunity, it will be 
entnely your own fault — don’t tmg< t some smill ehchngoes also — oifei great rewards— 
iu tour days I expect seventeen thousand Mihiattas In short, risk all — attempt all 
— foice all, and send us some nee, should it be but half a garse at a time. * 
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By the reduction of Pondicherry, the French interest •was 
part ot the annihilated on the coast of Coromandel, and there- 
Butish f ore 0 f the utmost importance to the British nation. 
wie'k«Tra It may be doubted, however, whether Colonel Coote, 
a storm. w ith all his spirit, vigilance, and military talents, 
could have succeeded in this enterprise without the assist- 
ance of the squadron, which co-operated with him by sea, 
and effectually excluded all succour from the besieged. It 
must be owned, for the honour of the service, that no incident 
interrupted the good understanding which was maintained 
between the land and sea officers, who vied with each other 
in contributing their utmost efforts towards the success of 
the expedition. On the twenty-fifth day of December, Rear- 
Admiral Stevens arrived with four ships of the line, having 
parted with Rear-Admiral Cornish and his division in stormy 
weather ; but he joined them at Pondicherry before the 
place was surrendered. On the first day of January a 
violent tempest obliged Admiral Stevens to slip his cables 
and put to sea, where he parted with the rest of his squad- 
ron ; and when in three days he returned to the road of 
Pondicherry, he had the mortification to find that his divi- 
sion had suffered severely from the storm. The ships of 
war called the Duke of Aquitaine and the Sunderland 
foundered in the storm, and their crews perished. The 
Newcastle, the Queenborough, and the Protector fire-ship, 
were driven ashore, and destroyed ; but the men were saved, 
together with the cannon, stores, and provisions. Many 
other ships sustained considerable damage, which, however, 
was soon repaired. Admiral Stevens, having intercepted 
the letter from Lally to Raymond, (inserted in p. 571,) 
immediately despatched letters to the Dutch and Danish 
settlements on this coast, intimating that, notwithstanding 
the insinuations of General Lally, he had eleven sail of the 
line, with two frigates, under his command, all fit for 
service, in the road of Pondicherry, which was closely in- 
vested and blockaded both by sea and land : he therefore 
declared, that, as in that case it was contrary to the law of 
nations for any neutral power to relieve or succour the 
besieged, he was determined to seize any vessel that should 
attempt to throw provisions into the place. 

While the arms of Great Britain still prospered in every 
effort tending to the real interest of the nation, an event 
happened which for a moment obscured the splendour of 
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her triumphs ; and could not hut be very alarming to those 
German allies, whom her liberality had enabled to tf 
maintain an expensive and sanguinary war of hu- 
mour and ambition. On the twenty-fifth day of IL 
October, George II., King of Great Britain, without any 
previous disorder, was, in the morning, suddenly seized 
with the agony of death, at the palace at Kensington. He 
had risen at his usual hour, drank his chocolate, and in- 
quired about the wind, as anxious for the arrival of the 
foreign mails; then he opened a window of his apartment, 
and perceiving the weather was serene, declared he would 
walk in the garden. In a few minutes after this declaration, 
while he remained alone in his chamber, he fell down upon 
the floor ; the noise of his fall brought his attendants into the 
room, who lifted him on the bed, where he desired, in a 
faint voice, that the Princess Amelia might be called ; but 
before she could reach the apartment he had expired. An 
attempt was made to bleed him, but without effect; and 
indeed his malady was far beyond the reach of art; for 
when the cavity of the thorax or chest was opened, and 
inspected by the sergeant-surgeons, they found the right 
ventricle of the heart actually ruptured, and a great quantity 
of blood discharged through the aperture into the surround- 
ing pericardium ; so that he must have died instantaneously, 
in consequence of the effusion. The case, however, was so 
extraordinary, that we question whether there is such another 
instance upon record. A rupture of this nature appears the 
more remarkable, as it happened to a prince of a healthy 
constitution, unaccustomed to excess, and far advanced be- 
yond that period of life when the blood might be supposed 
to flow with a dangerous impetuosity. 

Thus died George IL, at the age of seventy-seven, after 
a long reign of thirty-four years, distinguished by a Hischaiao- 
variety of important events, and chequered with a to - 
vicissitude of character and fortune. He was in his person 
rather lower than the middle size, well-shaped, erect, with 
eyes remarkably prominent, a high nose, and fair com- 
plexion. In his disposition he is said to have been hasty, 
prone to anger, especially in his youth, yet soon appeased ; 
otherwise mild, moderate, and humane ; in his way of living, 
temperate, regular, and so methodical in every branch of 
private economy, that his attention descended to objects 
which a great king (perhaps) had better overlook. He 
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was fond of military pomp and parade; and personally 
Wave. He loved war as a soldier, he studied it as a 
science ; and corresponded on this subject with some of 
the greatest officers whom Germany has produced. The 
extent of his understanding, and the splendour of his virtue, 
we shall not presume to ascertain, or attempt to display ; we 
rather wish for opportunities to expatiate on his munificence 
and liberality ; his generous regard to genius and learning ; 
his ro} r al encouragement and protection of those arts by 
which a nation is at once benefited and adorned. With 
respect to his government, it very seldom deviated from 
the institutions of law; or encroached upon private pro- 
perty; or interfered with the common administration of 
justice. The circumstances that chiefly marked his public 
character were a predilection for his native country, and 
a close attention to the political interests of the Germanic 
body ; points and principles to which he adhered with the 
most invincible fortitude ; and if ever the blood and treasure 
of Great Britain were sacrificed to these considerations, we 
ought not so much to blame the prince, who acted from the 
dictates of natural affection, as we should detest a succession 
of venal ministers, all of whom in their turns devoted them- 
selves, soul and body, to the gratification of his passion, 
or partiality, so prejudicial to the true interest of their 
country. 

The reign of George II. produced many revolutions, as 
Kecapituia- well in the internal schemes of economy and ad- 
fa i md li e m i n l s 't ra ti°n, as in the external projects of political 
evenwhis connexions; revolutions that exposed the frailties 
re!gQ- of human nature, and demonstrated the instability 
of systems founded upon convenience. In the course of 
this reign a standing army was, by dint of ministerial in- 
fluence, ingrafted on the constitution of Great Britain. A 
fatal stroke was given to the liberty of the press, by the 
act subjecting all dramatic writings to the inspection of 
a licenser. The great machine of corruption, contrived to 
secure a constant majority in parliament, was overturned, 
and the inventor of it obliged to quit the reins of govern- 
ment. Professed patriots resigned the principles they had 
long endeavoured to establish, and listed themselves for the 
defence of that fortress against which their zeal and talents 
had been levelled. The management of a mighty kingdom 
was consigned into the hands of a motley administration, 
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ministers without knowledge, and men without integrity, 
whose counsels were timid, weak, and wavering; whose 
folly and extravagance exposed the nation to ridicule and 
contempt; by whose ignorance and presumption it was 
reduced to the verge of ruin. The kingdom was engaged 
in a quarrel truly national, and commenced a necessary war 
on national principles : but that war was starved ; and the 
chief strength of the nation transferred to the continent of 
Europe, in order to maintain an unnecessary war in fa\ our 
of a family whose pride and ambition can be equalled by 
nothing but its insolence and ingratitude. While the strength 
of the nation was thus exerted abroad for the support of 
worthless allies, and a dangerous rebellion raged in the 
bowels of the kingdom, the sovereign was insulted by his 
ministers, who deserted his service at that critical juncture, 
and refused to resume their functions, until he had truckled 
to their petulant humour, and dismissed a favourite servant, 
of whose superior talents they were meanly jealous. Such 
an unprecedented secession at any time would have merited 
the imputation of insolence : but at that period, when the 
sovereign was perplexed and embarrassed by a variety of 
dangers and difficulties ; when his crown, and even his life, 
was at stake ; to throw up their places, abandon his councils, 
and, as far as in them lay, detach themselves from his for- 
tune, was a step so likely to aggravate the disorder of tho 
nation, so big with cruelty, ingratitude, and sedition, that 
it seems to deserve an appellation which, however, we do 
not think proper to bestow. An inglorious war was suc- 
ceeded by an ignominious peace, which proved of short 
duration; yet in this interval the English nation exhi- 
bited such a proof of commercial opulence as astonished 
all Europe. At the close of a war which had drained it 
of so much treasure, and increased the public debt to an 
enormous burden, it acquiesced under such a reduction of 
interest as one would hardly think the ministry durst have 
proposed, even before one half of the national debt was 
contracted. A much more unpopular step was a law that 
passed for naturalizing the Jews — a law so odious to ihe 
people in general, that it was soon repealed, at the request 
of that minister by whom it had been chiefly patronized. 
A-n ill-concerted peace was in a little time productive of 
fresh hostilities, and another war with France, which Britain 
began to prosecute under unfavourable auspices. Then the 
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whole political system of Germany was inverted. The King 
of Eng land abandoned the interest of that house which he 
had in a former war so warmly espoused, and took into his 
bosom a prince whom he had formerly considered as his in- 
veterate enemy. The unpropitious beginning of this war 
against France being imputed to the misconduct of the ad- 
ministration, excited such a ferment among the people, as 
seemed to threaten a dangerous insurrection. Every part 
of the kingdom resounded with the voice of dissatisfaction, 
which did not even respect the throne. The king found 
himself obliged to accept of a minister presented by the 
people ; and this measure was attended with consequences 
as favourable as his wish could form. From that instant 
all clamour was hushed ; all opposition ceased. The enter- 
prising spirit of the new minister seemed to diffuse itself 
through all the operations of the war ; and conquest every- 
where attended the efforts of the British arms. Now ap- 
peared the fallacy of those maxims, and the falsehood of 
those assertions, by which former ministers had established, 
and endeavoured to excuse, the practices of corruption. The 
supposed disaffection, which had been insisted on as the 
source of parliamentary opposition, now entirely vanished ; 
nor was it found necessary to use sinister means for securing 
a majority, in order to answer the purposes of the admi- 
nistration. England, for the first time, saw a minister of 
state in full possession of popularity. Under the auspices 
of this minister it saw a national militia formed, and trained 
to discipline by the invincible spirit of a few patriots, who 
pursued this salutary measure in the face of unwearied 
opposition, discouraged by the jealousy of a court, and 
ridiculed by all the venal retainers to a standing army. 
Under his ministry it saw the military genius of Great 
Britain revive, and shine with redoubled lustre ; it saw 
her interest and glory coincide, and an immense extent of 
country added by conquest to her dominions. The people, 
confiding in the integrity and abilities of their own minister, 
and elevated by the repeated sounds of triumph, became 
enamoured of the war ; and granted such liberal subsidies 
for its support, as no other minister would have presumed 
to ask, as no other nation believed they could afford. Nor 
did they murmur at seeing great part of their treasure 
diverted into foreign channels; nor did they seem to 
bestow a serious thought on the accumulating load of tile 
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national debt, which already exceeded the immense sum 
of one hundred millions. 

In a word, they were intoxicated with a victory ; and as 
the king happened to die in the midst of their tians- Hs lti , h 
ports, occasioned by the final conquest of Canada, 
their good humour garnished his character with a 
prodigality of encomiums. A thousand pens were drawn to 
paint the beauties and sublimity of his character, in poetry 
as well as prose. _ They extolled him above AWandei in 
courage and heroism, above Augustus in liberality, Titus 
in clemency, Antoninus in piety and benevolence. Solomon 
in wisdom, and St. Edward in devotion. Such hypeibohrnl 
eulogiums served only to throw a ridicule upon a cl aracter 
which was otheiwise respectable. The two unh ersities \ ied 
with each other in lamenting his death; and each published 
a huge collection of elegies on the subject ; nor did they fail 
to exalt his praise, with the warmest expressions of atfection 
and regret, in the compliments of condolence and congratu- 
lation which they presented to his successor. The same 
panegyxic and pathos appeared in all the addresses with 
which every other community in the kingdom approached 
the throne of our present sovereign ; insomuch that we may 
venture to say, no prince was ever more popular at the time 
of his decease. The English are naturally warm and im- 
petuous ; and in generous natures, affection is as apt as any 
other passion to run riot. The sudden death of the king 
was lamented as a national misfortune by many, who felt 
a truly filial affection for their country ; not that they im- 
plicitly subscribed to all the exaggerated praise which had 
been so liberally poured forth on his character ; but because 
the nation was deprived of him at a critical juncture, while 
involved in a dangerous and expensive war, of which he 
had been personally the chief mover and support. They 
knew the burden of royalty devolved upon a young prince, 
who, though heir apparent to the crown, and already arrived 
at years of maturity, had never been admitted to any share 
of the administration, nor made acquainted with any schemes 
or secrets of state. The real character of the new king was 
very little known to the generality of the nation. They 
dreaded an abrupt change of measures, which might have 
rendered useless all the advantages obtained in the course 
of the war. As they were ignorant of his connexions, they 
dreaded a revolution in the ministry, which might fill the 
vol. in. — 8 . 2 r 
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kingdom with clamour and confusion. But the greatest 
shock occasioned by his decease was undoubtedly among 
our allies and fellow-subjects in Germany, who saw them- 
selves suddenly deprived of their sole prop and patron, at 
a time when they could not pretend of themselves to make 
head against the numerous enemies by whom they were sur- 
rounded. But all these doubts and apprehensions vanished 
like mists before the rising sun ; and the people of Great 
Britain enjoyed the inexpressible pleasure of seeing their 
loss repaired in such a manner as must have amply fulfilled 
the most sanguine wish of every friend to his country. 

The commerce of Great Britain continued to increase dur- 
Aocount of ing the whole course of this reign ; but this increase 
th e“m- was KO t the effect of extraordinary encouragement. 
Sfeat ° On the contrary, the necessities of government, the 
biitun. growing expenses of tbe nation, and the continual 
augmentation of the public debt, obliged the legislature to 
hamper trade with manifold and grievous impositions ; its 
increase, therefore, must have been owing to the natural 
progress of industry and adventure extending themselves 
to that farthest line or limit beyond which they will not 
be able to advance : when the tide of traffic has flowed to its 
highest mark, it will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, 
until it is shrunk within the narrow limits of its original 
channel. War, which naturally impedes the traffic of other 
nations, had opened new sources to the merchants of Great 
Britain ; the superiority of her naval power had crushed the 
navigation of Prance, her great rival in commerce ; so that 
she now supplied, on her own terms, all those foreign 
markets, at which, in time of peace, she was undersold by 
that dangerous competitor. Thus her trade was augmented 
to a surprising pitch ; and this great augmentation alone 
enabled her to maintain the war at such an enormous 
expense. As this advantage will cease when the French 
are at liberty to re-establish their commerce, and prosecute 
it without molestation, it would be for the interest of Great 
Britain to be at continual variance with that restless neigh- 
bour, provided the contest could be limited to the operations 
of a sea war, in which England would be always invincible 
and victorious. 

The powers of the human mind were freely and fully 
exercised in this reign. Considerable progress was made in 
mathematics and astronomy by divers individuals ; among 
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whom we number Sanderson, Bradley, Maelaurin, Smith, 
and the two Simpsons. Natural philosophy became Pf itf ot 
a general study ; and the now doctrine of electri- ii,i i mu' 
city grew into fashion. Different methods were ltui 
discovered for rendering sea-water potable and sweet ; and 
divers useful hints were communicated to the public by 
the learned Doctor Stephen Hales, who directed all Ins 
researches and experiments to the benefit of society. The 
study of alehymy no longer prevailed; but the art of 
chemistry was perfectly understood, and assiduously ap- 
plied to the purposes of sophistication. The clerey of 
Great Britain were generally learned, pious, and exemplary. 
Sherlock, Hoadley, Seeker, and Conybeare, were promoted 
to the first dignities of the church. Wax burton, who had 
long signalized himself by the strength and boldness of 
his genius, his extensive capacity, and profound erudition, 
at length obtained the mitre. But these promotions were 
granted to reasons of state convenience and per.-onal in- 
terest, rather than as rewards of extraordinary merit. Many 
other ecclesiastics of worth and learning were totally over- 
looked. Nor was ecclesiastical merit confined to the esta- 
blished church. Many instances of extraordinary genius, 
unaffected piety, and universal moderation, appealed among 
the dissenting ministers of Great Britain and Ireland : 
among these we particulaiize the elegant, the primitive 
Foster ; the learned, ingenious, and penetrating Leland. 

The progiess of reason, and free cultivation of the human 
mind, had not, however, entirely banished those ridi- rjnaticMn 
culous sects and schisms of which the kingdom had 
been formerly so productive. Imposture and fanaticism still 
hung upon the skirts of leligion. Weak minds were seduced 
by the delusions of a superstition styled Methodism, raised 
upon the affectation of superior sanctity, and maintained by 
pretensions to divine illumination. Many thousands in the 
lower ranks of life were infected with this species of en- 
thusiasm, by the unwearied endeavours of a few obscure 
preachers, such as Whitfield, and the two Wesleys, who 
propagated their doctrines to the most remote comers of 
the British dominions, and found means' to lay the whole 
kingdom under contribution. Fanaticism also formed a 
league with false philosophy. One Hutchinson, a visionary, 
intoxicated with the fumes of rabbinical learning, pretended 
to deduce all demonstration from Hebrew roots, and to 

2 p 2 
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confine all human knowledge to the five books of Moses. 
His disciples became numerous after his death. With the 
Methodists, they denied the merit of good works, and bitterly 
inveighed against Newton as an ignorant pretender, who 
had presumed to set up his own ridiculous chimeras in op- 
position to the sacred philosophy of the Pentateuch. But 
the most extraordinary sect which distinguished this reign 
was that of the Moravians or Hernhutters, imported from 
Germany by Count Zinzendorf, who might have been 
termed the Melchisedeck of his followers, inasmuch as he 
assumed among them the thieefold character of prophet, 
piiest, and king. They could not be so properly styled a 
sect, as the disciples of an original, who had invented a new 
system of religion. Their chief adoration was paid to the 
Second Person in the Trinity ; the First they treated with 
the most shocking neglect. Some of their tenets were 
blasphemous, some indecent, and others ridiculously absurd. 
Their discipline was a strange mixture of devotion and impu- 
lity. Their exterior worship consisted of hymns, prayers, 
and sermons: the hymns extremely ludicrous, and often 
indecent, alluding to the side-hole or wound which Christ 
received from a spear in his side while he remained upon 
the cross. Their sermons frequently contained very gross 
incentives to the work of propagation. Their private exer- 
cises are said to have abounded with such rites and mysteries 
as we cannot explain with any regard to decorum. They 
professed a community of goods, and were governed as one 
family, in temporals, as well as spirituals, by a council, or 
kind of presbytery, in which the count, as their ordinary, 
presided. In cases of doubt, or great consequence, these 
pretended to consult the Saviour, and to decide from imme- 
diate inspiration ; so that they boasted of being under the 
immediate direction of a theocracy, though in fact they were 
slaves to the most dangerous kind of despotism ; for as often 
as any individual of the community pietended to think for 
himself, or differ in opinion from the ordinary and his band 
of associates, the oracle decreed that he should be instantly 
sent upon the mission which they had fixed in Greenland, or 
to the colony they had established in Pennsylvania. As 
these religionists consisted chiefly of manufacturers, who 
appeared very sober, orderly, and industrious, and their 
chief declared his intention of prosecuting works of public 
emolument, they obtained a settlement, under a parliamentary 
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sanction, in England, where they ‘•oon made a considerable 
number of proselytes, before their principles weie fully 
discovered and explained. 

Many ingenious treatises on metaphysics and morality 
appeared in the course of this reign, and a philo- 
sophical spirit. of inquiry diffused itself to the sics ind me- 
farthest extremities of the united kingdom. Though d “““" 
few discoveries of importance were made in medicine, yet 
that art was well understood in all its diffeient branches, 
and many of its professors distinguished themselves in other 
provinces of literature. Besides the Medical Essays of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, the physician’s library was enriched 
with many useful modern productions ; with the works of 
the classical Freind, the elegant Mead, the accurate Hux- 
ham, and the philosophical Pringle. The ai-t of midwifery 
was elucidated by science, reduced to fixed piinciples, and 
almost wholly consigned into the hands of men practitioners. 
The researches of anatomy were prosecuted to some curious 
discoveries, by the ingenuity and dexterity of a Ilunter and 
a Monro. The numerous hospitals in London contributed to 
the improvement of surgery, which was brought to perfec- 
tion under the auspices of a Cheselden and a Sharpe. The 
advantages of agriculture, which had long flourished in 
England, extended themselves gradually to the most remote 
and barren provinces of the island. 

The mechanic powers were well understood, and judici- 
ously applied to many useful machines of necessity M h 
and convenience. The mechanical arts had attained 
to all that perfection which they were capable of acquiring ; 
but the avarice and oppression of contractors obliged the 
handicraftsman to exert his ingenuity, not in finishing his 
work well, but in affording it cheap ; in purchasing bad 
materials, and performing his task in a hurry ; in concealing 
flaws, substituting show for solidity, and sacrificing reputa- 
tion to the thirst of lucre. Thus, many of the English 
manufactures, being found slight and unserviceable, grew 
into discredit abroad ; thus the art of producing them more 
perfect may in time be totally lost at home. The cloths 
now made in England are inferior in texture and fabric to 
those which weie manufactured in the beginning of the 
century ; and the same judgment may be pronounced upon 
almost every article of hard-ware. The razors, knives 
scissors, hatchets, swords, and other edge-utensils, prepared 
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for exportation, are generally ill-tempered, half-finished, 
flawed, or brittle ; and the muskets, which are sold for seven 
or eight shillings a piece to the exporter, so carelessly and 
unconscientiously prepared, that they cannot be used with- 
out imminent danger of mutilation ; accordingly, one hardly 
meets with a negro man upon the coast of Guinea, in the 
neighbourhood of the British settlements, who has not been 
wounded or maimed in some member by the bursting of the 
English fire-arms. The advantage of this traffic, carried on 
at the expense of character and humanity, will naturally 
cease, whenever those Africans can be supplied more honestly 
by the traders of any other nation. 

Genius in writing spontaneously arose ; and -though 
Oenms neglected by the gieat, flourished under the culture 
of a public which had pretensions to taste, and 
piqued itself on encouraging literary merit. Swift and Pope 
we have mentioned on another occasion. Young still sur- 
vived, a venerable monument of poetical talents. Thomson, 
the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxuriancy of genius in 
describing the beauties of nature. Akenside and Armstrong 
excelled in didactic poetry. Even the epopcea did not dis- 
dain an English dress; but appeared to advantage in the 
Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The 
public acknowledged a considerable share of dramatic merit 
rn the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and some other 
less distinguished authors. Very few regular comedies, 
during this period, were exhibited on the English theatre ; 
which, however, produced many less laboured pieces, abound- 
ing with satire, wit, and humour. The Careless Husband of 
Cibber, and Suspicious Husband of Hoadley, are tho only 
comedies of this ago that bid fair for reaching posterity. 
The exhibitions of the stage were improved to the most 
exquisite entertainment by the talents and management of 
Garrick, who greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this 
and perhaps every other nation, in his genius for acting, in 
the sweetness and variety of his tones, the irresistible magic 
of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of 
attitude, and the whole pathos of expression. Quin excelled 
in dignity and declamation, as well as in exhibiting some 
characters of humour equally exquisite and peculiar. Mrs. 
Cibber breathed the whole soul of female tenderness and 
passion ; and Mrs. Pritchard displayed all the dignity of 
dibtress. That Great Britain was not barren of poets at this 
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period appears from the detached performances of Johann, 
Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two Wait on*.; 
besides a great number of other bards, who have spuftd 
in lyric poetry, and acquired the applause of their l'ellow- 
citizens. Candidates for literary fame appealed even in the 
higher sphere of life, embellished by the nervous style, 
superior sense, and extensive erudition of a Curke ; by the 
delicate taste, the polished muse, and tender feelings of a 
Lyttelton. King shone umivalled in Roman eloquence. 
Even the female sex distinguished themselves by their taste 
and ingenuity. Miss Carter rivalled the celebrated Racier 
in learning and critical knowledge; Mrs. Lennox signalized 
herself by many successful efforts of genius, both in poetiy 
and prose; and Miss Reid excelled the celebrated Rosalba 
in portrait painting, both in miniature and at large, in oil .is 
well as in crayons. The genius of Cervantes was transfused 
into the novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, and 
ridiculed the follies of life, with equal strength, humour, 
and propriety. The field of history and biography was 
cultivated by many writers of ability; among whom we 
distinguish the copious Guthrie, the circumstantial Ralph, 
the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant Robertson, and 
above all, the ingenious, penetrating, and comprehensive 
Hume, whom we rank among the fiist writers of the age, 
both as an historian and philosopher. Nor let us forget the 
merit conspicuous in the works of Campbell, remarkable 
for candour, intelligence, and precision. Johnson, inferior 
to none in philosophy, philology, poeti'y, and classical learn- 
ing, stands foremost as an essayist, justly admired for the 
dignity, strength, and variety of his style, as well as for 
the agreeable manner in which he investigates the human 
heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and opening all 
the sources of morality. The laudable aim of enlisting the 
passions on the side of virtue was successfully pursued by 
Richardson in his Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison ; a 
species of writing equally new and extraordinary, where, 
mingled with much superfluity, we find a sublime system of 
ethics, an amazing knowledge and command of human 
nature. Many of the Greek and Roman classics made 
their appearance in English translations, which were favour- 
ably received as works of merit; among these we place, 
after Pope’s Homer, Yirgil by Pitt and Warton, Horace by 
Francis, Polybius by Hampton, and Sophocles by Franklin, 
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The war introduced a variety of military treatises, chiefly 
translated from the French language; and a free country, 
like Giieat Britain, will always abound with political tracts 
and lucubrations. Every literary production of merit, calcu- 
lated for amusement or instruction, that appeared in any 
country or language of Christendom, was immediately im- 
ported, and naturalized among the English people. Never 
was the pursuit after knowledge so universal, or literary 
merit more regarded, than at this juncture, by the body of 
the British nation ; but it was honoured by no attention from 
the throne, and little indulgence did it reap from the liber- 
ality of particular patrons. The reign of Queen Anne was 
propitious to the fortunes of Swift and Pope, who lived in 
all the happy pride of independence. Young, sequestered 
from courts and preferment, possessed a moderate benefice 
in the country, and employed his time in a conscientious 
discharge of his ecclesiastical functions. Thomson, with the 
most benevolent heart that ever warmed the human breast, 
maintained a perpetual war with the difficulties of a narrow 
fortune. He enjoyed a place in chancery by the bounty of 
Lord Talbot, of which he was divested by the succeeding 
chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed a small pension from 
Frederick Prince of Wales, which was withdrawn in the 
sequel. About two years before his death, he obtained, by 
the interest of his friend Lord Lyttelton, a comfortable 
place ; but he did not live to taste the blesbing of easy 
circumstances, and died in debt. 0 None of the rest whom 
we have named enjoyed any share of the royal bounty, 
except W. Whitehead, who succeeded to the place of laureat 
at the death of Cibber ; and some of them, whose merit was 
the most universally acknowledged, remained exposed to 
all the storms of indigence and all the stings of mortifica- 
tion. While the queen lived, some countenance was given 
to learning. She conversed with Newton and corresponded 
with Leibnitz. She took pains to acquire popularity ; the 
royal family, on certain days, dined in public, for the satis- 
faction of the people : the court was animated with a freedom 
of spirit and vivacity, which rendered it at once brilliant and 
agreeable. At her death, that spirit began to languish, 

c However lie was neglected when living, his memory has been honomed with pecu- 
liar marks of public icgai d» irt an ample subbcnption for a* new edition of his woihs , the 
profits were employed m erecting a monument to his fame m Wf stmmstei Abbey, a sub- 
senption to which his present majesty King Geoige III has liberally contnbuted. The 
remaining surplus was dishibuted among his poor lelations 
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and a total stagnation of gaiety and good-humour cu-nod. 
It was succeeded by a sullen calm, an ungracious roerve, 
and a still rotation of insipid forms . 1 

England was not defective in other arts that embellish 
and amuse. Music became a fashionable study, and 
its professors were generally caressed by the public. ‘ J>K ' 

An Italian opera was maintained at a great expense, and 
well supplied with foreign performers. Private concerts 
were instituted in every comer of the metropolis. The 
compositions of Handel were universally admired, and he 
himself lived in affluence. It must be owned at the same 
time, that Geminiani was neglected, though his genius, com- 
manded esteem and veneration. Among the tew natives of 
England who distinguished themselves by their talents m 
this art, Green, Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were the must 
remarkable. 

The British soil, which had hitherto been barren in the 
article of painting, now produced some artists of T 
extraordinary merit. Hogarth excelled all the < ‘ip- 
world in exhibiting the scenes of ordinary life ; m tme ' 
humonr, character, and expression. Ha} man became emi- 
nent for historical designs and conversation-pieces. I’eynolds 
and Ramsay distinguished themselves by their superior 
merit in portraits ; a branch that was successfully cultivated 
by many other English painters. W ootton was famous for 
representing live animals in geneial ; rievmour for race- 
horses ; Lambert and the Smiths for landscapes ; and Scot 
for sea-pieces. Several spirited attempts w ere made on 
historical subjects, but little progiess was made in the 
sublime parts of painting. Essays of this kind were dis- 
couraged by a false taste, founded upon a repiobation of 
British genius. The art of engiaviug was brought to per- 
fection by Strange, and laudably practised by Giignion, 
Baron, Raven et, and several other masteis; great improve- 
ments were made in mezzotinto, miniature, and enamel. 
Many fair monuments of sculpture or statuary were raised 
by Rysbrach, Roubilliac, and Wilton. Ai chitecture, which 
had been cherished by the elegant taste of Burlington, soon 

« George II , by bis Queen, Caiolme, had two sons and five daughters who attuned 
the age of mitmitv Ficdcnck, Pnneo of Wales, father to his present majesty, Geoigo 
III,, William, Duke of Oumheiland, Anne, the puncess royal, married to the lite 
Pnnoo of Orange, and mother to the present stxdtholdcr , Mary, Lmdgi aviate of 
Hesse-Gassesl , Louisa, late Queen of Dcmnaik, Amelia and Oaiolina, who were never 
married 
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became a favourite study; and many magnificent edifices 
were reared in different parts of the kingdom. Ornaments 
were carved in wood, and moulded in stucco, with all the 
delicacy of execution; but a passion for novelty had intro- 
duced into gardening, building, and furniture, an absurd 
Chinese taste, equally void of beauty and convenience. 
Improvements in the liberal and useful arts will doubtless 
be the consequence of that encouragement given to merit by 
the society instituted for these purposes, which we have 
described on another occasion. As tor the Royal Society, 
it seems to have degenerated in its researches, and to have 
had very little share, for half a century at least, in extend- 
ing the influence of true philosophy. 

We shall conclude this reign with a detail of the forces 
and fleets of Gri eat Britain, from whence the reader will 
conceive a just idea of her opulence and power. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT 

Of inn Armies and Fleets of Great Fritain vroet tee 

MIDDLE OF THE YEAR 17C0. 


LAND-FORCEP. 


In Geeyt Beitad?, undue Lord Vis- 
count Ligoniee, Commandek-in- 
CHiur. 


2 tioops of horse-guaidp 
2 ,, horte gienadieis. 

5 legiments of dragoons, 
o „ foot-guaids. 

23 „ foot. 


In Ireland, under Lighten ynt- 
General Earl or Botues, Com- 
MANDER-XN-CHIEr. 

2 icgiments of horse. 

8 „ diagoons. 

17 „ foot. 


In Jersey, under Colonel Bos- 

CAWEN. 

1 regiment of foot. 


At Gibraltar, under Lieutenynt- 
Glotkal Earl oi Home, Gover- 
nor. 

6 regiments of foot. 


In Gfrm v\ y, x nt>t r Lit r- 1 ' \ 
Genfbyl Mu.qiis or Gu\my, 
Comm ander-in-Chii i\ 

1 e n i nent Oi 3ir 

2 „ h i«( 

«*> „ <1 l_< 01 - m Ua 

6 „ di ig >(. ns 

1G „ loot. 


In G irrison at Embden. 

2 regiments ol Htjihinhrs. 

In North Amfricy, tjnd-r 31 won- 
Generyl Amherst, Commander- 
In-Chief. 

21 regiments oi foot 
In the West Indies. 

52 ie 0 nnuits of fojt. 

In ArmcA. 

2 i egiments oi f< >ot. 

In the East Indifs. 

4 battalions ot foot 


Total 31 regiments of horse and diaguons 
97 „ loot. 

ISeskles these, Gieat Thitnm maintained Hanoverian, Iltssnn, anl othM Genian 
aii\iluues, to the amount ol 60,000, 


NAVY. 


At or near Ho»ie, undlr Sir Edward 
Hawke, Admiral Boscawen, etc. 


In the East Indies, lnder Vice- 
Admiral Pococke. 


3 Ships of 
6 
1 
3 
13 




Guns 



Guns 


Guns 

.. 100 

5 Ships of .. 

70 

2 Ships of .. 

74 

.. 90 

1 

J9 *• 

66 

1 „ ** 

6h 

.. 84 

8 

JS *• 

64 

1 „ .. 

66 

.. 80 

12 

?5 •* 

60 

2 „ •• 

64 

.. 74 

10 

» 

50 




7 Ships of 
1 „ 

3 „ 


Gum 
.. 00 
. r>8 
.. 50 
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NAVY — continued. 


In the West Indies, under Bear- 
Admiral Holmes. 

Guns. Guns. 

1 Ship of .. i)0 1 Ship of .. 66 

2 „ .. 80 6 .. 64 

1 „ .. 74 4 „ .. 60 

2 „ .. 70 2 „ .. 50 

1 „ .. 68 

In North America, tosher Commo- 
dore Lord Colville. 

Guns Guns. 

1 SMp of .. 74 2 Ships of .. 64 

3 „ .. 70 3 „ .. 60 

1 „ .. 66 2 „ .. 50 


In the Mediterranean, under Vice- 
Admiral Saunders. 


Guns. 


Guns. 

2 Ships of .. 90 

3 Ships of 

.. 60 

1 „ .. 74 

1 „ .. 64 

3 » 

.. 50 

At or near home . . 


Ships. 


.. 62 

In the East Indies 


.. 17 

West Indies 


.. 20 

North America 


.. 12 

Mediterranean 


.. 10 

Total 


.. 121 




INDEX 


The roman numerals refer to the volume ; the others to the pages ; 
n. signifies the notes at the bottom of the pages* 


A. 

Abercorn (Hamilton), Earl of, accompanies King James to In land, i. 30, n. 

Abercrombie, General, appointed to succeed General Shirk y, a. 37b. Mfu ition of affair 
m North America on his arrival at Albany, 5b8. He succeeds* to the clnti comm«*u 1 
m America, iiL 171. 

Aberdeen (Gordon), Earl of, attends the Duke of Cumberland at Aberdeen, ii. 307. 

Abingdon (Bertie), Earl of, created a privy-counsellor, i. 333. Oppose* the atptumial 
act, 668. Presents a petition from the university of Oxfud, as to quartiriug soldius, 
673. His motion concerning the Scottish election of the sixteen peas, ii, 130. 

Abjuration of James II. proposed, i. 06. The bill of passed, 341. 

Act for tbe security of the kingdom, in case of the queen's decease, refused the rojal 
assent in Scotland, i. 387. Passed, 416. 

Acton, Richard, his examination a& to the East India Company’s charter, i. 190. 

Addison, Mr., appointed secretary of shite, i. 676. 

Admiralty, courts of, for the trial of offences committed at sea, to be held twice a year, 
iii. 278. 

Adolphus Frederick succeeds to the crown of Sweden, ii, 424. Conspiracy discovered to 
make him absolute, 602. He threatens to abdicate, ib. His for< es invade Prussian 
Pomerania, iii. 87. 98. His general’s declaration, 98. Some of his territories seized by 
the Prussians, 99. His answer to the Landgrave of Hesse- Cassul, 100. Advantages 
gained by his troops in Pomerania, 81. Their further operations there, 82. 

Advocates, the faculty of, reprimanded for favouring the Duke of Hamilton’s protest and 
address, i. 358. Receive a medal of the Chevalier de St. George, 56b. ^ 

Affry, Count d\ his memorial to the Dutch concerning the English cruisers, Ootend, and 
Nieuport, iii. 163. His counter-memoiial to that of England, 430, 

African and Indian company established in Scotland, i. 193. Addressed against by the 
English Parliament, 214. Abandoned by King William, 273. Make u stttlunint at 
Darien, 283. Compelled to quit it, 284. Cause a national ferment, 294, The motive 
ascribed for King William’s opposition to that settlement, 295. 

trade, measures taken with regard to, ii. 364. 394. 402 ; iii. 136. 

Aiguillon, Duke of, marches against General Bligh, iii. 155. His politeness to the Eng- 
lish officers, 160. Assembles a body of forces for the invasion of Britain, 324. 

Aialabie, Mr., resigns his office of chancellor of the exchequer, ii. 37. Expelled the 
House of Commons, and sent to the Tower on account of the South-Sea scheme, 39. 

Aix, the isle of, taken, iii. 7. 

Aix-la-Ckapelle, reflections on the pace of, ii. 353. 357. Rejoicings for, 377. 

Albany, in New York, described, ii 493. 

Albemarle (Keppel,), Earl of, eclipses Poitland in King William’s favour, i 263. 272. 
Defeated at Denain, 599. 

(Keppel), Esirl of, our ambassador to France, reclaims some English traders 

taken by the French in America, ii. 464. He is trifled with at Paris, 468. 499* His 
death, 508. 

Alberoni, Cardinal, his letter concerning Sir George Byng's attacking the Spanish fleet, 
ii. 10. 

Aleide French man-of-war taken, ii. 51 3. 

Algerines take and plunder an English packet-boat, ii. 383. 

Alienation act passed against the Scotch, i 433. 

Allied army assembles under the Duke of Cumberland, iii. 56. Skirmishes with the 
French, 57. Passes the Weser, ib. Worsted at Hastenbeek by the French, 61, Re- 
treats to Hoya, 63. And thence to Stade, 65. Dispersed by the convention of Cluster- 
Seven, 65. Re-assembled under Piince Ferdinand, 109. Obtains borne advantages 
over the French, whom it obliges to evacuate part of the Hanoverian dominions 
ib. But is checked at Zell, 110. Skirmishes with the French, 198. Harasses the 
Fieuck in their retreat, 201. Passes the Rhine, and obtains divers advantages over 
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them, 202. Gains the battle of Crevelt, 204. Defeated at Sangarshausen, 20G. Worsts 
ML de Ghevert ut Meer, 208. Ropassos the Rhine, ib. Cantoned in the landgravLte 
of Hesst -Cassel, the bishoprics of Munster, Paderborn, and Hildeshcim, 210. Skir- 
mishes between them and the enemy, 401. Worsted at Bergen, 403. Haiasserl in 
retreating, ib. Defeat* the French at Minden, 407, &e., and Coveldt, 408. Com- 
plaints ol its violating the neutrality of the Dutch territories, 427. Skiimishes between 
it and the French, 533. 535. 537. Defeated at Corbaeh, 540, &c. Victorious at 
Exdorf, 541. At Waibourg, ib. Skirmishes with the French, 544, &c. 

Ambassadors, their privileges ascertained, i. 527. 

Ameiiea, troops in, subjected to the mutiny act, ii. 508, n. Maritime laws of England 
extended to it, 547. And the power of enlibting indented servants, 548, Scheme for 
making salt in it, iii. 137, n.— See West Indies. 

— , North, general view of the Biitish colonies in it, ii. 491, &c. Transactions in 

ii, 372. 402, &c., 497. 522, &c. ; iii. 18, &c., 171. 354. 501. 50G, &e. 

Ameiiean contract examined, ii. 650. 

Amherst, General, leduces Cape Breton, iii. 171. 173. Returns to New England, and 
sets out for Albany, 178. Recedes the thanks of the House of Commons, 301. Takes 
possession of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 35G, 357. Embarks on Lake Champlain, 
359. RL operations there, and after his return to Crown Point, ib. 360. lie arrives 
at Ob we go, 514. Sails down the rivei St. Lawrence and induces the French fort at Isle 
Royale, 515. He takes Montreal, ib. 51G. 

Anamaboe, the Caboeeiro of, hi* equivocal conduct, iii. 27. 

Anderton, the printei, Ms trial for treasonous, libels against government, i. 163. 

Andrews, Captain, his engagement with part of a French squadron, ii. 514. 

Angle, Captain, bis suctess, iii. 318. 

Anglesey (Awieslev), Earl of, withdraws himself from the toiies, i. 621. But rejoins them, 

022 . 

Anglia, resolution taken against him, ii. 595. His fort of Geiiah taken, and licet de- 
bt toyed, 597. 

Angus (Douglas), Earl of, slain at the battle of Stcenkerke, i. 127. 

Aniialt-Cotlien, Prince of, taken by the allies, iii. 541. 

Anhalt-Dessau (Maurice), Prince of, collects a Piussian army, iii. 38. Which he con- 
ducts into Bohemia, 44. Hi* advanced posts at lima attn< ktd by the Austrians, 80. 
He is sent to secure Berlin, 87. Conducts the third division of the Piussians into 
Mm avia, 211. Is wounded and taken at Hoclikiichen, 222. Ilis conduct at 
Mfcnden, 406. 

Anjengo, in the East Indies, described, ii. 481. 

Anjou ( Philip, j, Duke of, succeeds to the Spanish throne by the name of Philip V., 
i. 305. 

Annandale (Johnson), Earl of, discovers a Jacobite plot, i. 63. Created President of 
the Scottish council, 3b2. 442. Opposes the Union, 477. 479. 

Annapolis, in Maiyland, described, ii. 495. 

■ , in Nova-Scotia, the inhabitants of, rebel, ii. 4G6, and arc reduced by Major 

Laurence, 467. 

Anne, daughter to James Duke of York, has a revenue settled upon her, i. 61. Dissen- 
sions between the queen and her, 137. Reconciliation between her and King William, 
184. Her son dies, 298. She succeeds to the tin one, 318. Resolves to fullil her pre- 
decessor’s engagements with the allies, 350. Her inclination to the toiies, 352. She 
declares war against Fiance, 353. Warm opposition to her ministiy in Scotland, 355. 
She appoints commissioners to treat of an union of the two kingdoms, 358. Procures 
the Butch to put a stop to their correspondence and commerce with France and Spain, 
375. Receives a remonstiance from the Lords concerning Lovat’s plot, 408. Grants 
the fiist-fruits and tenths to the poor clergy, 412. Bill for a regency in case of her 
death, 455. She nominates commissioners to treat of the union of the two kingdoms, 
461. Rejects the proposals of France, 476. Ratifies the union, 489. (Jives audience 
to a Muscovite ambassador, 490. The nation geneially discontented with her whig 
ministry, 491. She grants an act of giace, 525. An ineffectual tieaiy between her and 
France, 528. 544, She changes her ministry, 552. Receives a representation from 
the Commons of her late miuistiy’s embezzlements, 556. Negotiation botw< tn her and 
France, 569. She creates twelve new peers, 577. Conferences opened at Utrecht be- 
tween her ministers and those of Louis XIV., 583. Her measures obstructed by the allies, 
585. She demands King Philip’s renunciation of the crown of France, 586. Receives 
a loyal address horn the Commons, 590. Communicates the plan of ponce to both 
Houses of Pailiameut, 592. Progress of her negotiation at Utrecht, 600, 601. 605. 
Where peace is concluded between her and Louis XIV. of France, 605. Upon which 
she is congratulated by Pailiameut, ib. Substance of the treaty between her and 
Louis, 606. She receives a representation from the Scottish members touching the 
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hardships of < the union, 609. She is petitioned by the inhabitants of Dunkirk, 613. 
Sends commissioners to see its fortifications dunnlMw I, and tie Inihour tiiiui up ib. 
Fioeuies the enlargement of the Pj ot< -tarns iiom tin Fiench g t dbv, ih vy 
bety ecu her and Philip V. of Spain, 610. 1L r < mwer t * tb address to set a nil u * n 
the Chevalier s head, 622. Her death and character, 1 29. Instances of her munifi- 
cence, ii. 85. 

Annuities, some of, consolidated, ii. 429 ; iii. 466. 

Anson, Commodore, sails for the South Sea ii 200. Ilisicturu an 1 account of hisvovngo, 
2S0. He and Admual Warien defeat and take a Fienoii souadion, hud. Created a 
lord, 341. 

, Lord, appointed first lord of the admiralty, iii. 4. Star.-, with Sir laUn’d 

Hawke to the Bay of Biscay, 148. Several French vessels driven ashoie b\ s mu ofins 
cruiseis, 161, 

Anteuil, M. d’, taken prisoner, ii. 48$. 

Antigalliean privateer takes a French East India ship, Iii. 16. lh fition of the owl* r- of, 
13o. 

Antis, John, Esq., taken into custody as a Jacobite, i. 656, 

Antrim (Macdonald), Earl of, his regiment refused access into Loudundurv, i, 32. "War- 
rant to appieliend him, 664, 

Antrobus, Captain, his success, Iii. 818. 

Apche, M. d’, woisted by Admiral Poc<x*ke, iii. Is7» is8. Ih* retire tu the Wand of 
Bourbon, 188. Defeated a third time L\ Admual Pocu<k> , 8s, >, c Ve. 

Apraxia, Geneial, takes Mcmel, in. 71. Engages Maiesehtd LeuwaUl Noikliten, SI. 
Makes a hasty retreat from Prussia, S3. Displaced mid tr it d. 101. 

Aquilon French mm of war destroyed, iii. 111. 

Aram, Eugene, an account of, iii. 310. 

Arcot, dispute about the government of the piovince of, ii. 4S3. The whole reduced by 
Colonel Ooote, iii 80S. 

Arunboig, Duke d’, takes Gabel, iii. 73. Worsted by Piince Iltnrv of Piu-sia near 
Pretsch, 422. 

Aretlm-a French frigate taken, iii. 318. 

Aigenson, M. d\ rcmo\ed from his office in the French mini-tiv, iii. 86. 

Argyle (Campbell;, Earl of, sent by the Scottish convention to mu 4 Willi im and Maiy 
with the government, i. 23. Withdraws from the coalition, 63, Cruth d a dukt, 868. 

* ( Campbell;, Duke of, sent commissioner to the Sootti-k Parliament, i 43d. Dnu s 

the left wing of the French army from their intrene foments at MalpL.quct, 533. •Air- 
pointed genual in Spam, 566. His nasons fur do&iimg a dissolution of tue umuir \\ iih 
Scotland, 610. He engages the Earl of Mur at Dumblaine, 660. Dhgiacul, 663. 
Supports the bill against the Bishop of Rochester, ii. 35. Oppo&t'a the bill fur punish- 
ing the city of Edmburghfor riots there, 166. And the com cation wjfcu Spam, 188. 
Designs his places, 207. His speech on the army, ib. Ke-acccpts his places, and 
lays them down, 229. His death, 268, n. 

• (Campbell), Duke of, his remarks on the bill foi the British fishery, ii, 394. 

Armentiercs, M. d\ assists in passing the West r, iii. 59. Takes possesion of Gottingen, 64. 

Worsted by the hereditary prince, 410. His attempts to relieve Munster, ib. 

Armigor, Bngadiei, attends Genua) Hopson to the West Indies, ii.. 337. 

Airaa (Hamilton), Earl of, scut to the Tow er, i. 8. 

, Loid Charles Butler cieated Earl of, and Lord Butler of Weston, i. 174, n. 

Artists, eminent, an aceouni of, iii. 584, 5?*5. 

Arts, &c., societies instituted for the encouragement of, in. 258, 239. 

Asfelot, Onovalier d’, routed at St. Istevan de Litera, i. 434. 

Ashby and White, constables of Aylesbury, their ease, for refusing to receive votes for 
members, i. 411, 437. 

Ashley, Major, killed, ii. 525. 

Ashton, Mr., taken, tried, condemned, and executed, for a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, i. 89, 90. 

Asaiento treaty with Spain ratified, i. 616. Debates on, ii. 405, &e. 

Astronomers sent to the East Indicb, iii. 526. 

Asylum for orphans instituted, iii. 256. 

Atheism and profaneness, lull to prevent, postponed, ii. 42. 

Athlone (Ginckel), Earl of, reduces Athlone, i. 99. Defeats the Irish at Aghnm, 101. 
Besieges and reduces Limerick, 103. In danger of being drowned, 154. Covers the 
siege of Ivicscrswacrt, and saves Nimegueii, 360, Contends with Marlborough tor an 
equal share of command, ib. 

Athol (Murray, Maiquis of, stands candidate for president of the Scottish convention, 
i. 20. Assists in the proclamation of King William and Queen Mary, 23, Created a 
duke, 389, n. Scheme against him, 406. He opposes the union, 411, 418, 
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Atterbury (Francis'), Bishop of Koch ester, committed to the Tower, ii. 49. Bill of pains 
and penalties against him, 53. He is deprived, and driven into perpetual exile, 54. 

Attouguia, Count d\ apprehended for a conspiracy against the King of Portugal, iii. 241. 
Executed, 436. 

Aubeterre, Count d\ his intrigues at the court of Vienna, ii. 532. Plis declaration there, 
535. 

Aubray, M. d', defeated and taken by Sir William Johnson at Niagara, iii. 361, &c. 

Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, elected King of Poland, i. 252, Deposed, 403. 
Acknowledges Stanislaus as king, 474. Beusbumes the crown, 536. 

, — III., Elector of Saxony, chosen King of Poland, ii. 144, Declares for the 

Queen of Hungary, 275. His electorate invaded by the King of Prus&ia, ib. 284. 
Borrows money from the Elector of Hanover, 401. Engages his vote for electing the 
archduke King of the Eomans, in consideration of a subsidy from England, 423. A 
new subsidy granted him by England on account of Hanover, 503. Declines engaging in 
a confederacy with Itussia, Hungary, <^e., 601. His electoral dominions invaded by the 
King of Prussia, 607. A nd himself blocked np with his troops at Pima, 609. His 
Queen insulted, and cabinet rifled, 610, n. He escapes to Koningstein, 612. His letter 
to his general concerning his forces, ib. n. lie i ethos to Poland, 613. His troops 
arc obliged to suvrenda* to the King of Prussia, who compels them to incorporate with 
his army, ib. His memorial at the Hague, ib. The Prussian answer to it, 616. 
Death and character of his queen, iii. 111. His electorate laid under contribution, and 
ordered to furnish recruits for the Prussians, 191. The suburbs of his capital of 
Dresden burnt by the Prussians, 225. His minister’s memoiial to the diet of the empire 
on that outrage, 227. His Saxon subjects grievously oppressed by the King of Piussia, 
229, 230. His son, Prince Charles, elected Duke of Courland, 234. Operations of the 
Imperialists and Prussians in liis electorate, 421. His capital there much hurt by the 
King of Prussia in an attempt upon it, 556. Publishes a remonstrance on the Prussian, 
behaviour at the siege of Dresden, 569. 

Aurnont, Duke d\ arrives in England us ambassador from France, i. 602. Insulted by 
the populace, 613. 

Austrians, hostilities commenced between them and the Prussians, ii. 609. Whom they 
tight at Lowoschutz, 610. Skirmishes between them and the Prussians on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, iii. 39. Pouted at Eeiclienberg, 44. And near Prague, 46, &c. Their brave 
defence of Prague, 50, &c. They defeat the Prussians at Kolia, 53. They take Gabel, 
75. Destroy Zitlau, with many circumstances of cruelty, 76. Skirmish with the 
Prussians, 80. Decline an engagement with the King of Prussia, 84. They attack 
the Prussians at Goerlitz, 85. Take Lignitz, 87. Lay Berlin under contribution, 88. 
They take Schwcidnitz, 92. Defeat the Prince of Beyern near Breslau, 93. They arc 
routed at Lissa, 94, &e. They force the Prussians to raise the siege of Olmutz, and to 
retire into Bohemia, 212. Harass them m their march, 214. Joined by the 
imperial army, 216. Defeat the King of Prussia at Hoehkirehen, 220, &c. Skirmishes 
between them and the allies, 401, 413. And the Prussians, 417. A detachment of them 
sent to reinforce the Eussians, ib. And contribute much to the victory at Ouiiersdorf, 
418. A body of them worsted at Corbitz and Hoyerswerda, 421. And at Pretseh, 422. 
They surround and take a Prussian army at Maxen, 423. And another under General 
Diercke, 424. Advantages gained by them against the Prussians in Saxony, 553. 
They defeat an army of Prussians at Landshut, and reduce Glatz, 555. They are 
worsted at Lignitz, 561. And under General Beck, ib. They and the Eussians 
possess themselves of Berlin, 563. They take Torgau and Leipsie, 564. Are worsted 
at Torgau, 566. 

Authors, eminent, an account of, iii. 582, 

Auvel, M. d’, takes Embden, iii. 60. 

Aveiro, Duke d\ apprehended for a conspiracy against the King of Portugal, iii. 241, 
Executed, 437. 

Aylesbury f Bruce), Earl of, a proclamation for apprehending him, i. 76. Engages in a 
plot against King William, 216, Admitted to hail, 247, n. His son called to the House 
of Peers, 577, n. 

Aylesford (Heneage Finch), Lord Guernsey created Earl of, i. 637, n. He and his son 
dismissed from their places, 666. 

Aylmer, Matthew, created rear-admiral, i. 151. 


B. 

Badex, Louis, Prince of, defeats the Turks at Putochin, i. 49. Passes the Ehine, but 
obliged to repass it, 179. Candidate for the crown of Poland, 252, Defeated at Frid- 
linguen, 363. Beduoes Landau, 425, Thwarts tiro Duke of Marlborough, 444. His 
success on the Bine, 449. 
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Bail, special, allowed ten miles without London, i. 140, n. 

Baker, Itichard and William, their contract for the ion e» in Xnrtii Aim rici f 1 rv »v< 1 4 by 
tlie Commons, n. 051. 

Balasore, in the Eari Indies, described, ii. 482. 

Balcarras (Lindsay ;, Earl of, favours King Jamcris interest in ScuT. 1, *. lit. L 1 ,1; n 
and committed to the common prison, 2 1 . 

Balehen, Admiral Sir John, perishes at sea, ii. 2S1. * 

Balfour, Captain, his bravery at Loui&bourg, in. 174 

Balmcrino, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 29S. Surrey L>, . il U b w b> Lou 4 a, 
311. Tried and beheaded, 317. 

Baltic fleet taken by the French, i. 454. 

Banbury (Knollib), Earl of, gallantry of his sons iii. 5)0, n. 

Baneks, Sir Jacob, taken into custody for favouring an intended iuv* 1 n l.v !>a „*i u i, 
671. 

Bank of England established, i. 109. Land-bank < bUdiriari, *221 . 

Bank act passed, i. 677. 

Bankrupts.— -See Debtors. 

Banks, Mr., prepares a bill for the punishment of irwernora of plintm s, : i. » » 15. 

Barbary corsairs, their insolence, ii. 383. 

Barcelona,, siege of, i. 451. Taken by the English for th Krig of So .in, ib. 

Barclay, Sir George, his conspiracy for assassinating Knu Wibiau*, i. *216, 

Barker, Captain, sent to burn two ships off Toulon, iii. 3*26. 

Barlow, Colonel, assists in taking Guadeloupe, iii. 351. 

Barnard, Sir John, opposes the Excise Bill, ii. 129. Hi» f-eheme for rt durinjr tin* ini k -I 
of the national debt, 163. 

, Mr., remarkable transaction between the Duke of Marlborough and hi.o, 

iii. 261, n., &c. 

Barrington, Lord, expelled the House of Commons for be in.: concern* I ia a d e» uful 
lottery scheme, ii. 56. Appointed master of the wardioln , 475. IL rt rigus ai. 1 L 
made secretary at war, 512. Presents estimates for raising new ievie-, 5 ti, His It Iters 
to General Fowke, 5S2, n. 

, General, sails to the West Indies, iii. 337. His operations at Gimduluup**, 314, 

&c., 346. 348. 350, &c. He also reduces the islands of Descada, Li> Santos, and Maiia- 
galanto, 352. Iteturns to England, 353. 

, Captain, takes the Count do St. Fiorentin man of war, iii. 317. 

Barton, Captain, shipwrecked on the coast of Morocco, iii. 183. 

Bateman, Lord, brings a message to the Commons relating to extraordinary expense* of 
the war, ii. 631. 

Bath, the order of, revived, ii. 64, n. 

(Grenville), Earl of, excepted from King James’s pardon, i. 110, n. 

, William Pulteney created Earl of, ii. 229. Opposes the demission of the Hano- 
verians from British pay, 246. 

(Pulteney), Earl of, liis speech on the mutiny lull, ii. 363. He oppose* the hill for 

annexing the forfeited estates in Scotland to the crown, 429. 

Bathiani, Slareschal, routs the French and Palatinate hoop* at Prifh nboven, ii. 2S3. His 
proposal rejected at Laffeldt, 335. 

Bathurst, Allen, created Lord, i. 577, n. His speech in behalf of the Birin >p of Ilocheslcr, 

ii. 54. On the treaty of Hanover, &e., 74. And motions concerning 11 a* t si ihs of the 
South Sea directors and sinking hind, 132, 133. Opposes the convention with Spain, 189. 
Appointed captain of the band of pensioners, 233. 

Batteaux described, ii. 527. 

Battles and Skirmishes. — Aghrim, i. 101. A Her, iii. 109. Almmza, i. 493. Anelam, 

iii. 552. Arani, ii. 487. Asch,iii. 413. Augerbach, iii. 411. Brig rad *, ii. 3. Belturbat, 
i. 68. Bergen, iii. 401. Blenheim, i. 4*22. Boyne, i. 70, Bnumnu, ii. 259. 
Breslau, iii. 93. Brihuega, i. 519. Butzbich, iii. 52*8. Calcutta, iii. 27. Cnmp**u, 
iii. 547. Campo Santo, ii. 257. Carpi, i. 331. Casano, i. 419. Cariigliouc, !. 473. 
Caya, i, 535. Chandernagore, iii. 29. Chatenu-Dauphiue, ii. 258. Ohignoeto, ii. 467. 
Ohinchura, iii. 395. Choezim, ii. 194. Clillon, ii. 304. Codogno, ii. 322. Cblilin, iii. 
44. Coni, ii. 278. Corbach, iii. 540. Corbitz, iii. 421. Ooveldt, iii, 408. Ore veldt, 
iii. 202. Cronstadt, i. 83. Crotska, ii. 194. Culloden, ii. 3(19, ^Cuncrsdori; iii. 418. 
Cut wa, iii. 32. Czaslaw, ii. 234. Denain, i. 599. Dethngen, ii, 252. Dillemhourg, lij. 
535, 541. Drummore, i. 46. Dumblaine, i. 660. Ebsiorff, iii. 100, Eckeren, l 395. 
Eglen, iii. 86. Eidelsheim, i. 180. Eimbeck,iii. 514. Elverick, iii. 319. Eri\n-th,m. 81. 
Ersdorif, iii. 535. Exdnrf, iii. 541. Exilles, ii. 339. Eybach, iii. 53.) . Falkirk, ii. 305. 
Fehrbellin, iii. 238. Fleurus,i. 81, Fontenoy, ii. 286. Fort du Quesnc, ii. 519. kv. ; 
iii. 180. Francavillu, ii. 22. Froyberg, iii. 553. Fridliugum, i. 863. Fulda, uj. 4,0. 
Oabol, iii. 75. Giessen, iii, 536. GlensMel, ii. 19. Goeriitz, iii. 83, Golspie, u, 308. 
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Gntliebe, iii 80. Grieffenbcrg, iii. 417. Guastalla, Ii. 146. Hastenheck, iii. 61, &e. 
Hcrborn, iii. 58.5. Heydemunden, iii. 550. Hilkcrsbeig, ii. 234. Hirsehfeld, iii. 39. 
Hochkiiehen, iii. 221, &c. Hoclistadt, or Blenheim, i. 422, &c. Hosenfeldt, iii. 539. 
Iloja, iii. 201. Hoyersverda, iii. 421. Jabouka, ii. 194. Invcraiy, ii. 305. Kalish, i. 
474. Krat 7 in,iii 44. Kay, iii. 416. Keith, ii 308. Killy ciankie, i. 28. Klein! innes, iii. 
41 1. 534 Kohn, iii. 53. Koveiipauk, ii. 487. Laffeldt, ii. 334. Lake George, ii. 523, 
&c. Landtn, i. 153. Landbliut, iii. 555. Landwernhagcn, 209. Lang-Roichenbach, 
iii. 505. Larin gen, i. 397. Lawenthagen, iii. 516. Ligmtz, iii. 87, 559. Lissa, 
iii. 91. Lissau, i 365. Lowosehutz, ii. CIO. Lntzen, iii. 539. Luzznra, i. 364. Near 
Ly.il-Henning, iii 180. Malplaquet, i. 532, &c Marsaglia, i. 156. Massaguash, ii. 516. 
Ma&nlipatam,' iii. 390. Maxen, iii. 423. Me or, iii. 207. Meissen, iii. 424. Minden, iii. 
201 Moliiel stadt, iii. 401 . Molwitz, ii. 2 16. Montmorenci, iii. 369, &c. Mimden, iii, 
546. Naiva, i 308, n. Neustadt, iii. 553. New! on -Butler, i. 36. Niagara, iii. 360. 
Nissa, i. 19. Noidlieim, iii. 541. Noikitten, iii. 81. Norton, iii. 546. Onondaga, ii. 5S5. 
Oran, ii. 124. Oi^ova, ii. 179. Omlenaule, i. 513, &e. In Paiaguay, iii. 528. Paima, 

ii. 145. P*asri>erg, iii. 413. Passclvnlik, iii. 565. Pcterwarathn, i. 674, n. Pima, ii. 286 ; 

iii. 80. Prague, iii. 49, &e. Pieston, i 658. Piovfconpans, ii. 296. Psalfendorf, iii. 
560. PsitfenliOvcn, ii. 283. Pultowa,i. 535 Quebec, iii. 377, 507. Ramillics, i. 466, 
&c. Reichehberg, iii. 44. Rhynhcig, iii. 547. Rosbaeh, iii. 89, &c. Roucoux, ii. 320. 
Sababourg, iii. 544. Bamia\eiam, ii. 488. Saint Istevan de Litcra, i. 454. Sangers- 
hausen, iii. 206. Saragossa, i. 548. Scardingvn, i. 392 ; ii 220. Schaken, iii. 550. 
Sehellenberg, i. 419. Sehermbeck, iii. 549. Sehweidnitz, iii. 92. Sodieiia Formosa, 
i. 429. Sorb, ii. 284 Spirebaeli, i. 397. St Oas, iii. 155, &o. St Maiy’s, iii. 350. 
S tot nkc rke, i. 126. Steinau, iii. 553. Stiebla, iii. 562. Stnesson, iii. 225. Striegan, ii. 
2s4. Surat, iii. 390, &c. Syrinliam, ii. 488. Ter, i. 180. Ticondeioga, iii. 22, 176. 
Tirlemont, i. 446. Torgau, iii. 553, 562. Turin, i. 471, &c. Vacha, iii. 537. Villa- 
Franea, ii. 279. Villa Viciosa, 1. 548. Wnfungen, iii. 401. Waleotirt, i. 48. Wande- 
wash, iii. 396. Warbourg, iii. 541. Willmenstiand, ii. 220. Wynendale, i. 517. 
Zeilbaeh, iii. 539. Zierenbcrg, iii. 544. Zietben, iii. 552. Zorndorf, iii. 217. Zulbebau, 
iii. 416. 

Bavaria (Maximilian \ Elector of, detached by the allies to make a diversion in Flanders, 
i. 155. His behaviour at the siege of Namur, 200. Declares for France, 363. Defeats 
tl e impel ulists at Scardingen, and takes possession of Ratisbon, 392. Defeats Stiium 
at Laving cn, 397. Routed at Sehellenberg, Blenheim, and Ramillies, 419. 423. 466. At- 
tacks Brussels, 517. Rt stored to bis dignities and dominions, 616. 

(Chailes , Elector of, reinforced by a body of French troops, ii. 218. Crowned 

King of Bohemia at Prague, 219. Elected emperor by the name of Charles VII., 284. 
Convention bitween him and the Queen of Hungary, 250. Advances made by him 
towards a peace, 271. Treaty between him, Prussia, <£c., at Frankfort, 272. His death, 
283. 

(Maximilian), Elector of, accommodation between the Queen of Hungary and 

him, ii. 283. Accepts of a subsidy from Berlin, 401. Debates thereon, 408. Gets a 
new gratification on account of Hanover, 503, His troops join the French army, iii, 
36. 

Beauclerc, Lord Aubrey, slain at Carthagena, ii. 213. 

Beaufort \ Somerset, Duke of, distinguishes himself in the opposition, ii. 99, n. 

Beck, General, surprises and takes a battalion of Prussian grenadieis, iii. 413. He defeats 
another detachment, 553. Is worsted by the King of Prussia, 5G2. 

Beckford, William, Esq,, supports the interests of Jamaica, ii. 445. Opposes extending 
the military laws to the East India Company’s settlements, 478. 

Beckwith, Colonel, distinguishes himself at Warbourg, iii. 542. 

Bedford (Russel), Earl of, created a duke, i 174, n. 

Duke of, his speech against Hanoverian connexions, ii. 245. 262. He op- 
poses the continuation of the penalties of treason, 26S. Appointed first lord of the 
adnihalty, 282. And secretary of state, 345. Opposes the bill for annexing the for- 
feited estates in Scotland to the crown, ii 429. His message, as lord-lieutenant, to the 
Irish Parliament, concerning a dreaded invasion from France, iii. 330. Some incidents 
relative to his government there, 333. 

, Viscount Newport created Earl of, i. 174, n. 

, Mr., punished for writing the Hereditary Right to the Crown of England asserted, 

i 615. 

Beef allowed to he imported from Ireland into England, iii. 276. 451. 

Beer, reflections on the price of, iii. 449. 

Belgrade, siege of, i. 158. 

Bell, Mr, his gallant defence of Cape Coast Castle, iii. 27. 

, Ensign, treacherously wounded by the Indians, iii, 502, n. 

Bellamy, Rev. Mr., and his son perish in the Black Hole at Calcutta, ii 594, 
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Bollasis, Lord, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 77. 

Bolleible, Count de, liis extraordinary retreat" ii. 287. SI lin at E\illi *, 88 ). 

, Due de, Ms letter, as secretary at war, tn tin cidomls in hu m, hi 2 to Ws 

only son killed at Creveldt, 203, n. liis letter to Manual t mo jV », iUb, rt 

, Mareschal de, French frigate taken, iii. 100. 

Belliqueux French frigate taken, iii. 400. 

Bellona French man-of-war taken, iii. 316. 

Belloni’s, Signor, letter in favour of the Pretender burnt hr the bm^nan. ii. 110 

Beubow, Admiral, bombards St. Haloes, i. 161. His uigag< mint with Du tWe. 368. 
His death, 870. 

Bentley, Sir John, signalizes himself in the action with M. de la Cine, iii. 322. lit is 
knighted, ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, the siege of, ii. 336, &c. 

Berkeley, Lord, makes an unsuccessful attempt in Cannret-b ly, i. 173. Bombards 
Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, 176. St. Martin’s, and other places, 231. 

French fiigate taken, iii. 318. 

Berlin laid under contribution by the Austrians, iii. 87. And by them and the Bulans, 
563. 

Berwick (Stuart), Duke of, accompanies his hither, James* IX., to Ireland, and Vdc 
again to France, i. 30, n.,73. Serves in Limerick, under M. B lan, 7s. U< k bm 
command of the forces in Ireland, SO. Taken prison* r at Linden, 158. Btp ir* 
privately to England, 216. His progress in Portugal, J-28. Hi rout? the eon 5 luaks 
at Almanza, 493. Defeats the Cami&ar&, 534. Takes Fort Kehl, ii. 133. Killed * i 
Philipshnrg, 144. 

Bestuchef, Count, chancellor of Bussia, disgraced, iii. 215. 

Bevern, Prince of, harasses the Austrians on the frontieis of Bohfnda, iii. II. Difrafs 
Count Konigseg at Beichenberg, 45. His bravery at the battle near Prague, 17. 
Commands the Prussian camp in the King’s absence, 84. Part of his hoops . tt u h d, 
85. He retreats to Breslau, 86. Where he is defeated and taken, 93. Assists in driving 
the Swedes out of the Prussian territories, 233. 

Bienfaisant French man-of-war taken, rii. 174. 

Bingly, Mr., taken into custody, ii. 50. 

Birch, Serjeant, expelled the House of Commons for fraudulent practices, ii. 121. 

Biron, Due de, conveys the young Chevalier to Vincennes, ii. 379. 

, Count, objections against electing a Duke of Courkmd during his life, iii. 231. 

Bishops, English ; several of them, refusing the oaths to William and Mary, are sus- 
pended and deprived, i. 53. 91. 

Blaekfriars, resolutions taken for building a bridge at, iii. 312. Mr. Mylne’s plan for, 
preferred, 494. Inscription on the foundation of, 495. 

Blair, Janet, her great age, iii. 314. 

Blakeney, General, remonstrates concerning the state of St. Philip’s Castle, ii. 338. His 
defence and surrender of that fort, 569. 572. He arrives in England, and is created an 
Irish lord, 574. 

Blandford man-of-war taken by the French, and returned, ii 338. . 

Bligh, General, commands the land forces in the expedition against Cherbourg, iii. 132. 
His operations in the neighbourhood of St. Haloes, 135. His rear-guard attacked at 
St. Cas, 155, &c. 

Blond French frigate taken, iii. 496. 

Blunt, Sir John, projects the South Sea scheme, ii 27. Taken into custody, 37. Defuses 
to answer certain questions, ib. 

Boles, Captain, Ms bravery, iii. 184. 

Bolingbroke (St. John), Viscount, sent privately to the court of Versailles, i. 600. Dissen- 
sion between Oxford and him, 614. 623. G27. Bemoved from the Secret my’s office, 681. 
Withdraws to France, 640. Impeached, 646 ; and attainted, 652. Pardoned, ii. 37. 
Bill in his favour, 6 k His intrigues at the prince’s court, 335. 

Bolton (Powlet), Duke of, almost drawn into a scheme for tho restoration of King James, 
i. 59. 

-, Duke of, dismissed from his regiment, ii 13S. 

Bombardments, reflections on, iii. 320. 

Bombay described, ii. 480. „ 

Bompart, M., makes an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Guadaloupe, m. 348. _ 

Bond, Dennis, Esq., expelled tho House of Commons for fraudulent practices, a. 121, 

Bonne, siege of, i. 394. . ,, . 

Boscawen, Admiral, sent to the East Indies, ii. 343. nis operations there, 349. bent 
with a fleet to North America, 518. Account of his expedition, ol4. He is ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the admiralty, iii 4, Sails for North Ameiie i, 1 14. . A«si«ts 
in the reduction of Cape Breton, 171. Eeturns to England, 181. He^ receives tho 
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thanks of tho House of Commons, 301. Defeats M. do la Clue's squadron, 320, &e. 

driven from the French coaht by bad weather, 501. His operations in the bay of 
Quiberon, 523. 

Boucher, Colonel, apprehended, i. 409. 

BoufSers, Marshal, arrested by King* William, i. 203. Surprises Opdam at Eekeren, 395. 

Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch General Wolfe’s motions, ill. 375. Makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to reinforce Montcalm, 379 ; and to relieve Quebec, 382. 

Bouquet, Colonel, assists iu the expedition against Fort du Quc&ne, iii. 180. 

Boumois, his severe punishment, i. 045. 

Boyd, Mr., his hazardous attempt to reach Admiral Byng’s fleet, ii. 508. 

Boy-., Commodore, watches the aimament of M. Thurot, iii. 325. Who eludes him, 
329, 334. He is oblige d to p>ut in at Leith for provisions, 334. 

Braddock, General, his unfortunate expedition, ii. 517, &c. 

Biaddiaw, Captain, relieves a distressed crew at sea, iii. 315. 

BraiLtreet, Colonel, reinforces the garri&ou of Oswego, ii. 529. Bepulses a body of French 
on the liver Onondago, 585. Assists in the attempt upon Ticondcroga, iii. 177. Takes 
and destroys Fort Fiontcnac, 179. 

Bray, Captain, his gallant exploit with a French privateer, iii. 141. 

~^,Dr. Thomas, pi ojt ct& the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, i. 271. 

Brcadalbane (Campbell), Earl of, withdraws from the opposition, i. 03. Undertakes for 
the submission of the Highlanders, 113. Committed to the castle of Edinburgh, 194. 

Bremen taken by tbe French, iii. 05. Evacuated, 199. 

Brereton, Major, bis gallant behaviour at Madras, iii. 386. His unsuccessful attack upon 
Waudewasii, 391. His bnrvery and death there, 398. 

, Captain, wounded, iii. 393. 

Breslau taken by the Austrians, iii. 93. Becovered by the Prussians, 97. 

Brew, Mr., his laudable behaviour at Anamaboe, iii. 27. 

Brian, , an Irish m inner, his resolution, iii. 501. 

Bridges, Mr., accounts for all the public money except about three millions, i. 559. 

Bridgewater (Egerton), Earl of, created duke, ii 33. 

Brissac, Due de, routed at Coveldt, iii. 408. 

Bristol (John, Lord llervey), Earl of, i. 037, n. 

, riot at, ii. 451. 

British fishery erected, ii. 393. Laws for the improvement of, 087. 

Museum erected, ii. 447. 

subjects ordered to quit France, or enlist in the army, ii. 146. 

Broad-bottom ministry, ii. 282. 

Broderick, Admiral, his ship burnt at sea, iii. 147. And he narrowly escapes, ib. He 
assists in the defeat of M. de la Clue’s squadion, 322. 

Broglie, Ma reschal, escapes in his shirt fiom his quarters, ii. 146. And as a courier from 
Piaguc, 237. Assists in passing the Weser, and taking Mindcn, iii. 59. Enters Bremen, 
199. ‘Which is evacuated, ib. Ho defeats the Prince of Ysembourg at Sangors- 
hausen, 205. Manages the artillery at Landwernhagen, 210. Defeats Prince Ferdinand 
at Bergen, 401. His progress in the dominions of Hanover, 403. Commands a separate 
corps near Mindcn, 405. Attacks the left of the allies at the battle of Minden, 406. 
Supersedes Contades and D’Estrees in the command of tho army, 410. Attempts Prince 
Ferdinand’s camp, 411, 534. Skirmishes between his troops and tho allies, 534. Exac- 
tions by his officers in Westphalia, 536. A detachment of his forces worsted at Vacha, 
537. Situation of his army, ib. A small corps of it routed near Butzbach, 538. lie 
is abandoned by the Wirtemberg troops, 539. Small skirmishes between his troops and 
the allies, ib. A detachment of his army victorious at Corbach, 540 ; and routed at 
Exdorf, 541 ; and Warboitrg, ib. More skirmishes between his troops and the allies, 
544, &c. A detachment of his army wor&ts the Hereditary Prince at Bhynberg ami 
Campon, 548. More skirmishes between his detachments and those of the allies, with 
various success, 550. 

Bromley, Mr., moves to repeal the septennial act, ii. 139. 

Brown, Count, surprises Don Carlos at Yillotri, ii. 277. Penetrates into Provence, 323. 

fights the King of Prussia at Low’oschutz, ii. 610. Attempts a junction with 

tho Saxon army, 612. He and Prince Charles of Lorraine defeated near Prague, iii, 46. 
In which they are besieged, 47. His death, 56. 

, General, vested with the command of a Bussian army against the Prussians, iii. 

215. Joined by General Fenner on the borders of Silesia, 215. Obtains a passport from 
the Prussian general to remove for tho cure of his wounds, received at Eorndorf, 220, 
He is a native of Scotland, ib. n. 

Bruce, Sir Alexander, expelled the Scottish Parliament for reflecting against presbytery, 
i. 358. 

Brudenel, Lord, apprehended, i. 121. 
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Bralil, Count, his lady arrested, and ordered to 3>*fivc K»xn,iv, iii, 3 >. 

Bmnswiek Wolfenbuttel Bevem, Chirico Duke of, furnDin - tnsy to iho 6i # 

56. His territories posaOs^od hy the Fr< iieh. 61. With \vh< m h eon'Midt - v tr ** , 65. 
He expostulates with his brother Ferdinand concern in g th* ILudt ry Pi .mm,* !,»7. 
Means found to reconcile him to their pr< cu ding-, l.»s. Am * of tla < \»iu* In* 1 h > ty 
at Ratisbon in his favour, with (be < mperorV r, 425.— St « 15 ui> m 1. 

“ 1 Charles William Ferdinand, Herediiiry Prime of. di-tmgfn-' t v « hhn-mf rJ 

Hastenheck, iii. 62. Reduces Hova andMiudtu, 201. CoiuH'N tb * A uni , * - 

veldt, 202. Secures the pass at Waebmloitk, 207. Ills pr cr d>. JOO, 3b d 5 s 
the Duke <le Bri&sac at Coveldt, 407. 4:10. Pn- 5 >t> the ¥e>i r in pnr*r‘ 4 < f 4 nc Fn non, 
409. Beats up the quarters of the Duke of Wirh mb rg i i Fulda, 411. D, t r 5 i w in 
a reinforcement to the Kina; of Prussia, 411. Ib join* tU rf\V d arm r, 525. 31 *to - m 
incursion into the county of Fulda, 5 BO. Is worsted (it C >rbnt*\ ib/ lb v t I \t » i, % 
honour at Exdorf, 541. His bravery anl success at Worbouu', 512. II * 1 1 t- up u * 
quarters of a French detachment at Dierenbcrg, 541. He maicbt - to Pit L mi t 111 5 * , 
546. Is worsted at Rhynbeig and Campon, 547. Repays the RU no, 540. Arh nq l 
against him defeated, ib. 

, Francis, Prince of, killed at Hoebkircben, iii. 222. 

. Louis, Prince of, appointed tutor to the Prince of Orpn^*, and cap* tin - a o rul 

of the United Provinces, iii. 305. Memorial delivered by him on th * paii o 4 * tu Ki 
of Great Britain and Prussia, 425, n. Declaration delm ml to him in rm-vur tii« re to, 
533. 

Bubbles, a vast number of, ii. 32, 

Buccow, General, forced to abandon the singe of Koningsgrntz, iii. 214. 

Buchan (Erskine), Earl of, protests against the union m In half of the peers of Scotland, 

i. 480. 

, Colonel, defeated by Sir T. Livingstone, i. 62. 

Buckebourg, Count of, taken into British pay tor the d< ft nee of Hanover, iii. H7. IPs 
behaviour at Mindon, 406. Arret of the evangelical body at Rui Dhoti in UK fu\mu, 
with the emperor’s answer, 425. 

Buckingham (Sheffield), Marquis of Normandy created Duke of, appointed loid .-reward 
of the household, i 553. Opposes the South Sea scheme, ii. 28. 

Buckle, Captain, takes the Glorioso, ii. 843, &c. 

Bnlkley, General, attends the Chevalier from Scotland to France, i. 663. 

Bulow, Major, surprises a French party at Maipurg and Butzhach, but is worsted at 
Muuden, iii. 545. And at Schaken, 550. 

Burgundy, Duke of, reduces Old Brisae, i. 397. His death, 5S6. 

Burnaby, Mr., his remonstrance to the magistrates of Fribourg, ii. 377. 

Burnet, Captain, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 342. 

, Dr. Gilbert, promoted to the see of Salisbury, i. 1. Some account ofl dm, ib. Dis- 
covers a plot, 59. Excepted from King Jame/s pardon, 119, n. His pastoral letter 
burnt by the hangman, 145. Harangues against Sir J. Fenwick, 244. Motion against 
him, 289. His speeches against Sacheverel, 543. His death, 643. 

Burton, Colonel, commands the right wing at Quebec, iii. 509. ^ 

Busbudgia surrendered to A<lmiral Watson and Colonel Clive, ii. 59& 

Bushel, Captain, condemned for murder, pardoned, and promoted, ii. 69. 

Bussy, M. de, recalled from Hanover, ii. 514. Taken pri&onir in the East Indies, iii. 398. 

Bute, James Stuart created Earl of, i. 389, n. 

Byng, Sir George, sent in pursuit of the French fleet, i. 507. Sails to the Mediterranean, 

ii, 9. Destroys the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro, 10. His activity, 22. Created 

Viscount Torriugton, and made a knight of the Bath, 25. . 

, Admiral, sent on a cruise to intercept De la Moihe, ii. 515. He sails for the Medi- 
terranean, 558. Arrives at Gibraltar, 559. His letter to the Admiralty from that place, 

* 560. Sails from thence, 561, Falls in with the French fleet, ib. His engagement with 
them, ib. He returns to Gibraltar, 562. Fate of his letter giving an account ot the 
engagement, 563. Animosity fomented against him, 564. He is superseded and sent 
homo a prisoner, 565. Message from the admiralty to the House of Commons eoncern- 
ing him, 626. His trial, 654. He is recommended to mercy, 656. Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment relating to him, 658. He is executed, 659. Paper delivered hy him to the marshal 
of the admiralty, 660. Remarks on kis fate, 661. 

Byron, Captain, destroys a French fleet, and the town of Caleurs, iii. 517* 


C. 

Cadogan, General, reinforces Argylc, i. 661. Created an carl, ii, 8, n. 

Ouermarthen (Osborne), Marquis of, attempts to impeach Imu, u 4d, 8b. Created uukc ot 
Leeds, 174, n.—Soe Danby. 
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Carmarthen, James, Lord Chandos, created Earl of, i. 637, n. 

Cfe&ar, Mr. Charles, taken into custody, i. 671. 

Culiir, Lord, warrant to apprehend him, i. 66 4. 

Caillaud, Major, incommodes Lally in the siege of Madras, iii. 386. 

Calcutta described, ii. 483. Account of its being taken by the Viceroy of Bengal, 591, 
Cruel confinement of the English in the Black Hole there, ib. Its reduction by Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, iii. 27, &c, 

Calendar alteied, ii. 417, n. 

Calicut, in the East Indies, described, ii, 481. 

Cambric, an act concerning, iii. 288. 

Cambridge (Electoral Prince of Hanover), Duke of, a writ demanded for him to sit in the 
House' of Peers in England, i. 623. 

University, the Duke of Newcastle elected Chancellor of, in preference to the 

Prince of Wales, ii. 371. 

Cameron, Sir Hugh, appointed commander of the Highlanders, i. 62. 

, of Loehiel, his castle plundered and destroyed, ii 318. He escapes to France, 

314. 

, Dr. Archibald, taken and executed, ii. 450. 

, Daniel, his great age, iii. 314. 

C imeronians bum the articles of the union at Dumfries, i. 480. 

Camisars, or French prophets, appear in London, i. 510, n. A body of them defeated by 
the Duke of Berwick, 534. 

Campbell, Colonel, reinforces the Duke of Cumberland, ii. 307. 

, Daniel, of Shawfield, his house rifled for supporting the Scottish malt-tax, 

ii. 68. 

, Captain, assists in taking Senegal, iii. 169. 

Canada, total reduction of, iii. 517. 

Canning, Elizabeth, her remarkable story, ii 448, &c. 

Cannon. Colonel, commands the Highlanders, i. 29, 62, 

Cape Breton taken, ii 289. Its importance, ib. Restored to France, 351. Account of the 
conquest of, iii. 171, 174. The colours taken there exhibited at London, and deposited 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, 175. The fortifications of its capital demolished, 518. 

Cape Coast Castle in Africa, an attempt on, baffled, iii. 26* 

Capel, Lord, his administration in Ireland, i. 195. 

Capricieux French man of war destroyed, iii. 173. 

Carangoly taken by Colonel Coote, iii. 396. 

Carical taken by the British forces, iii. 522. 

Carkett, Lieutenant, his bravery, iii. 145. 

Carleton, Iionry Boyle created Lord, i. 637, n. 

Carlingford, Lord, killed at the Boyne, i. 72. 

Carlos. — See Charles. 

, Don, tabes possession of Parma, ii. 111. Proclaimed King of Naples, 144. Declares 

war against the Queen of Hungary, 277. Surprised at Velletri, ib. 

Carlton, Colonel, secures the western point of the Isle of Orleans, iii 366. Dislodges a 
party of the French at Point-au-Trcmble, 369. 

Camwath, Earl of, imprisoned for disaffection to the government, i 655. Joins the rebels, 
657. Impeached and condemned, 664. Set at liberty by an act of grace, 681. 

Carolina, North and South, described, ii. 496. 

Caroline, Queen, her death, ii. 172. 

, Princess, her death and character, iii 141. 

Carpenter, General, attacks Mr. Forster at Preston, i. 659. Appointed commander in 
Scotland, and governor of Port Mahon, 670. 

Camckfergus, the siege of, i. 46. Account of M. Thnrot s descent at, iii. 497. 

Carteret, Lord, appointed secretary of state, ii. 44. His government in Ireland, 99, His 
motion and speech concerning Por feus’ s murder, 165. His remarks on the convention 
with Spain, 188. And speech on the Danish subsidy, 190. Motion against Sir Robert 
Walpole, 207. Appointed secretary of state, 229. Opposes the indemnifying of 
the evidences against the Earl of Orford, 232. Sent ambassador to the Hague, 244, 
Attends the King to Germany, 249. Becomes Earl of Granville, 282. 

Cartwright, Dr., Bishop of Chester, accompanies King James II. to Ireland, i, 30, n. 

Carwar, in the East Indies, described, ii. 480. 

Oarysfort, Lord, presents a bill for the uniformity of weights and measures, iii 469. 

Oasul, the siege of, i. 204. 

Oasfclcmain (Palmer), Earl of, impeached, i. 56. Proclamation for apprehending him, 76. 

Oihileton 'James Sanderson), Viscount of, created Lord Sanderson, ii. 33, 

Caswell, Sir George, taken into custody on account of the South Sea bubble, ii, 37. 

Catalans, debates about, i 620. 
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0 itawbas Indians, their residence, ii. 400. They espouv* the Br'tbh frit re-t 5$j. 

Catkcart, Lord, embarks for the West Indie-, ii. 201. His d< {tin, 211. 

Oatinat, Mareschal, his operations in Piedmont, i. U6. Dae..* iU Hake of tv* n . t 
Salnces, 80. And in the plain of Mar»aglia, 157. 

Cattle allowed to be imported into England from Ir< Irnd, iii. 2^3, 

Caylus, Marquis de, his proceeding with regent to the noun id i-lau D, ii. 075. 

Cayugas Indians make a treaty with the British colonies, iii. 354. 

Celebre French man of war destroyed, iii. 173. 

Centaur French man of war taken, iii. 321. 

Chabot, Count de, surrenders Hoya, iii, 201. 

Chamberlain, Dr. Hugh, projects paper circulation on land security, i. 170. And th * land 
bank, 221. Proposes paper credit in Scotland, 433. 

Chaplain, Sir Robert, expelled the House of Commons, ii. 37. 

Charing Cross, an act passed for widening ike sheet from it to Wesfnnii-h r-Lall, ii. 1*28, 

Charitable Corporation, an account of the frauds of the cashier, &e., ii. US. 

Charleroy, the siege of, i. 155. 

Charles, King of Sicily and Naples, enters into a dtfon&ive alL’imce with Fn , S,;cv, 
Sardinia, &c., ii. 382. And another with the Emperor, the ot Sj an and n hnv, 
and the Duke of Parma, 432. Succeeds to the Spanish moiumh) by the tdk <u L'n tilt > 
II., King of Spain, iii. 432. Remarkable sdtlaneiit by him touching the *u<ve-d< ti to 
the Spanish and Sicilian dominions, 433. Ilk wise conduct, 431. 

■ XH., King of Sweden, invades Zealand, i. 203. H 'feats tin* czar at Nana, 60S n. 

And the King of Poland at Lissau, 303. Marches ink* Sax* ny, 471. \V.ij*pd at 
Pultowa, 536. His behaviour at Bender, 603. lie returns to Sweden, 611. War d* - 
dared against him at Hanover, ib. His ministers arrested in England ami Holland, 
671. His death, ii 2. 

II., King of Spain, bequeaths his dominions to the Duke of Anjou, L 3u3. 

• — , Archduke of Austria, declared King of Spain, and iutiun m Kniii ui, i. 402. 

Assists at the siege of Barcelona, 451. Where* he enhr* in triumph, ib. I*< ceives a 
reinforcement from England, 460. Defeats King Philip at Sara go --a, and t ntu* MmUid, 
548. Electe d emperor by the name of Charles VI., 567. Ti <*c ty of AbR 1 * rw i * u 
him and France, 615. Treaty of Vienna, between liiiu and Ph'lip of Spain, ii. 65. Ill* 
minister's memorial at the British couit, 73. lfreliininaiu-* bct\u< n lam and Knglmd, 
79. He resents the treaty of Seville, 105. Treaty between him and (St < rare 11, tit 
Vienna, 109. League against him by the Kings of Fiance, Spain, and Sardinia, 135. 
Preliminaries between him and France, 153. His death, 201. 

, King of Sardinia, effects a match betwetn his oldest son and one of the Infanta* of 

Spain, and engages in a defensive alliance with Franco, Spain, Ac., ii. 3*2. Accedes to 
the treaty concluded with Madrid, between the emperor, King of Spain, ^e., 132. ^ 

-■■■ • , Prince of Lorraine, defeated at Czaslaw, ii. 234. Harus-t s MnihtboLs in Ills 
retreat, 230. Defeats the Bavarians at Braunau, 250. Paves the Rhino, 274. De- 
feated at Striegan, 284; and Sohr, 285. Ami at Rouooux, 320. Dt tea tod near Prague, 
iii. 46. In which he is besieged, 4S. Harasses the lear of the besiegus in tlidr 
retreat, 56. 

Charles Town, in South Carolina, described, ii. 496. 

Chamock, Mr. Robert, his trial and execution, i. 222. 

Chedworth, John Howo created Lord, ii. 210. 

Chelsea pensioners, a bill in behalf of, ii. 501. 

Cherbourg, the expedition against, iii 132. The artillery taken there exposed at London, 
161. 

Cherokee Indians, where settled, ii 496, They espouse the British interest, 589. A body 
of them join the English forces, iii. 19. New treaty with them, 502. They recom- 
mence hostilities, ib. Their towns and villages destroyed by Colonel Montgomery, 
503, 504. They take Fort Loudoun, 506. 

Che&apcak-bay described, ii, 495. . . 

Chesterfield * Stanhope), Earl of, sent ambassador to the Hague, ii. 88. Resigns Ins 
office of lord steward of the household, 133. His speech on the playhouse Dill, 16s. 
And against the Hanoverian mercenaries, 216. He opposes the rtped of the gin act, 
249. And the continuation of the penalties of treason, 268. Declared lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, 282. Resigns the place of secretary of state, 343. 

Chevalier de St. George acknowledged King of England by the French court, i. 33a. At- 
tainted and abjured in England, 341. Embark* at Dunkirk tor Scotland, 506. His 
design defeated, 507. State of the nation then, 509. His behaviour at Msdplaquet, 
533. Debates in the British Parliament about him, 613. 618. An address ot that as- 
sembly to set a price on his head, 622. HD manifesto. 637. Intrigues in his behalf, G5u. 
He is proclaimed King of Scotland, 655. Arrives iu Scotland, 661. Rijne* h> rnmci, 
663. Received with royal honours at Madrid, ii. 19. His decimation, 51. He stcuie* 
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Thompson, -warehouse-keeper to tlie Charitable Corporation, 119. Proclaimed king in 
several parts of Scotian l and England, 295. 301, 302. 

Chevalier do St. Geoige, the younger, Lis character, ii. 2G4. Arrives in France, 205. 
Preparations in England against his intended attempt, ib. Correspondence with him 
or his brother enacted treason, 268. lie embarks for Scotland, 293. Where lie is joined 
by sev< ral of the natives, 294. Takes possession of Edinburgh, 295. Gains the battle 
of 1’ivdon-paiis 296. Reduces Carlisle, 301. Penetrates as far as Derby, which occa- 
sions a general consternation at London, ib. His retreat to Scotland, 303. The 
progress of his followers during his expedition into England, 305. Invests the castle 
of Stilling, ib. Worsts Hawley at Falkirk, ib. Takes Inverness, 307. Defeated 
at Culludtn, 303. His magnanimity, and the fidelity of the Scots to him in his sub- 
sequent situation, 333. Pmsued in his return to France, 314, Arrested at Paris, 378. 
Received with gnat honours at Avignon, 379. 

Chcvcit, M., bent under M, (l’Ehces into Germany, iii. 36. Assists in passing the Weser, 
and in taking Mindcn, 59. Deflated by General Imlioif at Meer, 208. 

Chevreuse, Duke of, takes possesion of Hanover as governor, iii. 64. 

Cholmonddey, Lord, created Earl, i. 484. 

, Brigadhr, his behaviour at Falkirk, ii. 306. 

Clmgunes, tluir ire«tty with the British colonies, iii. 351. 

Church of England, disputes about its danger, i. d 58. 554. 

Clancarty \ M'G-aify), Earl of, taken in Cork,i. 79. 

Clarendon (Edward Hydei, Earl of, refuses the oath to William and Mary, i. 8. En- 
gages in a plot to restore King James, 90. Is sent to the Tower, and afterwards con- 
fined at his own house in the country, 91. 

Clark, Colonel, liis information concerning Rochefort, iii. 10. 

Ciaveriug, Colonel, attends General Hopson to the West Indies, iii. 337. His operations 
at Guadaloupe, 349, &c. Sent express to England, 353. 

Clemonts, Captain, assists in defeating M. Thurot, iii. 499. Honours conferred on him 
for that exploit, ib. 

Clergy, English, are jealous of King William’s proceedings, i. 3. They are required to 
take new oaths to him, 12. Which a great number of them refuse, 52. 

Clermont, Lord, taken and imprisoned, i. 510. 

- , Count de, supersedes the l)uc do Richelieu, iii. 199. Finds the troops in a 

deplorable condition, 200. He abandons Hanover, 201. Retreats to the Rhine, ib. 
His army harassed in their march, ib. He is reinforced, 203. Detaches a corps under 
the Count de St. Germain, ib. Which is defeated at Creveldt, 204. Ho is succeeded 
in command by M. de Contades, 205. 

Cleves, the duchy of, taken by the French for the Empress Queen, iii. 41. 80. 

Clive, Colonel, his first exploits in the East Indies, ii. 486, Ac. lie visits England, 590. 
Assists at the reduction of Geriuh, 597. Some more of his operations, 598. lie assists 
in retaking Calcutta, iii. 28. Defeats the Nabob of Bengal, ib. Co-operates with the 
Admirals Watson and Fococke in the reduction of Chandernagore, 30. Worsts the 
Nabob a second time, and concurs in deposing him, 33. His measures to defeat the 
Dutch hostilities in the river of Bengal, 394, 395. 

Closter-Seven, the convention of, iii. 65. Disputes concerning it, 105, 193. Disapproved 
both by the Courts of London and Versailles, 105. 

Clue, M. do la, his squadron defeated by Admiral Boscawen, iii. 321. His leg broke, ib, 

Cobharn, Sir Richard Temple created Baron of, i. 637, n. Dismissed from his regiment, 
ii. 138. Restored to his office, 282. 

Cochran, Sir John, arrested, i. 67. 

, Mr., taken into custody, ii. 50. 

Cock burn, Mr., one of the Scottish deputies to represent the grievances of the union, i. 
609. 

Codrington, Colonel, ravages the island of Guadaloupe, i. 401. 

Coigny, Maresclial de, defeats the Austrians at Panna, ii. 145. 

Coinage, resolutions concerning, i. 210. 234. Hammered coin prohibited, 265. 

Colberg, an attempt upon, by the Russians miscarries, iii. 229. Invested by sea and land, 
565. 

Colby, Captain, assists in taking the Arethusa, iii. 318. 

Cole, Colonel, covers the retreat of Colonel Williams’s detachment at Lake George, ii. 
525. 

Collingwood, Captain, engages two French frigates, and takes one of them, iii 318. 

Oologn (Clement Augustus), Elector of, concludes a subsidiary treaty with England, ii. 
400. Which he renounces, 423. Protests against electing the Archduke Joseph 
King of the Romans, 135. Espouses the French interest, 531, His remonstrance to the 
diet at Ratisbon concerning the behaviour of the Prussians, and mutual recrimination 
between him and the Elector of Hanover, iii, 569. 
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Colville, Lord, eomraodore at Halifax, iii. 597. Bn 'Is to flic river Si. tar »*p r. 512.' 

Commerce, treaty of, with France, debates o*i, 1. HOT. 

Commons. — Sue Parliamentary Alt air n 

Commons, House of, in Ircl ml. —Bee In laud. 

Como, Signor, the Parmevan rosid< nt, < ldored to quit EaEirid, ii. .,2. 

Comprehension bill, violent disputes about, i. 13. 

Compton, Dr., Bishop of London, cron ns William and Han, i. 0. 

Confederatcb defeat the French at Walcourt, i. H. Tim *r mi v -s in ( < im 'v 1 ». De- 
feated at Fleurus, 81. Routed at St< uib ik< , 120. I>* *; t d lt t L * it ^ 3,1:5. 1 In* 
Huy, 178. Routed at Ter, 181. Take Xamur, *202. Ibn„ A V iu>*\ mu .» d 
Givet, 2*2G. Peace concluded betwe ui tUm and Fran *< at ib 270. 1 :r p - 
gross in Germany and Flanders, 300, Ac. Worst* d m Fiidl.iiA > , 3 1 t; Lm y , , :v\ t . 
and Scardingen, 302. Reduce Bonne, 394. Suip/s d a 4 E a i. 3. ,1. \h * ,{ (M x \ 
Lavingen, 307; and Spirehach, ih. Viciorbus at bah ]3ei \ i, tlJ : B nh AD ,* 
Tirlemont, 446. Have a drawn battle at Ca&ano. 4i9. Vi* * ilci- t ,» jv v ’ u ( ] ' 
Litera, 404 ; Ramillies. 4G6, Ac.; and Turin, 171, Ac. W«>iv d ,.t < - m. 17.1: 

and Almanza, 493. Victorious at On do n.irde, 313; Wytt ud, l , 517; M ( * * 4 
532, Defeated at Caya, 535. Victorious at Surrgo^b 5 Is" Lh.it da *1 at Br . u< *_r . 5 1 K 
Victorious at Villa Viciosa, ib. Rout, d at Dwiain. 5VJ. I vapnuors ct l) ticou, ii. 
252. Engage the Spaniards at Campo-Snnto, 257. LDutul at loin u.»v, •> »: K n, * . ,v 
320 ; and at Lalfeldt, 334. 

Conflans, M. de, gets command of a French fleet, iii. 325 ; with vl idi la sdN f. ru Bn -r« 
32G; and is defeated by Sir Edward Ilawke, ib. Ac. His letter to the h on taiy ot *i.e 
marine concerning liis defeat, 330. 

, Marquis de, defeated by Colonel Fordo, iii. 3S0. 

Coningsby, Lord, impeached ia the House of Commons, hut acquitted, i. 173, 

Conjeveram taken by the English, iii. 391. Repossessed and abaudoiu db> Gun ral Lally, 
397. 

Conoys, Indian, their treaty with the British colonies, iii. 351. 

Conqueror man of war lost, iii. 525. 

Consolidation of certain funds, ii. 137 ; iii. 1GG. 

Constantinople, surprising ie\ elution thue, ii. JOG. Disturbances id, iii. 527. 

Constitutional Queries voted a libel by both Houses ii. 112. 

Contadcs, M. do, scut uuder M. dEtieos into Geimauy, U.3G. Tnk< > pu*s> sdni lof Hi e- 
Cassel, 64. Succeeds the Count tic Clemout br the command o' Gumany, 205. 
Sends a reinforcement to the Prince de Soubiso. 209. Pen lutks hit » W< dpludk , 210 . 
Is defeated at Minden, 404, Ac. Letters to him from the Due de II Ib Bio, ids, u, SI. 
d’Etrees joined in command with him, 410. They are supi ise.Ied by Mart >ehal Broglie, 
Ib. 

Conti, Prince of, competitor for the crown of Poland, i. 252. 

Continental war, the motives of, ii. GOO. Reductions on, G20, 029; iii. 114, 118, 235, 213, 
Ac„ 2G2, 441, 472, 525. 

Contrecoeur, M. de, liis operations in North America, ii. 497. 

Convention, Scottish, its proceedings at the revolution, i. 19. 23. 

with Spain, ii. 180. Petitions against it, 182. Substance of it, 183. Dcbuh s 

on, 181. 189. 

Convocation, proceedings in, i 54, 380, 413, 4G0, 491, 561, 038, 0S1. 

Conway, Francis Seymour created Lord, i. 380, n. 

Cooke, Mr, his trial and execution, i. 225. 

Sir Thomas, his examination, i. 189. 

Ooote, Colonel, assists in the reduction of Calcutta, iii. 28. Takes Warn! wash and 
Garangoly, makes General Lully quit Oonjeverani, and routs him at V a mb* wadi, 397* 
Ac. And conquers the province of Areot, 398.^ Invests Pondicherry, 523. 570, M. 
Lally's proposals to him tor the surrender of it, 571. 

Cope, Captain, his proceedings in the East Indies, ii. 485, 

, Sir John, defeated at Presto n-pans, ii. 296. 

Cork, siege of, i. 79. 

Corke, Lord, Earl of Leicester's son, supports the ministerial proceedings concrrni g the 
Westminster election, ii. 414. His motion against Mr. Murray, 42. i. 

Com, an act relating to the bounty on, when exerted, ii. 439 Riots on account of its high 
price, 451. 023 ; iii. 17. Bill to prohibit the exportation of, ii. 620. Further measures tula n 
to remove the dearth of it, G32. Inquiry into the causes of its scarcity, 615. Regulation 
with respect to the exportation ami importation of it, iii. 325. Absurdity of granting a 
bounty on the exportation of it, ib. Bills relating to Ihe distillery an i exportation of 
it, 270, Ac.— See Distinction. ... ^ , ,, . , t , . 

Cornish, Admiral, reinforces Admiral Pococke, iii. 393. Reduces (, lineal, *>~o. Assists in 
taking Ponticlieny, 570, 
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Cornwall, acts relating to leases in, iii. 466. 

, Captain, killed at sea, ii. 270. 

Comwallib, Hon. Edward, appointed governor of Nova Scotia, ii 374. His proceedings 
there, 446. Embarks with Admiral Byng for Minorca, 553. 

Coromandel, coast described, ii. 483. 

Coronation oath, foim of, on the accession of King William and Queen Mary, i. 9, n. 

Corporation bill,waim debates about, i. 60. 

Corporations, bill for quieting, ii. 249. 

Corsicans, their revolt, ii. 258. 

Cotes, Admiral, sails for the West Indies, iii. 16. Advices from him, 142, 143. 184. 
318. 

Cotton, Mr. Robert, taken into custody, ii. 50. 

Cotyinore, Lieutenant, treacherously murdered by the Indians, iii. 502, u. 

Count de St. Florentin French man of war, taken, iiL 317. 

Couriand, Prince Charles of Saxony elected Duke of, iii. 231. 

Cowper, Mr. William, created loid-keeper, i. 454. Ennobled, 484. Resigns the great seal, 
553. Which he re-accepts, 636. And resigns, ii. 8, n. Opposes the South-Sea 
scheme, 2S. His speech in hehall* of the Bishop of Rochester, 55. His death and cha- 
racter, 59. 

Craggs, Mr., appointed secretary of state, ii. 8, n. _ His death, 39. 

, James, a conti actor, committed to prison, i 189. 

Cranhorne, hit. tiial for a eonsph acy against King William, and execution, i. 224. 

Craven, Lord, distinguishes himself in the opposition, ii. 99, n. 

Crawford, Lindsay, Eailof, president of the Scottish council, i. 53. 113. 

signalizes himself at Crotska, ii. 194. And at Roucoux, 321. 

Creek Indians, their i evidence, ii. 496. 

Cromartie (Mackenzie , Earl of, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 305. Taken prisoner in 
Sutherland, 308. And sent to London, 312. Condemned and reprieved, 317. 

Crowle, Mr., the oouncil-proeccdings against, on account of the Westminster election in 
1751, ii. 414. 

Crow n-Point, tort ereettd by the French, ii. 403, Plan for the reduction of it, iii, 356, 357, 
With rc marks, ib. Taken possession of by General Amherst, 358. 

Cioy, Duke of, invests Belgiadu, i. 158. 

Crump, Colonel, his operations at Guadaloupe, iii. 318, 349. Left commander there, 333. 

Cuddulore taken by General Lally, iii. 188. 

Cullitbrd, Commissioner, guilty of oppression, but escapes with impunity, i. 147. 

Cumberland, county, riots iu, ii 624. 

• , Duke of, serves as a volunteer with Sir John Noil is, ii. 200. Wounded at 

Pettingen, 253. Defeated at Fontenoy, 2S6. Reduces Carlisle, 301. Assumes the 
command in Scotland, 306. Gains the battle of Culloden, 309, &e. Gets an addition, by 
a vote of the House of Commons, of 25,0002, to liis former revenue, 312. Takes pos- 
session of Inverness, ib. Encamps at Fort Augustus, 313. Defeated at LafFcldt, 334. 
Appointed ono of the regents, 410. Debates thci eon, ib. One of the commissioners 
for opening the Parliament, 476. And one of the lords of the regency, 513. I! in in- 
structions to Geneial Braddock, 519. And General Fowke, 582, n. Urges a descent on the 
French coast, iii. 5. Takes the command of tire allied army, 56. Passes the Worst, 58. 
Is followed by the French, 59. Defeated at Hastenbeck, 61. He treats to preserve the 
communication with Stade, 65. He is pressed on all sides by the French, ib* And is 
forced to sign the convention of Closter -Seven, ib. By which the French are let loose 
against the King of Prussia, 68. Remarks on that step, 69. Its consequences, ib. He 
returns to England, and resigns all his military commands, ib, 

Cumin, Sir Alexander, brings over seven Indian chiefs to England, ii 106. 

Cunningham, General, killed, i. 454. 

, Colonel, his patriotism and gallantly, ii. 55S, n., 570. 

Curzon, Mr., appointed commander of a legiment of dragoons by King James II., i. 216. 

Custin, detail of the Russian enormities at, iii. 218, &e. n. 

Cutts, Lord, his behaviour at Namur, i. 201. 

Czarina, Anne, concludes a peace with the Turks, ii. 194. Her death, 201, 

, Elizabeth, proclaimed, ii 221. Conspiracy against her, 206. Appearance of a 

rupture between her and Sweden, 379. She is dissatisfied with the King ofPurssia’s 
interposition, 380. Disputes between her and Sweden, 399. She takes umbrage at 
the King of Prussia’s interposing therein, 400. Misunderstanding between them, 420. 
Pier subsidiary treaty with Britain on account of Hanover, 534. She accedes to the de- 
fensive treaty between Phance and Hungary, 602. Iler deelaiation at the Hague, 615. 
She equips an army and fleet for the assistance of the Queen of Hungary, iii. 37. Her 
declaration against the King of Prussia, 42. Her answer to the Brith ix minister, ib. 1 1< r 
fleet blocks up the Prussian ports in the Baltic, 71. And army takes Memcl, ib. The 
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Prussian declaration concerning her, 72. Htr troops arc alt dn 1 at NnAi a r f vi. And 
make a hasty repeat out of Piu^ia, 82. Sue aee< des i > ti.„ tu t. k t m M ... 
o Vienna, Versailles, and Stockholm, 110. R< murks on htr u tm ivn, 191. 

She semh two armies against the King of Fulfil, 215. AVh » d, ft t N u»n. at 
Zorndorr, 216. She expresses a gieat ztal for the inh reds of th. Qu n ol IIu >g u > and 
King of Poland, 235. Her naval armaments retarded b\ a ilr. at R< \il, i i 3. * lit r 
troops detoat the Prussians at Zuliehau, 415. And hWwlori, 41s. II, r .aivur to 
the British and Prussian memorial^ 534, u. Her troops ent* r Pmunviui i, 553. Wu m 
they evacuate, 554. Their motions towards Sih 4a, 555. 55 w , 55.1 5 >2. T k 3 main, .01 
irruption into Brandenboi'g, 563. And take Berlin, lb. Her forces must C u berg l.v 
sea and land, 565. 


D. 


Babul in the East Indies described, ii. 480. 

Balling, Major, his station at tho battle of Quebec, iii. 510. 

Balrymplc, Sir John, sent by tho Scottish convention to must William and M irv wbh th< 
government, i. 23. 

Bamien, Robert Francis, his attempt to assawnate the King of Fiance, ill. 34. 

Banhy (Osborne , Earl of, appointed president of the k council, i. 4. in at 4 51 irquk of 
Cacrmarthen, 43. 

Bantzic, siege of, ii. 143. Refuses a Russian gairison, in. 215. 

Barby, , and his two sons, hanged tm mur hr, iii 3 1 7. 

Barien settlement, procei dings 1 eluting theicto, i. 195. 215. 273, 283. 295. 

Bartmouth, in Nova Scotia, burned by the Indians, ii. 467. 

Lord, sent to the Tower, 5, 112. 

Lord, created a pmy-eounsdlor, i. 353. Secretary of stat< , 552. 

Basliwood, Sir Fiancis, his character, ii. 364. 

— Sir James, propose *> the upcal of the Jews’ aid, ii. 471. And seconds a m >hon 

tor lep.aling a former act in then ta\onr, lb. Proceedings on his ehctiou ioi Oxioid- 
shire, 505, tec. 

Baun, Count, takes the command of the Austrian army, iii. 51. Ills eluruch r, 52. lie 
routs the King of riussia at Kolin, 53, tec. D< f< nts the Piince ot B \eiu n< xr l»n>hu, 
92. Takes that town, 93. Worsted by the King of Pru-»ia at Lissu 94, 93. IL ar- 
rives at the Austiian camp at Koningsgratz, 211. Follows liis Pius*.an u, ji Ay 
into Moravia, 212. Intercepts his eonvojs, and obliges him to raise the Mcge ot Olnmtz, 
213. Remarks on his talents, 216. He is join <1 by the impaial army, 226. His 
motions, ib. He routs tho King of Prussia at Iloclikiichcn, 221. Advance * to Bn sd*n, 
225, His message to the Piussian governor touch ng hi& burning the suburbs of th d 
city, 226. He retires from Biesden, 22S. Skirmishes betw\<n Ins arm} ..ad the 
Prussians* 413. Sends a reinforcement to the Russian army before the buttle of Cam is- 
dorf, 417. Surrounds and takes tho Piussian army under^Gt ntiul Fiuclc, 123. Re- 
lieves Brosden, 558. Pait of his army defeated by the King of Piusdu, 360. Ik* 
abandons the blockade of Schweiduitz, 561. lie is dangerous]} w T oundtd and w mated 
at Torgau, 567. Maint lins his ground in Saxony, ib. 

Bean, forest of, riots in, ii C24. 

Beane, Captain, his operations in the river St. Lawrence, iii. 512. 516. 

Boath, Captain, his fate, iii. 112. 

Bibrisay, Colonel, blown up at Guadaloupe, iii. 847. 

Bebtors, laws and reflections concerning the impiiaonment of, iii. 281, 282, 283, &e. — See 
Imprisonment. 

Belaval, Admiral, president of the court* martial at the trial of Lend Toirington, L 77, 

Bela ware Indians espouse the British internal, ii. 589. Treaty between them and tbe 
British colonies, iii. 354. 

Belgamo, Colonel, appointed commander at Grandterre^iii. 353. 

Be Lorgos* his baibarous proceedings on the Rhine, i. 156. , 

Denmark, Frederick V., King of, his queen dies, ii. 419. Ho mediates, by lus minister, 
tho convention of Clostor-Seven, iii, 65. His mb lister seconds the remou-tiauct s of flic 
French general concerning the breach of that treaty, 109. His prudent conduct, 244. 
His patriotic schemes, 529. 

Dennis, Captain, lakes the Raisonnable man-of-war, iii. 147. 

Berwentwater (Ratcliff i, Earl of, proclaims the Pretender, i. 65/. luken at Preston, 6,>9. 
Impeached, 664. And beheaded, 00H. Inquiry into a fraudulent sale ot in* estate, u, 
121, — Vide Ratcliff. 

Descent. — See Expedition. , ... 

Beseada, island of, comprised in the capitulation, of Guadaloupe, 111. oa-.. 
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Doskfbrd, Lord, taken into custody, i. C55. 

Deuxpoiits, Prince do, reassembles the army of the Empire, iii. 211. Joins General Daun, 
221. Reduce b Koningstein, and. tak( & possession of the strong camp at Pirnn, ib. In 
conjunction with Maresohal Daun defeats the King of Prussia at Hochkirehcn, 222. 
Lays siege to Leip&ie, 223. Obliged to retire, 228. Skirmishes between his anny and 
the Prub&ians, 413. lie joirm General Iladcliek, who is worsted at Corbitz, 421. A 
party of his troops cheeked near Lutzen, 339. Action between a body of them and tbe 
Piu&sians, 3(31. lie takes Wirtembcrg, Torgau, and Leipsic, 564.— See Empire. 

Devonshire t Cavendish,, Earl of, made lord steward of the household, i. 4, n. Created 
a duke, 174, n. 

• , Duke of, appointed lord steward of the household, i. 636. Made president of 

the council, ii. 88. 

Diereke, General, defeated and taken by the Austrians, iii. 424. 

Diosknu, Baron, defeated and taken, ii. 525. 

D dkes, Sir Thomas, destroys a groat number of French ships, i. 401. Destroys part of 
the Fieneh licet, and relieves Gibraltar, 450. 

Dillon, Lord, warrant to apprehend him, i. 664. 

Dimviddie, Mr., governor of Virginia, his letter to a French commander concerning en- 
croachments upon the English colonies, ii. 465. Gives umbrage to the people of Vir- 
ginia, 491). Makes an alliance with the Clierokecs and Oatawbas, 589. 

Distillation of spirits from grain prohibited for a certain time, iii. 126. Arguments for 
and against the distillation of malt, &c., 270. 449, &e. 

Dixon, Mr. Jeremiah, sent to observe the transit of Venus, iii. 526. 

Dogharty, Mr , treacherously attacked by the Indians, iii. 502, n. 

Dolma, Count, assembles an army of Prussians in Pomerania, iii. 215. Messages between 
him and General Fenner, 220. He obliges the Austrians to abandon tire siege of Leipsic, 
228. His declarations on entering Poland, 415, n. He is laid aside, 416. 

Dolphin ship, deplorable distress of, at sea, iii. 314. 

Duiigan, Lord, killed at the battle of the Boyne, i. 72. 

Doppin, Dr., Bishop of Meath, opposes the repeal of the act of settlement, i. 37. 

Dorset Saekville), Earl of, created lord chamberlain, i. 4, n. Resigns, 247. 

^ sent to acquaint King George I. of his accession, i. 633. 

Created a duke, ii. 33. Lord lieutenant of Ireland, 99. 

• , Duke of, his government of Ireland, ii. 47 4 &c. 

Douay, the siege of, i. 547. 

Douglas, Marquis of, created a duke, i. 389, n. 

, Sir Robert killed at Steenkerke, i. 127. 

, General, his conduct at Roucoux, ii. 321. 

, Sir James, knighted, iii. 382. Operations of his squadron at the Leeward 

Islands, 322. 525. 

Dover (Jermyn , Earl of, accompanies James II. to Ireland, i. 30, n. Excepted from 
King William s paidon, 67, n. 

Downe, Lord, killed at Campen, iii. 549. 

Draper, Colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madras, iii. 385, &c. 

Dresden seized by the King of Prussia, ii. 609. Enormities committed there in the 
royal palace by the Prussians, 610, n. The suburbs of it burnt by tho Prussian 
governor, iii. 225. The inhabitants of it grievously oppressed by that monarch, 229. 
It is recovered by the imperial army, 421. An unsuccessful attempt upon it by tho 
King of Prussia, 557. 

Drueour, M., his defence and surrender of Louisbourg, iii. 174. 

Drummond, Lord, accompanies James H. to Ireland, i. 30, n. And tbe Chevalier from 
Scotland to France, 663. 

• , Lord John, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 305. 

Captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, iii. 407, n. 

Dublin, dangerous insurrection in, iii. 333. 

Due d’ Aquitaine French East India ship taken, iii. 17. Lost, 572. 

Due de Chartres French East India ship taken, iii. 317. 

Due de Penthievre French Indianmn taken, iii. 17. 

Duff, Captain, assists in taking a French privateer, iii. 317. Cruises with, a squadron on 
the French coast, 326. Narrowly escapes being taken, ib. 

Dumbarton (Douglas), Earl of, his regiment declares for King James, i, 9. 

Dumet, island of, taken by Lord Howe, iii. 524. 

Dunbar, Colonel, some account of his proceedings in America, ii. 517. 

Buueannon, Viscount, Earl of Besborough's son, appointed a commissioner of the 
treasury, iii. 4. 

Buncombe, Charles, Esq,, expelled the House of Commons, for forgery of Exchequer bills, 
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Dimdas of Amistoun thanks flio Ducket of Gordon, in the name of the Faculty of Vfl va- 
cates, tor tlie Chevalier tie St. George’s medal, i. <508. 

Dundee (Graham), Viscouut of, advices the Duke of Gordon to maintain the ensile of 
Edinburgh for King James, i. 20. Retires from the convention, 21. D, feats M.Hwv 
at Killycrankie, but is killed, 29. 

Duudonald (Cochran), Earl of, petitions the House of Lords against tin diction «»f the 
Scottish peers, ii. 150. 

Dunmore (Murray), Earl of, taken up, i. 121. 

Duploix, M., his proceedings in the East Indies, ii. 490. 499, &r\ 

Duplin, Lord, created Baron Hay of Bedwardin, i. 577, n. Arrest* d, 05(1. 

Du Quosne, M., defeated and taken by Admiral Osborne, iii. 115.-— See Fort. 

Durell, Admiral, some of his operations in the river St Lawrence, against Quebec, iii. 003. 
380. He is thanked by the House of Commons, 3S2. 

Dury, General, killed at St. Cas, iii. 15H, 

Dutch receive 600,000Z. from the English Parliament for the Prince of < >nmgt**s expe 11 i »n, 
i. 10. Join in the confederacy against France, 17. Acknowledge the Duke ef Ar’on 
as King of Spain, 300. Join in "the grand alliance, 033. Put a slop to tUIr commerce 
with France and Spain, 375. Reject the offers of France, 52>. Tluir prufo ant 
obstinacy, 545. Resolutions against them, 580. They sign the ltarri r tre ty, d>2. S» id 
troops to Scotland, G62, Threatened with a general iuuudition, ii. 125. 1U wll tn^ps 
sent to England, 307. Alarmed at the progiess of the French in the X* tin ii >ud-, 31%. 
Choose the Prince of Orange stadtholder, Ac., 003. Eularre hb pmui, 017. Tiair 
internal conduct after the peace of Aix-la-Chapdie, 0S2. An act oou<vini>m i u‘> »t 'li 
brigade in their service, 546. Requisition of 6000 of their troop* nude h\ the Britidi 
minister, 554. Which they decline complying with, il>. An instance of th ir 
partiality, iii. 20. They grant the French a flee passagi tluough their tomtom*. 11. 
Colonel Yorke’s memorial to them concerning Ostend, Ac., loo. A iruatntunb r of 
their ships taken and condemned by the English, 162. On which their nuHkr its 
clamour, ib. And present a famous petition to the States, 163, Answer to tli ir 
charge against the English cruisers, 245. Remaiks on the Engli-h conduct and 
theirs,* and conferences between the British ambassadors and the Stales, 219. The 
management of their princess regent, 250. Substance of a letter from the Stutvs 
General to the States of Holland and West Friesland, 251. Prince Louis of Brunswick 
appointed their captain-general, 305. More of their ships taken and condemned bj IV 
English, 306. 318. They are acknowledged by the French to bo the only support of 
their colonies in the West Indies, 335. They supply the French with pi o visions at 
Guadaloupe, 346. Their hostilities to the English in the river of Bengal, 393, &e. Th y 
send deputies to England, 427. General Yorke’s memorial to them, 420. Ami Count 
d’Affry’s, 430. They supply the French settlements in America, 519, Sir. York*. *s 
memorial to them concerning the hostilities in Bengal, 530. 


E. 

Earthqttakes, a shock felt at London and elsewhere, i. 133, n. An account of two in 
Loudon, ii. 397. The effects of the prediction of a third by a crazy soldier, 398. A 
dreadful one at Lisbon, 543. Several in Syria, iii. 526. 

East Friesland, dispute concerning, between the King of Prussia and Elector of Ilanowr, 
ii. 432. 454. It is invaded by the French, iii. 60. 

East India Company, complaint against, i. 109. Petitions to dissolve it, 118. Obtain a 
new charter, 171. Inquiry into the corrupt means used for that purpose, 189. Abolished, 
and a new one erected, 268. The old company re-establislu d, 294. Their charter 
prolonged, ii. 104. 263. Obtains new privileges, 390. The mutiny act extended to their 
settlements, 473. An account of their factories along the coasts of Malabar and Cur >- 

1 mandol, 480. Convention between them and the French company, 190. Violated by them 
both, 590. They are enabled to maintain a military force in their settlements, 628, The 
bravery of three of their captains, iii. 18. Fuithor sums granted for the deft nee of their 
settlements, 269. Hostilities between them and the Dutch, 393. And aecumwodati m, 
894. Further grants for their settlements, 441. 

East Indies, transactions in, ii. 479. 590 ; iii. 27. 1S9. 385, Ac., 523. 570. 

Eastward, Captain, his success, iii. 318. 

Echo French frigate taken, iii. 172, n. _ 

Edgecumbe, Captain, reinforces Admiral Byng, ii 501. 

Edinburgh, a bill against it, ii, 165. An act for the improvement, &e., of, 440, n. 

Castle besieged and taken, i 27. 

Edmondson, Mary, hanged for the murder of her aunt, iii, 307. 

Edwards, Captain, his success, iii 319. . , „ „ .. 

Effingham (Howard), Earl of, embarks with Admiral Byng for Minorca, ii. o.>.». 
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Egraont (Porch al\ Earl of, his character, ii. 354. His motion concerning the negotiation 
of peace, 360. His remaiks on the king’s speech, 405. He opposes the general luluial- 
ization bill, 411. And the court motion concerning the election for Westminster, 414. 
425. His exceptions to the address to the king, 436. His motion concerning fcho 
mutiny 1411,433. His proceedings on the bill for the naturalization of the Jews, 442. 
472. He opposes the extension of the mutiny act to the East India Company s settle- 
ments, 473, 

Elcho, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, ii 298. 

Elections in Parliament, acts for regulating, i. 221, n.; iii. 131. 461, &c. 

, refusing votes at, the case of Ashby and White relative to, i. 411. 437. 

Elizabeth Caroline, Prince ss, her death and character, iii. 305. 

Ellenherg, General, condemned, i. 199. 

Elliot, Mr., appointed a lord of the admiralty, iii. 4. lie urges the convenience of a militia 
in Scotland, 458. 

, Captain, assists in taking the Mignonne, iii. 316. And M. Tlvurot’s squadron, 499. 

Honouis eonfened on him for that exploit, ib. 

, Coloml, biavery of his regiment at Exdorff, iii. 541. 

Embden, East India Company established, ii. 381. The town of, seized by the French, 
iii. 36. 60. The town and country is evacuated by the French, 202. 

Emeiaude Fiench man of war taken, iii. 111. 

Emperor. — See Fi.mcis, Hungary. 

Empire, aimy of the, raised, iii 74. Many of its troops unwilling to servo against the 
King of Fiussia, ib. Assembles under the Prince of Saxe Ilildburgliau^cn, 80. Joins 
the French under the Piinee of Soubise, 84. They rein 'at befoic the King of Prussia, 
85. Take Gotha, Erfurih, and Wioman, ib. Reinforced by General Laudolm, they 
mnich to Weissenfclls in Thuringia, 86. They aio debated by the King of Piussia at 
Rosbuch, 88. It is dispersed, 92. Reassembles near JBambeig in Franconia, under 
the Piinco de Dcnxponts, 211, Joins the Austrians, 220. 1? educe Koningbtein, 

and take possession of the strong camp at Pirna, 221. In conjunction with the 
Austrians, deteat the King of Piussia at Hochkiiehen, ib. Attempt the siege of 
Leipsic, 225. But forced to abandon it, 229. Part of, attacked by the Prussians at 
Asch, 413. Retires before Prince Hcmy of Prussia, 414. A body of, defeated mar 
Hoff, ib. Takes Leipsic, Toigan, and Divsdon, 420. Joins General Ilmidick, and is 
worsted at Oorbitz, 421. Part of it checked near Lulzen, 529. Action between a part 
of it and the corps under General Hulsen, 561. Wntcmberg, Torgau, and Leipsic taken 
by them and the Austiians, 564. It rotiies into Fiancouin, 567. 

Enormities, account of some pievalent in England, ii. 384. 418 ; iii. 306. — See Murders, Riots. 

Entrcprenant Fiench man of war destroyed, iii. 173. 

Episcopacy tolerated in Scotland, i. 581. 

Erfurth taken by the French and imperialists, iii. So. 

Eirol (Hay , Earl of, protests, as high constable of Scotland, against the union, i. 480. 

Erskine, Captain, attacks the Glorio&o, ii. 342. 

, Ensign, shot as a deserter, i. 660. 

Essex man of w*ar lost, iii. 328. 

Etre'es, M. de, sent with a French army into Gemumy, iii. 36, Follows the Duke of 
Cumberland over the Weser, 58. Lays the electorate of Hanover under conti ibuf ion, 60. 
Worsts the Duke of Cumberland at Ha&tcnbeck, 61 , &q. Is superseded by the Duke of 
Richelieu, 63. Joined in command with M. Coni ados, 410. Superseded by M, Broglio, ib. 

Etreil, M. de, his defence and surrender of Guadaloupe, iii. 311, &c. 

Evangelical body, airet of, in favour of Brandoubourg, Ilanover, &c,, with the emperor’s 
answer, iii. 425. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, relieves Coni, i. 9G. His progress in Italy, 330. Worsted by 
the French at Luzzarn, 365. Joins Mnrlboiough befoic fhe battle of lluehsladi, 422. 
Engages Yendome at Cassano, 449. Defeats the French at Turin, 171. Disappointed 
in an attempt upon Toulon, 491. Defeats the French at Oudenardc, 513. Invests 
and fakes Lisle, 515. 518. Reduces Ghent, 518. Takes Touniay, 531. Defeats the 
French at Malplaquet, 532. And reduces Mons, 531. Takes Douay, 547. Defeats the 
Trnks at Petenvaradin, 674, n. And at Belgrade, ii. 3. His death, 159. 

Exchequer hills fraudulently endorsed, i. 267. 

Excise scheme, proceedings on, ii. 127, &e. Law enacted concerning summonses by the 
commissioners rf, iii. 287, n, 

Exeter (Cecil), Earl of, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i. 8. 

Expedition against Rochefort and the Isle of Aix, iii. 6. Against St. Maloos, 148-150, 
Cherbourg, 151. Senegal, 165. Goroe, 166. 1 81. Cape Breton, 171. Martinique, 337, 
&c. Guadaloupe, 341, &c, Quebec, 302, &<x 1 

Expeditions, reflections on, iii. 158. 

Eylcs, Mr., expelled the House of Commons, on the South Sea scheme, ii. 37, 
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Fait>y, John, appointed by the French king diieetor and receiver of the r» vauies of 
Hanover, m. 193. 

Falkner, Captain, takes the Due de Chaitres, a Fiench Fast India ship, iii. 317 

Falmouth, Hugh Boscawen created Yiacount of, ii. 33. 

Fansluw, Lord, taken into custody, i. 121. 

Farqiihar, Colonel, assists in taking Louisbourg, iii. 172. And in defeating the French at 
Niagara, 361. 

Follows, Sir John, taken into custody, ii. 37. 

Fenwick, Sir John, eludes a search, i. 121. Apprehended, 237. Bill of attaint r a<miml 
him, 238. IIis defence, 241. Attainted and beheaded, 245. 

Ferdinand YI. succeeds to the throne of Spain, ii. 327, n. Joins in a cl feiivve lea true nit 1 ! 
France, Sardinia, &c., ii. 382. His measures for cultivating the arts ut p*,w, ib. 498, 
432. He concludes a treaty with England, 402. D( bates thereon, 405. Joins in a 
defensive treaty with the emperor, the Kings of Sardinia and Sieilv, and Duke .-i* Par m 
432. His conduct to England, 502. 537. 539. Neutrality ofliD t oa-ts vi >1 dul b> Ad m d 
Osborne s squadron, iii. 145. Ills ambassador’s effects plundcied by English privatum 
who ore punished, 162. His death, 482. 

— ■, Don, nominated King of Naples by his father, iii. 433. 

, Prince of Prussia, wounded at Prague, iii. 50. 

Prince of Brunswick, takes possession of Leipsie for the King of Prusd t, ii, 

Conducts a Prussian army into Bohemia, iii. 41. His behaviour in the } tattle near 
Prague, 47. And at Kolin, 53. Sent to defend Hulhrstadt, b6. From whence he 
is obliged to retire, ib. . Appointed commander of the allied army, 108. Due de K*t*ln - 
lieu’s expostulations with him, ib. His answer, 109. His proceedings upon a ambling 
the allied army, ib. He is checked at Zell, and obliged to retire, 110. He detains his 
brothers son and troops, 196. His brother’s expostulations with him on that trans- 
action, 197, n. He takes possession of Bremen, Verden, &c., 199. And detaches partn s 
after the French, 200. He passes the Rhine, 202. Defeats a detachment of the Frcirh 
at Crevelt, ib. Reduces Dus&eldorp, ib. He resolves to retreat, 207. Repas&es the 
Rhine, ib. Is reinforced by the British troops under the Duke of Marlborough, 298. 
Retires to Munster, 210. Is worsted at Beigen, 402. A British inspector-general sent jo 
him meets with a cold reception, 403. Cause of his animosity to Lord George Sackwlle, 
404. He defeats the French at Minden, 407. His orders after tliat action, lb., n. He 
marches in pursuit of the French, 409. Who make an attempt upon his camp, 41 1. 
Ho retires to Marpurg, ib. He worsts a French detachment at Dillombourg, 535. 
Receives a reinforcement of British troops, 539. Defeats the French at Warbonrg, 5 11. 
Miscarries in an attempt upon Gottingen, 551. 

Ferguson, Robert, engages in a conspiracy against King William, i. 89. Writes against the 
Administration, 186. His opinion of Lovat’s plot, 407. 

, Major, ravages Mull, i. 62. 

Fermer, General, gets the command of a Russian army against the Prussians iii, 215. 
Takes possosssion of Koningsberg, ib. Pillages Pomerania, 216. Is joined by Gem i d 
Brown on the frontiers of Silesia, ib, Into which he sends ravaging parlies, ib. lit is 
defeated at Zorndorf, 217. Messages between him and General Dolma, 220. Ho is of 
Scottish extract, 220, n. 

Ferrers (Shirley), Earl, guilty of and apprehended for murder, iii. 484. His trial, 4^7. 
Conviction, 489. And execution, 490. 

Finch, Heneage, created Lord Guernsey, i. 380, n. And Earl of Aylesford, G37, n, 

Lord, appointed a lord of the treasury, i. 666. 

Finck, General, surrounded and taken, with his whole army, by Count Baun, iii. 423. 

Findlater (Ogilvie), Earl of, attends the Duke of Cumberland to Aberdeen, ii. 307. 

Fischer, Colonel, routs a body of Hanoverians at Mecklcnburgh, iii. 57. 

Fishery, British, scheme for improving, ii 307, 393, 637. 

Fishing-tackle, the convenience o£ on board of ships, iii. 315. 

Fishmongers, bills relating to, iii. 133, 460. t 

Fitzroy, (Lionel, thanked by Prince Ferdinand for his behaviour at Minden, m. 407, n. 

Five Nations (Indian), or Iroquois, their habitation, ii. 493. Tlieir former and present 
state, ib. An English garrison among them massacred, 585. They arc abandoned to 
the French, iii. 19. 

Fleetwood, Mr., taken into custody, ii. 50. ,, 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, his motion in the Scottish Parliament concerning a successor 
to the crown, 1 887. His reply to the ^ Earl of Stair, 440. 

Fleur de Lys French frigate destroyed, iii. 522. 

Floury, Cardinal, his death, ii. 257, 
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Foley, Paul, heads tlie opposition, i. 150. Discovers scandalous practices in the adminis- 
tiation, 107. Chosen speaker, ISO. 

Thomas, en at« d had, i. 577, n. Distinguishes himself in the opposition, ii. 90, n. 

Foibc&, Lord Earl of Gurnard's son), eludes a search, i. 121. 

, Duncan, arrests the magistrates of Glasgow, ii. 00. His activity for the govern- 
ment, 209, 

, Admiral, his masons for not signing the warrant for Admiial Byng’s execution, ii. 

057, n. lie is continued a commissioner of the Admiralty, iii. 4. 

, Genuial, di taclrcd to fort Du Quesuo, iii. 171. Which ho takes possession of, 180. 

Ami calls it Pitt-burg, 181. tie concludes treaties with the Indians, il>. Builds a block- 
house in ar Lyal Henning, ih. Dies at Philadelphia, ib. 

Foide, Colonel, dt hats M. Conflans in the East Indies, iii. 389. Bouts the Dutch at 
Chan h mo gore and Cldnchma, 395. 

Formidable French man of war taken, iii. 32S. 

Foirest, Captain Aithur, his hraveiy and success, iii. 142, &c. The overseer of his planta- 
tion murdered hy the negroes, 519. 

Forrester, Sir Andrew, taken up, i. 121. 

, Captain, engages the Dutch gallantly in the river of Bengal, iii. 395. 

Forster, Mr., proclaims the Pietender, i. 050. Attacked at Preston and surrenders at 
diseiction, 059. Escapes fhnn Newgate to the Continent, 007. 

, Mu, tieacla lonsly assaulted hy the Indians, iii. 502, n. 

Fort Bay-Vorte built, ii. 408. Taken by General Moncldon, 517. 

Beau Hejour built, ii. 408. Taken by General Monekton and called Fort Camber- 

land, 517. 

sur la Bivii rc-au-B(cuf built, ii. 405. 

C'hignccto built, ii. 100. Taken by Major Laurence, 4G7. 

Crown Point built, ii. 403. — See Crown Point. 

Cumberland built at Will’s Creek, ii. 517. 

Du Quesue founded, ii. 498. Surrendered to the French, ib. Recovered by General 

Forbes, iii. ISO. Called Pittsburg, 181. 

Fmntonae taken and destroyed, iii. 179. 

at Lake Erie built, ii. 405. 

Loudoun built, iii. 19, Reduced by the Cherokeos, 506. 

f Niagara built, ii. 405. Plan lor tbe induction of it, iii. 35G. With remarks, 357. It 

is surrendeicd to Sir William Johnson, 302. 

• Ontario taken and demolished by the French, ii. 588. 

• Oswego described, ii. 527, Neglect in not fortifying* it, 529. Reduced and demolished 

by the French, 587. 

St, David’s described, ii. 481. Taken by General Lally, iii. 187. 

St. George. — See Madras. 

St. Lawrence built, ii. 407, 

— — St. Philip s, siege and surrender of, ii. 505. 572. 

— — Tioondernga, unsuccessful attempt against it, iii. 17 G, &c. New expedition planned 
against it, 356. With animadversions, 357. It is abandoned by the French and taken 
posse s ion of by General Amherst, 358. 

Wunam Henry, reduced hy M, Montcalm, iii. 23. 

Foudryumt man-of-war taken, iii. 145. 

Foundling Hospital, remarks on, ii. 028, n. Scheme in favour of it, iii. 135. Resolutions 
concerning, 300. — Sec Supplies. 

Fouquet, BL de la Motlic, obliges General Jahnus to abandon the country of Glatz, iii. 
211. Relieves Co&el, 228. Is besieged at Landshut, by General Laudohn, 555. 

Fowke, General, receives tw r o letters from the war office, ii, 559. He is superseded for 
not understanding them, 504. His trial, SSL He is dismissed from the service, 
583. 

Fox, Henry, Esq., opposes the inquiry into the Earl of Orford’s conduct, ii. 231. The 
motion for hearing the sea- officers by council, 301. And a general naturalization bill, 
411. His behaviour witli regard to the Westminster election, 434. Ho is appointed 
secretary of state, 542. ^ Letter to him from M. Rouille, 551. With his answer, 552. 
His motion for introducing German troops, ib. Appointed receiver and paymaalcr- 
general of the army, iii. 4. 

, Commodore, his success, ii. 341. And trial, 342. 

Foy, Captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, iii. 407, n. 

Frampton, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i, 8. Is 
suspended and deprived, 53. 91, n. 

France.— See Louis XV. 

Frankfort-on-thc-Maine treacherously seized by the French, iii. 400. 

Francis, Duke of Lorraine, marries the archduchess, and cedes Lorraine, ii. 159. In* 
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vested with Tuscany, 171. Defeats the Turks at Orsova, 179. Elected emperor, 

Erands, Emperor, treaty concluded between him, the Kings of Spain, Sardinia, ft „d 
Sicily, and the Duke of Parma, ii. 432. Ho concludes a new treaty with Prance, and 
claims the assistance of the Germanic body against Prussia, 016." 01 .serves a neu- 

bolylt ]£ 426? ‘ H ‘ S “ nrar *° tho arr0t of tLc e ™ngciical 

Fiunkland, Commodore, sent with a squadron to the West Indies, ii. 533 

Fraser, Sir Peter, taken up, i. 94. * 

— — Colonel Simon, anecdotes of some of his officers, iii. 371, n., 37fi. He conducts 
the left wing at the battle of Quebec, 510. 

Frederick, King of Sweden, appearance of a rupture between him and the cz irina, ii. ?»79. 

??- 9 * ■, tlie ho P os of having Hes&e-Cussel elected into an electorate, 123. 

His death, 424. * 

Frederic V.— See Denmark. 

— __ II., King of Prussia, invades the Queen of Hungary's dominion*, ii. 201. 

Rupture between them, 216. Gains the battles of Molwitz and LV.asl.iw, ib„ 234. C* in- 
cludes a treaty with her at Breslau, 235. Rupture between him and Hanover, 23S. 
251. Treaty between the emperor and him at Frankfoit, 272. He in\ud» s Bohemia, 
279. Defeats the Austiians end Saxons at Striegan and Solir, 284. Conelndt^s a 
treaty with England at Dresden, 285. Invades Saxony, and defeats the* Austrians 
and Saxons at Pima, 286. Concludes peace with Hungaiy and Haxonv, ib. His 
interposition in an apparent rupture between Russia and Sweden, 380. His iuh rnal 
measures, 381. Ho gives fresh umbrage to the czarina by his interfering in the 
disputes between her and Sweden, 400. Opposes the election of the urthdukc to 
be King of tlie Romans, 401. Misunderstanding between him and the czarina, 420. 
Continues opposing the election of a King of the Romans, 421. Dispute between 
him and the Elector of Hanover concerning East Friesland, 132. Misunderstanding 
between him and the British court concerning the seizure of his ships, 483, His im- 
provement of. Pomerania, 434. He rentiers the design of electing a King of tho 
Romans aboitive, 435. Proceedings of the diet of the empire relating to the dispute 
between him and the Elector of Hanover concerning East Friesland, 454. Ills 
spirited declaration in consequence of the treaty between England and Russia, 536. 
He listens to a negotiation with England, ib. And concludes it, 548, His motives 
for engaging in the war, 600. Measures taken by him and the Elector of Hanover, 
603. The Queen of Hungary endeavours to frustrate his designs, 604. He demands 
an explanation from that princess, 605. With her answer, ib. He invades Saxony, 
and publishes a manifesto, 607. He enters Dresden, and blocks up the King of Poland 
and his troops at Pirna, 609. His behaviour at Dresden, 610, n. He invades Roln mia, 
and fights Count Brown at Lowosehutz, G10. Retreats into Saxony, 612. The King 
of Poland’s memorial to the States-General concerning his conduct, 613. Imperial 
decrees published against him, 615. His minister ordered to quit Versailles, 616. Ilia 
answer to tho King of Polands memorial, ib. His justification of his conduct, 
617. With remarks, 618. His letter to the imperial diet rejected, 623. Bevei al 
places belonging to him seized by the French, iii. 36. 40. State of the confedeiacy 
against him, 37. He is put under the ban of the empire, ib. Precautions taken 
by him, 38. His behaviour to several persons of rank at Dresden, 39. Skirmishes 
between Ills troops and the Austrians on the frontiers of Bohemia, ib. Declaration of 
the czarina against him, 42. He enters Bohemia, 44. His troops under the Prince of 
Bevern defeat the Austrians at Beiohcnbcrg, 45. Ho gains a complete victory over 
the Austrians near Prague, 46, &e. He invests Prague, 47. And bombards it, 50. He 
is defeated at Kolin, 53. His letter to the Earl Maresehul of Scotland, 55. He 
evacuates Bohemia, 56. The fatal consequences to him from the Duke of Cumber- 
laud’s measures, 69, 70. The French enter his dominions, 69. His ports in the 
Baltic blocked up by the Russian fleet, 71. And liis town of M cruel taken by 
their army, ib. His declaration on that occasion, 72. Many of the imperial army 
unwilling to serve against him, 74. He encamps at Leitmeritz, 75, He marches into 
Lusatia, 76, His brother Prince William leaves the army in disgust, and dies, 77 and 
n. His army is weakened by skirmishes and desertions, 78. Skirmish* s between the 
Russians and his troops, 80, His general attacks them near Horkittcn, 81, His 
majesty dares the Austrians to a battle, 84. He marches against the united army oi 
the French and the empire, who upon his approach retreat, ib. He finds an attack 
upon them impracticable, and retires, 85. Action between his troops ami the 
Austrians at Gocrlitz, ib. Part of his forces gives a check to the French m Hulber- 
stadt, 86. But his general is obliged in his turn to retire* ib. Several parts of ms 
dominions invaded by the French, Swedes, and Austrians, 87, His queen and family 
remove from Berlin to Magdtbourg, ib. Ho subjects Leipsic to military execution, id, 
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Ho defeats the French and imperial army at Rosbach, 88, &c. Part of his troops 
defeated at Breslau, 92. He heats the Austrians at Lissa, 94, 95. Betakes Breslau, 
97. And invests Sell weidnitz, ib. Becomes master of aU Silesia, 98. The Swedes invade 
liistt rritoiies in Pomerania, and publish a declaration, ib. His counter-declaration, 99. 
Success of his troops against the Swedes, ib. His letter to King George II., 103, n. De- 
claration to his minister from the British court, 103. His second treaty with Britain, 123. 
He raises contributions iu Swedish Pomerania, in Saxony, and Mecklonbourg, 191. 
Remarks on his proceedings, ib. State of the armies for and ag.iinst him, 192 He 
retakes Schweidnitz, 211. And sends detachments into Bohemia and Glatz, ib. 
Filters Moravia and invests Olmutz, ib. He is followed by Count Daun, ib. Who 
forces him to raise the siege of Olmutz, 212. And to retire into Bohemia, 214. He 
maiches to the Oder, 216. And defeats the Bussians at Zorndoif, 217. Messages 
between his commander and General Former, 220, &c. He is surprised and defeated 
at Hochldichen, ib. Betires to Dobiesehutz, 222. And thence to Silesia, 224. Hs 
governor of Dresden destroys its suburbs, 225. Reflections on that measure, 226. 
His minister’s answer to the Saxon minister’s complaint on that outiage, 227. With 
remaiks, 228. The Russians miscarry in their attempt upon his town ot Oolberg, 229. 
His surprising conduct and motions, ib. He oppresses the inhabitants of Saxony, ib. 
His further proceedings and declaration with respect to that electorate, and r< flections 
on them, 231, &c. His officers oblige the Swedes to relinquish Pomerania, 233. Ilis 
third treaty with Britain, 265. Bemarks on it, 266. He receives a reinforcement from 
the allied aimy, 411. Piogiess of his troops against the Swedes, 412. He sends a 
detachment to Gotha, &c., ib. And a third into Mccklenbourg, ib. A battalion of 
liis grenadiers made prisoners, 413. He detaches Prince Henry into Bohemia, ib. 
And Franconia, ib. He \ indicates bis own conduct with respect to his prisoners, 
414. His general’s declaration on his entering Poland, 415, n. Ilis troops routed by 
tbe Russians at Zullichau, 416. He takes the command of Geneial Wcdel’s corps, 
417. Is routed at Gunersdoif, 418. His two billets to his queen, ib. 419. Advantages 
gained by liis forces in Saxony, 421. Plis ai my under General Finck surrounded and 
taken, 423. And that under General Diercke, 424. Memorial delivered in his name 
at the Hague by Duke Louis of Brunswick, 425, u. Arret of the evangelical body at 
RatLbon in his favour, with tl e emperor’s answer to it, 425. He employs and inier- 
cedes for the Eail Maresclial of Scotland, 469. Sends a letter to King Stanislaus, 533. 
Answer to the memorial delivered in his name at the Hague, ib. n, A detachment of 
Ms army checks a party of the imperialists near Lutzen, 539. His geneial in Pome- 
rania routed and taken by the Swedes, 552, Advantages gained over his troops by the 
Austrians in Saxony, 553, &c. His forces under General Fouquet worsted by General 
Laudolm, 555, He makes an unsuccessful attempt upon Diesden, 557. And obtains 
a victory over general Laudolm, 559. Worbls General Beck, 561. Raises tbe block- 
ade of Schweidnitz, ib. An engagement between his general, Hulson, and a corps 
of imperialists, 562. His capital of Berlin taken by the Austrians and Russians, 563. 
His critical situation, ib. lie attacks Count Daun at Torgau, 565. His intimation 
to the states of Westphalia, 568. Memories against him to the diet at Batisbon exhi- 
bited by tire Electors of Cologn and Saxony, and the Duke of Mecklenbourg, 569. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, arrives in England, ii. 92. Marries the Princess of Saxe- Goth a, 
156. Motion for a settlement on him, 161. Breach between his father and him, ib. He 
votes against the convention in Spain, 190. Heads the opposition, 228. Restored to 
favour, 230. The difference between his father and him increased, and his adherents 
join the opposition in Parliament, 354. Ho is disappointed in his hopes of being elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 371. Is chosen governor of the British 
fisheiy, 394. His death and character, 409. His declaration to the chiefs of tho opposition, 
iii. 465, n. 

French cloths, act for prohibiting the importation of, to the ports of the Levant, iii. 284, 

— prisoners in England supplied with necessaries by private contributions, iii. 383. 

Fribourg, tho magistrates of, consent to the young Chevalier's residing there, ii. 377, 
Friend, Sir John, his trial and execution, i. 222. 

, Dr., taken into custody for favouring Bishop Atterbuiy, ii. 56. 

Frost, a very severe one, ii. 199, 

Frye, Colonel, receives the submission of several French colonists, iii, 518. 

Fuentes, Count de, sent ambassador from Spain to England, hi. 527, 

Fuller declared a notorious impostor, and pilloried, i. 110. 

, Mr. Bose, prepares a bill for the punishment of governors of plantations, ii, 645, 

Funds, some of them consolidated, ii. 429 ; iii. 466, 


G. 

Gabel taken by the Austrians, iii. 75. 

Gage, Lord, his remarks on the Convention with Spain, ii. 185. 
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Gage, General, carries off General Braddock -when wounded, ii. ,120. Detached to com- 
mand the army before Niagara, hi. 361. Ahtdhts in the reduction of Montual, ,117. 

Gages, Count, his operations in Italy, ii. 237. 277. 

Galissonnieie, M. de la, conducts the French armament to Minorca, ii. 330. 365. Hi-, en- 
gagement with Admiral Byng, 561. After which he returns to Minorca, 569. And thtneo 
sails back to Toulon, 572. 

Gallas, Count, the imperial ambassador, forbid the court, i 572. 

Galway (BouvignyJ, Earl of, appointed commander in Spain i 429. Lo-.es his right hand 
m battle, 449. His progress in Spain, 470. Defeated at Almanza , 403. 

Game, act concerning, passed, ii. 437. 

Gaming-houses, act relating to, ii. 428. 636. 

Gangam, in the East Indies, described, ii. 479. 

Gardener, Captain, killed in an engagement with M. du Quesne, iii. 143. 

Gardiner, Colonel, slain at Preston-pans, ii. 297. 

Gascoyne, Sir Crisp, his laudable behaviour as a magistrate, ii. 449, 

Gayton, Captain, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 342. 

Geary, Admiral, driven with Sir Edward Hawke, by bad weather, into Torbay, iii. 326, 

General assembly of Scotland dissolved by King William's commissioner, i. 112. 

fund act passed, i. 677. 

Genoa, republic of, enters into a defensive alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, 
ii 382. 

Genoese, expel the Austrians, ii. 324. Besieged, 337. 

mariners Gwo) murder the master and ciew of an English vessel, iii. 309. 

George, Prince of Denmark, protests, as Duke of Cumberland, against i ejecting the place- 
bill, i. 147. Appointed generalissimo and high-admiral, 333. The Parliament make it 
settlement on him, 373. His death and character, 522. 

George I. proclaimed Bang of Great Britain, i. 632. His civil list settled, 633. He arrives 
in England, 635. The Tories totally excluded horn liis favour, ib. Which increases 
the discontents, 637. Substance of his first speech to Parliament, 639. He &t rids a fl* 1 1 
to the Baltic, 644. Purchases Bremen and Verden, ib. The discontents in England, 
645. He declares to the Parliament that a rebellion is begun, 631. Visits liis German 
dominions, 669. Engages in the triple alliance with France and Holland, 670. Rupture 
between him and Sweden, 671. He demands an extraordinary supply, 674. His 
ministry divided, 675. He grants an amnesty, 6S1. Difference betwcen'him and the 
Czar Peter, ii 1. He joins in the quadruple alliance with the enqreror, France, and 
Holland, 3. Difference between him and the prince, 5. Nature of the treaty bt tween 
him, the emperor, &c., 8. He sends a fleet to the Mediterranean, 9. Which attacks and 
destroys the Spanish navy, 10. Ho declares war against Spain, 17. Visits Hanover, 21. 
Concludes an alliance with that court, and makes extraordinary demands, 31. Concludes 
a peace with Spain at Madrid, 44. And an alliance with that court and France ufc 
London, 45. And a treaty with the Moors, ib. Rumours of a conspiracy against him, 
49. He visits his German dominions, 57. Treats with Denmark and Prussia, ib. 
Recommends to his Parliament the care of the publ’C debts, 60. Enabled to raise any 
sum, not exceeding one million, to discharge the debts of his civil list, 63. Sets on! for 
Germany, 64. Concludes the treaty of Hanover with France and Prussia, 63. Which 
the Parliament approves of, 67, And grams an extraordinary supply, 70. ^ The 
operations of his fleets in the Baltic, the West Indies, and on the Spanish coasts, ib. 71. 
Debates on his treaties, 74, His promise of giving up Gibraltar acknowledged in the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Walpole, 75. The impel ial minister’s remonstrance to 
him, 76. He concludes treaties with France, Sweden, and Hesse-Ciscol, 77. _ Obtains a 
large vote of credit, ib. Rupture between him and Spain, 78. Preliminaries of peace 
between him, the emperor, and Spain, 79. He dies in his way to Hanover* 80. His 
character, ib. 

II. ascends the throne, ii. SI. . State of the nation then, ib. Characters of his 

chief ministers, 82. Debates concerning the civil list, 84. Changes and promotions in 
his ministry, 87. Gets liberal supplies for foreign subsidies, 88. Declines giving a par- 
ticular answer to the Commons’ address for a distinct account of money charged for 
the security of trade, 90. Obtains a vote of credit, 91. Debates on his foreign subsidies 
93. Address touching the Spanish depredations, 94* Obtains a vote of credit for .an 
account of arrears due on the civil list, 96. Sets out for Hanover to accommodate a 
difference between it and Prussia, 99. Concludes a treaty with France and Spam at 
Seville, 100. To which there are objections in the House of Lords, 101. Empowered 
to prohibit loans to foreign princes, 103. Debates on his foreign subsidies, 104. 108. 
Treaty of Vienna between the emperor and Mm, 109. And bt tween him and the King 
of Spain, ib. Violent opposition to his ministry, 112. He strikes Mr. Pulteney's 
name out of the list of privy councillors, &c., 121. Bets out for Hanover, 122. Receives 
the investiture of Bremen and Verden, 125. Objections, against an address to kunontho 
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situation of eff irs, 126. He is pddrrsml concerning the Spanish depredations, ih. 
Empowered to augment the forces, 142. Enabled to apply a large sum from the sinking 
fund for the current service, 143. Debates on his subsidy to Denmark, 148. Visits Hun- 
over, 152. Sends a lieet to Lisbon, 153. Empowered to borrow from the sinking fund, 
157. Goes to Geimany, 158. Misunderstanding between him and the prince, 1G1. 
Gets a grant of one million to redeem South-Sea annuities, 1G3. Breach between 
him and his son, 172. His queen dies ib. Address touching the Spanish de- 
predations, 174. Foi bids his son's visitors to appear at court, 178. Sends a licet to 
the Mediterranean, ib. Accommodates a difference between Denmark and Han- 
over, 180. Cmclufks the convention with Spain, ib. Enabled to provide for his 
young* r children, 100. His message touching a subsidy to Denmark, and power to aug- 
ment the forces, ib. Grants letters of mniqno against Spain, 192. Declares war 
against Spain, 195. Obtains a vote of credit, 198. Visits his Ociman dominions, 199. 
Takes a he dy of Hessians into British pay, 200. Discontents against his ministiy, 201. 
Demands an txlraoulinaiy supply, 209. Visits Hnno\or, 210. For which he concludes 
a neutiality, and engages his vote for the Elector of Bavaria, 217. His proposals for a 
subsidy treaty to Sweden rejected, 220. Inactivity of his fleet, 223. Changes in his 
ministiy, 230. Reconciliation between him and his son, ib. lie forms an army in 
Flanders, 238. Accommodates a difference between Prussia and ITano\er, ib. The 
Danish comt refuses to renew the subsidy treaty with him, 240. The attention of his 
ministry turned chiefly on tlio affairs of the Ooniinent, 243. Takes a body of Ih'ssians 
and Hanoverians into British pay, 214. Concludes a treaty of mutual deiinco and 
guarantee with Prussia, 245. He embarks for Germany, 249. Diffeiencc between 
Prussia and him as Elector of Hanover, 251. Ho defeats the French at Dettingen, 232. 
Concludes a treaty with Austria and Sardinia at Worms, 254. Deelar* a war against 
France, 2GG. Separate article in the treaty of Hauau, with the emp< ror, in favour of 
Hanover, 271. Makes alterations in his ministry, 282. Agrees, in the treaty of Warsaw, 
to pay an annual subsidy to the King of Poland, 283. Visits Hanover, ib. Conven- 
tion between him and Prussia, 28G He returns to England, on advice of an insui n ction 
in Scotland, 295. Cum ulsions in his ministry, 314. He gets a vote of credit, 31G. 
Fruitless conferences between his ministirs, &c , and those of France, at Biedu, 327. 
Gets 500,000k to enable him to pro&eeute the war with advantage, 328. Congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle between his ministers, &c., and those of France, &c , 313. Gets another 
sum for the vigorous prosecution of the war, 345. He sets out for Germany, 340. Peace 
concluded between him and the belli g( rent powders at Aix-la-Chapcllt , 350. Returns 
from Hanover, 334. Difference between him and his eldest son widened, ib. His 
speech at opening the Parliament, 35G. Dtbalc on the addie&s to him, 357. Supplies 
granted him, 358. His speech at the close of the session, 370. He rejects tin* address 
of the university of Oxford, 371. Interposes between Russia and Sweden, 380. 
Scandalous insuits offered to his subjects by the Moors, 383. His speech to the Parlia- 
ment, 385. Substance of the debates on the address to him, ib. Supplies granted to 
him, 386. He harangues the Parliament, and sets out for Hanover, 397. Interferes in 
the disputes between Russia and Sweden, 399. Endeavours to get the Archduke 
Joseph elected King of the Romans, 400. Grants a subsidy to the Electors of Bavaria, 
Mentz, ami Oologn, ib, Lends the Elector of Saxony money on a mortgage, 401. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Spain, 402. His speech to the Parliament, 404. " Debates on the 
address to him, 405, &c. Supplies granted him, 408. His message to Parliament con- 
cerning a regency, 409. Ilis speech at the end uf tiie session, 417. He interposes in the 
difference between the czarina and the King of Prussia, 420. And continues his in- 
trigues for electing a King of the Romans, 421. Grants a subsidy to the Elector of 
Saxony, 423. His speech at the opening of the session of Parliament, 424. Supplies 
granted him, 427. Motion for an address against his subsidiary treaties, 430. He pro- 
rogues the Parliament, 431. And sots out for Germany, ib. Disputes bi tween him 
and the King of Prussia concerning East-Friesland and ilie capture of some Prussian 
ships, 432. He engages in a subsidiary treaty with the Elector Palatine, 435. But is dis- 
appointed in a design of getting a King of the Romans elected, 43G. His speech at the 
meeting of the Parliament, ib. Supplies granted him, 437. His harangue at the close 
of the session, 448. Proceedings of tlio diet of the empire in the dispute between him 
&nd the King of Piussia relating to East-Friesland, 454. Tn which he is supported by 
the Queen of Hungary, ib. His (parrel with the city of Munster, ib. He opens the 
session with a speech, 4G9. Supplies granted him, ib. His sp< edi before the dissolution 
of tiie Parliament, 474. He makes changes in his ministry, 475. Harmony restored in 
his family, 476. He opens the new Parliament by commission, ib. Harangues the Par- 
liament, 503. Supplies giant cd him, ib. Ilis new subsidies to Saxony and Bavaria, in 
consideifttion of Hanover, allowed by Parliament, ib. His message to the Commons on 
an apparent rupture with France, 507. He gets an additional supply, 508, His speech 
at the end of the session, 509. He pic puies ibr war, 511, Motion against his going to 
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Hanover, ol2. He nominates a regency, 513. And acts out for Germany, ik Rupture 

n^ tW +°n? iJ Um i an n Fr 2, xlce ', ^ IIe & ives f,r,lGrs fl,r making gviifinl npikuh? 
on the rumen, ib. Concludes an extraordinary treaty with IL^e-O^d in 
c e enec of Hanover. 532 He returns to End md, and ent* js into a suh-Mian tieatv 


ministry, 541. He conclude* u treaty with Pruwa, 548. Hi* sp coii at tU end of tU* 
session,. o49. His minhtoi’s answer to the French *em*taiv s h U< r, 552. lie mol?* a 
leqiiibition of 6000 Dutch troop*, 354. Which the states decline complying with, ih. 
His message to the Parliament, 555. He imports Hanoverians and Hessian % 556. Ilk 
proclamation concerning horses and cattle in case of an invasion, 576. A mutual deck- 
ration of war "between him and Prance, 578, 570. He receive^ an addiess fiom the city 
S \n n 5r on ori ( ‘ on ^ Uc ^ ^ ministers, 580. His inothes for the war in Gt rmanv, 
COO. Measures taken by him and the King of Prussia, 601. Hi* ^kvcIi ,it opening tfe 
1 arhament, 624. His message concerning Admiral Bymr, 626 Njpplie* gnmkd to 
him, 627. His message concerning the German war, 030." And a trnthcr supply, 631. 
H*s harangue at the close of the session, 654. Petitions to him fium laird T< urivrton on 
belialt of Admiral Byng presented, 656. His message concernimr that admiral, 65s. 
Ho commands Mr. Pitt and Air. Legge to resign, iii. 8. Widen occasion* clamour*, ih. 
Aud addresses to him, 4. The Queen of Hungary's and the czarina’s unsvura to the 
proposals for restoring the tranquillity of Germany, 43. His preparations tor the defem e 
of Hanover, 56. . Publishes a manifesto, ib. He raises au army of Hanourians, ih. 
His electorate laid under contribution, 59, 64. Convention for it at Closer Feu*n, 65. 
His ministers quit the Austrian dominions, 78. Hi* minktcrV munonul to the Dutch, 
100. Letter to him fiom the King of Prussia, 108, n. His answer thereto, 161. IPs 
reasons as elector for taking up arms, ib. His electoral minister ilisiiiis-ed fu»m Vienna, 
110. His speech at the opening of the session of Parliament, 118. Remarks on it, 114. 
Supplies granted him, 115. Observations on them, 121. Ilia message to the Common*, 
ih. Confidence reposed in him with respect to the salaries of the judges, 128. IPs 
second treaty with Prussia, ib. He closes the session by commission, 189. Makes 
vigorous preparation, 140. His daughter, the Princess C iroline, dies, 1 41. The adminis- 
tration of his electorate ohang *<1 by the French, 193. Decree of the aulio council against 
1dm as (‘lector, 19S. His minister’s memorial in answer thereto, and the parallel pub- 
lished by the court of France, ib. Ilis electoral dominions again imaded by the Fruich, 
199. His electoral memorial to the dit*t of tlie empire, in an*wt r to a doort e of the aulio 
council, 235 His particular reply to the parallel published by the court of Versailles, 
238. He is alarmed with au invasion from France, 248. His minister’s answer to the 
Dutch charge against the British cruisers, 245. And conference with tin m on that sub- 
ject, 249. Arts and sciences not munificently encouraged by him or his ministers. 259. 
He opens the session of Parliament by commission, 261. Borrows money as Elector of 
Hanover, 2G2, n. Remarks on his speech to Parliament, 265. Add roses of both Houses 
to him, 266. Fie concludes a third treaty with Prussia, ib. Reflections on that treaty, 


267. Supplies granted him, ib. Messages from him to the Commons, 270, 300. He 
closes flic session by commission, SQL His army supplied with recruits by the bounty of 
several communities, 364. The death of his daughter the Princess of < hungc, 305. And 
grand-daughter, Princess Elizabeth Caroline, ib. His messages to the Parliament con- 
cerning an expected invasion from France, 323. Addressed by the Commons for a 
monument to General Wolfe, 382. His troops in America and Germany supplied with 
divers necessaries by private contributions, ib. Memorial delivered in his name by 
Duke Louis of Brunswick, 425, n. Arret of the evangelical body at Rathbon in his 
favour, with the emperor’s answer to it, 425. Ilis reception of the Dutch deputies, 429, 
His minister’s memorial to the Statos-General, ib. With the counter-memorial by the 
French ambassador, ib. Ho opens the session of Parliament by commission, 483. Sub- 
stance of the addresses of both Houses to him, 440. Supplies granted him, 44L Wiih 
reflections, 446. He is enabled to make leases in Cornwall, 466. He closes the session 
of Parliament by commission, 470. Remarks on his ministry’s neglect of the scope of the 
war, 472. Captures by his and the French cruisers, 495. He defrays the charge of four 
astronomers to the East Indies, 525. Sends an ambassador extraordinary to Portugal, 
528. His minister’s memorial to the Dutch concerning tlicir hostilities m Bengal, 530. 
He is offered Breda by the States-General for holding a congress, 533. Austrian 
minister’s answer to his memorial delivered at the Hague by Duke Louis of Brunswick, 
53 i, n His electoral dominions invaded by the French, 543. His memorial to the diet 
at Ratisbon concerning his being threatened with the ban of the empire, and the Elector 
of Cologn’s conduct, 569. His death, 573. Character, ib. Recapitulation of the principal 
events of his reign, 574. Lamentation for his deatk 577. State of commerce during lua 
reign, 57S. Of religion and philosophy, ib. Of fanaticism, 579. Of metaphysics and 
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medicine, 5S1. Of agriculture, ib. Of mechanics, ib. Of genius, 582. Of music, 585. 
Painting, ib. And sculpture, ib. Disposition of the forces and navy a little before his 
death, 587, &e. 

George III. born, ii. 178. An act for the settlement of a regency, in case of his succeeding 
to the crown in his minority, 409. Congratulations on his majority, iii. 311, 

Georgia, the colony of, settled, ii. 124. Described, 497. 

Goriah, Angria s foil, taken, ii. 595. 

German officers employed in America, ii. 546. 

war, the motives of, ii. 600. Reflections on, 622. 629 ; iii. 113. 119. 235. 243, &c., 

263. 419. 445. 472. 524. 

Gibbon, Mr,, a clause of his speech, ii. 226. 

Gibraltar taken, i. 429. Ceded to Great Britain, 617. Besieged by the Spaniards, ii. 78. 

Gibbon, Mr., proceedings against, on the Westminster election, ii. 416. 

Gilchrist, Captain, his success, iii. 316. He is disabled by a grape-shot, 317. 

Gilmoy, Loid, obliged to abandon the siege of Groin, i. 36. 

Gin act passed, ii. loo. Repealed, 217. 

Ginelde, General, sent with three Dutch regiments of horse after Dumbarton’s Scottish 
regiment of foot, i. 9. He reduces Atlilone, of which he gets the title of Earl, 100. 
Defeats the Irish at Aglnim, 101. And takes Limeiick, 103. Receives the thanks of 
the English House of Commons, 107. 

Gingms, Captain, his proceedings in the East Indies, ii. 486. 

Gisors, Count de, killed at Crevolt, iii. 205, n. 

Gist, Mr., his indiiect conduct in America, ii. 464. 

Glasgow, magistrates of, airested, ii. 69. Gets a grant of 10,0001. from Parliament, 358. 
360. 

Glatz reduced by General Laudohn, iii. 555. 

Glencoe, the mabsaere of, i. 114. Inquiry into, by the Scottish Parliament, 193. 

Glcngaiy s castle plundered and destroyed, ii. 313. 

Gloucester, William, Duke of, bom, i. 17. His death, 298. 

Glover, Mr., pleads the cause of the London mei chants before the Commons, ii. 231. 

Godolplrin, Lord, brought into the treasury, i. 5. Placed at the head of it, 85, 307. Ap- 
pointed lord high treasurer, 35S. Advises passing the act of security in Scotland, 417. 
Created an earl, 4S4. Dismissed from his office, 552, His death and character, 602. 

Gold coin, order concerning, with remarks, iii. 301. 

plate, dealers in, taxes upon, iii. 120, 286. 

Gordon, Duke of, surrenders the castle of Edinburgh, i. 27. 

, attends the Duke of Cumberland at Aberdeen, ii. 307. 

, Duchess of, presents the faculty of advocates with a silver medal of the Pretender, 

i. 568. 

, Lord Lewis, defeats Macleod and Culcairn at Inverary, ii. 305. 

, Admiral, be&ieges Dantzic, ii. 144. 

, General, joins the Earl of Mar, i 655. 

, Major, reinforces Major Brereton, iii. 391. 

Gore, Captain, killed, iii. 393. 

Goree unsuccessfully attacked, iii. 170. But reduced, 181. 

Gortz, Baron, airested, i. 672. Beheaded, ii. 3. 

Gotha taken by the combined airny of France and the empire, iii. S3. 

Gottingen surrendered to the French, iii. 64. Evacuated, 200. Repossessed by them, 209, 
403. 411. And abandoned, 411. Retaken by them, 544. 

Gower, Lord, distinguishes himself against the ministry, ii 99, n., 207, Created lord privy- 
seal, 233. 

Giafion, Duke of, killed at the siege of Cork, i. 79. 

} appointed lord-chamberlain, ii. 61, n. 

Gramont, Countess of, a French ship of war, taken, iii. 113, 

Granard (Forbes), Earl of, removed from the council-board, i. 31. Presents an address 
against repealing the act of settlement, 37. 

Grauby, Marquis offDuke of Rutland’s son), complimented by Prince Ferdinand at Min- 
den, iii, 407, n. Conducts the British cavalry at Warbourg, 542, His account of that 
action, 543, n. 

Grandval, bis plot, i. 128. 

Grant, Sir Archibald, expelled the House of Commons, ii. 118, 

, Colonel, killed at Fort St. Lazar, ii, 214. 

- — , Colonel, defeated and taken near Fort du Quesne, iii. 180. 

— — , General, detached by General Fouquet* iii. 555. 

Granville (Carteret), Earl of, resigns the seals, ii. 282, Which he re-aocepts, and again 
gives up, 315. His remarks on the bill for the British fishery, ii 394. 

Granville* George, appointed secretary of war, i. 553. Created Lord Lansdown, 577, n. 
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Graves, Captain, his success, Hi. 315. 

Graydon, Admiral, his bootless expedition to the 'West Indies, i. 401. 

Greenwich gunpowder magazine, act for removing, iii. 457.’ Bill for the more effectual 
socuimg the payment of prize-money, &c„ to the hospital o£ 407, &c 

man ot war taken, iii. 111. 

Gregg, William, executed, i. 501 

Grenville, Mr., his motion concerning continental connexions, ii. 263 

, Captain, killed at sea, ii. 340. 

— > IIc i n - George, opposes the reduction of the number of seamen, ii. 403. Constituted 

treasurer of the navy, 475. _ His motion in favour of the seamen, (Ho ; iii. 126. 

» Hon. James, appointed a commissioner of the ticasury, iii. 4. 

Griffin, Lord, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i. 8. ‘Committed to the Tower, 
and admitted to hail, 56. Eludes a search, 121. Taken, condemned, and reprieved, 
510. r 


, General, conducts a reinforcement to the allied army, iii. 538. Signalizes himself 

at Corbaeh, 540. 

Grigsby, Mr., taken into custody, ii. 37. 

Guadaloupe, island, described, iii. 341. An account of the reduction of it by Commodore 
Moore and General Hopson, 342, &c. 

Gueldres besieged by the French, iii. 41. Capitulates, 80. 

Guernsey, Lord, opposes the extension of the penalties of treason, ii. 268. 

Gunpowder,— See Greenwich. 

Guy, Henry, committed for bribery, i. 188. 


H. 

Habeas corpus act suspended, i. 9. Proceedings on, iii. 133, &c. 
lladdick, General, lays Berlin under contribution, iii. 87. Undertakes the siege of Torgau, 
224, Which he is forced to abandon, 220. Joins the imperial army, and is worsted by 
the Prussians at Corbitz, 421, 

Haddock, Admiral, sent to the Mediterranean, ii. 178. The Spanish and French beets 
pass by him unmolested, 222. 

Haines, , perpetrates several murders, hut escapes, iii. 308, 

Haldane, Colonel, attends General Hopson to the West Indies, iii, 337. 

, Captain, assists in the reduction of Pondicherry, iii. 570. 

Haldimaud, Colonel, detached to La Galette, iii. 514. 

Halo, Colonel, gratified with presents for bringing the news of the surrender of Quebec, 
iii. 382. 

Hales, Sir Edward, impeached, i. 56. Proclamation for apprehending liim, 77. 

Halket, Sir Peter, killed, ii. 520. 

Halifax (Saville), Marquis of, created lord privy-seal, i. 4. Resigns the office of speaker 
of the House of Peers and lord privy-seal, 57. Retards the money-bills, 145. His 
death, 192, n. 

(Charles Montague), Lord, impeached, i. 322. Censured by the Commons, and 

vindicated by the Lords, 324, Created an carl, 637, n. 

(Montague , Earl of, signalizes himself by his opposition to the ministry, ii. 207. 

Promotes the settlement of Nova Scotia, 373. 

, town, in Nova Scotia, founded, ii. 374, 

Halsey, Captain, hanged for murder, iii. 306. 

Hambden, John, esq., his question touching the validity of the acts of the Convention Par- 
liament, and arguments thereon, i. 7, &e, His motion for a guarantee of the Protestant 
succession rejected, 595. 

Hamburgh menaced by the French and Austrian courts, iii. 80, 

Hamilton, Duke of, elected president of the convention in Scotland, i. 20* Appointed 
commissioner to the Scottish Parliament, 24. 

t Gustavus, appointed by the Inniskilliners their commander, i. 36, 

Duke of, his protest against the continuance of the Scottish Parliament, 356, 

Heads the country party, 383. His motions in Parliament, 415. 440. 441, 477. 
Taken into custody, 509. Appointed lord-lieufcenant of the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, i. 553. His title of Duke of Brandon disallowed, 575. Nominated ambassador 
to France, and killed in a duel with Lord Mohun, 602. > 

9 Duke of, petitions the House of Lords against the election or the Scottish peers, 

ii. 150. 

} Lord Basil, agent for the Scottish African company, refused access to King 

William, i. 294. _ ,, . . 

Sir Robert, sent to the Tower, x. 8. Proclamation for apprehending him, 77* # 

’ General, sent by King William to persuade the Earl of Tyrconnel to submit* 
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but dissuades him, i. 29. Defeats the Protestants at Drummorc, 46. Taken at the 
Boyne, 71. Joins the Earl of Mar, 655. 

Hamilton, Count, his declaration in the name of the Swedes on his invading Prussian 
Pomerania, iii. 98. He is forced to retreat, 100. His progress in Pomerania, 232. 
He throws up Lib commission, 233. 

> Captain, hh gallantry and death, ii. 342. 

, Mr., governor of Pennsylvania, his proposal for the safety of the British traders 

on the Ohio, ii. 405. Disagreement helwoen him and the assembly, 521. He concludes 
a treaty with the Delaware Indians, 589. Assists at a treaty with several tribes of 
Indians at Easton, iii. 354. 

Handel, George Frederick, his death, iii. 314, n. 

Ilauover, Duke of, created an elector of the empire, i. 132. 

• , succession settled by the English Parliament, i. 312. Protested against by the 

Duchess of Savoy, 314. Motion for it in the Scottish Parliament, 385. Proposals for 
bringing over the presumptive heir to England, 455. Motion for a guarantee of it 
rejected in the British House of Commons, 595. Precaution taken by the Whigs for 
its security, 619. Further steps for its security, 628. 632. 

taken by the French, iii. 64. 66. The administration of it changed by them, 

193. The Duke de Randan’s generous and humane conduct there, 200. It is aban- 
doned by the French, 201. Who enter the dominions of it again, 208. 400. And 
evacuate them, 410. Complaints of its army violating the neutrality of the Dutch ter- 
ritories, 429. Its territories repossessed by the French, 551. 

Hanoverian forces, debates concerning, ii. 245, 216. 261. Brought into England, 556. 
Sent back to their own country, 624. 

Harburg lottery proceedings against, ii. 56. 

Hurcourt, Lord, deserts the Tories, created a viscount, and gets a pension, ii. 47. 

Hardwicke, Lord, created chancellor, ii. ICO. Defends tho convention with Spain, 180. 
Proposes the extension of the penalties of treason, 268. Frames the marriage act, 
443. Created an earl, 475 Appointed one of the lords of the regency, 513. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, returns from Cape Breton, iii. 181. Driven with Admiral Hawke by 
bad weather into Torbay, 326. 

Harland, Captain, sent to burn two ships off Toulon, iii. 320. 

Harloian collection of manuscripts purchased by Parliament, ii. 447. 

Harley, Robert, discovers frauds in King William’s ministry, i. 166. Brings in the bill 
for triennial Parliaments, 182. Opposes Sir J. Fenwick’s attainder, 244. Chosen 
speaker of the House of Commons, 308. 33S. Created secretary of state, 413. Forms a 
party against Marlborough, 499. Resigns liis employment, 504. Appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 552. Stabbed at the council-board, 558. Creatod Earl of 
Oxford and lord high treasurer, 559. 

, Thomas, taken into custody, i. 646. 

, Lord (Earl of Oxford’s son), ius motion concerning the Jews, ii. 472. 

Harlow, Captain, engages Admiral Poiniis, i. 252. 

Harper, Janet, her great age, iii. 314, n. 

Harsche, General, commands a body of Austrians in Silesia, iii. 220. Forms the siege of 
Neis, 224. Which he is obliged to abandon, 228. 

Harrington, Colonel Stanhope created Lord, and secretary of state, ii. 99. Earl and pre- 
sident of the council, 229. Secretary of state, 315. 

Harrison, Captain, assists in taking the Arethusa, iii. 318. 

Harrington, Marquis of (Duke of Devonshire's son;, his government of Ireland, iii. 548. — 
See Devonshire. 

Harvey, Edward, esq., of Combe, apprehended, i. 656. 

. — , Major, sent to summon Niagara, iii. 361. 

Haversham, Sir John Thomson created Lord, 1 227, n. Dispute concerning him between 
the two Houses, 325. 

Haviland, Colonel, detached against the Isle aux Noix, iii. 514. Assists in the reduction 
of Montreal, 516, 517. 

Havre-de-Grace bombarded by Admiral Rodney, iii. 319. 

Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats the French at sea, ii. 341. Sent on a cruise, 513. 533. 
And to supersede Admiral Byng, 568. He sails to Minorca, 572. His operations in 
the Mediterranean, 574. Anri expedition against Rochefort, iii. 5. He sails for tho 
Bay of Biscay, 1 14. Distresses the French murine in Basque Road, and at the Isle of 
Bh4 146. Sails with Lord Anson to the Bay of Biscay, 148. Blocks up tho harbour 
of Brest, 325. He is driven by stress of weather into Torbay, 326. From whence ho 
sails, and falls in with M. <le Conflans' squadron, ib. Over which he obtains a com- 
plete ^ victory, 328, &o. He in gratified with a pension, and liis merit approved by tho 
Parliament, 380. His operations in the Bay of Quiboron, 523. 

Hawley, General, worsted at Falkirk, ii. 305, 
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Hay, Lord Charles, sails for America, iii. 16. 

, Dr , appointed a lord of the admiralty, iii. 4. 

Hearth-money abolished in England, i. 9. Imposed in Scotland, 63. 

Hedges, Sir Charles, appointed secretary of state, i. 307. 

Hendrick, an Indian chief, killed, ii. 520. 

Honlcy, Lord, opposes a ministerial motion concerning the Westminster election, ii. 411. 

High steward at the trial ot Earl Ferrers, iii. 487. 

Henry, Prince, of Prussia, his bravery at the battle of Prague, iii. 47. And Kotin, 51. 
Br*ngs on the rear of the Prussians from Leitmoritz, 75. L wounded at Ku?Kic,., 91. 
Gets the command of a separate army, 211. L> in damrer of being surround td, 220. 
Until reinforced by his brother, ib. Ho penetrates into Bohemia, 413. Euh is 
braneoma, and obliges the imperial army to retire, 414. Makes a forced march, and 
surprises General Vehla, 421. Believes Breslau, 556. 

Ilensey, Hr. Florence, convicted of treason, but pardoned, iii. 255. 

Herbert, Admiral, worsted by the Frencli fleet neat' Bantry Bav, i. 40. Created Earl of 
Torrmgton, 47. 

• ; — of Oherbury, Henry Herbert, esq , created Lord, i. *174, n. 

Heritable jurisdiction, &c„ in Scotland confirmed by the union, i. 464, Abolished, ii. $11. 
Hernhutters, their tenets, iii. 580. 

Hero French man-of-war destroyed, iii. 329. 

Herring fishery erected, ii. 393. Laws for the improvement of, 637. 

Ilervey, Lord, vice-chamberlain, some account of, ii. 112. Onikd up to the ITou-e of 
Peers, 113. Divested of his post of privy-seal, 248. Opposes the continuation of the 
penalties of treason, 268. 


161. 


, Captain, reinforces Admiral Byng, ii. 561. 


Destroys a French ship at Malta, iii. 


Hesse-Cassel, Prince of, defeated at Spirebach, i. 397. Surprised at Castiglione, 473. 
Elected King of Sweden, ii. 32. 

, Prince of, marries the Princess Man', ii. 199. Arrives in Scotland, 397. 

William, Landgrave of, precautions taken by him on his son’s turning 

Boman Catholic, ii. 501. His advantageous treaty with Britain, 532. He sends a body 
of his troops into England, 556. His territories taken possession of by the bVueh, in. 
64. The Swedish answer to his memorial, 100. Decree of the aulie council against 
him, ib. Plan of a treaty proposed by him to France, 194. Bemarks on that plan, 
and Ms conduct, ib. His intended defection prevented by a new turn of afliiiis, 195. 
His territories evacuated by the French, 201. Who re-invado them, 206. He gets a 
large sum, besides his subsidy, from Britain, to facilitate las return to his dominions, 
268. His capital taken by the French, 403. And evacuated, 409. Arret^of the 
evangelical body at Batisbon in his favour, with the emperor’s answer, 425. His 
death, 532. 

, Frederick succeeds to the Iandgraviate of, iii 532. Exactions in his ter- 
ritories by the French, 536. His capital possessed by them, 543. 

Hcsse-d'Armstadl, Prince of, assists at the taking of Gibraltar,!. 430. Killed at Barcelona, 
452 

Hessian troops, disputes about, ii. 89, 93. Brought into England, 556. Bill for quartering 
them, 635. 


Hewson, his conspiracy at New York, ii, 223, n. 

Highland dress abolished, ii. 345. 

Highlanders, their bravery and loss at Ticonderoga, iii. 17S. A detachment of them sent 
to the West Indies, 337. They assist in taking Guadulmipe, 346. 349. Sent to North 
America, 353. Some of their feats at Quebec, 370.^377, 378, &c.» 509. La Galette, 514, 
Evbaeh, 535. Warbourg, 542. At Ziernburg, 545. _ 

High-treason, bill for regulating trials in cases of, brought in, 1. 110. 148. 168. Passed, 
209. The laws of, extended to Scotland, 525. Enlarged, 626 ; ii. 268, Its penalties 
prolonged, ib. Its laws enforced in the Highlands, 345. 

Highways.— See Wheels. _ , , . t .- 1 &ne> 

Hill, Brigadier, his expedition to Canada, i. 568. He takes possession of Dunkirk, 598. 

, Major, signalizes himself at Corbuoh, iii 540. , .. b 

Hillsborough (Hill), Earl of, appointed comptroller of the household, u. 4/5. 

Hoadlcy, Dr., Bishop of Winchester, proceedings of the convocation against Ins writings, 

1 ggj * 

Ho’lboume, Admiral, sent with a squadron to North America, ij, 509 ; iii. 16. Arrives at 
Halifax, 20. Makes two trips to Louisbonrg, 25. Where Ins fleet suffers greatly by a 
hurricane, ib. He returns to England, ib. ...... 

Holderucsae (D’Arcy), Earl of, continued secretary of state, n. 475. 

Holmes, Admiral, his engagement with a branch squadron, n, 590. He compels the 
French to evacuate Embden, iii. 144. Sails to Capo Breton, 363. His operation 
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against Quebec, 373, 374, 375. 3S0. Thanked by the House of Commons, 382. His 
conduct and success at Jamaica, 521. 

Holstein-Bcck, Fiedcric, Prince of, killed at Prague, iii. 48. 

Holstein-Gottorp, George, Piince of, liis activity at Noikitten, iii. 82. He is sent to harass 
the ItuM&ians, ib. Despatched to the relief of Prussian Pomerania, 99. Reinforces the 
allied army, 199. His station at the battle of Creveldt, 203. DiJodges a body of French 
from Freymstenau, 401. His behaviour at Minden approved, 407, n. He lepulses M. 
de St. Germain at Eisdorf, 535. 

Holwell, Mr., hi& defence of Calcutta, and cruel usage there, ii. 591. 594. 

Home, Earl of, imprisoned, i. 94 

, Earl of, commander of the Glasgow regiment, ii. 304. 

Hood, Captain, takes the Bellona, iii. 316. 

Hooper, Dr., Bishop of Bath and Wells, his opinion of the revolution, i. 542. 

Hopson, Geneial, sent to North Ameiica, iii. 16. And to the West Indies, 337. His 
operations at Martinique, 338, &c. And at Guadaloupe, 342. Where he dies, 346. 

Horn, Count, woists the French at Eglin, iii. S6. 

Home, William Andiew, detection of a murder committed by him, iii. 473. 

Hosier, Admiral, his expedition to the West Indies, ii. 71. And death, 72. 

Hotham, Captain, his success, iii. 316. 

Houses, an additional tax on, iii. 120. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, attends King James n. from France to Ireland, i. 30, n. 
Excepted from the benefit of King William’s pardon, 67, n. 

Howe, Mr, his defence of Sir John Fenwick, i. 243. Sentiments of the partition treaty, 
316. 

* , Lord, his death and character, iii. 176. 

, Lord, his engagement with a part of the French squadron, ii. 514. Sent in pursuit 

of a French man of war, iii. 7. Reduces the isle of Aix, ib. Conducts the marine 
armament sent against St. Maloes, 149. Cherbourg, 152. And to the neighbourhood 
of St. Maloes, 155. He patronises Mr. Irwin in his scheme for finding the longitude, 
313. His operations in the bay of Quiberon, 523. 

, Colonel, his operations at Quebec, iii. 376, 377, 378. 

Hudson’s Bay, attempt to open the commerce to, ii. 368. 

Hughes, Captain, his success, iii. 318. Sails with a squadron to reinforce Commodore 
Moore, 337. Returns to England, 354. 

Hughley reduced by Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, iii. 28. 

Huguely, in the East Indies, described, ii. 482. 

Hulsen, General, his operations in Bohemia, iii. 413. He marches with Count Dohna into 
Poland, 415. He engages part of the imperial army, 562. Abandons Berlin, ib. Joins 
the king’s army, 563. 

Hume, Sir Patrick, appointed general of the horse militia by the Scottish convention, i. 22. 

, Captain James, killed in a naval engagement, iii. 146. 

Hudson, Lord, accompanies James II. to Ireland, i. 30, n. 

Hungary, Queen of, her dominions invaded by Prussia, ii. 201. 216. Her territories 
partitioned, by treaty between France and Prussia, among Saxony, Bavaria, and Prussia, 
218. Fidelity of her Hungarians, 219. Convention between her and Prussia, 235. 
With the emperor, 250. Her dominions invaded by Prussia, 275. Treaty between her 
and Saxony, and the young Elector of Bavaria, 283. Her hereditary dominions secured 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 351. Opposition in the British Parliament to her de- 
mand of arrears, 359. Her internal conduct, 382. Her declaration concerning the 
disputes between Russia and Sweden, 400. Proposal for electing her eldest son King 
of the Romans, ib. 420. 434. She supports the Elector of Hanover’s pretensions to 
East Friesland, 454. Treaty between her and the Duke of Modena, 455. She listens 
to the French proposals, 532. Refuses auxiliaries to England, 537. Treaty between 
her. Fiance, and Russia, 601. She endeavours to frustrate the Kang of Prussia’s designs, 
604. _ Her answers to that prince’s demands, 605. Her kingdom of Bohemia invaded 
by his troops, 610. Her army fights the Prussians at Lowoschutz, ib. She demands 
from Britain and Holland their stipulated succours, 615. Two armies sent to her as- 
sistance by the King of France, iii. 36. One of which seizes several places belonging to 
Prussia for her use, ib. The czarina sends an army, and equips a fleet, for her assistance, 
37. Skirmishes between her troops and the Prussians on the frontiers of Bohemia, 39, 
Her answer to the British proposals, 43. Her kingdom of Bohemia is a second time in- 
vaded by the King of Prussia, 45. Her troops defeated at Reichenberg, 45. And near 
Prague, 46. But rout the Prussians at Kolin, 53. She recalls her ministers from 
London, and orders the British ministers to quit her dominions, 79. She cuts off the 
communication between Ostend, &e., and England, ib. &c. Her reasons for so doing, ib. 
She admits French garrisons ink) Ostend and Nieuport, ib. Threatens Hamburgh, 80. 
Receives the revenues of Oleves and La Marche, ib. Her forces defeat the Prussians at 
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Berlin under, contribution, 87. They rent the Prussians nnr 
Breslau, and take some places m Silesia, 92. Her kingdom of Bohemia laid umi r con- 
tribution, 94. Her army is defeated at Lissa, 95. She lo^ Silesia, 98. Itf-mNsi ^ the 
Hanoverian ^J^ster, 110. Her dominions of Bohemia, (41atz, and Moravia imak 1 by 
nVo oi 3 ? Sia anl^^* ^ roo P s ^ orce the King of Prussia to abandon the sin* o nfOln ufr, 

2 13, 214. They surprise and defeat him at Hoelikirchen, 220, ,ve. Her rt & ci wt to the 
several courts ot the empire, 235. The Elector of Hanover’^ memorial to tl« iiuitrrlil 
diet with respect to his services to her, ib., 236. The title of apostolical queen cori- 
ferred upon her by Pope Benedict XIV , 239. Skirmishes between her troops and the 
allies, 401. 411. Her dominions of Bohemia invaded by Piinee Henry uf Pinssia, 413. 
Altercations between her and the King of Prussia, 414, 415. Part of her a rim miliums 
the Russians before the battle of C uner &dorf, 417. Her troops worsted at Corbifz, 
Hoyerswerda, and Pretsch, 421, 422. They surround and take the Prus.-hmaimy uxnh r 
General Fmck, 423. And. that under General Dieieke, 424. Htr answer to the 
English and Prussian memorial concerning a congiess, 534, n. Advantage s gnim d by 
her forces over the Prussians in Saxony, 553. They defeat an army of Pru-Man- at 
Landshut, and reduce Glatz, 555. Are worsted at Lignitz, 539, &c. And under G< n< ral 
Beck, 501. They take possession of Berlin, 563. Her annv defeated at Torguu, 304, 

Hunger, a deplorable instance of, at sea, iii. 314. 

Hungerford, Mr., expelled the House of Commons for bribery, i. 189. 

, Mr., his remarks on the altercation between Stanhope and Walpole, i. 677. 

His character, ii. 84. 

Hunter, Thomas Orby, esq., appointed a lord of the admiraltv, iii. 4. 

Huntingdon (Hastings), Earl of, excepted from the benefit of King William's pardon, 
i. 67, n. Committed to the Tower, 121. 

, Earl of, his bravery at Fort St. Michael, i. 361. 

Huntley (Gordon), Marquis of, joins the Earl of Mar, i. 655. 

Hnske, General, his conduct at Falkirk, ii. 306. 

Hutchinsonians, their principles, iii. 579. 

Huy invested and taken by the confederates, i. 178. 

Huzzen, Captain, his station at Quebec, iii. 510. 

Hynde Cotton, Sir John, his speech on the septennial act, ii. 139. And on the army, 17 3# 
Accepts a place, 282. 

Hyndford (Carmichael), Earl of, mediates the treaty of Breslau between Prussia and 
Hungary, ii, 235. Concludes a treaty for a body of Russians, 344. 


Jacobites, their intrigues, i 19. 59. 62. 116. 163. 216. 298, 302. 504, 506. 568. 620. 637* 
653 ; ii. 19. 264. 293. 

Jahnus, Baron, takes several places in Silesia from the Prussians, iii 80. Is driven by 
M. de la Mothe Fouquet out of Glatz, 211. Intercepts the convoy designed for the 
Prussian army before Olmutz, 213. 

Jamaica, deliberations concerning the sugar trade of, ii, 445. Inquiry into Admiral 
Knowles’s management there, 651. Insurrection of the negroes there, iii. 519. Regu- 
lations in that island, 520. , tl „ 

James II. King of England, his letter to the Scottish convention, i. 20. Authorizes his 
friends to convoke another at Stirling, 21. The Scottish convention vote that he 
had forfeited the crown, 22. He is cordially received by the French king, 29. 
Arrives in Ireland, 30. His attendants thither, ib. n. He issues five proclama- 
tions at Dublin, 31. Besieges Londonderry, 32. Convenes the Irish Parliament, 
86. Coins base money, 38. Efforts of his friends in Scotland, 59. He marches to 
the Boyne, 68. Where his army is routed, 70. He embarks for France, 73. Prepara- 
tions made for his restoration, 117. His letter intimating his queen’s pre^mney, ib. 
His declaration, ib. Persons excepted therein, 119, n. _ Efforts of his mends in Eng- 
land, 120. And precautions taken by his daughter against them, ib. His queen de- 
livered of a daughter, 124. Unjustly charged with countenancing the conspiracy 
against King William’s life, 128. Grants a new declaration with a general 
pardon, 163. Scheme for his restoration, 215. He publishes two manifestos, and a 
protest against the negotiations at Ryswiek, 255, His death, 334. His son acknow- 
ledged as of England by the King of France, &c„ 335. 

Jamonville, M., slain in battle, ii. 498. . . * * . , 

Jane, Dr., questions the legality of King William’s commission for reforming the church 
discipline, i. 53. Is chosen prolocutor of the convocation, 54. Makes a proposal in 
behalf of the suspended bishops, 55. „ 

Jansen, Six Theodore, expelled the House of Commons, n. 37. . «i 241 

Jansenism, disturbances in France on account of, u. 381. 431. 451. 501. 633 , in. 
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Knight, Captain, his success, hi. 818. 

KnoUis, Lieutenant, his bravery and death, iii. 500 ; 

Knowles, Admiral, his operations in the West Indies, h. 259. His trial for misbehaviour, 
849. An d sentence, 027, n. Inquiiy into his conduct as governor of Jamaica, 651. He 
is detached to take the Isle of Aix, iii. 6. Retards the attack, by sending two ships to 
give chase to a French man of war, 7. He is entrusted with the demolition of the works 
at Aix, ib. He objects against attempting fort Fouias, 8, 14. Apiece of fortification 
planned by him at Louisbourg destioyed, 174, n. 

Konigseg, Count, assists the grand duke in defeating the Turks, ii. 179. Defeated at 
Reichenberg, hi. 44. 

Kynaston, Corbet, Esq., absconds, i. 656. 


Ii. 

La Corne, M., his proceedings in North America, ii. 466, 467, 

Lacy, General, conducts an Austiian army into Brandenburgli, ih. 563. And takes posses- 
sion of Berlin, 564, 

Laforey, Captain, his bravery at Louisbourg, hi. 174. 

Lake, Bishop of Chichester, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, and is suspended, i. 8, 
53. His death, ih. 

Lally, General, arrives in the East Indies, iii. 187. Takes fort St. David, ib. And Cud- 
dalore, 188. He miscarries in an attempt upon the King of Tanjour's capital, 189, 
Marches into Arcot, ib. Commences the siege of Madras, 385. Which he is forced to 
relinquish, 387. His letter to M. de Le&ret, ib., n. He makes an unsuccessful attempt 
on Conjeveram, 391. Retires with M. D’Apche to the island of Mauritius, 392. Takes 
Syringham, 396. Recovers Conjeveiam, but is obliged to abandon it, 397. Routed 
by Colonel Coote at Wandewash, ib. Retreats to Pondicherry, 398. His letter to 
M. Raymond, 571. 

Lambert, Sir John, taken into custody, ii. 37. 

Lamberti, Marquis de, minister from Lorraine, forbid the court, i. 638, 

Lancashire plot, i. 110. 185. 187. Tumult in, ih. 254. 

Land-bank established, i. 221. 

Langdon, Captain, his braveiy, iii 142. 

Lamer, Sir John, besit ges the castle of Edinburgh, i. 27. His progress in Ireland, 68, 
Killed at Steenkerke, 127. 

Lansdown, Lord, taken into custody, i. 656. 

Lasci, General, his success, ii. 180. 220. 239. Incommodes the Prussians in their retreat 
fiom Olniutz, iii. 214. 

Latham, Captain, receives the keys of Chandemagore, ih. 30. 

Latin tongue laid aside in law pioceedings, ii. 108. 

Latton, Mr., the indignities offered to him at Morocco, ii. 384. 

Laudohn, General, defeats a body of Prussians, and joins the combined armies of French 
and Imperialists, hi 87. Harasses the King of Prussia in his retreat from Olmulz, 214, 
Advances to the frontiers of Brandenburgli, 220. Incommodes the rear of the Prussians, 
224. Skirmishes between his army and the Prussians, 417. lie is detached with a 
reinforcement to the Russians, ib. He defeats General Fouquct, and reduces Glatz, 
554. Undertakes the siege of Breslau, 555. Which he is obliged to abandon, 557. Is 
defeated by the King of Prussia, ib. Maintains his ground in Silesia, 567, 

Laurence, General,-defeats the French neutrals, ii. 466. Assists in the reduction of Cape 
Breton, iii. 172. 

, Colonel, detached to the assistance of Mahommed Ali Khan, ii. 485. Takes 

upon him the command of the East India Company’s troops, 488, Relieves Tiruchi- 
rapalli, ib. Obtains several advantages over the French, 590. His gallant defence of 
Madras, iii. 385, &c. 

Law, Mr., the projector, disputes about, ii. 46. 

Lawless, Sir Patrick, quits England, i. 623. 

Layer, Mr. Christopher, committed to the Tower for a conspiracy in favour of the Pretender, 
ii. 50. Tried and executed, 52. 

Leake, Sir John, defeats De Poxntis and relieves Gibraltar, i. 450, Relieves Barcelona, 
469. Bombards Cagliari, and assists in the reduction of Minorca, 519. 

Learning, persons eminent for, iii. 582, 583, &c. 

Lee, Commodore, his inactivity, ii. 327. 

— Dr., his character, ii 355, He opposes the court measures in the Westminster 
election, 414, 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne (Marquis of Caermarthen), created Duke of, i 374, n. Impeached 
for corruption, 191* Substance of his speech at SachevereFs trial, 542. 

— , riot at, ii, 451. 
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Leeward Islands.— See West Indies. 

Legge, Commodore, intercepts seveial French ships, ii. 341, 

— , lion. Henry, appointed chancellor of the exchequer, ii. 473. He uppers a clause* 

' 54L I ! div ?? ted °f I*, office, 542. To M he i, Lt.aul S 2. 
to » a T- honouw ffic tesstimOBii s of the peojiV s 
thetrcalury^ Replaced in the offices of chancellor of the exchequer and co mmibai omr of 


Legibelli, a Mooiish king of, some account of, iii. 166. 170. 1S3. 

Lo , Mr , his case, ii. 474. 

Lehwald, Mareschal, his engagement with M. Apraxia at Korldttcn, iii. 81. Ho forces the 
Swedes to retire from the Prussian territories, 99. 

Leigh, Mr., high-bailiff, his proceedings at the Westminster election, ii. 396. 413. 

Leipspc taken possession of by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, ii. 60S. It is subjicted to 
mihtary execution by the Prussians, iii. 87. Siege of, undertaken in vain by the atniv 
of France and the Empire, 88, &c. Subjected again to military execution, 192. im< »t« & 
toy the Prince of Deuxponts, 225. The siege of it raised, 229. It is grievously oppri ss* d 
toy tho King of Prussia, 230. Reduced by the anny of the Empire, 421. Betaken by 
the Prussians, ib. Recovered by the imperialists and Austrians. 564, Possessed by 
the Prussians, 5b7. 


Lendl iek, Captain, his successes, iii. 315. 

Leopold, Emperor of Germany, enters into the alliance against France, i. 18. The success 
of his arms against the Fiench and Turks, 49. Hi» son Joseph elected King of the 
Romans, 82. The progiess of his aims against the Turks, 98 Treaty of alliance be- 
tween him, England, and Holland, 333. With Savoy, 398. Ills death, 444. 

Leslie, Captain, assists in the reduction of Guudaloupe, iii. 343. 

Lestock, Admiral, his conduct off Toulon, ii 269, &c. Commands an expedition to 
Bietagne, 325. 

Levant.— Bee Turkey. 

Leven, Earl of, appointed general by the Scottish convention, i. 22. Laid aside from the 
ministiy, 382. Prepares against the French invusion, 508. 

Loving, Sir Richard, committed to the Tower, i. 290. 


Levis, Chevalier de, undertakes the siege of Quebec, iii. 509. Worsts General Murray 
tlieie, 511, &c. But is obliged by him to abandon the siege with precipitation, 512. 
Lewis, Major, advances against the Indians, iii. 507. 

Lexington, Lord, appointed ambassador to Spain, i. 601. 

Licences to public-houses, proceedings relative to, ii. 428. 440, n , G35 ,* iii. 120. 

Lichfield (Lee), Earl of, refuses the oath to William and Mary, i. S. Proclamation for ap- 
prehending him, 76. Eludes a search, 121. 

, tumult at, ii. 372. 


man of war shipwrecked, iii. 183. 

Lichtenstein, Prince, routed at Kolin, iii. 44. His conduct at Kolin applauded by tho 


King of Piussia, 55, n. 

Lignitz taken by the Austrians, iii. 87. 

Ligonier, Sir John, signalizes himself at Roucoux, ii. 320. Taken at Laffeldi, 335. 

— , Captain, complimented by Prince Ferdinand for his behaviour at Minden, iii. 407, n, 

Lilingston, Colonel, his expedition to the West Indies, i. 207. ^ 

Limerick invested by King William 10,, i. 78. The capitulation of, 104. 

Lindsay, Mr., token into custody, i. 407. His sentence and death, 413. 

, Captain, mortally wounded near Cherbourg, iii. 154. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, ii 543. 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas, defeats Colonel Buchan, i. 62. 

Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, excepted in King James’s pardon, i. 119, n. 

— , Colonel, at the head of the Inniskilliners, defeats and takes O’Kelly, h 47. 
Lobkowitz, Prince, his operations, ii. 235. 257. 277. 

Locke (John) appointed a commissioner of trade, i. 227, n. , , 

Lockhart, G., of Carawath, protests in behalf of the freeholders of Scotland against tho 
union, i. 480. Commissioned to repiesent its grievances to the queen, 609. Taken 


into custody, 655. 

, Captain, his success, iii. 17. 113. 

Logie, Captain, assists in defeating M. Thurofs squadron, m. 499. Honours conferred on 
him for that exploit, ib. 

Log’s-town, on the Ohio, surprised, ii. 497. _ . , QC ._ ^ 

London, Assurance Company established at, in 31. Two earthquakes at, 397. 
lential fever at the sessions-house of, 399. Its address to George II. on the critical 
situation of affairs, 580, Grants bounties to volunteers, iii. 304. Its resolutions for 
building a bridge at Blaekfriars, 312. A conflagration at, ib. Presents an address 
to the king on the taking of Quebec, 382, And a petition concerning the excessive use 
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of spirituous liquors, 419. Bill for improving its streets, 439. And for supplying with 
fish, 400. A fire in its neighbouihoorl, at Covent-eardcn, 474. Proceedings of the lord 
mayor, &c., concerning the bridge at Blaekfriars, 495. 

London-Lridge, act for repairing of, iii. 128. The tempoiary part of it burnt, 234. Further 
sum grant*, d towards iiupioving it, 208. 443. 

Londonderry, the iamous siege of, i. 82-36. 

Longevity, instances of, iii. 314, n. 

Longitude, scheme for finding at sea, iii. 313. 

Lonsdale, Sir John Lowtker eieated Viscount, i. 227, n. Lord privy-seal, 282, n, Retires 
before the rtbels at Penrith, 659. 

Lords of the articles in the Scottish Parliament, their power, i. 25, n. 

Loring, Captain, his transactions on Lake Champlain, iii. 359. And Lake Ontario, 514. 

Lorraine, Duke of, invests and takes Mentz, i. 49. His death, 82. 

ceded to France, ii. 154. 159. 

Lottery scheme, the Harbourg one condemned by the House of Commons, ii. 56. 

- t English, frauds by monopolizers of tickets in, punished, ii. 473. 

Loudoun (CampbelL, Earl of, his operations in Scotland, ii. 300. 305. 307. Appointed 
commander-in-chief in North America, 576. State of affairs on bis arrival at New York, 
586. Pie concerts measures for the ensuing campaign, 5S9. Which arc obstructed by 
dissensions among the colonics, ib. ; iii. 18. Sets out for Halifax, 20. Obliged to 
postpone his designs against Loui&bourg, 24. Remarks on his conduct, 140. lie returns 
to England, 171. 

Louis XIV. King of France, a confederacy formed against him, i. 17. lie receives James IT. 
with great cordiality, 29. Whom he assists in his Irish expedition, 80. His fleet defeats the 
English, 31. His army worsted at Walcourt, 48. Progress of his army in Germany, 49. 
His fleet obtains a complete vietoiy over the English and Dutch, 74. His army defeats 
the confederates at Fleurus, 81. Progress of his arms in Piedmont, 95. His fleet de- 
feated by those of England and Holland, 122. lie takes Namur in sight of King 
William, 123. Ilib army defeats the allies at Steenkeike, 126. At Landen, 153. Ho 
lms recourse to tlxe mediation of Denmark, 162. Progress of his arms in Catalonia, 180. 
205. He makes advances towards a peace with Holland, 227. Detaches the Duke of 
Savoy from the confederacy, 229. Treaty of peace between him and the confederates at 
Eyawick, 247. 254, &c. Negotiates the first partition treaty, 275. His intrigues at tho 
couifc of Madrid, 276. Negotiates the second treaty of partition, 297. Ilis interest pre- 
vails in the Spanish court, 300. He acknowledges James tho Second’s son as King of 
England, 335. His minister’s memorial to the Dutch, 351. War declared against him 
by England, 353. Piogrcss of bis arms on the Rhine, 363, And in Italy, 364. His 
army defeated at Eckeren, 395. Conquers at Spirebaeh, 897. Routed at Lavingen, ib. 
Schellenberg, 419. And Hoehstadt, 422, &c. Ilis fleet worsted, 431. Ilis army de- 
feated at Tirlemont, 446. His ficet partly destroyed, 450. His army routed lit St. 
Istcven de Litera, 454. Rumillies, 466. And Turin, 471, &e. Successful at Custiglione, 
473. He demands conferences for a peace, 475. His dominions threatened with ruin, 
492. He equips a fleet for a descent upon Scotland, 506. His forces routed at Oude- 
narde, 513. And Wynendale, 517. He renews his offers for a peace, 528. His troops 
defeated at Malplaquet, 582. His oilers rejected by the Dutch, 536. Ineffectual con- 
ferences between the allies and him at Geriruydenbcrg, 544. Negotiation between 
England and him, 569. His proposals disagreeable to the allies, 578. Conferences 
opened at Utrecht between him and the confederates, 583, Concludes peace with 
England and the confederates, 605. 615. Ilis death, 654. 

XV. King of France, war declared between him and England, ii, 220. Defeats the 

confederates at Fonlenoy, Roucoux, and Laffcldt, 286. 3'Q. 33k His navy defeated by 
the English, 339. 841. Concludes a treaty of peace with England at Aix-k-Chapelle, 
350. Censured for the arrest of the young Chevalier, 379. He mediates a reconciliation 
between Sweden and Russia, 380. Internal measures of his ministry, 381. His disputes 
with his Parliament concerning the bull Unigenitus, ib., 431. 451. 501. 516, 623; iii, 
242. He engages in a defensive alliance with Spain, Sardinia, &c , ii. 382. Interferes in 
the disputes between Russia and Sweden, 400. His declaration concerning the pro- 
posed election of the archduke to be King of the Romans, 401. 423. Ambitious schemes 
of his subjects in North America, 462. Their perfidious practices in Nova Beotia, 466. 
He recalls the Parliament of Paris from exile, 501, Conduct of his minister at Loudon, 
508. ' Rupture between him and England, 514, The trade of his subjects greatly dis- 
tressed by the Euglish, 515, Fruitless intrigues of his ministers in Spain, 531, 537. 
Their practices in Germany, 531. His declaration at the court of Vicuna, 535. He 
refrains iroin open hostilities, 538. State of his navy, ib. An act concerning British 
subjects in his service, 547. His minister’s letter to Mr. Fox, 551. And answer thereto, 
552, He threatens Britain with an invasion, 553, Mutual declarations of war between 
him and England, 577. 579. Close connexion between him and the two empresses, 002. 
His minister’s declaration at Berlin, 004, And to the diet of the empire, G15, He orders 
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tl;o rrmsian minuter to leave Versailles, on the dauphines* miscarriage coca,™,] In- 
lus ma*tu b iiculmonl of her parents, 616. Ho holds a bed of justice, 6-'6 v'n ati'in’t 
by Damien to «*a*mfe him iiL 84. Change in his Ministry, 06. n i < 

mto Germany, ib. His minister ordered by the lung of to nrit 1 

ITis generals take possession of Hanover, 59. 64. His troops admitted mb, OsU n, l Jnd 
Nnujimt, 79. Ho menaces Hamburgh, ib. His minister’s mcmoiiul to the Hutch can- 
ecrning the Lng lish cruisers, 102. His views in the Gemiau war, 19U. He climw, ilia 
admiinstratinn ot Hivuover, 193. Plan of a treaty proposed to him by tk H.nd" mv , f 
Ilossi -Casscl, 1J4. His treaty with tiio Duko ot Brunswick Woltenbuttel, 106. His 
Memorial called tho Parallel, 198. Answer to it, ib. 238. His troop, i treat to U o 
Iihmo, 202. They re-enter the territories of Hanover, 208, 209. Measures taken hi, 
ministry for the support of public credit and trade, to carry on the continental war, to 
reinforce nib American colonies, and to alarm England with an invasion 24‘> ‘>43 p r . 
parations made for that purpose, 323. And to invade Ireland, 321. Hi, prison. r , hi 
England supplied with clothing by private contributions, 383. Hi, imuLtirs 
payment, 120. His envoy’s memorial to the Dutch, in answer to the British amb^ador’* 
‘J30, 431. Captures by his and the British embers, 405, 436. His u n,\\er to the 
British and Prussian memorial, 534, u. List of Ms ships of war taken, destroyed, ( r 
casually lost, bince the commencement of the war till about the middle of the year 1760 
588. ’ 


Louis, Dauphin of France, his death, i. 585. 

Louisbourg, surrender of, iii. 173. Its fortifications demolished, 518.— See Cape Br< ton. 

Lovat, Lord, his plot, i. 40G. Sent to the Babtile, 413. Betakes Inverness, 601. 
Espouses the Chevalier s cause, ii. 298. Seized and makes his escape, 305. His house 
destroyed, 312. Tried and beheaded, 318. 

Loweudalil, Count, his progress, ii. 333. 337, &c. 

Lowiek, Mr., his trial and execution, i. 224, 

Luckner, General, defeats a French detachment under Count Murat, iii. 535. Another 
at Fybaeh, ib. Daises contributions in Fulda, 537. II is exploit at Bulzlwh, *?.K 
Tie repulses some French detachments at Eimbeek, Nordheim, and Norton, 511. 
516, &o. 

Ludlow, General Edmund, arrives in England, but is obliged to withdraw, i. Gl. 

Lundy, governor of Londonderry, abandons its defence, i. 33. 

Lunt’s plot, i. 185. 

Lustring company, petition against smuggling of certain silks, i. 270, 

Luxembourg (Francis de Montmorency;, Duke of, worsts the confederates under Prince 
Waldeek at Fleurus, 1 81. Baffles King William’s stratagems, 94. Attacks and 
defeats the rear of the allies, 95, Coveis the siege of Namui', 125. Bouts the con- 
federates under King William at Steenkorke, 12G. Deduces Huy, 151. Defeats 
King William at Landen, 153. Takes Charleroy, 155. His death, 196. 

Lyman, General, his operations in America, ii. 523. 

Lvme ship of war thundered, hi. 525, 

Lymington, John Wallop, esq., created Baron and Viscount of, ii. 33. 

ly nar, Couni de, mediates, by the King of Denmark’s orders, the convention of Closter- 
* Seven, iii. 65. Ho seconds the [remonstrances of the French general on the hi each of 
that treaty, 109* 

Lyh French man-of-war taken, ii. 533. 

Lytileton, Sir George, his conduct in Parliament, ii. 157. 186. 197. 245. Admitted into 
the treasury, 282. Opposes the motion for the sea-officers being heaid by counsel, 361. 
And that for reducing tho number of the seamon, 408. Supports the 1 general naturaliza- 
tion bill, 41 J. Appointed cofferer of tho household, 475. Chancellor of the exchequer, 
and lord of tho treasury, 542. 

... Colonel, supports the court interest in the Westminster election, ii. 411. 

, , t William Henry, esq., governor of South Caiolina, his treaty with the Cherokee 

Indians, iii. 502. 


M. 

Macbban, Captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, iii. 407, n. 

Macartney, General, tried for the murder of the Duke of Hamilton, but acquitted, res- 
tored, and promoted, i. 609. 

McCarty, Commodore, defeated and taken, iii. 523. .. 

Macclebfield (Parker,), Earl of, lord chancellor, his trial for bribery, u. Gl. 

Macdonald or Glencoe, and several of his people, massacred, i. 114, &e. 

„ of Aueliintrineken murdered, i. 115. 

, Captain, his humanity and bravery, iii. 372, n. ....... 

, Captain Donald, commands a corps at tho battle of Quebec, in. oiu, 

/•*. , * v i a ko n 


M‘G nines, Captain, his bravery and death, ii. 52C. 


9 a 
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Macguire, M., takes Gabel, iii. 75. Attacked at Ascii, 413. Ills gallant defence of 
Diesden, 557. 

Machoult, M. do, removed from Ms office in the French ministry, iii. 36. 

Mnekny, General, defeated at Killyciankie, i. 28. Roinfmces G (moral Ginokle, 99. His 
behaviour at Athlone, ib. At Aghrim, 101. He is killed at Steeukcike, 126. 

Mackenzie, Sir J., obliged to quit Inverness, i. 661. 

Rodeiick, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 215. 

? Catherine, her great age, iii. 314, n. 

Mackillicut, Colonel, surrenders Cmk, i. 79. 

Mackintosh, Brigadier, crosses the Foith, and joins the English insurgents, i. 637. Es- 
capes from Newgate, 667. 

, Lady, taken piisoner, ancl her effects plundered, ii. 312. 

Maclean, Sir John, apprehended, i. 406. And examined, 410. ^ 

» Captain, takes a fort at Coucate, in the East Indies, iii. 389. 

Macleod (Mackenzie), Lord, sent piisoner to London, ii. 312. 

, Laird of, raises his followers for the government, ii. 299. Routed at Inverary, 305. 

Maenamara, Admiial, escorts the Fiench fleet from Biest, ii. 509. 

Maepber*on, Sir Eneas, apprehended and imprisoned, i. 91. 

Madder, act for encouraging tire growth of, ni. 130. 

Madias, in the East Indies, taken by the French, ii. 324. Described, 4S1. Besieged by 
General Lally, iii. 38 1. 

Magdalen hospital, the institution of, iii. 256. 

Maitland, Captain, his gallantry in an engagement off Hispaniola, iii. 522. 

— , Captain Richard, reduces Surat, in. 390. 

Malabar coast described, ii. 480, 481. 

Malt, debates and disturbances in Scotland on account of, i. 609 ; ii. 68. An additional 
tax on, iii. 447. — See Distillation, Com. 

Malta, complains about the violation of its neutrality by the English, iii. 161. A Turkish 
ship carried tlnther, 529. 

Manchester (Montague), Earl of, sont ambassador extraordinary to Paris, i. 282, n. Re- 
called, 335. 

9 riots at, ii. 451 ; iii. 254. 

Manners, a satire, proceedings against, ii. 192, n. 

Mansel, Sn* Thomas, created a lord, i. 577, n. 

Mansfield, Lord.— See Munay. 

Manteuffel, General, his progress against the Swedes, iii. 412. By whom he is defeated 
and taken, 552. 

Mar (Erskine), Earl of, professes attachment to King James, i. 21. Permits himself to bo 
intercepted, rb. Appointed Governor ol Stirling Castle, 22. 

, Earl of, promotes the union, i. 439. Created secretary of shite, 442. Deputed to 

represent the hardships of the union,! 609. Sets up the Pretender’s htandaid in Scot- 
land, 655. Engages Argyle at Dumblaine, 658. Reiires with the Chevalier to 
Franco, 663. 

Marchmont (Hume), Earl of commissioner to the Scottish Parliament, i. 273. Proposes 
the abjuration, 358. Discarded, 384. Proposes the Hanover succession, 386. Promotes 
the union, 481. 

* 9 Earl of, his motion against pensions, &e., ii. 142. Petitions against the election 

of the Scottish peer-* 150. 

Mareke, country of, seized by the French for the empress-queen, iii. 41, 80. 

Mareschdl, Earl, protests against the union, i. 180. 

(Keith), Earl, joins the Earl of Mar, i. 655, Lands in the Highlands, ii. ID. 

Letter to him from the King of Prussia, iii. 55, n. Two acts in his favour, 470. 

Maiigalante submits to General Barrington, iii. 352. 

Marine society formed, ii. 576, n. 

Marines, act passed for the better regulation of, on shore, ii. 636. 

Maritime laws of England extended to America, ii. 547. 

Marlborough, Lord Churchill created Earl of, and commander of the British auxiliaries in 
the Dutch service, i. 48. His countess advises the Princess Anne to insist upon an 
independent settlement, 61, He reduces Cork and Kinsale, 79, Dismissed from his 
employments, 108. Excepted in King James’s pardon, 119, n. Sent to the Tower, 121. 
False information against him and others, 135. The Lord* vindicate their privileges 
in Iris behalf, 138. His interest prevails in tlio House of Commons, 140. His friends 
exert themselves against the ministry, ib. He regains King William’s favour, 274. 
Appointed genexal and ambassador to Holland, 351. His progress in Flanders, 360. 
Narrowly escapes being taken, 362, Created a duke, and gratified with a pension of 
five thousand pounds, 374. Reduces Bonne, 394. Huy and Limburgh, 396, Compli- 
ments Charles VI. of Spain on his accession, 402. Defeats the French and Bavarians at 
Schellenberg, 419. French and Bavarians at HocMtadt, 422, &c. Declared a prince, 
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lXib lionouis and pension bottled on Lis posterity, 4S3. His in ten iuv with the Kim. rf 
t o °l*P 0 ^/<Jrmed against him by Hailey, 499. Deft uk the Fi « m £ * t 
Oudini aide, old, &c. Defeats the Fiench at Malplaqua, and i< duet* Hon*, 532. His 
niteicbt (Iodines, o51. lie is insulted and leviled, 553. Smi iks Ik* Fn neh iim > , tl d 
1 aiu ’ & e - ^missed from his employment, 570. You > < * amsj ’him 
°7 ?,?* IU ‘ S *° 6ie continent, 602. Restored to Ida command, 1 3 >. Jins d atk 
n. 49, n. The death of his duclio&s, 282, n. ' 

MuriHovuugh (Spencer), Duke of, his motions, ii. 142, 208. Oppo-cs tai injf 0 Jk,n.i- 
yenaiiH in British pay, 203. Ilia motion concerning the conslituti nud qnun s, 412. 1ft 
is appointed one of the commissioners to inquue into the miscarri. gc tu,,mw lb lvuLmI 
3ii. 11. Account of his expedition again&i St. Makes, 150. He h cpp< mu. t to Uo 
command of the Biitisli troops in Go many, 152. Joins ihe allied eria\, 2» 5. Ik > a 
Munster, 210. An account of the tiansaction between him and Mr. Barnaul, 260 
u. 

Mania go act, an account of, ii. 442. 

Marseilles, a plague theie, ii. 40. 

Marsh, Captain, commands the squadion sent against Senegal, iii. 16b. 

Maishall, Lieutenant, his bravery and death, iii. 184. 

Mai tin, Captain, wounded, iii. 188. 

Mai Unique island, foit of, destio>ed by two Biiiish men of war, iii. 18 i. The Male of »j, 
235. And deseiiption, 336, &c. An account of the descents upou it by Cunmodoio 
Mooie, Gnieml Hopson, and General Burlington, 337. 

Mary, daughter of Janies Duke of Yoik, ciowifh! Queen of Englmd, i. 9. Coldm^s 
be tween her and her sister the Princess Anne, 61. She i» iiu cried with the ri gi*n<*y ot 
the kingdom, 67. In which she is embanassed, 74. Is appointed guaid an, 9h Pit - 
cautious taken by her for the defence of the nation, 120. Her joy at tin defeat of the 
French fleet off La Hogue, 123. She embarks hoops for a defend upon Fiance, in. 
'Which is laid aside, and she oider& the hoops to Flanders, 121 Whin tin y me disap- 
pointed in a design upon Dunkiik, 129. She establishes a fund for the maintenance of 
ten preachers and schoolmasters for the Pi o tost ant Vaudois, 132, n. Di-senrion btfcwuu 
her and ha* sister, 137. Her death and character, 183. 

Mtuyland described, ii. 495. 

Masham, Mrs., her political intrigues, i. 499, 611, 627. 

Maskelyue, Mr. Nevil, sent to observe the transit of Venus, iii. 526. 

Mason, Mr. Charles, sent to obseive the transit of Venus, iii. 526. 

, Major, commander of the marines in the expedition against Senegal, iii. 167. 

Massachusetts Bay described, ii. 492. 

M< teener o of Glencoe, i, lit. 

Massey, Colonel, assists in d< fearing the French at Niagara, iii. 361. 

Musulipaiam, in the East Indies, described, ii. 482. Taken by Colonel Foide, iii, 389. 

Matthews, Admiral, Iris conduct in the Moditeiianoan, ii. 241, 259, 268. 

. , Mr., muidmed by Stim, iii. 493. 

Matueof, Count do, the Russian ambassador, arrested, i. 522. 

Maxwell, Colonel, bravery of his battalion at Warbnurg, iii. 542. At Zicienbeig, 543. 

Merit Atohung continued governor of Surat, iii 39 1. 

Measures and weights, an inquiry about, iii. 298, m, 469. .... 

Mec klo n burgh Schwerin, Frederick Duke of, joins in the confederacy against Prussia, m. 
37. His dominions laid under contribution by the Prussians, 98, 191. His lemonstranco 
to the diet at Rati&bon, 569. 

Medley, Admiral, his operations in the Mediterranean, ii. 323, 342. 

M l,l . m ‘P e .J K ‘ nt,h &h jP °i W , ar I jkeU ’ Ui - 4 3 ' T . TT ; on „ Tw^vlfc, 


from Scotland, 663. . _ _ . ... , 

, Melville, Earl of, secretary for Scotland, i, 24. Where ho supports the court 

interest in Parliament, 63. Lord privy-seal there, 112. Discarded, 382. 

Melville, Major, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 345. Appointed governor of the citadel 
of Bas^etolre, 347, 353. 

Memol taken by the Russians, iii. 71. 

Menager, M., his negotiation in England, i. 572. - . . .. , AA 

Mentz, John Frederick, Elector of, concludes a subsidiary treaiy with England, n. 400. 
His letter to the King of Prussia, concerning the election of a King ol the Romans, 4lk 
His minister rejects the King of Prussia’s letter to the impaial diet^bl-3. 

Mercer, Colonel, left commander at Oswego, ii. 531. Killed there, on. 

2 s 2 
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Ht rei, Count, assumes the oommpand of the imperial army in Sicily, ii. 22. 

Molina, a great plague them, Ji. 259, n. 

Methodic, some account of, iii. 579. 

Methuen, Paul, Esq,, i (‘signs liis post of secretary of state, i. <175. 

Mew, Bishop of Whiehush r, questions the legality of King ‘William’s commission to reform 
the cliui cli discipline, i. 38. 

Meyer, Colonel, destroys the Austiian magazino at Pilsen, iii. 48. 

Mielie, Ciptain Colin, lulled, iii. 398. 

Middleton, Earl of, airested, i. 121. Obtains a new declaration from King James, 163. 
Heads the compounders, 237. 

1 Si r Thomas Willoughby created Baron, i. 577, n. 

Mighcls, Admiral, his expedition to Spain, ii. 25. 

Mignonne Fiench frigate taken, iii, 316. 

Milford-haven, resolutions concei ning, ii. 653. Acts in favour of, iii. 124, 269, 284. 

Militii-bill, piocccdings on, ii. 549, 633. Act for explaining it, iii. 127. New laws relating 
to it, 279. Rivals tlio st Hiding army in military accomplishments, 303. Bill for quieke n- 
ing the execution of the laws concerning it, 452. Attempt to establish one in Scotland, 
ib. Further regulations i elating to that in England, 454. With i ejections, 455. 

Millar, Captiin, assists in taking Senegal, iii. 168. 

, Lieutenant, hi& braveiy and success, iii. 522. 

Milne, Ensign, his precautions for the safety of Foit Prince George, iii. 503, n. 

Mmdcn taken by the French, iii. 58. Betaken by the Hanoverians, 201, .Repossessed by 
the French, 404. Surrendered to the allies, 407. 

Minibink's, their ticaty with tlie Bi iti&li colonies, iii. 351. 

Minorca taken, and ceded to Great Britain, i 519. Preparations against, by the French, 
and neglect of it by the ministry, 558, Account of the reduction of it, 568, 572. Inquiry 
into the loss of it, 64G, &c. 

Mirepoix, Duke of, his embarrassment in liis embassy at London, ii. 508. His declaration 
to the British ministry, 511. He is recalled, 514. And sets out for Paris without taking 
leave, 533. His proposals at the court of London, 577, n. 

Mitchell, Sir David, appointed a i ear-admiral, i. 151. One of Prince George’s council, 
353. 

, Commodore, his rencounter with Conflans, ii. 327. Saves Zealand, 333. 

Modena, Francis III. Duke of, extraordinary treaty between, and tho court of Vienna, ii. 
454. 

Modeste French man-of-war taken, iii. 322. 

Mohair. — See Silk, and Turkey trade. 

Mohieons, their treaty with the British colonies, iii. 354. 

Mohock Indians, their habitation, ii. 494. Treaty between tho English governors and 
them, iii. 354. 

Mohun, Lord, tried for murder, i. 149. Killed in a duel with the Duke of Hamilton, 
601. 

Molcsworth, Lord, his famous speech, ii. 43. 

Molineux, Mr. William, proceedings against his book, i. 269. 

Monkton, General, sent with a detachment to Nova Scotia, ii. 516. His operations there, 
ib. Appointed to serve under General Wolfe agaiust Quebec, iii, 363. Dislodges a 
body of tho enemy from the poiut of Levi, 366. Ills operations at the attack of the 
intrenchment at Montmoienei, 369, 370. Forms a plan for landing the troops near tho 
heights of Abraham, 375. And assists in the execution of it, 376. Conducts the light 
at the battle of Quebec, 377. Wheie he is dangerously wounded, 379. He receives the 
thanks of the House of Commons, 3S2. Goes to New York, 383. 

Monmouth (Mordaunt), Earl of, appointed first commissioner of the treasury, i 3, u. Almost 
drawn into a scheme for King James’s restoration, 59. Ho is dismissed from his office, 
64. Espouses the Piincess Anne’s interest, 138. Sent to the Tower, but released, 246. 

Monro, Sir Robert, killed at Falkirk, ii. 306. 

— — , of Culcaim, routed at Inveraiy, ii. 305. 

, Colonel, surrenders Fort William-Henry, iii. 21. 

Monson, Major, assists in reducing Carical, iii. 523. 

Montague, Charles, esq,, made chancellor of the exchequer, i. 174, n. Promotes the new 
coinage, 233. His character, 264. Vote in his favour, 267. Plans the now East India 
company, 268. Resigns, 286. 

, Captain, destroys the Oriflamme, iii. 145. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, reduces Oswego, ii. 587. His proceedings in consequence thereof, 
iii. 19. He makes an unsuccessful attempt upon Fqyt William-Henry, 21. Defeats 
Colonel Parker at Tieonderoga, ib Reduces Fort William-Henry, 23. liis precautions 
for the defence of Quebec, 366. 368. Repels General Wolfe at Montmoienei, 369, 370, 
Is defeated and slain at the battle of Quebec, 379. 

Montcashel (Macarty), Lord, defeated by the InmsMUmers at Newton-Butler, i, 36, 
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Montgomery, Lord, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 77. Engages in a plot. 213. 

D " n S KXscni by the Scottish convention to tender the crown to 'Willi, m 
" Mmy,’ i. 23. Conspires against the government, 59. Prefers exile to the diseotuy 

of iiis ^^f^ Qoloiioi tetroys tho 0herokee3’ towns and villages, iii. 50-1. His < xp Ji- 

Mm"troa' U (^ secretary for Scotland, i. 636. And lord-ugistcr, 

(j70 ‘ Thiim of. ootitions against tho election of Scottish prers, ii. 150. 

■MwiTcorntnodoi o commands at the Leewaid Islands, hi. 319. W li. te he is reinforced 
M hv a squadion under Captain Hughes, 337. An account of his attempt on M iriimque, 
iL < 3 . And of his operations at Guadaloupe, 312, n. He sails to Antigua, ool. 

JZ\ Captain, his success, iii. 318. 

“Tl^mhy into h^eouduot, 12. His trial, 13. He is acquitted, ib. Address ot tho 

2“ 1 Engli * f ^Tiffs' th0tC ’ H ' ** C ‘ Pt Un 

Barton and Ms crew, of tho Liclifleld man-of-war, m. 1 bo. 

MowKltobort Itotat'hS potation 0 , concerning making salt in America, iii. 137, n. 

Moi risen, Captain, killed, ill. 505. 

Mortmain, the s ,tat ^.®°| ) al ^®^ea trill a Fieneh squadron, ii. 513. Part of which is 
toffi m Arrives at Luisbourg, iii. 20. 

Mountjoy ‘St™*); ^ interest, i. 137. Itetmds the 

Muigmvo(Shofhcld), ^^g^ rfNwuwa a y , 174> . . 

itoJS SSSStOta* «“^JS|£S*i£; 2i «ghl wM CSS J.™ f i. 

bo-*®-**. 

mont, 232. condemned and reprieved, i. 660. 

’ Lord George! joins the TVonderoga, iii. 178. A detachment 

“Ts^to J tho West S 337. They assist in taking Guadeloupe, 310, 3c0. cin 

ii. "Ht 

MaiSuord cS j’Stoof the King’s Bench, and temporary chancellor 

p^fblot entitled his command under General WoK^ a^mst 

_ TTon. General James, nomma „ .. intrenehraents of tue mer iut»m 

wt«j,«irai' % *s*£. »».. i*» " 1 -si's 

moronci, 369, 870., He is deteonea up^ And asSistl , in executing it, 1 “f®" 1 

tioops near tho heighte of AbmK . | vihere he acts hmvely, jb- Jio recnv « 

the left wing at the battle ot Guema-, o i d comwa nder at Quebec, did. » “ 

sss 

.ws, i m *™» «• * «“'■ “* 

gjgSiHsfesass^-i— 
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N vbob.— See East Indies. 

Nadasti, General, take* Sohweidnitz, iii. 92. 

Nairn, Lord, impeached and condemned, i. G65. Set at liberty by an act of grace, G81. 

, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 29G. 

, Major, executed as a deserter, i. GGO. 

Namur, biego and capture of, by tlie confederates, i. 197. 199. 

Nantieoqueb, Indians, treaty between them and the British colonics, iii. 351. 

Nar&ipore, French factory at, taken by Captain Knox, iii. 089. 

National debt, debates on, ii. 98. Scheme for reducing the interest of, 3S7. Some articles 
of, consolidated, 129. Ilemarks on it, iii. 445. 

Natter villi*, Lord, proclamation for apprehending him, i. G61. 

Naturalization of foreign Protestants, bill for, brought in, but dropped, i. 172. Passed, 
524. Itepi a led, 581. Fuithcr proceedings on the bill for, ii. Hi, And on that of 
the Jews, 440, 1G9. 

Navigation, remarks on the freedom of, iii. 24G, &e. 

Navy, plan for manning, ii. 3G9 ; iii. 102. 27G. 

Negroes make an insurrection in Jamaica, iii. 519, &o. 

Neutral islands, motions conet ruing, ii. 309. Pait of them taken possession of by the 
French, 375. And evacuated, 37G. 

N< Till, Admiral, 3us expedition to the West Indies, i. 250. And death, 251. 

Newburgh, Euil of, eludes a search, 1. 123. 

Newcastle, Duke of, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i. 8. 

, J. Holies (Earl ot Claie), created Duke of, i. 174, n. And lord privy seal, 

409. 

(Pelham \ Duke of, ordered to stand godfather to the Prince of Wales’s son, ii. 

5. Appointed secretary of state, Gl, n., 015. Elected chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge, 371. Presents a bill for a regency in ease of a minor king, 410. Pro [loses 
the lepeal ot‘ the act for the naturalization of tin* Jews, 470. Designs the seals, and is 
appointed th>t lord of the treasury, 475. A commissioner of that board, iii. 4. 

man of war lost, iii. 572. 

Ncwdig ite, Sir liogor, Ms motion touching the repeal of the Jews’ bill, ii. 471. 

New England, a gi nei al description of, ii. 493. 

Newfoundland ceded to Great Britain, i. 607. 

New Hampshire described, ii. 494. 

New Jersey described, ii. 494. Its governor and deputies assist at a grand treaty with the 
Indians, iii. 354. 

Newport, Lord Viscount, called to tlio council-board by King William, i. 3, n. Excepted 
in King James’s pardon, 119, n. Created Earl of Bradford, 174, n. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, master of the mint, ii. 6. 

, Major, left commander atGorce, iii. 183. 

New York described, ii. 493. Divisions in it, 499. 

Ncynoe, an Irish priest, taken into custody, ii. 50. Drowned in making his escape, 53. 

Niagara fort built, ii. 465. Plan for the reduction of it, iii. 356. With remarks, ib. It is 
surrendered to Sir William Johnson, 362, &e. 

Nichols, Major, wounded, ii. 525. 

Nieuport, communication between it and England interrupted, iii. 7S. It receives a French 
garrison, 79. 

Nifchsdale 1 Maxwell , Earl of, impeached and condemned, i. 0G4. Makes bis escape, G66. 

Nouilles, Marescbal do, worsted at Dettingen, ii. 252. The sick and wounded on the held 
of battle left to his care, 254. 

Nonjuror*, their rise, i 8. Arguments for and against them, 92. 

Norhury, Captain, his bravo^, iii. 522. 

Noifolk, Duke of, committed to the Tower, ii. 51. 

Normanby (Sheffield;, Marquis of, condemns lire treaty of partition, l 31 0. Appointed 
lord privy-sed, 352. Ahd Duke of Buckingham, 380, n. 

Norris, Sir John, sent to the Baltic, i- 644 ; ii. 32. To Lisbon, 153. Attempts to intercept 
the Ferrol squadron, 200, Makes two fruitless expeditions towards the Spanish coast, 
224. 

North and Grey, Lords, sent to the Tower, ii. 50. 

Nottingham, Earl of, appointed secretary of state, i. 4. Excepted in King James’s 
indemnity, 319, n. Attempt against him, 144, Discarded, 1G5. Vote in his favour, 
167, Starts a doubt about the legality of tlie Parliament, 184, n. Objects to the words 
“rightful” and M Icavful ” as applied to King William, 220. Opposes tlie bill of abjura- 
tion, 341. Appointed secretary of state, 353. Vote in his favour, 409. Designs the 
seals, 413. In danger of the Tower for reflecting on King William’s memory, 434. 
Opposes the union, 486, Objects to tlie preliminaries of peace, 574. Bovives the bill 
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gainst ocoasionn! conformity, 576. Appointed president of the council, 030 Di=e irJl a 
00b. Opposes tli© septennial act, 6G8. u * A/lc,tra * fl » 

Kova Scotm schemes for a settlement in, ii. 372. Disputes about its limits il, Cm- 
ferenees rdatm- to it broke up, 455. Description of it, ib. 402. Short view of Z 
dispute conei riung its limits 455. Perfidious practices of the Pmnch then 4 I 0 
From whence they are expelled, 516, Ul ’ i jtj * 

N i, Mr., liis character, ii. 355. 

Nugent, Mr., appointed a commissioner of the treasury, iii. 4. 


O. 

Oates, Titus, obtains a pardon and pension from King William, i. 42. 

Oberg, General, defeated by the Prince of Soubise at Landwor nha gen, iii 209. 

Obrien, Captain, las bravoiy and success, iii 522. 

Ocean French man of war taken, iii. 321. 

0 mpeXdli^lG ^ t0 PreTCUt ’ br0USM “* 1 376 - 433 ‘ Aud P^(l, 37C. 

Ochterlony, Captain, an affecting anecdote of, iii. 370. 

Ogilvio, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 298. 

, Countess of, arrested, iii. 39. 

Ogle, Sir (Jhaloner, sent to the West Indies, ii. 201. Joins Admiral Vernon, 212. 

Oglethorp, Sir Theopliilus, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 77. He eludt s a s an *h» 

121 , 

— , General, substance of one of his speeches, ii. 114. He embarks for Gtorgii, 12 i. 

His operations, 210, n„ 243. 304. 

Ohio company, the lise and conduct of, ii. 463. The British interest established on the 
b inks of that river, iii. 507. 

O’ Kelly defeated and taken by the Innislrilliners, i. 47. 

O’Konnody, Colonel, surrenders Carangoly, iii 396. 

Olmutz invested by the King of Prussia, iii. 211. Some account of it, 212. The siege of 
it raised, ib. 

Oneidos, Indians, conclude a treaty with the English settlements, iii. 354, 

Onondago liver, two forts begun on, ii. 530. Taken by the French, 587. 

Onondagoes, Indians, make a treaty with the British colonies, iii. 354. 

Onslow, Arthur, esq., chosen speaker of the House of Commons, ii. 88. 147. 223. 34 k 
476, 

Ontario, lake, described, ii. 527. 

, fort taken by the French, ii. 588. 

Orange, William Henry, Prince of, marries the Princess Anne, ii. 143. Elected stadG 
holder, 332. 347. His death and character, 419. Marriage of his daughter, iii, 531, n. 

, Princess of, endeavours to adjust the difference between England and Holland, iii. 

163. 251. Her death and character, 305, and n. 

Orford (Russell ), Earl of, impeached, i. 322. And acquitted, 325. Scheme to raise him 
to the head of the admiralty, 502. Resigns, 553. 

— (Walpole), Earl of, inquiry into his conduct, ii. 282. His death, 283, n. 

Oriflamme French man of war destroyed, iii, 145. 

Orkney, George Hamilton created Earl of, i. 227, n. Embarks with the Duke of Marl- 
borough for Holland, 418. 

Orleans, Duke of, his engagements with King George the First, i. 631. 670. Conspiracy 
against him, ii. 18. His death, 59. 

, Louis Philip, Duke of, serves in Germany under M. d’Efcrees, iii, 59. 

Ormond, Duke of, takes possession of Dublin, i. 73. Entertains King William at Kilkenny, 
78. Taken prisoner, 154. His expedition to Cadiz, 366. His operations at"\ igo, 867. 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 373. 553. General in Flanders, 587. Restricted 
from acting offensively, 596. 598. Proclaims a cessation oi arms, aOS. And seizes 
Ghent and Bruges, ib. Dismissed, 636. Impeached and attainted, 651,652. Disappointed 
in an attempt upon England, ii. 19. 

Orphans’ fund, in London, established by act of Parliament, i. 169. 

Orphee French man of war taken, iii. 145. 

Orrery (Boyle), Earl of, committed to the Tower, ii. 50. 

Osborne, Sir Danvers, animosity in New York concerning his instructions, n. 499. 

, t Admiral, sails for the Mediterranean, iii. 16. His success, 143, He receives Iho 

thanks of the House of Commons, 301. w , 

Ostcnd, communieation between it and England broke off, in. 78. It receives a brunch 
garrison, 79. * 

, East India Company erected, ii. 56. Suspended, 79. And dissolved, 110. 

Oswald, Mr., urges the necessity of a militia in Scotland, iii. 454. 

Oswego described, ii. 527. Neglect in not fortifying it, 529. Reduced and demolished by 
the Fronch, 587. In possession of the English, iii. 179. 
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Ottoman Porto, a man-of-war belonging to, taken, in. 529. 

Gurry, Captain, destroy** a French privateer, iii. 524. 

Ovovkirke, or d’Auvcrquerque, appointed by King "William master of tlie liorse, i. 4* 
Slakes an attempt upon the French lines, 427. 

Oxford Univu'fcity, reasons against its addressing the king, i. 672. Severities exercised 
upon some of its students, ii. 370. Its address rejected, 371. Installations at, iii. 313. 
( Harley \ Earl of, dissension between him and Bolin gbrokc, i. 614. 627. Dis- 
graced, ib. Impeached, 647. And sent to the Tower, 648. Tried, 679. His death, ii. 
61, n. 

Oxfordshire election, proceedings on, ii. 304, &e. 


P. 

Packixgton, Sir John, his speech, i. 4S5. 

Palatine, Charles Theodore, elector, opposes the scheme for electing the archduke King of 
the Homans, ii. 401. But engages his vote for electing him on certain conditions, 423. 

. 433. Many of Ids troops desert Com the army of the empire, iii. 74. 

Palatines, votes again&t their inviters, i. 557. 

ralleotfci, Marquis do, hanged for minder, ii. 7. 

Palms, Mr., the imp* rial minister, his memorial, ii. 76. 

Papists, their presentations vested in the two universities, i. 44. 

of Ireland, their loyalt}', iii 332. 

Parker, Lord 'Kiri of Macclesfield's son), seconds the motion for the repeal of the Jews* 
act, ii. 471. ' Proceedings i elating to his election for Oxfordshire, 505. 

, Colonel John, defeated near Ticonderoga, iii. 21. 

, Captain, his success, iii. 141. 315. 318. 

Parliament, act concerning the election of members of, iii. 131, 132, n. Endeavours used 
to contract their duration, i. 148; iii. 138. New act for ascertaining the qualification 
of members of, 462. 

Parliamentary proceedings, William III. and Mnry,i. 5. 10. 14.36. 57. 60. 64. 83. 107. 109. 
138. 165. 1SL. — William III., 187. 208. 219. 233. 260. 264. 278. 286. 291. 306. 311. 315. 337. 

• — Anne, 313. 370. 404. 408. 482. 435. 454. 481. 484. 489.— First British Parliament, 
501. 523. 537. 551.574. 589. 590. 592. 605. 607. 614. 626. — Gcoige I., 638. 639, 667. 
676; ii, 5. 14. 20. 26. 36. 46. 50. 56. 62. 67. 73.— George H., 81. 84. SS. 92. 96. 99. 104. 
107. 112. 325. 136. 147. 154. 173. ISO, 1S4. 187. 196. 207. 225. 245. 261. 282. 300. 314. 
315. 328. 344. 356. 385. 404. 425. 436. 469. 476. 503. 539. 546. 624 ; iii. 113. 261. 267. 
438. 

i n Ire'nncl at the Revolution, James II., i. 86. — William III., 

195. 232. 2S2. — Anne, 389. 442. 501. 568. 613. — George I., 663; ii. 58. — George II„ 
99.476. 5 IS; iii. 330.— Bee Ireland. 

Parma, Duke of, his death, ii. 110. 

, Philip, Duke of, joins in a defensive league with the emperor, King of Sardinia, &e. 

ii. 432. Remaiks on an article of the peace at Aix-la-Chapelle concerning the settle- 
ment of the dominions of, iii. 433. 

Partition- treaties signed, i. 275. 297. Generally disagreeable to all Europe, 291. Con- 
demned by the English Parliament, 3l5. 

Paterson, William, projector of the Bunk of England, i. 170. And of the Scottish African 
company, 195. 

Patronages restored in Scotland, i. 581. 

Patten, Captain, reinforces Oswego, ii. 585. 

Paul, Colonel, arrested, i. 656. 

, Rev. Sir. William, executed, 1. 667. 

Paulet, Lord, created Earl, i. 484. His sarcasm on Marlborough, 589. Opposes the 
septennial act, 668. 

, Eail, his motion against the king’s going to Hanover, ii. 512. 

Pauneeforlli, Mr., an army agent, committed to the Tower, i. 188. 

Pawnbrokers, an act for the licensing of, ii. 427, n. Bill brought in for the restriction of, 
429. An act passed for that purpose, 636.— See Plate. 

Paxton, Mr. Nicholas, committed to Newgate, ii.232. 

Payne, Ncvil, manages a scheme for King James’s restoration, i, 59. His fidelity, 63. 

Payton, Captain, his narrow escape, iii 147. 

Peerage bill, proceedings on, ii. 2* >. 26. 

Pelham, Sir Thomas, created Lord, i, 484. 

, Henry, esq., his character, ii. 114. 355. His defence of the peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 386. His speeches on the reduction of the interest of the national debt, 387. 
389. Remarks on his parliamentary proceedings, 395. Ho supports the general 
naturalization bill, 411. Opposes an amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews’ act, 
472. And a motion for repealing a former act in favour of that people, 473, His 
death, 475, 
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from the office of lord high-admiral, 353. Prebidout of the counoil ond Imlf ITr'V't 
Holland, 417. Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 501. w “ *“ 

Penn, W„ enguges m a plot to restore King James, i. 00. 

Pensions and places bills passed concerning, iii 288. 

Pennsylvania described, ii. 494. Disagreement. between its governor and assembly, 521. 
Its govemoi and deputies assist at a treaty with divers Indian nations, iii. 354 

Peppcivl, Sir William, assists ra the reduction off Cape Breton, ii. 290. Appointed to die 
command of a regiment, 500. # ^pi T0 Jie 

Perkins, Sir William, tried and executed, i. 223. 

Perth ( Drummond), Duke of, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 295. 

Pestilential fever train the contagion of the sessions of the Old Brilev, ii. 399. 

^ ai ‘ } tf vols il }, di «^ibe, i. 253. Defeated at Narva by Chillies XIL of Swclen, 
30b, n. favours the King of Sweden’s designs in favour of the Gilt wilier, L 671: 
u. d. Lnpim-o between him and King George I, 1. His generodry to the EnglLh, 
4o. IIih death, 70,—See Charles XIL 

Peterborough (Mordaunt), Earl of, impeached, l 56. 

— — ~ Earl of, his progress in Spain, i. 451, 452. 4f9, &<*. Ilis conduct tnuthd* d 

and vindicated, 502. Appointed ambassador to Sicily, 615. Arrested in Italv, fur 
which an apology is made by the Pope, ii. 4, n. 

Peyiou, Oommodoie, his conduct in the East Indies, ii. 324. 

, Ensign, an affecting anecdote of, iii. 370, n. 

Pharass Cawn appointed Naib of Surat, iii. 391. 

Philadelphia described, ii. 494. 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, succeeds to the throne of Spain, i. 303. Renounces the crown of 
Francis 591. 601. Treaty between him and Great Britain, G16. 1IE ruuondumee 
against Sir George Byng’s conduct, ii. 13. War between him and England, 17. 
Accedes to the quadruple alliance, 25. Abdicates the throne, 61. Which he remount*, 
and concludes an alliance with the emperor, 65. Treaties between him and England, 
79. 101. 109. Ilis manifesto, 193. War between England and him, 195. His death, 
327, n. 

— , Don, his progress in Italy, ii. 241. 258. 278. 288. 322. 

Philips, Sir John, his motion concerning voting for members of Parliament, iii. 131. 

Captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, iii. 407. n. And at Wurbourg, 

Phipps, Sir Constantine, disgraced at court, i. 636. And honoured at Oxford, 637. 

Pigot, governor, his prudent conduct at Madras, iii. 386. 

Piracies committed by the English privateers, Hi. 162. Law concerning the trial of, 
276, &c. 

Pirates made examples of, iii. 306. 

Pitsligo, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, ii. 298. 

Pitt, Mr. John, his report concerning the American iron, ii. 642. 

— William, Esq., signalizes him&elf in the House of Commons, ii. 157. 185. 203. 208. 
Appointed vicc-treasurcr of Ireland, and paymaster of the force*, 315. One of Mr, Pel- 
ham’s partisans, 356. Opposes the sea-officers being heard by counsel, 361. Part of 
his speech on the mutiny-bill, 363. In vindication of the ministry, 406. He opposes 
the reduction of the number of seamen, 408. Supports the general naturalization bill, 
411. Opposes an amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews’ act, 472, And a 
motion for repealing a former aet in their favour, 473. His motion in favour of the 
Chelsea pensioners, 504. He opposes a clause in favour of Hanover, 541. Is dismissed 
from his office of paymaster, ib. Appointed secretary of state, and brings a sau- 
sage in favour of German mercenaries, 630. And one concerning Admiral Byrtg 658, 
Ho and his Mends arc placed in the administration, iii. 2. Commanded to resign, 3. 
Receives honourable testimonies from the people of their approbation of his conduct, ib. 
He is restored to his office, ib. 

Pittsbourg, Fort du Quesne so denominated, iii. 180. Improvements made there by General 
Stauwix, 507, 

Hate, dealers in, taxes upon, iii. 120, 287. 

Playhouse act, proceedings upon, ii. 167. 

Plunket, Mr. John, proceedings against lrim, ii. 53. ... ftn _ . . .. 

Pococke, Admiral, assists in the reduction of Cliandemagore, in. 30, Succeeds to the 
chief command of the fleet, 185. Worsts M. d’Apobe, 186. Tries three of his captains, 
187. Defeats M. d’Apche a second time, IBS. Who leaves him the soveieiunty ot the 
Indian seas, ib. Ho worsts him a third time, and maintains the sovereignty of the Indian 
ocean, 392. 

Poets, eminent, an account of, iii. 582. . 

Poland, factions in, concerning the Russians, m. 42. And proceedings m the diet of, con* 
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comm* them and the election of a Duke of Courland, 231. Invaded by the Prussians, 
41 1, 412. Result of its diet . 5GS. — See Augustus III. 

Polwaith, Lord, distinguishes himself in the opposition, ii. 155, 167. 

Pondicherry, French East India settlement, unsuccessful attempt on, by Admiral Boscawen, 
ii. 340. Its reduction, iii, 570. 

French Indhiman taken, iii. 17. 

Poor, resolutions concerning, iii. 204. Remarks on those resolutions, 297. — See Servants. 

Pope Innocent XI., his death and character, i. 50. 

Benedict XIV., his death and character, hi. 239. 

Clement XIII. elected, iii. 239. His character, 240. Difference between him and 

the King of Poitugal, 528. 

Porteous, "Captain John, hanged at Edinburgh, ii. 159. Proceedings of the House of 
Commons on that affair, 165. 

Porter, Captain, wounded in his engagement with the Florissant, hi. 319. 

Portland t, Ben thick*, Earl of, groom of the stole and keeper of the privy-purse, i. 3, n. 
King William’s grant to him addie&sed against by the Commons, 213. Settles tho 
articles of peace with Fiance, 254. Sent ambassador to France, 263. Resigns his 
employments, 272. Signs the first partition treaty, 275. Impeached and acquitted, 
322. 

Portmoro (Collier), Earl of, appointed general in Portugal, i. 553. 

Portsmouth, conflagration at, iii. 494. 

Portugal.- — See John and Joseph. 

Post fines, act concerning, hi. 280, n. 

Potter, Mr., intioduces the register bill, ii. 446. 

Powis (Herbert), Duke of, accompanies King James II. to Ireland, i. 30, n. Committed 
to the Tower, 656. 

Prague invested by the King of Prussia, iii. 47. Tho siege of it raised, 55. 

Prelacy abolished in Scotland, i. 25. 

Presbyterians, King William’s efforts in tlieir favour, i. 11. They persecute the Episco- 
palians most violently, 53, 63, 93. They take umbrage at King William, 112. Oppose 
the act of toleration, 385. Acts passed unfavourable for them, 581, 625. Indulging 
to them, h. 16. 

Preston (Graham), Viscount of, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 76. He conspires 
against tho government, S9. Obtains a pardon, 91. Committed to Nevrgate, 112. But 

* released, ib. 

Pretender (the). — Vide Chevalier de St. George. 

Prideaux, General, killed at Niagara, iii. 363. 

Prince Edward French frigate destroyed, iii 521. 

George man of war burnt at sea, iii. 147. 

Prior, Mr., sent to Fontainebleau, i. 570. Taken into custody, 646. 

Pritchard, Captain, his success, i. 175. 

Privateers, English, piracies committed by, iii. 162. Regulations with respect to them, 
276. 

Prize-money, act concerning, iii 467. 

Proceedings in Parliament. — See Parliamentary Proceedings. 

Proclamation act against rioters, i. 651. 

Protector fire-ship lost, iii. 572. 

Protestant religion, remarks on the preservation of it being made a pretext for the conti- 
nental war, iii. 114, 115. 121. 244. 

Protestants in Ireland oppressed, i. 38. 

Prudent French man of war destroyed, iii. 174. 

Prussia. — See Frederick II., Henry, Feulinand. 

Public-houses, laws for the regulation of, ii. 428. 440, n., 635. 

Pulteney, Daniel, esq., his arguments against the bill prohibiting loans to foreign princes, 
ii. 103. 

, William, esq., some account of his conduct in Parliament, i. 590. Appointed 

secretary at war, 636. Resigns, 675. Ilis conduct in Parliament, ii. 52. 62. 89. 113. 
120, His name struck out of the list of privy-councillors, 121. His conduct in 
Parliament, 137. 196, 197. Created Earl of Bath, 229. 

Punishments, reflections on, iii. 492. 


Q. 

Quakers, their solemn affirmation allowed, instead of an oath, i. 222, n. Further indulged, 
ii. 48. Fate of their petition against tithes, 155. 

Quarantine act, an account of, ii. 438. 

Quarendon, Lord, joins in the opposition, ii. 232, 

Quebec, the siege of it planned, iii, 356, Remarks on that scheme, 037. Account of 
the expedition against and reduction of, 362. Precautions taken for its defence by 
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* is besiesed by tbe *-* 513 - mo - <«■* * 

Queou borough man of war lost, iii. 572. 

Q 'm'^ in r s„ ( ihn^t j 9? u: *° - a f the of King ’R'fflinm aal Qnr, n 

BI.iry in b otLuul, i. 2.5. Appointed lngh eommissioner of the Scottish r.u-liam-nt 850 

And Mowtiiy of hide m Scotland, 382. Opens the Parliament there, 0S1. IU con- 
‘ 1 "V . ‘ ' w ‘- . Made lord privy-seal in Scotland, 430. Opens the Parliament tnere 

as high ummiisaionor, 476. Defends tho union, 481, 4S2. Created Duke of Dover 310 
Appomiod s< emetary of state for Scotland, 524. 

; petitions against the election of the Scottish peers, ii. 150. 

Quo Warranto, writs of, inquiry instituted concerning, i. 57, 85. 


Hawk, Mr. Henry, an account of his hospital for poor maidens, iii. 250, 

Euisonuablo French man of war taken, iii. 147. 

Kami] lies man of war wrecked, iii. 501. 

Itumsuy, General, his biavory at Namur, i. 199. 

Randan, Duke de, his generous and humane conduct in Hanover, iii. 200. 

lhuiehigh (Cole), Earl of, scheme against him, i. 109. Expelled the House of Commons 
f< >r misapplying } mblie money, 378. 

Ratcliff, Charles, e»q., titular Earl of Derwentwater, beheaded, ii. 817. 

Batisbou, arret of the evangelical body at, in favour of Brundenburgh, Hanover, &e., with 
tho emperor’s answer to it, iii 425. Complaints exhibited in the diet at, 508. 

Bi ‘doubtable French man of war burnt, iii. 322. 

.Register-bill of births, &c., proceedings on, ii. 445. 

Registers, public, of conveyances, hill for keeping, proposed but rejected, ii. 445. 

Reid, General, conducts an Austrian corps at Toigau, iii. 5GG. 

Resolution man of war lost, iii. 32S. 

Bevel, a lire at, iii. 413. 

Revenue, public and royal, settled distinctly, i. 14. 

Revolution, the state of affairs after it, i. 2, &o. 

Richelieu, Duke de, account of Ms siege and reduction of St. Philips castle, ii. 5G5, 570. 
He supersedes the Maresclial d’Etre'es in Germany, iii, G3. Penetrates into the Pvuisdan 
dominions with the army, 69. Which commits great disorders, lb. Bevies contri- 
butions in Halberstadt, 86. Favours Soubise’s retreat, 91. He expostulates with Prince 
Ferdinand on the reassembling tho Hanoverians, 108. His proceedings at Zell, 109. 
He iixes his head-quarters at Hanover, 110. He is superseded by the Count do 
Clermont, 199. 

Richmond (Lenox), Duke of, a munificent patron of genius, iii. 259. His behaviour at 
Minden approved by Prince Ferdinand, 407, n. 

Riot act passed, i. G50. 

Riots in different parts of England, ii. 371. 3S4. 451. 575. G23 ; iii. 17. 251. 

* in Ireland, iii. 333. 

Ripperda, Duko de, disgraced, ii. 72. 

Robbers, their audaciousness, ii. 107. 

Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, plenipotentiary at Utrecht, i. 583. 

, t $ir Thomas, one of the plenipotentiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, ii. 344. 

, t appointed secretary of state, ii. 475, Resigns the seals and is made 

master of the wardrobe, 542. x 

, George, esq., expelled the House of Commons for his part in the frauds on the 

Charitable Corporation, ii. 121. 

Rochefort, account of the expedition against, iii. 7, &c. # 

Rochester (Laurence Hyde), Earl of, a scheme against him, i. 109. Starts a doubt of the 
legality of the Parliament, 184, n. Proposes altering the words “ rightful and “ hw/fd, 

-rr t it: n.* mi i A T ./vr, 1 - 1 i mi f nn f nf Trnlnnf?. 307. Thwarts 


Proposes that the English should act only as auxiliaries in the war against t ranee, doJ. 
Resigns the government of Ireland, 380. Opposes the union, 484, Appointed president 
of the council, 553. His death, 559. 

Rockingham, Lewis, Lord, created an earl, 5. G37, n. , , 

Rodney, Admiral, bombards Havre-de-G race, iii. 319. Destroys some vessels on the coast 
of France, 524. ~ ,, 

Hollo, Lord, takes possession of the island of St. John, iii. 175. Disarms the Canadians, 

516. 

Roman Catholics of Ireland, their loyalty, iii. 332. ... 

Romans, proceedings for electing the Archduke Joseph, Ring of, ii. 400, R0. R u. 

Rooke, Sir George, a fleet of merchant ships under lus convoy attacked, and partly o* 
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siroyed, "by tlio Fronts'll, i. ICO. Miscarries in a design against the Tonlon squadron, 240. 
Hi* expedition to Cadiz, 366. To Vigo, 367. Takes Gibraltar, 430. Worsts the French 
fleet oil* Malaga, 431. Laid aside, 436. 

Rookwood, Mr., his trial and execution, i. 224. 

Rothes, Earl of, his motions concerning a successor to the crown of Scotland, i. 385. 415. 

, Earl of, signalizes himself at Roueoux, ii. 321. 

Itouille, M., his letter to Mr. Fox, ii. 551. 

Rous, Captain, his proceedings in Ameiica, ii. 51 G. 

Rowley, Captain, destroys the Oriflawiae, iii. 145. 

Royal Assurance Company established, ii. 31. 

Bum. — See Spirituous Liquors, and Sugar Colonies. 

Russel, Admiral, defeats the French fleet otf La Hogue, i. 122. Examined and acquitted, 
140. Disputes between the two Ilou&es concerning him, 143. Appointed first com- 
niissioner of the Admiralty, 174, n. Relieves Barcelona, J7G. Bombards Palamos, 205. 
Disappoints a threatened invasion, 218. Created Earl of Orford, 247, n. 

, Colonel, commands a body of Dutch troops against the English East India Com- 
pany, lit. 304. 

Russians ordered to assist the Queen of Hungary, iii. 37. Their progress stopped, 3S. They 
block up the Prussian ports in the Baltic, 71. Quicken their motions, 72. Take 
Memol, ib. Advance against Prussia, 81. Skirmish with the Prussians, ib. Attacked 
by Mareschal Lehwuld, ib. Make a hasty retreat from the Prussian territories, 82. 
Which they re-enter, 215. Are defeated at Zorndoif, 21G. Their baibarities in the 
Prussian dominion*, 218, n. Miscarry in their attempt upon Colberg, 228. Defeat the 
Prussians at Zullicliau, 415. And at Cuncrsdorf, 41S. Part of them detached into 
Pomerania, 553. Which they evacuate, 555. They begin their march towards Silesia, 
ib. Their motions, 556. 558. 5G1. A detachment of them mako an irruption into 
Brandenbiirgli, 5G2. And possess themselves of Berlin, 5G3. Invest Colberg by sea 
and land, 5G5. 

Eutowski, Yeldt-Maieschal Count, the King of Poland’s letter to him concerning the 
Saxon army, ii. 612, n. 

Ryder, Sir Dudley, appointed lord chief-justice of the King’s Bench, ii. 475. 

Ryswick, articles of the peace signed at, l. 254. 

S. 

Sacheyerel, Dr. Henry, proceedings against, i. 537. 544. Honours paid him, 553. Pro- 
moted, 613. 

Sackville, Colonel Edward, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 77. 

, Lord George, appointed with others to inquire into the miscarriage of the ex- 
pedition against Rochefort, iii. 10. Attends the Duke of Marlborough in the attempt 
upon St. Malues, 14S. And goes with him to Germany, 152. Animosity between him 
and Prince Ferdinand, 404. His situation at Minden, 40(5. Popular clamour against 
him, 474. His address to the public, 476. { He demands a court-martial, ib. Substance 
of the charge against him, 477. Particulars of his defence, 478. Remarks on his de- 
fence, 480. Sentence of the court-maitial, 484. 

Sail-cloth, acts concerning, ii. 301.; iii. 120, 128. n., 462. 

Salabalzmg, Subah of Decan, concludes a ti c.ity with the English East India Company, 
iii. 380. 

Salisbury, Earl of, impeached, i 56. False information against him, 135. 

Salt, proposal for making, in America, iii. 137, n. 

Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, lefuses to consecrate Dr. Burnet, but grants a com- 
mission to others, i. 4. Absents himself from Parliament, 8. Refuses the oaths to 
King William and Queen Mary, is suspended and deprived, 53. 01, 

Sanctuaries for debt in London abolished, i. 247 ; ii. 57. 

Sanderson, Sir Thomas, substance of his speech against the convention with Spain, ii. 184, 

Sandwich ( Montague j, Earl of, distinguishes himself by his opposition to the ministerial 
measures, and the keeping of Hanoverians in British pay, ii. 207. 245. 2G2, One of tho 
plenipotentiaries at Aix-lu-Chapelle, 344. 

Sandys, S., esq., his motions in the House of Commons, ii. 136. 138, 155. 181. 205. Ap- 
pointed chancellor of tho exchequer, &c., 229. Opposes the motion for the repeal of the 
septennial act, 232. 

* , Lord, his remarks on the bill for the herring fishery, ii. 393. 

Santos, isles of, comprised in the capitulation of Guadaloupe, iii. 352. 

Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, King of, mounts the throne, ii. 100, Imprisons his father, 
125. Joins with France and Spain against the emperor, 135.-— See Charles, 

Sarsfield, Colonel < Earl of Lucan), intercepts King William’s convoy, i. 78. Surrenders 
Limerick upon honourable terms, 104. 

Saumaxez, Captain, his success, iii. 113. 161. 

Saunders, Admiral, supersedes Admiral West, ii 563, Sails to Cape Breton, iii. 363. 
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Steeis up the nver St Lawrence, SC4. His fleet endangered hr a storm, and the rn. mv’s 
nrebUips, 8G7. His operations in reducing Quebec, it). 3,5S. 372. ,7bl>. Tluiifc. m tin 
House of Commons voted to him, 3R2. He returns to England, 8S3. 

Savoy, Duke of, joins the confederacy agaiust Franco, i. so. Imadis Danphine, K!I. 
Detached from the confederates, 229. Engages in an alliance with Fr.mru and Sim in. 

Si- 9 u ^ ll ] dcsatrcat y wi th the emperor, 39 S. Becomes King of Sicily, 907. An 1 
Sardinia, n. 4. a J 

~ Ducliess of, protests against the Hanover succession, i. 314. 

Sawbridge, Mr., expelled the House of Commons, ii. 37. 

Saxo, Count de, appointed commander of the troops designed for an invasion of Ensrl ,nd in 
favour of the Oliovalier de St. George, ii 204. His progress in the Netherlands. 273. 
276.286. 320, &c. 


Saxe-Gotha, Frederick III., Duke of, furnishes troops for the defence of Hanover, in. 56, 
His capital taken by the imperialists and French, 81. Contributions rahe I ah to the 
Prussians, 412. 

Saxe Hildburghausen, Prince of, assembles the army of the empire, iii, SO. J< in* the 
Prince of Soubise, 84. Defeated at Rosbach, SS, &e. 

Saxony. — See Augustus. 

Scalping described, iii. 365, n. 

Scarsdale (Leake), Earl of, eludes a search, i. 121. 

Schism, bill to prevent the giowth of, passed, i. 625. Repealed, ii. 16. 

Sehmettau, Count, the Prussian General, bums the suburbs of Dr< wlen, iii. 225. 

Sehomberg, Captain, his operations in the river St. Lawrence, iii. 512. 

— > Mareschal de, created master of the ordnance, i. 4. And colonel of Dum- 
barton’s regipaent, 9. Gets a present from the Parliament of one hundred thousand 
pounds, besides an annual pension, 15. Lands in Ireland, 45. Hia death and cha- 
racter, 72. 

• , Duke of, commands a body of Vaudois in English pay, i. 90. Miscarries in a 

design upon Dauphine, 131. Invites the French to take up arms for King William, ih. 

Schuyler, Colonel, slowness of his regiment, ii. 529. 

Schweidnitz taken by the Austrians, iii. 92. Invested and taken by the Prussians, 94. 211. 

Schwerin, city, bombarded and pillaged by the Prussians, iii. 412. 414. 

, Maiesehal, conducts a Prussian corps into Bohemia, iii. 44. Killed near 

Prague, 47. 

Scot, Sir Edward, his defence of Kinsale, i. 80. 

Scotch brigade in the Dutch service, an act concerning, ii. 547. 

Scotland, proceedings of the convention there, i. 19. 25. Of the Parliament. 03. 164. 193. 
232. 273. 355. 382. 414. 439. Laws relating to the forfeited estates in, ii. 42S ; iii. 128, n. 
Alarm in, of a French descent, 325. 497. Attempt to establish a militia there, 452. 
New acts concerning treason, and disarming the Highlanders there, 470. 

Scottish peers, their eldest sons rendered incapable of sitting in tlie British House of 
Commons, i. 524. And themselves of being peers of Great Britain, 609. A libel 
against them censured, 617. 

Scroop, Captain, assists in the defence of St. Philip’s fort, ii. 567. 

Scafield (Ogilvie), Earl of, appointed chancellor of Scotland, i. 382. His practices to pro- 
mote the union, 481. Supports the bill against the Bishop of Rochester, ii. 55. 

Soaforth (Mackenzie), Earl of, accompanies James II. to Belaud, i. 30, u. Joins the Eurl 
of Mar, 660. Lands in the Highlands, ii, 19. 

Sca-oiBcers, fund established for the relief of their widows, ii. 408. 

Seamen, bill for registering them, ii. 197. 203. Progress of a bill relating to them, 309. 
Bill for keeping a certain number of, registered, in pay, 369. Bill brought in for the 
better payment of their wages, 645. And passed, iii. 126. Scheme for registering them, 
132. Bill concerning their prize and bounty money, 467, &e. 

Secession of the chief members of the opposition from Parliament, ii. 187. Their apology. 


196. 

Senecas (Indians), treaty between the British colonies and them, iii. 354. 

Senegal, expedition to, iii. 165, # „ 

Septennial act passed, i. 667. Motions to repeal it, ii. 139. 232. 

Servants, clause relating to the settlement of, iii. 131. ... . .** •* i - /»» 

Seymour, Sir Edward, remonstrates against General Ludlow’s being m England, i. 62. 
Scheme against him, 109. Removed from the treasury, 174, n. Objects to the words 
« fiahthd ” and “lawful ” as applied to King William, 220. Exerts himself m detect- 
ing corruption, 309. His sentiments of the partition treaty, 316. Appointed comp- 
troller of the household, 353. Dismissed, 413. 

Shebbeare, Dr., his trial, iii. 255. , ,, 

Shepherd, James, tried for a scheme to assassinate King George the Second, and executed^ 

Sheridan, Sir Thomas, attends the young Chevalier to Scotland, ii, 293. 
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Sheriffs, reflections on their power in parliamentary returns, ii. 507. 

Sherlock, Dr., complies with the now government, i. 92. 

Shippeii, 'William, esq., his speech against a supply, i. 675. Sent to the tower, ii, 6. 
HL house searched, 50. His character, 84. HL speeches in Parliament, 85. 

Ships, list of, lost, taken, and destroyed, hy the English and French, during the war, iii. 587. 

Shipwrecks, an act concerning, ii. 438 and n. 

Shirley, Governor, appointed to the command of a regiment, ii. 500. His son killed, 
520. He succeeds to the command of the army in North America, 521. Gets the 
command of an expedition against Niagara, 523. 529. Arrivt s at Oswego, 530, 
Where lie orders two forts to he begun, 531. And returns to Albany, ib. He is suc- 
ceeded by General Abercrombie, 576. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudcsley, bombaids Dunkirk and Calais, i. 176. 226. Sails to the Mediter- 
ranean, 400. Commands the fleet at the reduction of Barcelona, 451. Sails with a 
reinforcement to King Charles VI , 474. Wrecked on the rocks of Soilly, 496. 

Shower, Sir Bartholomew, pleads for Sir John Fenwick, i. 239. 

Sln-ewsbury, Earl of, appointed secretary of state, i. 4. Designs his office, 66. Ap- 
pointed secretary of states 165. Created a duke, 174, n. Scheme against him, 215. 
Appointed lord chamberlain, 282, n., 552. Ambassador to France, 602. Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 613. And loid liigh-treasurer, 628. 

Shropshire, riots in, ii. 623. 

Shuldliam, Captain, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 343. 

Sicily.— See Charles and Ferdinand. 

Sidney, Lord Viscount, his character, i. 5. Appointed one of the lords-justiees of Ire- 
land, 79. Secretary of state, 85. And Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 112, n. Escapes 
with impunity, 147. Created Earl of Romney, 174, n. 

Silesia loan, differences concerning, adjusted, ii. 549. 

Silk, acts concerning, ii. 395. 643 ; iii. 127. 

Silver coin, order concerning, with remarks, iii. 300. 

Sinclair, General, his expedition to Bretagne, ii. 325. 

Sinking fund established, i. 677. 

Sircnne French frigate taken, iii. 521. 

Six nations, conference with them at Albany, ii. 498. They refuse to join General 
Shirley, 530. Conclude an alliance with the British colonies, iii. 354. Act under tlie 
British banner, 355, 356. 363. 

Skinner, Captain, his bravery and death, iii. 500. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, his museum purchased by Parliament, ii. 447. Its contents, 448, n. 

Smith, Mr., committed to the Tower, ii. 50. 

, Captain, sent to destroy two ships off Toulon, iii. 320. Like to fall into a mis- 
take at Quebec, 376, n. 

Smugglers, an act concerning, ii. 644. Complaints against, in America, iii. 519. 

Society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, instituted, iii. 258. 

— for the encouragement of diawing, sculpture, &c., iii. 258. 

, — for propagating the gospel, projected by Dr. Bray, i. 271, 

Soldiers, bill for limiting their time of service, ii. 364. Those in America and Germany 
furnished with jackets, blankets, See., by private contributions, iii. 382. — Seo Mutiny. 

Soldi Royal French man-of-war destroyed, iii. 328. 

Solmes, Count, his insolent expression concerning the English soldiery, i. 127. 

Soli ikoff. Count, defeats the Prussians at Zullicliau, iii. 416. And at Cunersdorf, 417. 
Passes the Vistula, 554. 

Somers, Sir John, appointed attorney-general, i. 112, n. Lord-keeper, 150. Created a 
baron, and appointed lord chancellor, 247, n. His character, 264. Dismissed, 297. 
Impeached, 321. And tried, 326. Appointed president of the council, 523. Dis- 
carded, 553. 

Somerset, Duke of, appointed master of tho horse, i. 636. Removed from his post, 636. 

, Lord Noel, a remarkable motion made by him in the House of Commons, ii. 225. 

— f Captain, wounded, iii. 393. 

Sophia, Princess, her death, i. 624. 

Soubise, Prince de, sent with a French army into Germany, iii. 36. IIo takes possession 
of several places belonging to the King of Prussia for the use of the Queen of Hungary, 
41, Joins the army of the empire, 84. Is defeated at Rosbach, 88, &o. Retreats to 
Halber&tadt, 91. Assembles a body of troops at Hanau, 202, Penetrates into Hosse- 
Cassol, whore his van is defeated by the militia, 205. Detaches a party under tho 
Duko de Broglio, who defeats tlie Prince of Ysenbourg, ib. Ho hikes possession of 
Gottingen, 209. Worsts General Oberg at Lanwemhagen, ib. Takes possession of 
Frankfort, 400. 

Southesk (Carnegie), Earl of, joins the Earl of Mar, i. 655. 

South-Sea scheme projected, ii. 27. Some account of, 33. Breaks, 35, &c, Further pro- 
ceedings relative to, 132, 133, 
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Soufb-Sra, Company obtains certain satisfaction on account of the As.iiarfo, ii. iOT. 

Spam.— Seo Ferdinand and diaries. 

Spanish Main, the nature of its climate, ii. 212. 

— — Town, in Jamaica, contentions between, smd Kington, ii. 653. 

Spirituous liquors, bills concerning, ill. 448, 4G7.-See Distillation. 

Spotswood, Governor, projects the Ohio company, ii. 463. 

Sprat, Dr. (Bishop of Rochester), questions tiro legality of King 'IVilliam’s <vutiui,.-i m 1 * 
reforming tho chureb discipline, i. 53. Confined to bis bouse, 121. 

Spry, Captain, liis success, ii. 590. 

St. Germain, Count de, sent under M. d’Etrees into Germany, iii. 3d. And nirt. t do- 
tacbment to Creveldt, 203. Where he is defeated, 201. He is n imbed ly til • 1). l„j 
ot Holstein near Ersdorf, 535. Skirmishes between bis corps and the allies 537. He 
resigns his commission in disgust, 541. 

St. John, island of, taken, iii. 175. 

St. Maloes, expedition against, iii. 149, 154. 

Stafford, Earl of, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i. 8. 

Stainville, M. de, worsts Major Bulow at Muudon, iii. 546. At Sehukeu, 550. And rain 3 
contributions at Halberstadt, ib. 

Star (Dalrymple), Earl of, appointed ambassador to France, i. G87. Deprived of ub 
regiment of dragoons, ii. 148. Petitions against the elections of the Scottidi per in, 150. 
Appointed field-mareschal and ambassador to Holland, 229. Thwarted at the luttk < f 
Dottiugen, 252. Made commander-in-eliief in Great Britain, 266. 

Stanhope, Colonel, surprised at Portalegre, i. 429. Takes Minorca, 520. Defeats King 
Philip's cavalry at Almennara, 54S. Surprised at Brihuega, oil). Appointed nen- 
tary of state, 686. And chancellor of the exchequer, 67G. Ennobled, and appointed 
secretary of state, ii. S, n. Sent ambassador to Spain, 9. HE death, 88. 

, Earl, his motion, ii. 245. 

Stanislaus elected King of Poland, i. 427 ; ii, 183. Abdicates the throne, 159. 

>, King, letters to Mm from the Kings of Prussia and England, on hi* ottering the 

city of Nancy for a place of congress, iii. 533. 

Stuuwix, General, erects a fort at the pass of Oneida, iii 177, n. Commands a detachment 
in the neighbourhood of lake Ontario, 356. Establishes the British interest on tho 
OMo, 507. 

Statute-merchant, and statute-staple, an account of, iii. 294, 295. 

Stawel, Lord, refuses the oaths to 'William and Mary, i. 8, 

Steel, Captain, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 350. 

Steele, Bichard, esq., expelled the House of Commons for his writings called ‘The 
Englishman ’ and * The Crisis,’ i. 618. 

Stcevons, Admiral, sails for the East Indies, iii. 16. Joins Admiral Poeocke, 18G. Is 
wounded, 188. Assists in the reduction of Pondicherry, 570, 572. Part of his squadioii 
wrecked, 572. His remonstrance to the Spanish and Dutch settlements, ib, 

Stephens, Alexander, his great age, iii. 314, n. 

Stira, Mr., assassination by, iii. 493. 

Stock-jobbers, their extravagance and insolence, i 13G. 

Stormont (Murray), Viscount of, visits the King of Prussia at Dresden, ii. 609. 

Storr, Captain, loses the calf of one L leg in an engagement with a French ship, iii. 
145. 

Strafford ("Wentworth), Earl of, his papers seized, 1 639. And himself impeached, 648. 

Strange, Lord (Earl of Derby’s son), his character, ii. 364. He opposes the extension of 
the military law to tho East India Company's settlements, 473. 

Strathallan, Viscount, joins tho young Chevalier, ii. 296. 

Stuart, General, embarks with Admiral Byng for Minorca, ii 559, 

, Captain, hi* narrow escape from being massacred, iii. 506. 

, Lieutenant, his success and bravery, iii 522. 

Style altered, ii. 417, n. 

Suckling, Captain, his bravery, iii. 1 42. # . 

Sugar-colonies, deliberations concerning, ii 445. Acts for encouraging the trade of, m. 
328, n., 4()S. 4# 

Sulkowisky, Prince, made prisoner by a Prussian corps, in. 412. 

Sunderland, Earl of, excepted from the bencilt of King James s indemnity, i. 119, n. w 
Admitted into King William’s favour, 150. Appointed lord chamberlain, 247. Besigns, 
265 

T .. .- J Earl of, sent as envoy to Vienna, i. 448. Made secretary of state, 492. Dis- 

missed, 552. Altercation between him and Oxford, 631. Appointed Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 636. Secretary of state, 676. And president of the council, u. 8, n. Quits 
the treasury, 39. His death, 49, n. 

- — — man of war lost, iii. 572. 

Superbo French man of war foundered, iff. 828, •< 
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Supplies granted by Parliament, ii. 358. 386. 408. 427. 437. 469. 503. 542. 544. 627. 631 • 
iii. 115. 267. 441. 

Suiat, in the East Indies, described, ii. 479. Its reduction by Captain Diehard Maitland, 
iii. 390. 

Sutton, Sir Robert, expelled the House of Commons, ii. 118. 

S wanton, Cuminodoie, his proceedings in the river of St. Lawrence, iii. 512. 
ftwrrlpM. their rmerations. iii. 86. 98. 232. 412. 552. 565. 368. — See Frederick and 


Swedes, their operations, iii. 86. 
Adolphus. 


T. 


Talbot, Mr., created a lord, and appointed chancellor, ii. 136. 

, Lord, his magnanimous reply to the Earl of Cholmondeley, ii. 208. He opposes 

the extension of the laws of tieasou, 268. 

Tallow, Iri&h, allowed to be imported into England, iii. 284. 

Tavora, the Marquis and Marchioness of, &e., arrested for a conspiracy against the King 
of Portugal, iii. 241 . Their trial and execution, 436, &c. 

Taylor, Captain, his bravery and success, iii. 522. 

Tomeraire French man of war taken, iii. 322. 

Temple (Grenville), Earl, opposes the repeal of the Jews’ act, ii. 470. And a clause in tho 
addrebS, 540. Appointed lord privy-seal, iii. 4. 

Terpsicliore French frigate taken, iii. 496, 499. 

Test-act, attempts to abolish, i. 11. 

Theodore proclaimed King of Corsica, ii. 238. Ungenerously treated in England, 430. 

Thesee French man of war foundered, iii. 338. 

Thierry, Joseph, his information concerning Rochefort, &c., iii. 11. 

Thomas, Dr. William, Bishop of Worcester, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, i. 8, 

Thomond (Wyndham Obrien), Earl of, appointed treasurer of the household, iii. 4. 

Thompson, Sir John, created Baion of Haversham, i. 227, n. 

Thornton, Mi*., Ms motion concerning the militia, ii. 430. He opposes the register-bill, 
446. 

Thurot, M m an account of, iii. 324. Sails from Dunkirk, 329. Alarms the Scottish coasts, 
and sails to Gotteuburgh, 334. And Bergen, 196. Lands in Scotland, 497. Makes a 
descent at Oariickfergns, ib. He is slain, and his squadron taken, 498. 

Ticonderoga, unsuccessful attempt against, iii. 177. New expedition planned against it, 
356. With animadversions, 357. It is abandoned by the French, and taken possession 
of by General Amherst, 358. 

Tilbury man of w r ar lost, iii. 25. 

Tillielierry, in the East Indies, described, ii. 481, 

Tillotson, Dr. John, created Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 91. His death, 182. 

Timnoutli (Stuart), Marquis of, accompanies the Pretender to Scotland, i. 662. 

Titcomb, Colonel, killed, ii. 525. 

Tobago, island, taken possession of by tho French; but who are obliged to evacuate ii, 
ii. 375. 

Toleration act passed, i. 12. 

Tollemachc (or Ptollemaehe), General, his bravery at Athlono, i. 100. At Aglxrim, 101 . 
And at Landen, 154. Mortally wounded in Camaret-bay, 175. 

Torgau taken by the imperialists, iii. 438. 564. 

Torrington (Herbert), Earl of, makes a fruitless attempt upon Cork, i. 47. Defeated 
by the French off Beachy-kead, 74. Sent prisoner to the Tower, 76. Tried and 
acquitted, 77. 

Tottlehen, General, his operations, iii. 553, 554. 

To’wnshend, Viscount, vote against him, i. 581, Appointed secretary of state, 606. Re- 
moved from his office, 075. Reinstated in it, ii. 44, His character, 82. Resigns tho 
seals, 99. 

Commodore, his success, ii. 289, 

• , Honourable Charles, appointed a lord of the admiralty, ii. 475. Presents a 

militia-hill, 549. Promotes another, 634. Prepares a bill concerning the punishment 
of governors of plantations, 645. His report concerning Milford-havcn, 653. 

* , Honourable George, his motion on the mutiny-bill, ii. 391. Ho moves for a 

militia-bill, 634. His patriotism, iii. 363. He dcstioys a French buttery at the river 
Montmoienci, 369. His motions at tho attack of the intrenehment at Montmoienoi, 
370. Forms a plan for landing the troops near the heights of Abraham, 374. And assists 
in the execution of it, 376. His station at the battle of Quelxx*, 377, And gallant 
behaviour, 378, The command devolvos to him, ib. His fuiiker operations iii com- 
pleting the victory, 379, He is tlianked by tho House of Commons, 382. Returns to 
England, 383. 

•— , Colonel Roger, killed at Ticonderoga, iii. 358. 
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Tmpand, Bnapdior, accompanies General Hopson to the West 
Tnupiair (Stuurt>, Earl of; committed to tho Towor, ii. 312. 
Treason. — See High Treason. 


Indie?, iii. 237. 


Trelawney, Captain, assists in taking Gnadnlonpe, iii. 342, 

Trout ham, Lord, account of his election for Westminster, ii. 395. 413, 

Trevor, Sir John, expelled the House of Commons for corruption, i, 189 
Triennial act passed, i. 181. Repealed, 667. 

Trollop, Major, blown up at Guadaloupe, iii, 347. 

Troy, Captain, his bravery, iii. 184. 

Tullibiirdino - Murray), Marquis of, joins the Earl of Mar, i 655. Lands in Scotland, ill 9, 
I a ken prisoner, and sent to the Tower, 312. 

Turkey trade laid open, ii, 439. Erench cloths prohibited to be imported within its limit*, 
in. 285. 


Tumor, Bishop of Ely, refuses the oaths to William and Mary, and is suspended, i, 8. 53* 
Absconds, and is deprived of his bishopric, 91. 

» Sir Edward, proceedings relating to his election for Oxfordshire, il 505, 

Turn] >ikes, riots on account of, ii, 385. 

Tuhooroius, Indians, treaty between the British colonies and them, iii. 354. 

TutolocH, their treaty with the British colonies, iii. 351. 

Twightcos, Indians, some account of, ii 40*3. They decline a treaty with the British 
colonies, iii. 354. 

Tyrawley, Lord, supersedes General Eowke in the command at Gibraltar, ii, 561. 
Tyrconnei (Talbot), Earl of, Ms proceedings, i. 80. 

Tyrone, Earl of, taken in Cork, i. 79. r 

Tyrrel, Captain, his proceedings at Tobago, ii. 376. Gallant exploit of, iii X 84. 


XT. 

Uhamies, their treaty with the British colonies, iii. 354. 

Union, proceedings relative to the treaty of, i. 440, &c., 401, &C..476.4S4. 480. Motion 
to dissolve it, 609. 

Universities of England oppose alterations in the church discipline, i. 54. # 

Uvedale, Captain, assists in taking Guadaloupe, iii 350. And in defeating the Erench 
fleet, 522. 

V. i 

Valet t r Erench frigate taken, iii. 521. 

Vandeput, Sir George, account of his competition for Westminster, ii, 396. 413* 

Yaudreuh, Marqnis do, his surrender of Montreal, iii. 516, 

— M* de, arrests the young Chevalier, ii. 379, 

Ventilators set up in prisons, il 399, 

Vernon, Mr., appointed secretary of state, i. 264. Screened by the House of Commons, 
321. 

* Admiral, sent to the West Indies, ii. 195. His character, ib. Takes Porlo- 

Bello, 198. Sails to Cartliagena, 213. His operations there, ib. &c. Sails to Cuba, 

215, His further operations in the West Indies, 242, Commands in the Channel, 301. 
Victor Ama dous, King of Sardinia, resigns his throne to his son, ii. 190. Is imprisoned by 

him for intriguing to regain it, 125. M „ , * 

Villc, General de, throws a reinforcement into Olmutz, iii. 211. Commands a corps of 
Austrians in Silesia, 221. Undertakes the siege of Cosel, 224. Which he is forced to 
abandon, 229, Re-enters Silesia, 414. ^ 

Villor, M. de, his operations in America, ii 498. 

Virgin sloop retaken from tho Erench, iii. 522. ^ 

Virginia described, ii, 495. Disputes between the governor and people, 497._ 
Vizagapatam, in the East Indies, described, ii. 482. Taken by the I rcncli, ul 33. 
Volunteers, bounties given to, iii. 304. 

W. 


W Addington, Mr, Robert, sent to observe the transit of Venus, iii. 526. 

Wade, Captain, shot, i* 3b9. A , , ,■* i-a 

Wager, Sir Charles, his operations in the West Indies, jl o 22. Sent to the Baltic, n. t Q* 

And to Gibraltar, 78. , , . 0 «, 

Waldeck, Prince of, defeats the Erench at Waicourt, x. 48. , Routed at Eleunis, 81. 
Wuldegnwe, General John, appointed with others to impure into the miscurnage ngainst 
Rochefort, iii. 10. His bravery at Minden, 407, n, And at Warbourg, 543, n. 

Walker, Captain Hovenden, ravages Guadaloupe, i. 400. „ f 

, Rev* Mr. George, his bravery at Londonderry, % 32, &t. He embarks for 

England, 30. Killed at the Boyne, 72, , a - ... 

— 1 Captain, appointed engineer in ihe expedition against Senegal, xu. 

• , Captain George, liis melancholy case, iii. 292. 
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Wall, Don Ricardo, some account of his transactions in England, ii. 403. Ilis ministry 
in Spain, 302. Ho favours the British interest, 531. 

Walpole, Horatio, esq., his character, ii. 93. 

, Sir Robert, appointed secretary at war, i. 511. Dismissed, 553. Made pay- 
master to the army, and to Ghclsoa Hospital, 6 16. His conduct in Parliament, 052, &e. 
Resigns, 073. Projects a scheme for lessening the interest of the national debt, 077; 

ii. 30. Appointed paymaster of the forces, ib. And first commissioner of tho 
treasury, 3). Made a knight of the garter, 61, n. His character, 83. Proposes the 
excise scheme, 127. His motives for avoiding a war, 175, &c. Motion for removing 
him from his majesty’s councils and presence for over, 205. 208. Hw p >wor decreases, 
227, 228. Created Earl of Orford, ib. Inquiry into his conduct, 230. Ilis death, 
283, n. 

Walton, Captain, destroys four Spanish ships of war ; and his laconic account of that 
exploit, ii. 12, n. 

Wampum of the American Indians described, iii. 355. 

Wappingers, their treaty with the British colonies, iii. 354. 

War in g moral, reflections on, iii. 138. 

W T arren, Commodore, assists in tho reduction of Cape Breton, ii. 2S9. lie and x\.dmiral 
Anson defeat a French squadron, 310, &e. 

Warwick, C tptain, assists Colonel Clive in beating the Nabob, iii. 28. 

Warwickshire, riots in, ii. 623. 

Washington, C >louo!, his transactions in America, ii.465. 498. 

Watson, Admiral, arrives in the East Indies, ii. 596. His proceedings there, ib., &c.; 

iii. 28. 30. 32. And death, 33. * 

— , O done!, complimentei 1 by Prince Ferdinand for his behaviour at Minden, iii. 407, n. 

Watts, Mr., concerts the plan for deposing the Nabob of Bengal, ii. 591, &e. 

Weavers, laws relating to their wages, ii. 637, and n. 

Webb, General, defeats a large body of French at Wynendale, i. 517. Dismissed from tho 
service, 631. 

, General, his operations in America, iii. 22. 

Weights and me isurcs, inquiries about, iii 298 and n., 469. 

Wouman, Lord Viscount, proceedings concerning his election for Oxfordshire, ii. 505, &e. 

Wentworth, General, succeeds to the chief command of the forces in tho West Indies, ii. 
212. His proce nlings at Carthagena, 214. Further account of his operations in tho 
West Indies, 242. 

West, Admiral, his character, ii 559. His behaviour in the action with M. de la 
Gtdlissunniere, 562. Superseded, 563. But graciously received, 363. Appointed a lord 
of the admiralty, iii. 4. Scut with a squ idron to the westward, 16. 

West indies, and the Leeward Islands, transactions in, ii. 375 ; iii. 142, &c. ; 183. 318, &c.; 
335, frc. ; 519, &c. 

Westmeath, Earl of, warrant for apprcli ending him, i. 664. 

Westminster, account of a remarkable election at, ii. 395. 413. 416. Bill for widening some 
of its streets, 628. Its bridge described, ib. n. Bill for supplying it with fish, iii. 133. 460. 

Westmoreland (Fane), E trl of, installed chancellor of the university of Oxford, iii. 313. 

Whale-fishery, act for encouraging, ii. 307. 

Wheeler, Sir Francis, his expedition to the West Indio-s, i. 1G1. Drowned, 174. 

Wheels of heavy carriages, an act for regulating, ii. 440, n. 

■White, Bishop of Peterborough, refuses the oaths to ‘William and Mary, and is suspended, 
i. 8, 53. Deprived of his bishopric, 91, n, 

Whitmore, General, assists in tho reduction of Louisbourg, iii. 172. 174. 

Widdriugfon, Lord, impeached and convicted, i. 665. Freed by an act of grace, 681, 

William III., state of the nation immediately after his accession, i. 2. Ilis etlbrts in 
favour of the dissenters, 11. He takes umbrage at tho wings, 15. Declares war 
against France, 18. The Scots dlss ttisfiod with his conduct, 25. lie become-* unpopu- 
lar, 51. Grants a commission for reforming the church discipline, 53. Threatens to 
leave the government, 61. Countenances the purchasing of votes, 61. Persons ex- 
cepted in his indemnity, 67, n. Gains the battle of the Boyne, 70, 6-rc. Conspiracy 
against him, 89. The nation discontented with him, 108. 31c signs n warrant for the 
massacre of Glencoe, 114. Defeated at Stoonkerke, 126, Are. Conspiracy against him, 
128. Sources of tho discontents against him, 133. He refuses liis assent to the trien- 
nial bill, 148. Defeated at Landeu, 133. Refuses his assent to a bill as to free pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, 168. Allects popularity 208. Conspiracy against him, 216. 
Refuses his assent to another bill as to Parliament, 222, n. Negotiates with France at 
Ryswiek, 247, 256. Negotiates the first partitf m-treaty, 275. Obliged to send away 
his Dutch guards, 279. Prohibits all correspondence with the Scottish settlement at 
Darien, 284. Negotiates the souond treaty of partition, 297. Obliged to acknowledge 
tho King of Spain, 318, Orders his ambassadors to icavo France, 335. Ilis last speech 
to Parliament, 337, Falls from his horse, 315. ills death and character, 346, &o. 
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Williams, Sir Charles Haubnry, tlio mrhia’s an-wr tn ltiiu, iii. 13. 

— Colonel, detached with a party, ami killed, ii. .Via, 

Wilson, Captain, insulted by the Dutch, iii. U.tj. F„r which L .- 1 ike- mi* iu •« , fh. 

— complimented by I’rince Ferdinand thr hi- behaviour ,.i MhuUn, i.i. 

40 (, n. 

Winohelsea (Finch), Earl of, his remarks on the hill for the hi rriu,' fislurv, ii. Su3. 
Winchester, M trquis of, excepted from King Jaine&s pardon, i. 1 19, n. 

\\ widows, additional tax on, iii. 120. 

WlnterfieUl, General, killed at Goerlitz, iii. 80. 

Wintoun (Seton), Earl of, joins the rebels, i. 033. Impeached, 601, And mnlumad. 


Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, Duke of, his operations, iii. VX*. 7 1. lid. 

Wolfe, General, his bravery at Louisbounr, iii. 172. Yt-rel with. a e< mini md «ir«ast 
Quebec, 363. His manifesto on the Lie of Orleans, 361. T<*hv- po-e^i* n «.f 1% lut- 
Levi, 366. Encamps by the falls of tlie river Montnrarenei, 367. Nub ap tu« nur 
St, Lawrence, 368, Hois repubed at Moutmorenei, 36.*, A\ lit marks <m i*\ situa- 
tion, 8/2. He calls a council of war, 874. Lamb at tin hci.ht-n of Abraham, ib. 
Falls at the battle of Quebec, 378, and n. Eulogim^ on him, 873. A mouuxu id to 
his memory addiessed for by the House of Commons, 8s2. 

Wolfenbuttel —See Brunswick. 

Wool, and woollen yam, allowed to be impmtod into England from Ireland, ii, 129. 110, n. 

Worge, Colonel, commands the forces sent against Gorte, iii. 188. 3a it governor of 
Senegal, ib. 

Wright, Nathan, esq., appointed lord-chancellor, i. 297. 

, Eortunatus, ids gallantry and death, ii. 573. 

Wuneh, General, retakes Leipsic, and worsts General Hiddiek at Gorbitz, iii. 421, 

Wynne, Sir Watkin Williams, his character, ii. 113. 


X. 

Xaverius, Prince of Saxony, sent with a reinforcement to the Prince de Soubise, iii. 209. 
He penetrates into the Hessian and Hanoverian territories, 312. 


Yarmouth, Earl of, refuses to take the oaths to King William and Queen Mary, i. $. 
Yangc, Sir William, some account of, ii, 115. 

YorRTEdward Duke of, embarks as a volunteer with Lord XIowe, iii. 162, Titles con- 
ferred on him, 526, n. 

Yorke, General Sir Joseph, makes a requisition to the Stated-General of 6000 troops, ii. 
559. Presents a memorial to the Dutch concerning Oslonl and Nieupuri, iii. 100. 
Has conferences with the States relative to the seizing of the Dutch ships, 162. 218, 
249. Presents a memorial concerning the contraband trade carried on by their mer- 
chants in favour of France, 429. And concerning the .hostilities committed by the 
Dutch in the river of Bengal, 530. 

, Mr., supports the bill for extending the mutiny-act to the East India. Company's 

settlements, it 473. 

Yorkshire, riots in, ii. 431, 

Young, Bobert, his plot, i. 135. 

Ysenbourg, Priuco of, defeated by the Duke de Brogiio at feangarshausen, m. 200. 
Killed at Bergen, 402. 


Z. 

yrcr.T, T proceedings of the Duke de Richelieu there, iii. 109. — See Hanover, 
Zitlau destroyed by the Austrians, iii. 76. 

Zuylestein, M., appointed master of the robes to King William, i 4. 


THE END. 


wsooni x'BiircED bx w. ceowes am* sons, siAuroan siceet, am> cuabenq 





